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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2016 AND THE FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 2015 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET POSTURE 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:43 p.m. in room SH- 
216, Hart Senate Office Building, Senator John McCain (chairman) 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators McCain, Inhofe, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Cotton, Rounds, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, Lee, Gra- 
ham, Reed, Nelson, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, 
Donnelly, Hirono, Kaine, King, and Heinrich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good afternoon. I want to apologize for keep- 
ing you waiting. Secretary Carter and General Dempsey and Sec- 
retary McCord. We had a vote, and members will be arriving. 

The committee meets today to receive testimony on the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s fiscal year 2016 budget request, the associated 
Future Years Defense Programs (FYDP), and the posture of U.S. 
Armed Forces. 

Let me start by thanking each of you for your service to our Na- 
tion and to the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines here at home 
and in harm’s way around the globe, and to their families. 

Over just the past 6 weeks, this committee has undertaken a se- 
rious and rigorous review of the present global challenges we face, 
as well a review of the U.S. National Security Strategy. 

We have received testimony from some of America’s most experi- 
enced statesmen and leading strategic thinkers. A unified and 
alarming assessment has emerged from these national leaders. 

As former Secretary of State Dr. Henry Kissinger testified on 
January 29, “The United States has not faced a more diverse and 
complex array of crises since the end of the Second World War.” 

Given the accumulating dangers we face, it is notable that the 
President supported the Department of Defense in requesting a 
level of defense spending that is roughly $38 billion above the caps 
imposed by the Budget Control Act [BCA] and sequestration, which 

( 1 ) 
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mandates nearly $1 trillion in defense cuts over 10 years. In light 
of recent events, I think this approach was more than justified. 

With each passing year since the BCA was enacted in 2011, and 
with the United States slashing its defense spending as a result, 
the world has become more dangerous and threats to our Nation 
have grown. I don’t think that is purely a coincidence. 

The President’s budget request responds to many critical prior- 
ities, particularly addressing cyber and space vulnerabilities, mili- 
tary readiness shortfalls, and essential long-term modernization 
initiatives. 

At the same time, the President’s request reflects budget-driven 
policy decisions that would reduce some critical military capabili- 
ties, either through the early retirement or cancellation of existing 
systems, deferred development or procurement of new systems, or 
withheld funding for proven requirements. 

This committee will closely scrutinize these decisions and seek to 
meet urgent and legitimate military needs, where possible. 

As for meeting our growing national security requirements. Gen- 
eral Martin Dempsey’s prepared testimony this afternoon states 
that the President’s request is “at the lower ragged edge of man- 
ageable risk” and leaves “no slack, no margin left for error or stra- 
tegic surprise.” 

I would go further. I question whether the Defense Department’s 
current strategy, which was released in January 2012, has not 
been overtaken by world events, which would suggest the need for 
new strategic guidance and even more defense spending than the 
President’s request. 

Just consider the events of the past year alone. Russia has chal- 
lenged core principles of the postwar order in Europe by invading 
and annexing the territory of another sovereign Nation. A terrorist 
army that has proclaimed its desire to attack America and its allies 
now controls a vast swath of territory in the heart of the Middle 
East. Iran continues its pursuit of nuclear weapons while expand- 
ing its malign influence across the region. North Korea mounted 
the most brazen cyberattack ever on our territory. China has 
stepped up its coercive behavior in Asia, backed by its rapid mili- 
tary modernization. 

The findings of last year’s National Defense Panel cast serious 
doubt on whether our military can fulfill even the current strategy 
at acceptable risk. This bipartisan group of military commanders 
and policymakers stated that the defense spending cuts imposed by 
the BCA and sequestration “constitute a serious strategic misstep.” 
More ominously, the Panel concluded that, “In the extreme, the 
United States could find itself in a position where it must either 
abandon an important national interest or enter a conflict for 
which it is not fully prepared.” 

Based on its findings, the National Defense Panel recommended 
unanimously that Congress and the President immediately repeal 
the BCA and return, at a minimum, to the last strategy-driven 
budget proposed by former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates in 
2011. That would mean $611 billion for the discretionary base 
budget for the Defense Department in fiscal year 2016. 

But here, too, I would note that the world has changed signifi- 
cantly since 2011, and this recommendation is more likely a floor. 
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not a ceiling, of what we as a Nation should he considering for our 
own defense. 

While Senator Reed and I support the National Defense Panel’s 
recommendations, we recognize that $611 billion for defense is nei- 
ther realistic in the current political environment, nor is it likely 
that the department could responsibly execute this funding in fiscal 
year 2016. That is why Senator Reed and I came together in the 
Views and Estimates letter that we sent last week to the Budget 
Committee to propose an objective that, I hope, could be a new 
basis for bipartisan unity: ending sequestration for defense by allo- 
cating $577 billion in discretionary base budget authority for fiscal 
year 2016. 

I recognize there are differences of opinion over broader fiscal 
questions, especially how to approach nondefense discretionary 
spending, but continuing to live with the unacceptable effects of se- 
questration is a choice. 

Sequestration is the law, but Congress makes the laws. We can 
choose to end the debilitating effects of sequestration, and we must, 
because at sequestration levels, it is impossible to meet our con- 
stitutional responsibility to provide for our National defense. 

We look forward to the witnesses’ testimony today and hope that 
they will cover a broad spectrum of the policy and resource issues 
the department confronts. I would also ask our witnesses to share 
their views on the current situations in Ukraine, Syria, and Iraq. 

I want to thank Senator Reed for his continued bipartisan co- 
operation that has characterized our relationship for many years, 
especially on this joint letter to the Budget Committee. I thank 
you. 

Senator Reed? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join you in 
welcoming Secretary Carter, Chairman Dempsey, and Mr. McCord. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your willingness to be here today to talk 
about the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget request, which the 
Chairman has noted is $38 billion above the Budget Control Act 
discretionary funding caps. But also as the Chairman noted, these 
BCA caps, coupled with the imminent threat of sequestration level 
cuts and the lack of budget stability necessary for military plan- 
ning, create an urgent and growing strategic problem that we sim- 
ply must address. 

Indeed, in my view, it creates a problem for every Federal agency 
and department. I think sequestration, across-the-board, must be 
ended. 

On January 28, this committee heard stark testimony from each 
of the service chiefs about the impact of reduced funding levels. All 
of the Services are working hard to maintain near-term readiness 
to meet the “fight tonight” requirement, but only by assuming in- 
creased risk in the form of cuts and delays to training, mainte- 
nance, modernization, and infrastructure sustainment, and by cur- 
tailing quality-of-life programs. 

As Air Force Chief of Staff General Welsh eloquently stated, 
“When the bugle calls, we will win. But the vulnerabilities seques- 
tration introduces into our forces will encourage our adversaries. 
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worry our allies, limit the number of concurrent operations we can 
conduct, and increase risk to the men and women who fight Amer- 
ica’s next war.” 

The Services, the men and women in uniform, are the backbone 
of our Nation’s defense, and they are under great strain. I am, cer- 
tainly, interested in the witnesses’ testimony on how the Depart- 
ment of Defense will continue to manage this problem while a solu- 
tion is not yet on the horizon. 

If you do not get the $38 billion over the BCA, that is the Presi- 
dent’s request — again. Senator McCain and I are urging even 
more — what must be cut? If sequestration is not avoided, what else 
must be cut? What is your timetable for beginning to implement 
these cuts? 

As I stated earlier, the services are focused on near-term readi- 
ness, and they need to be, because they are actively engaged 
around the world, fighting significant challenges to U.S. national 
security interests. 

In Afghanistan, the commanding general of United States Forces, 
General Campbell, believes he has the resources and authorities he 
needs for the 2015 fighting season, but the Taliban remain resilient 
despite coming under pressure on both sides of the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border. 

Operations against ISIS in Iraq and Syria continue at a pace 
that appears to be rolling back their territorial gains of last year 
and providing the time and space needed for advise-and-assist pro- 
grams. But this critical campaign must continue unabated if it is 
going to be successful against such a dangerous enemy. The fight 
will be harder, each and every day, especially as Iraqi forces try to 
enter urban centers like Mosul. 

In Europe, the post-Cold War international order is under threat 
from a Russia that seeks to dominate Ukraine and intimidate its 
other neighbors, including by conducting increasingly aggressive 
military activities both within and outside its borders. Turmoil in 
Yemen and Libya provide safe havens for terrorists and must be 
closely watched. China’s actions continue to make its neighbors un- 
easy. 

Meeting all of these threats requires ready troops and adequate 
funding, and I am interested in the witnesses’ views on how you 
are prioritizing this funding. 

In addition to ongoing operations, there are emerging threats, 
which will require immediate and significant investments. 

The recent cyberattack on Sony by North Korea illustrates that 
even a relatively small and weak rogue nation can cause extensive 
damage to United States-based economic targets through cyber- 
space. The United States must work to counter this threat. 

In addition, I also understand that efforts are now underway to 
protect our space assets from hostile acts, an equally serious asym- 
metric threat and one that will require substantial funding. 

In focusing on emerging threats, we cannot disregard the signifi- 
cant funding necessary for the maintenance and modernization of 
our nuclear enterprise, including the OAio-class replacement sub- 
marine. 
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I am interested in hearing how the Department will balance new 
threats with legacy programs. Clearly, the department has many 
bills to pay, and they cannot do it without the help of Congress. 

Military personnel costs consume approximately a third of the 
Department’s budget. The department has once again submitted 
several proposals aimed at slowing the growth of military per- 
sonnel costs. This committee must carefully consider these pro- 
posals, as well as the recommendations of the Military Compensa- 
tion and Retirement Modernization Commission, in order to pro- 
vide the Defense Department with flexibility in these areas. 

With regard to BRAC, I understand the department is again re- 
questing an additional base realignment and closure, or BRAC, 
round in 2017. While BRAC has been controversial in the past, I 
do believe that we need to consider efforts to allow the Defense De- 
partment to shed what may be as much as 25 percent in excess in- 
frastructure it does not necessarily need, and use these resources 
to invest in higher priorities. 

Again, I would appreciate your views on this matter. 

While the focus today is on the defense budget, the Pentagon 
simply cannot meet all these national security challenges without 
the help of other government departments and agencies, including 
State, Justice, Homeland Security, and the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. 

So, again, I would ask, as you speak, to comment on the inter- 
agency necessities that are facing the department. 

Let me commend all our witnesses for working hard. Let me 
commend the Chairman for his efforts, particularly in leading our 
mutual letter to the Budget Committee. 

I look forward to your testimony. 

Chairman McCain. Secretary Carter? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ASHTON B. CARTER, SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. MIKE McCORD, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) AND CHIEF FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER 

Secretary Carter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Reed, all the members of the committee. Thank you for inviting me 
to be here today with you, and thank you for confirming me as Sec- 
retary of Defense. I am honored by the trust and confidence of 
President Obama in appointing me, and the Senate in confirming 
me. 

My care and respect for the men and women of the finest fight- 
ing force the world has ever known is as boundless as their skill 
and devotion. I know this committee shares the same devotion to 
them and shares responsibility for them and for the defense of our 
great country. I hope that my tenure as Secretary of Defense will 
be marked by partnership with you on their behalf. 

I am here to present the President’s budget for the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 2016. Since I have been on the job for ex- 
actly two weeks, it is plain that I did not have a role in shaping 
this budget. But I have studied it carefully, and I am fully pre- 
pared to answer your questions about it and to work with you to 
find common ground where you have concerns. 
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Most importantly, I strongly support the President in requesting 
a defense budget above the artificial caps of the Budget Control 
Act, above the so-called sequester levels, next year and in the years 
thereafter. I share the President’s desire to find a way forward that 
upholds the fundamental principles behind the Bipartisan Budget 
Act of 2013, and I support the President’s commitment to vetoing 
any bill that locks in sequestration, because to do otherwise would 
be both unsafe and wasteful. 

Before I turn to the budget to explain what I mean by that, allow 
me to share some observations from my short time on the job, ob- 
servations that help reinforce my testimony here. Shortly after I 
was sworn in, I spoke to the people of the Department of Defense — 
military, civilian, and contractor — and told them I had three com- 
mitments as Secretary of Defense. 

The first is to them and their families, to their safety, their wel- 
fare, and their effectiveness, and equally to those who came before 
them and to those who will come after them. 

The second commitment is to assist the President as he makes 
difficult decisions about how to defend the country in a turbulent 
world, and then to carry out those decisions where they involve the 
use of military force. 

The third commitment is to the future, to make sure our military 
remains the very best in an ever-changing world amidst fast-mov- 
ing technological and commercial change, and as we seek to attract 
new generations to the mission of national security. 

Because of those commitments, I traveled at the end of my first 
week on the job to Afghanistan to visit our troops and commanders, 
and also the leaders of Afghanistan and some of their military 
leaders. I wanted to assess the conditions on the ground there as 
we enter a new phase of our long campaign and as we carry out 
the transition to an enduring presence that will ensure, as the 
President says, our progress in iMghanistan sticks. 

Next, I traveled to Kuwait, where I met with the emir before con- 
vening senior American diplomats and military leaders from 
throughout the region; Ambassadors from several countries; our 
commanders from CENTCOM [United States Central Command], 
EUCOM [United States European Command], AFRICOM [United 
States Africa Command], and SOCOM [United States Special Oper- 
ations Command]; and the commanders of the campaign in Iraq 
and Syria against ISIL [the Islamic State of Syria and the Levant]. 
I wanted to hear directly from them about the complex political 
and military situation in the region and about the best approaches 
to leveraging U.S. leadership of the broad coalition combating this 
ugly scourge. This afternoon, I would be pleased to discuss these 
challenges or any others — the Chairman mentioned Ukraine — in 
addition to the budget. 

The point is that in these regions of the world, just as in the 
Asia-Pacific, in Europe and elsewhere, it is America’s leadership 
and America’s men and women in uniform who frequently stand 
between order and disorder, who stand up to malicious and desta- 
bilizing actors while standing with those who believe with us in a 
more secure, just, and prosperous future for all of our children. 

But this Congress will determine whether our troops can con- 
tinue to do so. The administration is proposing to increase the de- 
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fense budget in line with the projection submitted to Congress last 
year. By halting the decline in defense spending imposed by the 
Budget Control Act, the President’s budget would give us the re- 
sources we need to execute our Nation’s defense strategy. 

But, and I want to be clear about this, under sequestration, 
which is set to return in 212 days, our Nation would be less secure. 

Mr. Chairman, as you yourself have reminded Congress, seques- 
tration threatens our military readiness, the size of our warfighting 
forces, the capabilities of our air and naval fleets, and, ultimately, 
the lives of our men and women in uniform. 

The Joint Chiefs have said the same before this committee, and 
they could not have been more clear in their assessment of the 
damage sequestration would do to our National security. 

I want to commend you and thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Reed, for your very thoughtful letter to the leadership of 
the Senate Budget Committee about the dangers the sequestration, 
and I completely agree with you that the threat of sequestration is, 
as you said, “a national security crisis of the first order.” 

The great tragedy is that this corrosive damage to our National 
security is not the result of objective factors, logic, or reason. It is 
not that we have some new breakthrough in military technology or 
some novel strategic insight that somehow provides the same secu- 
rity for a smaller budget. It is not that sequester is forced upon us 
by economic emergency or dire recession that makes taking grave 
security risks absolutely necessary. It is surely not the case that 
the world has suddenly become more stable or that America has 
less to do to keep it safe, allowing us to take a peace dividend. It 
is not even that these cuts solve the Nation’s overall fiscal chal- 
lenges, because the sad math is that they are large and sudden 
enough to damage defense but fail to resolve our long-term fiscal 
issues and the real drivers of the deficit and debt. 

Sequester was not the result of objective factors. Sequester is 
purely the fallout of political gridlock. Its purpose was to compel 
prudent compromise on our long-term fiscal challenges, compromise 
that never came. This has been compounded in recent years be- 
cause the Defense Department has suffered a double whammy, the 
worst of both worlds, that has coupled mindless sequestration with 
constraints on our ability to reform. 

We need your help with both. I know that Chairman McCain, 
Senator Reed, and others on this committee are as committed to re- 
form as I am, and I look forward to working with you on new re- 
forms. 

We at the Pentagon can and must do better at getting value for 
the defense dollar. Taxpayers have trouble comprehending, let 
alone supporting, the defense budget when they hear about cost 
overruns, insufficient accounting and accountability, needless over- 
head, excess infrastructure, and the like. 

There are significant savings to be found through new reforms 
across DOD [the Department of Defense], reforms that we are com- 
mitted to pursuing. But sequester cuts don’t help us achieve any 
of them. In fact, the nature of sequester frequently leads to waste 
as, for example, when it forces a reduction in contract production 
rates driving up unit costs. 
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But at the same time that I am committed to new and further 
reforms, I must note that, in the past several years, painful but 
necessary reforms proposed by DOD, reforms involving elimination 
of overhead and unneeded infrastructure, retirement of older force 
structure, and reasonable adjustments and compensation, have 
been denied by Congress. 

I need your help with these reforms, which have been frustrated 
at the same time sequester looms and at the same time as we 
make new reforms. I will work with Congress to resolve concerns 
and find common ground, but we must have your help. 

If confronted with sequester-level budgets and continued obsta- 
cles to reform, I do not believe that we can simply keep making in- 
cremental cuts while maintaining the same general set of objectives 
that have anchored our defense strategy. We would have to change 
the shape and not just the size of our military, significantly impact- 
ing parts of our defense strategy. We cannot meet sequester with 
further half measures. 

As Secretary of Defense, I will not send our troops into a fight 
with outdated equipment, inadequate readiness, or ineffective doc- 
trine. But everything else is on the table, including parts of our 
budget that have long been considered inviolate. 

This may lead to decisions that no Americans, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, want us to make. 

I’m not afraid to ask the difficult questions, but if we are stuck 
with sequestration’s budget cuts over the long term, our entire Na- 
tion will have to live with the answers. 

So instead of sequestration, I urge you to urge your colleagues 
to embrace the alternative: building the force of the future powerful 
enough to underwrite our strategy, equipped with boldly new tech- 
nology; leading in domains like cyber and space, as the Chairman 
and Senator Reed said; attracting and retaining the best Ameri- 
cans to our mission; being lean and efficient throughout our enter- 
prise; and showing resolve to friends and potential foes alike. 

I think we can all agree that the world in 2014 was more com- 
plicated than anyone could’ve predicted. Given today’s security en- 
vironment, the President’s proposed increase in defense spending 
over last year’s budget is responsible, and it’s prudent. 

I earnestly hope we can come together behind a long-term budget 
approach that dispels sequester and provides stability, rather than 
doing this one year at a time. 

I hope we can again unite behind what our great Nation should 
and must do to protect our people and make a better world. I hope 
we can provide our magnificent men and women of the Department 
of Defense, who make up the greatest fighting force the world has 
ever known, what they need and what they fully deserve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Carter follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by Hon. Ash Carter 

Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, members of the committee: thank you 
for confirming me as Secretary of Defense, and for inviting me here today to discuss 
the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget request for the Department of Defense 
(DOD). Oversight is key to our system of government. I not only welcome your wis- 
dom and experience; I also want your partnership, and need your help. 
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I also want to thank Chairman Dempsey for his leadership, as well as Deputy 
Secretary Work and Vice Chairman Winnefeld, in particular for all their hard work 
over the past year in helping develop the budget request we will be discussing 
today. 


I. INTRODUCTION AND STRATEGY 

Since I last appeared before this committee, I had the opportunity to see our 
troops in Afghanistan and Kuwait. Hearing from them was one of my highest prior- 
ities upon taking office. 

In Afghanistan, our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines are helping cement 
progress made toward a more secure, stable, and prosperous future, by training, ad- 
vising, and assisting Afghan forces and continuing their counterterrorism mission. 
They are working to ensure that Afghanistan never again becomes a safe haven for 
attacks on our homeland, or on our partners and allies. 

In Kuwait, our men and women in uniform are contributing to our counter-ISIL 
coalition in Iraq and Syria. They are working closely with Iraq and our global coali- 
tion partners to ensure that local forces can deliver lasting defeat to a vile enemy 
that has barbarically murdered American citizens, Iraqis, Syrians, and so many oth- 
ers, and that seeks to export its hateful and twisted ideology across the Middle East 
and North Africa, and beyond. 

No doubt the challenges and opportunities we face extend well beyond the Middle 
East. 

In Europe, our troops are helping reinforce and reassure our allies in Eastern Eu- 
rope as we confront a reversion to archaic security thinking. 

In the Asia-Pacific — home to half the world’s population and economy — they are 
working to modernize our alliances, build new partnerships, and helping the United 
States continue to underwrite stability, peace, and prosperity in the region — as we 
have for decades. 

As we still meet longtime challenges, such as the continuing imperative to counter 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction, our Armed Forces are also addressing 
new dangers, such as in cyberspace. 

Across the world, it is America’s leadership, and America’s men and women in 
uniform, who often stand between disorder and order — who stand up to malicious 
and destabilizing actors, while standing behind those who believe in a more secure, 
just, and prosperous future. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee and this Congress will determine whether our 
troops can continue to do so — whether they can continue to defend our Nation’s in- 
terests around the world with the readiness, capability, and excellence our Nation 
has grown accustomed to, and sometimes taken for granted. 

Halting and reversing the decline in defense spending imposed by the Budget 
Control Act, the President’s budget would give us the resources we need to execute 
our Nation’s defense strategy. 

It would ensure we field a modern, ready force in a balanced way, while also em- 
bracing change and reform, because asking for more taxpayer dollars requires we 
hold up our end of the bargain — by ensuring that every dollar is well-spent. 

The President is proposing to increase the defense budget in fiscal year 2016, but 
in line with the projection he submitted to Congress last year in the fiscal year 2015 
budget’s Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). The department is executing the 
plan it presented last year. Accordingly, for fiscal year 2016, the President is pro- 
posing $534 billion for DOD’s base budget and $51 billion in Overseas Contingency 
Operations (OCO), totaling $585 billion to sustain America’s national security and 
defense strategies. 

The Defense Department needs your support for this budget, which is driven by 
strategy, not the other way around. More specifically, it is driven by the defense 
strategy identified in the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review, which reflects the long- 
time, bipartisan consensus that our military must protect the Homeland, build secu- 
rity globally, and project power and win decisively. We do so in line with our long- 
standing tradition of maintaining a superior force with an unmatched technological 
edge, working in close partnership with friends and allies, upholding the rules-based 
international order, and keeping our commitments to the people who make up the 
All-Volunteer Force. 

Our defense budget’s priorities line up with our strategic priorities: sustaining 
America’s global leadership by: 

• rebalancing to the Asia-Pacific region; 

• maintaining a strong commitment to security and stability in Europe and 
the Middle East; 

• sustaining a global counterterrorism campaign; 
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• strengthening key alliances and partnerships; and, 

• prioritizing key modernization efforts. This budget ensures we can exe- 
cute our defense strategy with manageable risk, even as it does require 
us to accept elevated risk in some areas. 

But — and I want to be clear about this — parts of our Nation’s defense strate^ 
cannot be executed under sequestration, which remains the law of the land and is 
set to return 212 days from today. 

As I have said before, the prospect of sequestration’s serious damage to our na- 
tional security and economy is tragically not a result of an economic emergency or 
recession. 

It is not because these budget cuts are a mathematical solution to the Nation’s 
overall fiscal challenge — they are not. 

It is not because paths of curbing nondiscretionary spending and reforming our 
tax system have been explored and exhausted — they have not. 

It is not due to a breakthrough in military technology or a new strategic insight 
that somehow makes continued defense spending unnecessary — there has been no 
such silver bullet. 

It is not because the world has suddenly become more peaceful — for it is abun- 
dantly clear that it has not. 

Instead, sequestration is purely the collateral damage of political gridlock. Friends 
and potential enemies around the world are watching. 

We in DOD are prepared to make difficult strategic and budgetary choices. We 
are also committed — more than ever before — to finding new ways to improve the 
way we do business and be more efficient and accountable in our defense spending. 

But in order to ensure our military remains the world’s finest fighting force, we 
need to banish the clouds of fiscal uncertainty that have obscured our plans and 
forced inefficient choices. We need a long-term restoration of normal budgeting and 
a deal that the President can sign, and that lives up to our responsibility of defend- 
ing this country and the global order. That means, among other things, avoiding se- 
questration. 

To be sure, even under sequestration, America will remain the world’s strongest 
military power. But under sequestration, our military — and our national security — 
would have to take on irresponsible and unnecessary risk — risk that previous ad- 
ministrations and congressional leaders have wisely chosen to avoid. 

Sequestration would lead over time to a military that looks fundamentally dif- 
ferent and performs much differently than what we are used to. Not only as Sec- 
retary of Defense, but simply as an American, I deeply, earnestly hope we can avert 
that future. I am committed to working with the members of this committee, and 
your colleagues throughout the Congress to prevent it. 

I know how proud you and all Americans are that we field the finest fighting force 
in the world. But our military superiority was not built, and will not be sustained, 
by resting on our laurels. So instead of resigning ourselves to having the diminished 
military that sequestration would give us, I propose that we build the force of the 
future, together. 


II. BUILDING THE FORCE OF THE FUTURE 

Assuming the Congress funds the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget and averts 
sequestration, we have the opportunity to build the force of the future. We have in- 
herited a long tradition of military excellence from those who came before us, and 
we must preserve it for those who will come after. 

But to do so, DOD must embrace the future — and embrace change — throughout 
our institution. We must be open to new ideas and new ways of doing business that 
can help us operate more efficiently and perform more effectively in an increasingly 
dynamic and competitive environment. 

What DOD Needs To Do 

As DOD counters the very real dangers we face in the world, we will also grab 
hold of the bright opportunities before us — opportunities to be more competitive and 
reforge our Nation’s military and defense establishment into a future force that har- 
nesses and develops the latest, cutting-edge technology, and that remains superior 
to any potential adversary; one that is efficient and accountable to the taxpayers 
who support it; and one that competes and succeeds in attracting the next genera- 
tion of talented Americans to fill its ranks. 

These are the three main pillars on which DOD will build the force of the future. 

Competitiveness through Technological and Operational Superiority 

As other nations pursue comprehensive military modernization programs and de- 
velop technologies designed to blunt our military’s traditional advantages, the first 
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pillar of our future force must be ensuring that we maintain — and extend — our tech- 
nological edge over any potential adversary. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 budget includes targeted investments in modern- 
ized space, cyber, and missile defense capabilities geared toward countering emerg- 
ing threats that could upend our technological superiority and our ability to project 
power. DOD would look forward to providing a full account of our proposed mod- 
ernization investments, and the threats that compel them, in a classified setting. 

The budget also supports the Defense Innovation Initiative, which will help en- 
sure the military continues to ride the leading edge of innovation, and makes de- 
ferred modernization investments that will ensure America’s nuclear deterrent re- 
mains safe, secure, and effective. Across all these efforts, we must be open to global, 
commercial technology as well, and learn from advances in the private sector. 

Because we know that technology alone — however advanced — cannot sustain our 
military’s superiority, just as important is a ruthless focus on operational excellence. 
This means using our existing forces and capabilities in new, creative, and fiscally 
prudent ways to achieve our objectives. This also means working to develop more 
innovative and effective strategic and military options for the President, introducing 
a new and more rapidly responsive global force management model, developing new 
operational concepts, and reforming and updating all our operational plans. 

Competitiveness through Accountability and Efficiency 

The second pillar of building the force of the future requires redoubling our efforts 
to make DOD more accountable and efficient. We live in a competitive world and 
need to be a competitive organization. If we don’t lean ourselves out and maintain 
our fighting weight, we have no business asking our fellow citizens for more re- 
sources. 

As I made clear in my confirmation hearing, I cannot suggest greater support and 
stability for the defense budget without at the same time frankly noting that not 
every defense dollar is always spent as well as it should be. 

American teixpayers rightly have trouble comprehending — let alone supporting — 
the defense budget when they read of cost overruns, lack of accounting and account- 
ability, needless overhead, and the like. 

If we’re asking teixpayers to not only give us half a trillion of their hard-earned 
dollars, but also give us more than we got last year, we have to demonstrate that 
we can be responsible with it. 

We must do all we can to spend their money more wisely and more responsibly. 
We must reduce overhead, and we must curb wasteful spending practices wherever 
they are. 

DOD has sought to continuously improve our acquisition processes over the past 
5 years, and I am proud myself to have been a part of that effort. Today, I am re- 
committing the Defense Department to working both with Congress, and on our 
own, to find new and more creative ways of stretching our defense dollars to give 
our troops the weapons and equipment they need. 

The department’s Better Bu 3 dng Power initiative is now on its third iteration 
since I established it in 2010, with Better Buying Power 3.0 focused on achieving 
dominant capabilities through technical excellence. I know well and very much ap- 
preciate the strong support for acquisition reform demonstrated by the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees, and their chairmen, and I share their deep de- 
sire to achieve real, lasting results that benefit both America’s security and tax- 
payers. 

DOD is working closely with committee members and staff on ways to eliminate 
some of the burdensome and duplicative administrative requirements levied on our 
program managers. To that end, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget submission 
includes a number of legislative proposals designed to help streamline the program 
oversight process. We look forward to continuing our close partnership with Con- 
gress to see these measures implemented. 

As we sustain our focus on acquisition reform, I believe that DOD must concur- 
rently undertake a wholesale review of our business practices and management sys- 
tems. 

Our goal is to identify where we can further reduce the cost of doing business to 
free up funding for readiness and modernization — ensuring that our energy, focus, 
and resources are devoted to supporting our frontline operations as much as pos- 
sible. 

We intend to work closely with industry partners — who execute or enable many 
of our programs, logistics, training, administrative, and other functions — throughout 
this process, both to explore how they could help us accomplish our missions at re- 
duced cost, and because they may have new and innovative ideas worth considering. 
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Additionally, the Defense Department is pursuing creative force structure changes 
to be more agile and efficient — such as how we’re modernizing our cruisers and re- 
structuring Army aviation. We’ve established a new Defense POW/MIA Accounting 
Agency. Four previous rounds of efficiency and budget reduction initiatives have 
yielded approximately $78 billion in projected and actual savings in fiscal year 2016, 
helping to cushion our defense programs from successive years of budget cuts. 

We’re also working hard to cut unnecessary overhead: from reducing management 
headquarters budgets by 20 percent across the department, to divesting excess 
bases and infrastructure. 

When DOD recently requested a round of domestic Base Realignment and Clo- 
sure, Congress asked that we first pursue efficiencies in Europe. We did. DOD has 
approved and is pursuing a broad European Infrastructure Consolidation — which 
will result in some $500 million in annual recurring savings. We now need a round 
of domestic BRAC beginning in fiscal year 2017 to address excess infrastructure 
here at home. 

Simply put, we have more bases in more places than we need. We estimate DOD 
has about 25 percent more infrastructure capacity than necessary. We must be per- 
mitted to divest surplus infrastructure as we reduce and renew force structure. With 
projected recurring savings from a new BRAC round totaling some $2 billion a year, 
it would be irresponsible to cut tooth without also cutting tail. 

For base communities in question, it’s important to remember that BRAC is often 
an opportunity to be seized. Communities have shown that BRAC is ultimately what 
you make of it, and there are plenty of places that have emerged from it stronger 
than they were before. 

Consider Lawrence, Indiana, which took advantage of Fort Harrison’s closure in 
1996 to create an enterprise zone, community college, recreational facilities, and 
commercial sites that in just 7 years not only replaced 100 percent of the jobs lost 
when the base closed, but created even more. 

Charleston, SC, stepped up when the Charleston Naval Complex closed in 1993, 
and now is home to more than 80 new industrial and Federal agency tenants. The 
former naval base is now producing millions of dollars’ worth of goods that are ex- 
ported to Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. 

At former Mather Air Force Base in Sacramento County, CA, the local redevelop- 
ment effort has invested $400 million and created more than 6,500 jobs — over six 
times the number of jobs lost when the base closed in 1993. It’s now home to scores 
of businesses, a mixture of private companies, government agencies, and non-profit 
organizations. 

These are just a few examples of what can happen when local leaders, commu- 
nities, and businesses work together and take advantage of the opportunities for 
new jobs and new growth after BRAC. 

One more point on accountability: Whether we’re improving acquisition or closing 
bases, it is not enough to simply tell teixpayers that we’re spending their dollars re- 
sponsibly. We have to also show them, which is why good cost accounting and finan- 
cial auditability is so important to me. 

DOD has made significant progress over the past 5 years in adding more dis- 
cipline to our business environment, but there is much work left to be done, and 
we remain fully committed to our current audit goals. 

Today, over 90 percent of DOD’s current year, general fund budgetary resources 
are under some form of financial audit, with the Military Services all involved and 
following the model employed by the Marine Corps. 

We plan to submit every corner of DOD to this kind of audit regimen beginning 
in fiscal year 2016. With this foundation, the department will progressively expand 
the scope of these audits until all our organizations, funds, and financial statements 
will be under audit in fiscal year 2018, compl 3 dng with Congress’s statutory direc- 
tion to be audit ready by the end of fiscal year 2017. 

There’s a reason why auditing is a basic practice as ancient as the Domesday 
Book, and it is time that DOD finally lives up to its moral and legal obligation to 
be accountable to those who pay its bills. I intend to do everything we can — includ- 
ing holding people to account — to get this done. 

Competitiveness through Attracting Future Talent 

Third, but no less important, DOD must be competitive when it comes to attract- 
ing new generations of talented and dedicated Americans to our calling of defending 
the Nation. 

We know how the attacks of September 11th, 2001 motivated so many Americans 
to want to be part of this noble endeavor. Going forward, we must ensure our future 
force can continue to recruit the finest young men and women our country has to 
offer — military and civilian — like those who serve today. 
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As we do this, we must be mindful that the next generation expects jobs that give 
them purpose, meaning, and dignity. They want to be able to make real contribu- 
tions, have their voices heard, and gain valuable and transferable experience. We 
must shape the kind of force they want to be in. The battle for talent will demand 
enlightened and agile leaders, new training schemes, new educational opportunities, 
and new compensation approaches. 

DOD is already pursuing several initiatives that will help ensure the military is 
a compelling career option. In recent years, we’ve been expanding pilot programs 
that facilitate breaks in service that let our people gain diverse work experience. 
We’ve tailored our transition assistance program. Transition GPS, to better prepare 
servicemembers to enter the civilian workforce — providing different tracks for those 
who want to go to college, those who want skills training, and those who want to 
be entrepreneurs. We’ve put a renewed focus on military ethics and professionalism, 
as well as making sure our military health system is held to the same high-quality 
standards we expect from the servicemembers and military family members under 
its care. 

Because we know how important it is — both for today’s servicemembers and the 
generation that will follow them — we’re also deeply committed to creating an envi- 
ronment and culture where we live the values we defend and every servicemember 
is treated with the dignity and respect they deserve. 

That’s why we’re continuing to expand combat positions available to women — be- 
cause everyone who’s able and willing to serve their country should have full and 
equal opportunity to do so. 

It’s why we’re striving to eliminate sexual assault from the military. 

It’s why we’ve been making sure gay and lesbian servicemembers can serve open- 
ly, and that their families receive the benefits their loved ones have earned. 

But for everything we’re doing, DOD cannot build the force of the future by our- 
selves. We need Congress’ help. 

What We Need Congress To Do 

Since our current defense budget drawdown began several years ago. I’ve ob- 
served something of a phenomenon here in Washington. 

Along with our troops, their families, and our defense civilians, I thank our sup- 
porters on Capitol Hill, including most members of this committee, who have joined 
with us in trying to do everything possible to get Congress to prevent more mindless 
cuts to our defense budget. 

Unfortunately, these combined efforts have been unsuccessful in actually restor- 
ing adequate and predictable resources for DOD. We have had to endure deep cuts 
to readiness, weather pay freezes and civilian furloughs, and cut badly needed in- 
vestments in modernization and critical technologies. At the same time, Congress 
has sometimes sought to protect programs that DOD has argued are no longer need- 
ed, or require significant reform. 

We have had the worst of both worlds — a double whammy of mindless sequestra- 
tion coupled with inability to reform. 

As many of you know, it wasn’t always this way. 

During the defense drawdown after the Cold War, DOD had much more flexibility 
thanks to the help of Congress. For example, we were able to resize the Army, retire 
the A-6 Intruder and many other weapons systems, and implement multiple BRAC 
rounds, which freed up dollars we re-allocated to keep our force structure ready, ca- 
pable, and deployable around the world. 

I know some of the changes and reforms we’re proposing may feel like a signifi- 
cant change from how we currently do business. But if anyone can understand how 
the dots connect and how we need Congress’ help to be able to defend our country, 
our allies, and our interests in an increasingly dangerous world, it’s you — the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

The fact is, if we’re not able to implement the changes and reforms we need, we 
will be forced to make painful tradeoffs, even at the higher topline the President 
is requesting. We will lose further ground on modernization and readiness — leaving 
tomorrow’s force less capable and leaving our Nation less secure. We will face sig- 
nificant hurdles to executing our Nation’s defense strategy. That’s why we need your 
help. 


III. THE president’s FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET 

As we do every year when formulating our budget, this budget seeks to balance 
readiness, capability, and size — because we must ensure that, whatever the size of 
our force, we have the resources to provide every servicemember with the right 
training, the right equipment, the right compensation, and the right quality of fel- 
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low troops. That is the only way we can ensure our military is fully prepared to 
accomplish its missions. 

Almost two-thirds of DOD’s fiscal year 2016 base budget — $348.4 billion — funds 
our day-to-day expenses, similar to what a business would call its operating budget. 
This covers, among other expenses, the cost of fuel, spare parts, logistics support, 
maintenance, service contracts, and administration. It also includes pay and bene- 
fits for military and civilian personnel, which by themselves comprise nearly half 
of our total budget. 

The remaining third of our base budget — $185.9 billion — comprises investments in 
future defense needs, much like a business’ capital improvement budget. It pays for 
the research, development, testing, evaluation, and ultimately acquisition of the 
weapons, equipment, and facilities that our servicemembers need. 

Broken down differently, our base budget includes the following categories: 

• Military pay and benefits (including health care and retirement bene- 
fits) — $169 billion, or about 32 percent of the base budget. 

• Civilian pay and benefits — $79 billion, or about 15 percent of the base 
budget. 

• Other operating costs — $105 billion, or about 20 percent of the base 
budget. 

• Acquisition and other investments (Procurement; research, development, 
testing, and evaluation; and new facilities construction) — $181 billion, or 
about 34 percent of the base budget. 

Modernization 

What makes this budget different is the focus it puts, more so than any other over 
the last decade, on new funding for modernization. After years of war, which re- 
quired the deferral of longer-term modernization investments, this budget puts re- 
newed emphasis on preparing for future threats — especially threats that challenge 
our military’s power projection capabilities. 

Threats to Power Projection and our Technological Edge 

Being able to project power anywhere across the globe by rapidly surging aircraft, 
ships, troops, and supplies lies at the core of our defense strategy and what the 
American people have come to expect of their military. It guarantees that when an 
acute crisis erupts anywhere in the world, America can provide aid when disaster 
strikes, reinforce our allies when they are threatened, and protect our citizens and 
interests globally. It also assures freedom of navigation and overflight, and allows 
global commerce to flow freely. 

For decades, U.S. global power projection has relied on the ships, planes, sub- 
marines, bases, aircraft carriers, satellites, networks, and other advanced capabili- 
ties that comprise our military’s unrivaled technological edge. But today that superi- 
ority is being challenged in unprecedented ways. 

Advanced military technologies, from rockets and drones to chemical and biologi- 
cal capabilities, have found their way into the arsenals of both non-state actors as 
well as previously less capable militaries. Other nations — among them Russia, 
China, Iran, and North Korea — have been pursuing long-term, comprehensive mili- 
tary modernization programs to close the technology gap that has long existed be- 
tween them and the United States. 

These modernization programs are developing and fielding advanced aircraft, sub- 
marines, and both longer-range and more accurate ballistic and cruise missiles. 
They’re developing new and advanced anti-ship and anti-air missiles, as well as new 
counter-space, cyber, electronic warfare, undersea, and air attack capabilities. In 
some areas, we see levels of new weapons development that we haven’t seen since 
the mid-1980s, near the peak of the Soviet Union’s surge in Cold War defense 
spending. 

Targeted Investments in the President’s Budget 

One of the reasons we are asking for more money this year than last year is to 
reverse recent under-investment in new weapons systems by making targeted in- 
vestments to help us stay ahead of emerging threats — adding substantial funding 
for space control and launch capabilities, missile defense, cyber, and advanced sen- 
sors, communications, and munitions — all of which are critical for power projection 
in contested environments. 

The budget also makes significant investments in the resilience and survivability 
of our infrastructure and forces, particularly in the western Pacific, with improved 
active defenses such as our Patriot and AEGIS systems, as well as selective hard- 
ening of key installations and facilities. 
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DOD is also addressing the erosion of U.S. technological superiority with the De- 
fense Innovation Initiative (DII). The DII is an ambitious department-wide effort to 
identify and invest in innovative ways to sustain and advance America’s military 
dominance for the 21st century. 

The DII will identify, develop, and field breakthrough technologies and systems 
through a new Long-Range Research & Development Planning Program, and the 
President’s budget supports this effort through specific investments in promising 
new technologies and capabilities such as high-speed strike weapons, advanced aero- 
nautics, rail guns, and high energy lasers. The DII also involves the development 
of innovative operational concepts that would help us use our current capabilities 
in new and creative ways. The ultimate aim is to help craft ‘offset strategies’ that 
maximize our strengths and exploit the weaknesses of potential adversaries. 

Our budget is also making focused and sustained investments in modernization 
and manning across the nuclear enterprise, even as we reduce the roles and num- 
bers of nuclear weapons in the U.S. nuclear posture. These investments are critical 
for ensuring the continued safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear deter- 
rent, as well as the long-term health of the force that supports our nuclear triad, 
particularly after recent troubling lapses in parts of DOD’s nuclear enterprise. To 
help fund improvements across the nuclear enterprise, we are requesting an in- 
crease of approximately $1 billion in fiscal year 2016, and about $8 billion over the 
FYDP. 

Readiness 

DOD must rebuild and recover after more than 13 years of uninterrupted war. 
But our effort to do so has been frustrated by two variables, both of which are out 
of our hands — one, the continued high operational tempo and high demand for our 
forces, and two, the uncertainty surrounding annual appropriations. 

Only over the last couple of years has readiness begun to recover from the strains 
of over a decade of war, exacerbated by sequestration in 2013. Nevertheless, readi- 
ness remains at troubling levels across the force. 

While our forward-deployed forces remain ready, our surge forces at home are not 
as ready as they need to be. The President’s budget therefore invests in near-term 
unit readiness by adjusting service end-strength ramps to reduce personnel turbu- 
lence and stress on the force, while increasing funding to improve home station 
training and training-related infrastructure. 

This past year has demonstrated that our military must be ready to fight more 
than just the last war. We have to be prepared across all domains — air, land, sea, 
space, and in cyberspace — to engage in both low- and high-end missions and con- 
flicts, as well as in the shadowy, so-called ‘hybrid warfare’ space in between. 

While this budget submission’s requested and projected funding levels will enable 
the military to continue making steady progress toward full-spectrum combat readi- 
ness, the gains we’ve recently made are fragile. Sustaining them to provide for 
ready and capable forces will require both time and a stable flow of resources, which 
is why, even under the budget we’re requesting, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
won’t all reach their readiness goals until 2020, and the Air Force won’t do so until 
2023. 

Army: 

For fiscal year 2016, the Army’s base budget of $126.5 billion supports an end 
strength of 1,015,000 soldiers — 475,000 soldiers on active duty, 342,000 soldiers in 
the Army National Guard, and 198,000 soldiers in the Army Reserve — comprising 
57 total force brigade combat teams and associated enablers. The budget also sup- 
ports 19 brigade-level training rotations at the Army’s Combat Training Centers, 
which are critical to the Army’s efforts to reach full-spectrum combat readiness. 

While the Army’s postwar end-strength target remains a force of approximately 

450.000 Active-Duty soldiers, 335,000 Army National Guard soldiers, and 195,000 
Army Reserve soldiers, this year’s budget slows the drawdown rate. Rather than 
planning to reduce the Active-Duty Force by 20,000 soldiers and the National Guard 
by 14,000 soldiers in fiscal year 2016, the Army will instead plan to reduce by 

15.000 active-duty soldiers and 8,000 guardsmen, while still maintaining its sched- 
ule for reducing unit structure. This will help mitigate personnel turbulence and 
stress, while also improving unit manning as the Army approaches its target size. 

The Army’s budget for fiscal year 2016 also includes $4.5 billion for Army heli- 
copter modernization. Specifically: 

• UH-60M Black Hawk: We are requesting $1.6 billion to support buying 
94 multi-mission helicopters in fiscal year 2016, and $6.1 billion for 301 
helicopters over the FYDP. 
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• AH-64E Apache: We are requesting $1.4 billion to support development 
and purchase of 64 attack helicopters in fiscal year 2016, and $6.2 billion 
for 303 helicopters over the FYDP. 

• CH^7F Chinook: We are requesting $1.1 billion to support development 
and purchase of 39 cargo helicopters in fiscal year 2016, and $3.2 hillion 
for 95 helicopters over the FYDP. 

• UH-72 Lakota: We are requesting $187 million in fiscal year 2016 to sup- 
port the final buy of 28 light utility helicopters. 

These investments require difficult trade-offs given today’s constrained fiscal envi- 
ronment. That is why the Army is resubmitting the Army’s Aviation Restructure 
Initiative, which makes the most efficient use of taxpayer dollars by retiring out- 
dated airframes and streamlining the Army’s helicopter fleet so that platforms can 
be modernized and allocated where they are needed most. 

As you know, I am committed to reviewing the Army’s Aviation Restructure Ini- 
tiative. However, the Army believes that fully implementing the Aviation Restruc- 
ture Initiative (ARI), which includes shifting National Guard Apaches to Active- 
Duty units while providing Guard units with Black Hawks, is prudent for several 
reasons. 

For one, Apaches are in high demand at high levels of readiness that would re- 
quire Guard units manning them to mobilize at unprecedentedly high rates; or al- 
ternatively, for the Army to spend a total of approximately $4.4 hillion to fully equip 
the Guard’s Apache battalions, and then $350 million per year to maintain them 
at those high levels of readiness. Meanwhile, Black Hawks are more suitable for 
Guard missions here at home. Whether homeland defense, disaster relief, support 
to civil authorities, or complementing our active-duty military, these missions tend 
to demand transport and medical capabilities more than the attack capabilities of 
Apaches. In sum, the initiative avoids approximately $12 billion in costs through fis- 
cal year 2035 and saves over $1 billion annually starting in fiscal year 2020. Consid- 
ering these figures, implementing the Aviation Restructure Initiative is not only in 
the best warfighting interest of the Army, but also in the interest of the taxpayers 
who fund it. 

I know this is a contentious issue. However, we believe the ARI is the least cost, 
best solution for the Army’s aviation enterprise. DOD looks forward to making its 
case to the National Commission on the Future of the Army established by the 2015 
National Defense Authorization Act. 

Navy and Marine Corps: 

The Navy and Marine Corps are allocated $161 billion for fiscal year 2016, sup- 
porting a 282-ship fleet in 2016 and a 304-ship fleet by fiscal year 2020 with a re- 
turn to 11 aircraft carriers, 386,600 Active-Duty and Reserve sailors, and 222,900 
Active-Duty and Reserve marines. 

The President’s budget invests $16.6 billion in shipbuilding for fiscal year 2016, 
and $95.9 billion over the FYDP. The budget protects critical Navy and Marine 
Corps investments in undersea, surface, amphibious, and airborne capabilities — all 
of which are critical for addressing emerging threats. Specifically: 

• Submarines: We are requesting $5.7 billion for fiscal year 2016, and $30.9 
billion over the FYDP, to support buying two Virginia-class attack sub- 
marines a year through fiscal year 2020. We are also requesting $1.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 2016, and $10.5 billion over the FYDP, to support the 
replacement for the Ohio-class ballistic missile submarine. 

• DDG-51 Guided Missile Destroyers: We are requesting $3.4 billion for fis- 
cal year 2016, and $18.5 billion over the FYDP, to support the continued 
development and procurement of two DDG-51 destroyers a year through 
fiscal year 2020. 

• Aircraft Carriers: The President’s budget plan enables us to support 11 
carrier strike groups. We are requesting $678 million in fiscal year 2016, 
and $3.9 billion over the FYDP, to support the refueling and overhaul of 
the USS George Washington. We are also requesting $2.8 billion in fiscal 
year 2016, and $12.5 billion over the FYDP, to support completion of the 
Gerald Ford, 4-year construction of the John F. Kennedy, and long-lead 
items for CVN-SO, Enterprise. 

• Littoral Combat Ships (LCS) and Small Surface Combatants: We are re- 
questing $1.8 billion in fiscal year 2016, and $9.4 billion over the FYDP, 
to support development and procurement of 14 littoral combat ships over 
the F'TOP — including 3 LCS in fiscal year 2016. We are also requesting 
$55 million in fiscal year 2016, and $7fe.8 million over the FYDP, to sup- 
port capability improvements to the survivability and lethality of the LCS 
required for the Navy to modify it into a small surface combatant. 
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• Fleet Replenishment Oiler: We are requesting $674 million to support 
buying one new fleet replenishment oiler, the TAO(X), in fiscal year 
2016 — part of a $2.4 billion request to buy four of them over the FYDP. 

• Amphibious Transport Docks: We are requesting $668 million in fiscal 
year 2016 to finish buying one San Antonio-class amphibious transport 
dock. 

• F-35 Lightning II Joint Strike Fighter: The Department of the Navy is 
procuring two F-35 variants, the Navy carrier-based F-35C and the Ma- 
rine Corps short take-off and vertical landing F-35B. The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps are requesting $3.1 billion in fiscal year 2016 to support pro- 
curement of 13 aircraft — 9 F-35Bs and 4 F-35Cs — and aircraft modifica- 
tions and initial spares, and $20.9 billion over the FYDP to support pro- 
curement of 121 aircraft and aircraft modifications and initial spares. 

• Patrol and Airborne Early Warning Aircraft: We are requesting $3.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 2016, and $10.1 billion over the FYDP, to support con- 
tinued development and procurement of 47 P-8A Poseidon maritime pa- 
trol aircraft through fiscal year 2020. We are also requesting $1.3 billion 
in fiscal year 2016, and $6.1 billion over the FYDP, to support buying 24 
E-2D Hawkeye airborne early warning aircraft through fiscal year 2020. 

Making these investments while also abiding by fiscal prudence, we had to make 
more difficult trade-offs. For that reason, we are resubmitting our request to place 
some of the Navy’s cruisers and an amphibious landing ship — 12 ships in total, in- 
cluding 11 cruisers — into a phased modernization program that will provide them 
with enhanced capability and a longer lifespan. Given that our cruisers are the most 
capable ships for controlling the air defenses of a carrier strike group, and in light 
of anti-ship missile capabilities being pursued by other nations, this modernization 
program will, over the next decade and a half, be a baseline requirement for sus- 
taining both our cruiser fleet and 11 carrier strike groups through 2045. 

I acknowledge and appreciate the plan put forward in the 2015 National Defense 
Authorization Act, which helps us get to our goal, and which we have begun to im- 
plement. However, this plan is more expensive, and results in shorter ship life. Con- 
sidering that our plan is critical for our power projection capabilities, we believe it 
should be implemented in full, and look forward to working with the Congress as 
we move forward. 

Air Force: 

The Air Force is allocated a base budget of $152.9 billion for fiscal year 2016, sup- 
porting a force of 491,700 Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve airmen, 49 tactical fight- 
er squadrons, 96 operational bombers out of a total 154-aircraft bomber fleet, and 
a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent that includes 450 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

The Air Force’s budget reflects DOD’s decision to protect modernization funding 
for advanced capabilities and platforms most relevant to both present and emerging 
threats — in this case, fifth-generation fighters, long-range bombers, and mid-air re- 
fueling aircraft to assure our air superiority and global reach; both manned and re- 
motely-piloted aircraft to help meet combatant commanders’ needs for intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR); and research and development to ensure 
continued and competitive space launch capabilities. Specifically: 

• F-35A Lightning II Joint Strike Fighter: We are requesting $6 billion to 
support buying 44 aircraft, aircraft modifications, and initial spares in 
fiscal year 2016, and $33.5 billion to support bu 3 dng 275 aircraft, modi- 
fications, and spares over the FYDP. 

• KC^SA Pegasus Refueling Tanker: We are requesting $2.4 billion to buy 
12 aircraft in fiscal year 2016, and $14.6 billion to buy 72 aircraft over 
the FYDP. 

• Long-Range Strike Bomber: We are requesting $1.2 billion for research 
and development in fiscal year 2016, and $13.9 billion over the FYDP. 

• Remotely -Piloted Aircraft: We are requesting $904 million to support buy- 
ing 29 MQ-9A Reapers in fiscal year 2016, and $4.8 billion to support 
buying 77 of them over the FYDP. This investment is critical to ensuring 
the Air Force has enough around-the-clock permissive ISR combat air pa- 
trols — in this case, allowing us to increase from 55 to 60 — to meet in- 
creased battlefield demands. 

• Competitive Space Launch: This budget supports year-over-year increases 
in competitive space launches — going up from two in fiscal year 2015 to 
three in fiscal year 2016, and further increasing to four competitive 
launches in fiscal year 2017. The budget also supports investments to 
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mitigate DOD reliance on the RD-180 space engine that powers the Atlas 
V Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle rockets. 

• Combat Rescue Helicopter: We are requesting $156 million in fiscal year 
2016 for the Air Force’s next-generation combat rescue helicopter — part 
of a total $1.6 billion request over the FYDP for research, development, 
testing, and evaluation — and requesting $717 million over the FYDP for 
procurement. 

In light of high demand coupled with congressional consultations, the Air Force 
budget reflects DOD’s decision to slow the retirement timelines for three key ISR 
and battle management platforms. 

We chose to defer the retirement of the U-2 Dragon Lady reconnaissance aircraft 
until fiscal year 2019, when planned sensor upgrades to the RQ^ Global Hawk will 
combine with other capabilities to mitigate the loss of the U-2. We chose to delay 
the previously planned retirement of seven E-3 Sentry AWACS until fiscal year 
2019, so they can support air operations over Iraq and Syria. We chose to delay re- 
tirement of any E-8 JSTARS through fiscal year 2020, pending final approval of the 
Air Force’s acquisition strategy for its replacement. 

The Air Force budget also supports a timeline that would phase out and retire 
the A-10 in fiscal year 2019. With the gradual retirement of the A-10 that we’re 
proposing, the Air Force will better support legacy fleet readiness and the planned 
schedule for standing up the F-35A by filling in some of the overall fighter mainte- 
nance personnel shortfalls with trained and qualified personnel from the retiring A- 
10 squadrons. 

As you know, F-35 maintainer demand has already required the Air Force to use 
the authority Congress provided last year to move some A-lOs into back-up aircraft 
inventory status. I should note that the Air Force is doing so only to the extent that 
it absolutely must, and so far intends to move far fewer A-lOs into this status than 
what Congress has authorized. I know this is an important issue, and DOD looks 
forward to working with you on it. 

Defense-Wide: 

The remaining share of our base budget — about $94 billion — is allocated across 
DOD. This includes funding for cyber. United States Special Operations Command, 
the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, the Defense Health Agency, the 
Joint Staff, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and missile defense. 

For fiscal year 2016, a $9.6 billion total investment in missile defense helps pro- 
tect the U.S. Homeland, deployed forces, and our allies and partners. This includes 
$8.1 billion for the Missile Defense Agency, $1.6 billion of which will help ensure 
the reliability of U.S. ground-based interceptors, which are currently sited at Fort 
Greely, AK, and Vandenberg Air Force Base, CA. The budget also continues to sup- 
port the President’s timeline for implementing the European Phased Adaptive Ap- 
proach. 

Overseas Contingency Operations: 

Separate from DOD’s base budget, we are also requesting $50.9 billion in Over- 
seas Contingency Operations (OCO) funding for fiscal year 2016. This represents a 
21 percent decrease from last year’s $64.2 billion in OCO funding, continuing OCO’s 
decline since 2010, while also reflecting continued operational demands on U.S. 
forces around the world. OCO comprises funding for: 

• Afghanistan and Other Operations: We are requesting $42.5 billion to 
support Operation Freedom’s Sentinel and other missions. This includes 
$7.8 billion for reset and retrograde of U.S. equipment from Afghanistan, 
as well as $3.8 billion for training and equipping the Afghan National Secu- 
rity Forces through our ongoing train, advise, and assist mission. 

• Counter-ISIL Operations: We are requesting $5.3 billion to support Oper- 
ation Inherent Resolve. This includes $1.3 billion for training and equipping 
Iraqi forces, including Kurdish forces, and the vetted moderate Syrian oppo- 
sition. 

• Counterterrorism Partnerships Fund: Reflecting the vital role that our al- 
lies and partners play in countering terrorism that could threaten U.S. citi- 
zens, we are requesting $2.1 billion for the Counterterrorism Partnerships 
Fund that President Obama established last year. 

• NATO Reassurance: We are requesting $789 million for the European Re- 
assurance Initiative, which the President created last year to help reassure 
our NATO allies and reinforce our Article V commitment in light of Russia’s 
violations of Ukrainian sovereignty. 
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The conclusion of major combat operations in Afghanistan and Iraq has resulted 
in a 73 percent drop in DOD’s OCO costs from their $187 billion peak in fiscal year 
2008. 

We are continuing to use OCO as appropriate to finance our military’s response 
to unforeseen crises, but we must also account for those enduring priorities that we 
do not envision going away — such as supporting our Afghan partners, countering 
terrorism, maintaining a strong forward presence in the Middle East, and ensuring 
our military is ready to respond to a wide range of potential crises. 

The administration intends to transition OCO’s enduring costs to the base budget 
between fiscal years 2017 and 2020. We will do this over time, and in a way that 
protects our defense strategy — including DOD’s abilities to deter agression, main- 
tain crisis-ready forces, and project power across the globe. This transition, however, 
will not be possible unless the threat of sequestration has been removed. 

Having financed the costs of key military activities — such as counterterrorism op- 
erations and our Middle East posture — outside the base budget for 14 years, and 
knowing that the security situation in the Middle East remains volatile, it will take 
time to determine which OCO costs are most likely to be enduring, and which are 
not. But we will release a plan later this year, which will also address how we will 
budget for uncertainty surrounding unforeseen future crises, and implications for 
DOD’s budget. 


IV. COMPENSATION 

The choices we face about military compensation are vexing, critically important, 
and closely followed, so I want to be direct and upfront with you. 

When our troops go into battle — risking their lives — we owe to them, and their 
families, not only adequate pay and compensation, but also the right investments — 
in the right people, the right training, and the right weapons and equipment — so 
that they can accomplish their missions and come home safely. 

To meet all of these obligations at once, we have to balance how we allocate our 
dollars. It would be irresponsible to prioritize compensation, force size, equipment, 
or training in isolation, only to put our servicemembers’ lives at unacceptable risk 
in battle. 

For the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget, the Defense Department considered 
its compensation proposals very carefully, as well as those approved by Congress in 
the 2015 National Defense Authorization Act. Accordingly, this budget again pro- 
poses modest adjustments to shift funds from compensation into readiness, capa- 
bility, and force structure, so that our people can continue executing their missions 
with continued excellence. 

As you know, the congressionally-commissioned Military Compensation and Re- 
tirement Modernization Commission has recently released its own compensation 
proposals. Their work, which DOD is continuing to analyze, shows thoughtfulness 
and good intent, which we deeply appreciate. 

Given that this hearing is being held before the department has submitted its rec- 
ommendations on the commission’s report to President Obama, it would not be ap- 
propriate for me to discuss them at this time. Many of these proposals would signifi- 
cantly affect our servicemembers and their families, and DOD owes them, the Presi- 
dent, and the country our utmost diligence and most rigorous analysis. 

However, I can say that the department agrees with the overarching goals of the 
commission, especially providing servicemembers and beneficiaries more options — 
whether in preparing for retirement or in making health care choices. 

I can also say that the commission’s proposals are complicated, and do not lend 
themselves to binary answers. Therefore, when we provide the President with our 
recommendations on each proposal, DOD will clarify not simply whether we support 
each proposal, but also where we recommend specific modifications to improve or 
enable us to fully support a given proposal. 

We believe there is something positive in almost every one of the commission’s 
recommendations, and that they present a great opportunity to ensure we honor our 
servicemembers past, present, and future. I look forward to Congress’ support and 
partnership as we work hard to take advantage of it. 

V. IMPACT OF SEQUESTRATION 

At the end of 2013, policymakers came together on a bipartisan basis to partially 
reverse sequestration and pay for higher discretionary funding levels with long-term 
reforms. We’ve seen how that bipartisan agreement has allowed us to invest in 
areas ranging from research and manufacturing to strengthening our military. 
We’ve also seen the positive impact on our economy, with a more responsible and 
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orderly budget process helping contribute to the fastest job growth since the late 
1990s. 

The President’s budget builds on this progress by reversing sequestration, paid for 
with a balanced mix of commonsense spending cuts and teix loophole closures, while 
also proposing additional deficit reduction that would put debt on a downward path 
as a share of the economy. The President has also made clear that he will not accept 
a budget that locks in sequestration going forward. 

As the Joint Chiefs and others have outlined, and as I will detail in this testi- 
mony, sequestration would damage our national security, ultimately resulting in a 
military that is too small and insufficiently equipped to fully implement our defense 
strategy. This would reflect poorly on America’s global leadership, which has been 
the one critical but defining constant in a turbulent and dangerous world. In fact, 
even the threat of sequestration has had real effects. 

You don’t need me to tell you that the President has said he will not accept a 
budget that severs the vital link between our national and economic security. Why? 
Because the strength of our Nation depends on the strength of our economy, and 
a strong military depends on a strong educational system, thriving private-sector 
businesses, and innovative research. Because that principle — matching defense in- 
creases with non-defense increases dollar-for-dollar — was a basic condition of the bi- 
partisan agreement we got in 2013. The President sees no reason why we shouldn’t 
uphold those same principles in any agreement now. 

The only way we’re going to get out of the wilderness of sequestration is if we 
work together. I therefore appeal to members of Congress, from both parties, to 
start looking for ways to find a truly bipartisan compromise. I hope they can make 
clear to their colleagues that sequestration would also damage America’s long-term 
strength, preventing our country from making pro-growth investments in areas 
ranging from basic research to early childhood education — investments that, in the 
past, have helped make our military the finest fighting force the world has ever 
known. 

Sequestration is set to return in just over 200 days. Letting that happen would 
be unwise and unsafe for our national defense, over both the short and long term. 

Short-Term Impact 

DOD has had to live with uncertain budgets for the last three years, continuous 
and sudden downward revisions of our budget plans, and even a government clo- 
sure. To continue meeting all of our mission requirements, we’ve done our best to 
manage through these circumstances, underfunding significant parts of our force 
and its support systems. Put bluntly, we have survived, but not thrived. Our mili- 
tary has made painful choices and tradeoffs among the size, capabilities, and readi- 
ness of our joint force, and we’ve amassed a number of bills that are now coming 
due. 

That’s why the department has been counting on and planning for a budget in- 
crease of roughly $35 billion above sequestration-level caps in fiscal year 2016. If 
it looks like DOD will be operating at sequestration levels in 2016, on October 1 
we will have to swiftly begin making cuts so that we don’t end up $35 billion short 
as we approach year’s end. 

A return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 would affect all aspects of the depart- 
ment, but not all equally. 

More than one-third of the fiscal year 2016 cuts would come have to come from 
Operations and Maintenance accounts, with unavoidable reductions in readiness 
and our ability to shape world events in America’s interest. Let me put this more 
plainly: allowing sequestration to return would deprive our troops of what they need 
to accomplish their missions. 

Approximately half of the cuts would have to come from the department’s mod- 
ernization accounts, undermining our efforts to secure technological superiority for 
U.S. forces in future conflicts. Because there are bills that DOD absolutely must 
pay — such as the salaries of our troops — many capabilities being developed to 
counter known threats from highly capable adversaries would be delayed or can- 
celled, deepening our Nation’s vulnerabilities at a time when the world is growing 
more dangerous, not less. Sequestration would put a hold on critical programs like 
our Aerospace Innovation Initiative, the Next Generation Adaptive Engine, the 
Ground-Based Interceptor missile defense kill vehicle redesign, and several space 
control efforts. 

Deferring these investments is bad policy and makes the Defense Department less 
competitive for the future. What’s more, it breaks faith with the troops of today and 
the troops of tomorrow. It undermines the defense industrial base that is a critical 
foundation for our national security. 
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Long-Term Impact 

If sequestration were to persist over time, the long-term consequences would be 
harder hitting. We would ultimately have a military that looks fundamentally dif- 
ferent, and that performs much differently, from what our Nation is accustomed to. 

If we are forced to sequestration-level budgets, I do not believe that we can con- 
tinue to make incremental cuts and maintain the same general set of objectives as 
we’ve had in our defense strategy. I will insist that new cuts be accompanied by 
a frank reassessment of our strategic approach to addressing the threats we face 
around the world — what we are asking the Armed Forces to do and to be prepared 
to do. 

I cannot tell you right now exactly what that means — DOD is not resigned to the 
return of sequestration — but I can tell you that I will direct the department to look 
at all aspects of the defense budget to determine how best to absorb these cuts. No 
portion of our budget can remain inviolate. 

What I will not do is let DOD continue mortgaging our future readiness and capa- 
bility. I will not send our troops into a fight with outdated equipment, inadequate 
readiness, and ineffective doctrine. 

Everything else is on the table. 

What does that mean? We could be forced to consider pay cuts, not just cuts in 
the growth of compensation. We could be forced to consider all means of shedding 
excess infrastructure, not just working within the congressional BRAG process. We 
could be forced to look at significant force structure cuts, not just trimming around 
the edges. We could be forced to ask our military to do — and be prepared to do — 
significantly less than what we have traditionally expected, and required of it. 

I am not afraid to ask these difficult questions, but if we are stuck with sequestra- 
tion’s budget cuts over the long term, our entire nation will have to live with the 
answers. 

A prolonged period of depressed defense budgets will almost certainly mean a 
smaller, less capable, and less ready military. No one can fully predict the impact 
on the future. But it could translate into future conflicts that last longer, and are 
more costly in both lives and dollars. 

That may sound severe to some, but it is a fact, and history should be our guide 
when we think about the true cost of sequestration. 

The Case for Repealing Sequestration 

I know I’m preaching to the choir here. If sequestration could have been reversed 
by just this committee and its counterpart in the House, it probably would have 
happened years ago. So I offer the following to members of the committee about 
what you can remind your colleagues when you ask for their vote to repeal seques- 
tration: 

Remind them that even after the increase we’re asking for, DOD’s budget as a 
share of total Federal spending will still be at a near-historic low — a quarter of what 
it was during the Korean War, a third of what it was during the Vietnam war, and 
half of what it was during the Reagan buildup. 

Remind them that the increased funding is for modernization that’s critical to 
keeping our military’s technological edge and staying ahead of potential adversaries. 

Remind them that DOD has hands-on leadership from the very top — me — devoted 
to using taxpayer dollars better than they’ve been used in the past. You have my 
personal commitment to greater accountability, greater efficiency, and running this 
department better and leaner than before. 

Remind them that sequestration’s cuts to long-term investments will likely make 
those investments more costly down the line. All who bemoan unnecessary Pentagon 
program delays and the associated cost overruns should know that sequestration 
will only make these problems worse. I can easily sympathize with my non-defense 
counterparts in this regard; knowing how wasteful and inefficient sequestration 
would be at DOD, I have no doubt the same is true at other departments and agen- 
cies as well. 

Remind them that sequestration’s impact on our domestic budget will cause fur- 
ther longterm damage to our defense — because the strength of our Nation depends 
on the strength of our economy, and a strong military needs strong schools to pro- 
vide the best people, strong businesses to provide the best weapons and equipment, 
and strong science and research sectors to provide the best new innovations and 
technologies. 

Remind them that we can’t keep kicking this can down the road. The more we 
prolong tough decisions, the more difficult and more costly they will be later on. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

The men and women of DOD are counting on Congress to help assure the 
strength of our military and American global leadership at a time of great change 
in the world. 

We must reverse the decline in defense budgets to execute our strategy and fund 
a modern, ready, leaner force in a balanced way. We must seize the opportunity to 
enact necessary reforms in how we do business. We must bring an end to the threat 
sequestration poses to the future of our force and American credibility around the 
world. 

As you evaluate the President’s budget submission, I encourage you and your col- 
leagues to keep it in perspective. 

In the years since the President’s fiscal year 2012 budget request — the benchmark 
for cuts prescribed under the 2011 Budget Control Act — DOD’s 10-year budget pro- 
jections have absorbed more than $750 billion in cuts, or more than three-quarters 
of the trillion-dollar cuts that would be required should sequestration be allowed to 
run its course. While some claim this is our biggest budget ever, the fact is, as a 
share of total Federal spending, DOD’s fiscal year 2016 budget is at a near-historic 
low — representing about 14 percent of total Federal discretionary and non-discre- 
tionary outlays. DOD’s total budget remains more than $100 billion below what it 
was at the height of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

I think we can all agree that the world in 2014 was even more complicated than 
we could have foreseen. Given today’s security environment — which has over 
200,000 American servicemembers stationed in over 130 countries conducting nearly 
60 named operations — our proposed increase in defense spending over last year’s 
budget is a responsible, prudent approach. 

Some of you may recall how, in 1991, after America’s Cold War victory and amid 
doubts about America’s engagement with the world and calls for a bigger domestic 
peace dividend, a bipartisan group in Congress stepped forward to help shape Amer- 
ica’ global leadership and make long-term decisions from which we continue to ben- 
efit. 

Senators Sam Nunn and Dick Lugar helped craft, pass, and pay for the small Co- 
operative Threat Reduction Program that allowed the United States and DOD to 
provide the funding and expertise to help former Soviet states decommission their 
nuclear, biological, and chemical weapon stockpiles. 

The Nunn-Lugar program was initially opposed abroad, and there were also 
doubts at the Pentagon about whether we could implement it without losing track 
of funding. I know. I helped lead the program in its early years. But with slow and 
diligent effort by American defense officials, the Congress, and our foreign partners, 
it worked. 

It helped prevent weapons of mass destruction from falling into the wrong hands. 
It helped establish a pattern of international cooperation and global norms in the 
post-Cold War international order. In the light of the current instability in Ukraine, 
it might have staved off several variants of nuclear disaster. 

But it also set an important precedent for our work on this budget and in the 
years ahead. It shows what congressional conviction — especially when it is bipar- 
tisan — can accomplish in foreign policy. It shows the value of foresight and planning 
for an uncertain future. It shows how spending a relatively few dollars today can 
generate huge value down the line. 

As the new Secretary of Defense, I hope it will be possible to again unite behind 
what our great nation should do to protect our people and make a better world, and 
provide our magnificent men and women of DOD — who make up the greatest fight- 
ing force the world has ever known — what they deserve. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I hope that every 
Member of Congress is able to hear that message that you have 
just conveyed. Thank you. 

General Dempsey? 

STATEMENT OF GEN MARTIN E. DEMPSEY, USA, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Dempsey. Thank you, Chairman, Ranking Member 
Reed, other distinguished members of this committee. I appreciate 
the opportunity to provide you an update on our Armed Forces and 
to discuss our defense budget for 2016 . 
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I would ask that my written statement be submitted for the 
record. I will touch on just a few points of emphasis. 

Our military remains strong today. However, with threats pro- 
liferating, resources declining, and sequestration just months away, 
our ability to assure our allies is in question and our advantages 
over our adversaries are shrinking. 

This is a major strategic challenge, affecting not only our mili- 
tary, but ultimately America’s leadership in the global world order. 
We face the reemergence of nation states with the capability, and 
potentially the intent, to constrain us. In space and cyberspace, our 
adversaries are rapidly leveling the playing field. We face an in- 
creasingly capable network of non state actors, including the Is- 
lamic State in Iraq and the Levant [ISIL], who threaten our na- 
tional security interests both overseas and at home. 

Our strategy against ISIL integrates and balances nine lines of 
effort, only two of which are military. ISIL’s threat is transregional 
and will require a sustainable level of effort over an extended pe- 
riod of time to create an environment in which they will be ex- 
pelled and ultimately defeated. 

In Europe, Russia seeks to reduce NATO [the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] and European Union influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope and generate disagreement among our NATO allies on the 
very future of Europe. Russian leaders have chosen a very dan- 
gerous path to achieve their strategic objectives, lighting a fire of 
ethnicity and nationalism not seen in Europe in 65 years, and it 
may burn out of control. Our strategy is to reassure and reinforce 
our NATO allies while considering other instruments of national 
power to counter Russian aggression. 

Altogether, the global security environment is as uncertain as I 
have seen it in my 40 years of service. We are at a point where 
our national aspirations are at risk of exceeding our available re- 
sources. 

That brings me to the budget. We have heard Congress loud and 
clear as over the years it has challenged us to become more effi- 
cient and to determine the minimum essential requirements we 
need to do what the Nation asks us to do. PB16 [The President’s 
Budget for fiscal year 2016] is that answer. 

In my judgment, this budget represents a responsible combina- 
tion of capability, capacity, and readiness investment. It is what we 
need to remain, however, at the bottom edge of manageable risk to 
our national defense. As the Chairman said, there is no slack, there 
is no margin left for error, nor for response to strategic surprise. 

Funding lower than PB16, and a lack of flexibility in making the 
internal reforms necessary, could and will, in fact, put us in a situ- 
ation where our National Defense Strategy will simply no longer be 
viable. 

For the past 25 years, the United States military has secured the 
global commons. We have deterred adversaries, reassured allies, 
and responded to crises and to conflict by maintaining our presence 
abroad. It has been our strategy to shape the international security 
environment by our forward presence and by building relationships 
among regional partners. 

In general terms, one-third of the force is forward-deployed, one- 
third has just returned, and one-third is preparing to deploy. Of ne- 
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cessity, certain capabilities actually operate with half of our forces 
deployed and the other half recovering. This puts a significant 
strain on our men and women in uniform and on their families. 

Sequestration will fundamentally and significantly change the 
way we deploy the force and shape the security environment. We 
will be almost 20 percent smaller but our forward presence will be 
reduced by more than a third. We will have less influence, and we 
will be less responsive. Conflict will take longer to resolve and will 
be more costly, both in terms of dollars and in casualties. 

In an age when we are less certain about what will happen next, 
but quite certain that it will happen more quickly, we will be fur- 
ther away and less ready than we need to be. 

Simply stated, sequestration will result in a dramatic change in 
how we protect our Nation and how we promote our National inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, our men and women 
in uniform are performing around the globe with extraordinary 
courage, character, and professionalism. We owe them and their 
families clarity and, importantly, predictability on everything from 
policy to compensation, health care, equipment, training, and readi- 
ness. 

Settling down this uncertainty in our decision-making processes 
will help keep the right people, our decisive edge, in our all-volun- 
teer force and maintain the military that the American people de- 
serve and expect. 

I am grateful for the continued support to our men and women 
in uniform from this committee and this Congress, and I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Dempsey follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General Martin E. Dempsey, USA 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, members of this Committee, it is my privilege 
to report to you on the state of America’s Armed Forces, the changes in the global 
security environment, and the opportunities and challenges ahead. 

I am exceptionally honored to represent the men and women of our Armed Forces. 
Those who defend this Nation and the families who support them remain our most 
valuable national treasure and our competitive advantage. Deeply experienced from 
fourteen years of continuous deployments in harm’s way, our All-Volunteer Force 
has been adaptable and resilient beyond expectation. Our men and women in uni- 
form have performed around the globe with extraordinary courage, character, and 
professionalism. I am grateful for the continued support they receive from this dis- 
tinguished body and from the American people. 

What makes America’s Armed Forces who we are is our ability to provide options 
to the national command authority and our elected leaders to keep our Nation safe 
from coercion. The American people and our Allies expect that of us. 

Our military remains strong today. However, with threats proliferating, resources 
declining, and sequestration just months away, our ability to assure our allies is in 
question and our advantages over our adversaries are shrinking. This is a major 
strategic challenge affecting not only our military, but ultimately, America’s leader- 
ship in the global world order. 

With your support, we can — and we must — sustain our military’s decisive edge by 
prioritizing investments in readiness, training, modernization, and leader develop- 
ment. We must make the tough, but necessary choices in our strategy, our struc- 
ture, and our resources for our Nation’s future. Our men and women in uniform and 
the American people are trusting us to get it right. 

JOINT FORCE operations 

It has been an extraordinarily busy time for America’s military. During the past 
twelve months, the men and women of our Joint Force have been on point around 
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the world. They have maintained our enduring global commitments, bolstered long- 
term partnerships, and responded to new threats. 

Over the past year, the Joint Force continued to support the Afghan National Se- 
curity Forces through the first democratic transfer of power in Afghanistan’s his- 
tory. My regular visits to Afghanistan reinforce just how much our coalition and Af- 
ghan partners have accomplished together over thirteen years of significant invest- 
ment. The end of 2014 marked the completion of the International Security Assist- 
ance Force (ISAF) mission. While Afghanistan is headed in the right direction to- 
wards a fully-functioning inclusive government, the path is neither a straight line, 
nor is it short. Moving forward with NATO’s Resolute Support mission, our remain- 
ing force of about 10,000 troops will assist our Afghan partners in strengthening the 
Afghan institutions, systems, and processes that will support long-term security and 
stability — ultimately giving the Afghan people the opportunity to succeed on their 
own. 

At the same time, the force has maintained pressure on A1 Qaeda, the Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), and other violent extremist groups both directly 
and through our partners where United States and allied interests are threatened. 
We have reinforced our commitment to our NATO allies in Europe in the face of 
Russian aggression. We have helped to address urgent humanitarian crises such as 
the Yazidi refugees trapped on Mount Sinjar and the Ebola outbreak in West Africa. 
We have maintained an active presence in the South and East China Seas, while 
remaining prepared to respond to provocations on the Korean Peninsula. We have 
campaigned against sources of instability in Africa and in Latin America. 

We have also postured with our interagency partners to reinforce security to our 
homeland — to include providing ballistic missile defense, countering persistent 
threats of terrorism, and improving our defenses against cyber-attack on govern- 
ment networks and critical infrastructure. 

In the near term, we will sustain — in some cases adjust — these commitments 
around the globe to protect our national security interests. While our global mission 
requirements have decidedly gone up, we will manage all of these demands with 
constrained resources. Consequently, we will have to assume higher risk in some 
areas to create opportunity in others. 

THE CHANGING SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

Our understanding of the security environment carries important consequences 
for our Nation and for our military. It drives our strategy and budget, shapes the 
size, structure, and capability of the force, and affects where and when we send 
America’s sons and daughters into harm’s way. 

Last year, I stated that the global security environment is as fluid and complex 
as we have ever seen. That has certainly played out over the past twelve months. 
We have seen significant shifts in an already complex strategic landscape — increas- 
ingly capable non-state actors who are taking advantage of the internal conflict 
within Islam and the reemergence of states with the capability and potentially the 
intent to constrain. This is increasing the strain on the international order. 

In what I often term the “heavyweight” category, Russia’s coercive and desta- 
bilizing actions have threatened NATO’s eastern flank. Russia is investing deeply 
in advancing their capabilities across the board, especially in Anti-Access Area-De- 
nial (A2AD) and cyberspace. Meanwhile, China is also fielding new defense plat- 
forms at a startling pace. In almost everything we do globally, we must consider 
the second- and third-order effects on our relationships with Russia and China. 

In the “middleweight” category, Iran seeks to be a hegemon in the Middle East. 
Beyond Iran’s nuclear aspirations, as one of the world’s leading exporter of arms, 
Iran employs surrogates and proxies in many places across the globe. Iran is also 
becoming increasingly more active in cyberspace. We have significant interests in 
the region that would not be well-served should Iran achieve their purposes. 

North Korea is the other “middleweight.” Cyclical provocations by North Korea 
have increased the risk of potential miscalculation. We must use all instruments of 
national power to ensure North Korea does not achieve its intentions. We have a 
large stake in maintaining stability on the Korean Peninsula and supporting our 
Republic of Korea ally. 

We are also seeing power in the international system shifting below and beyond 
the nation-state, particularly across the network of radical movements that use ter- 
rorism as a tactic. This network extends across an already unstable Middle East 
and North Africa, vis-&-vis the complex situations we have seen unfold over the last 
year in Libya, Gaza, Iraq, Syria, Nigeria, and Yemen. Within the trans-regional ter- 
ror network, we have seen ISIL gain prominence in Iraq and S3Tia, while inspiring 
existing radical franchises like A1 Qaeda affiliates and Boko Haram to rebrand 
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themselves into an even more aggressive ideology. That is what makes this move- 
ment so dangerous. 

With our partners, we must keep relentless pressure across the entire network 
with our full suite of capabilities to include intelligence, building partners, and in 
some cases, direct action. At the same time, we must be careful not to fixate on a 
single group, nor paint these violent extremist groups all with one brush. We have 
to apply the right mix of tools of national power at the right time, over the right 
length of time, in order to make a difference. Even more challenging is keeping 
pressure on a network that adapts and metastasizes. Overmatch in size and tech- 
nology matters, but the rate in which we can innovate and adapt relative to these 
non-state actors matters more. This is a generational challenge. 

Running north and south in our own hemisphere, the well-financed transnational 
organized criminal network is growing extraordinarily capable. Beyond a drug traf- 
ficking network, it is capable of moving anything from arms and unaccompanied 
children to terrorists and weapons of mass destruction. This network deserves more 
attention not just because of its effect on the social fabric of our country, but be- 
cause of the effect it could have — and is having — on the security of our Nation. 

In cyberspace, our adversaries have become increasingly more capable, attempting 
to level the pla3dng field in this critical domain. While we have expanded authorities 
and capabilities to defend our military networks, critical civilian infrastructure and 
private sector companies are an Achilles’ heel in our Nation’s security. Together, we 
must reconcile these issues. To this end, cybersecurity legislation that facilitates in- 
formation sharing and encourages public-private partnerships is required to ensure 
our continued security and prosperity. Staying ahead of our adversaries in the cyber 
domain will require a concerted effort of the whole nation. 

Across the board, as the international order trends towards instability, strategic 
risk trends higher. While our potential adversaries grow substantially stronger, 
most of our allies are growing more dependent on sustained U.S. assistance. I be- 
lieve these trends will continue. 

We must bring to bear every tool of national power in America’s arsenal in coordi- 
nation to address these emerging trends. Likewise, deepening relationships of trust 
with our allies and building the capacity of our partners to be more self-sustaining 
will be even more vital in the years ahead. 

PREPARING THE JOINT FORCE 

Within the context of the rapidly evolving security landscape, the Joint Force of 
the future will require exceptional agility in how we shape, prepare, and posture. 
Here are my five guideposts to sustain and improve the force: 

THE ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE (AVF) 

Our competitive advantage is our people and their adaptability. I firmly believe 
that our Nation needs a professional All-Volunteer Force (AVF). The AVF is the 
right force for this Nation and the Nation should never take it for granted. Con- 
versely, the force has earned the trust and confidence of the American people and 
must renew that contract daily. 

As part of strengthening the AVF, the Joint Chiefs and I are committed to offer 
everyone in uniform equal professional opportunities to contribute their talent. We 
are removing the legacy gender-based barriers to service that no longer make sense. 
The Services are progressing through validation of occupational standards and are 
on target to recommend final decisions to integrate remaining closed positions or 
any exceptions to policy by the end of the year. 

To keep the AVF on a viable path, getting our personnel costs in balance is a stra- 
tegic imperative. Ultimately, we need to make sure that we can continue to recruit, 
retain, equip, and train the best fighting force on the planet and fairly compensate 
America’s best for their service. 

We owe our men and women some clarity — and importantly, predictability — on ev- 
erything from policy to compensation, health care, equipment, training, and readi- 
ness. Frankly, right now we are not delivering. Settling down uncertainty in our de- 
cision making processes will help keep the right people in the Service. To this end, 
I want to continue working with Congress to address the growing imbalances in our 
accounts in a sensible, holistic way that preserves the All-Volunteer Force well into 
the future. 

As such, we are looking closely at the recommendations of the Military Compensa- 
tion and Retirement Modernization Commission. We are pleased that the commis- 
sion supported our request to grandfather any changes to retirement pay for those 
currently serving and retirees. We will continue to place a premium on efforts that 
support wounded warriors and mental health. 
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We will also keep working with the Department of Veterans Affairs, other agen- 
cies, veteran service organizations, and communities across the country to make 
sure those who are transitioning home and reintegrating into civilian life have ac- 
cess to health care, quality education opportunities, and meaningful employment. 
This especially includes those with enduring mental and physical challenges. I ap- 
preciate Congress for recently passing legislation to improve the access of veterans 
to mental health and suicide prevention services. 

This remarkable generation is not done serving. As such, the Joint Chiefs and I 
recently signed a Call to Continued Service letter that will go to all transitioning 
service members, encouraging them to keep serving the Nation in their commu- 
nities. Our collective effort to enable our veterans and their families to continue con- 
tributing their strengths is a direct investment in the future of America. 

PRESERVING JOINTNESS 

Our military has become more integrated operationally and organizationally 
across the Services and across the Active, Guard, and Reserve components, espe- 
cially over the past decade. However, the institution tends to work like a rubber 
band — if you stretch it and then release it, it will return to its normal form and 
shape. This is especially true in a resource-constrained environment. This tension 
comes at a time when our ability to win together through jointness is at its peak. 
The Joint Chiefs and I are committed to preserving the strength we have gained 
as a more seamless force. We are likewise committed to preserving the vital rela- 
tionships with our interagency partners. 

Additionally, across the Services, we are resetting how we train and develop our 
forces for conflict across the spectrum. For the past decade, the Joint Force pri- 
marily focused on counterinsurgency centered in the Middle East. As we work to 
institutionalize the lessons of our recent wars — for example, by establishing building 
partnership capacity as a competency of the entire force, not just Special Forces — 
we are also working to restore balance and strategic depth in our capabilities. This 
includes those critical conventional areas that were deemphasized over the past dec- 
ade by necessity. 

Concurrently, we are adapting how we engage and posture around the world in 
ways that are more dynamic, more strategic, and more sustainable. We are reevalu- 
ating how we employ our assets around the globe to better identify opportunities 
that generate the greatest advantages. We are developing new approaches across 
and within commands in how we assign, allocate, and apportion forces inside a 
broader interagency construct. 

We are also adapting our learning institutions to maximize the diverse talent of 
our men and women and to better cultivate agile thinkers for a global Joint Force. 
Within our Joint Professional Military Education (JPME) programs, we are mapping 
desired strategic leader attributes to the curriculum to ensure we are delivering 
them. 

We are undergoing an integrated. Department-wide effort to identify and invest 
in innovative ways to reverse the erosion of U.S. technological superiority — ensuring 
that our military remains dominant now and in the future. We are seeking innova- 
tion not only in technology, but also in leader development, wargaming, operational 
concepts, and business processes. 

THE DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

Our Nation cannot sustain the world’s finest military without also sustaining the 
world’s strongest and most innovative defense industrial base (DIB). 

An enduring source of strategic advantage, we count on the defense industry to 
be able to research, develop, produce, deliver, and maintain the world-class weapons 
systems on which our military has long relied. 

I remain concerned that an unstable budget environment will promise long-term 
damage to critical segments of the DIB, most significantly in the small businesses 
that support our Nation’s defense. Furthermore, sequester-level cuts will lead to a 
hollow DIB that no longer holds all of the critical design and manufacturing capa- 
bilities our military needs. 

A strong, efficient, and technologically vibrant defense industry is fundamental to 
securing our Nation’s defense. 


OUR ALLIES 

Our alliances remain paramount to our own security. We are far more effective 
when we have a global network of capable partners with shared values. Our Allies 
and partners provide vital basing and access, offer complementary military capabili- 
ties, and help shape outcomes towards a common purpose. Improving partner capa- 
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bility and capacity in targeted ways is an important component of our military 
strategy. 

We are continuing the rebalance to the Asia Pacific as part of our government’s 
larger priority effort to foster stability and growth in that region. We have old and 
new partners in the Asia Pacific and we will continue to develop our relationships, 
engage more at every level, and shift assets to the region, over time. 

Europe remains a central pillar to our national security and prosperity. NATO 
has the capability and must sustain the will to address the threats to its eastern 
and southern flanks. In the near term, we will continue to reassure allies and im- 
prove NATO’s readiness. Over the long term, we will adapt our strategies and struc- 
tures to meet new realities. NATO is and will remain the most important and most 
capable alliance in history. 

In every theater, we must guard against a slow erosion of our alliances and be 
careful not to shunt the steady work required to sustain these ties. Remaining the 
security partner of choice increases our Nation’s collective ability to safeguard com- 
mon interests and support greater stability in weaker areas of the world. 

THE PROFESSION 

Rekindling our understanding and our resolve as a profession continues to be one 
of my foremost priorities as Chairman. On and off the battlefield, we must always 
be good stewards of the special trust and confidence gifted to us by our fellow citi- 
zens. We owe it to the American people and to ourselves to look introspectively at 
whether we are holding true to the bedrock values and standards of our profession. 

The vast majority of our force serves honorably with moral courage and distinc- 
tion every day. But failures of leadership and ethics, and lapses of judgment by a 
fraction of the force show that we still have work to do. 

We are seeing substantial progress in sexual assault prevention and response, 
however, we will remain laser-focused on reinforcing a climate where sexual assault 
is unacceptable, not just because it is a crime, but because it is completely counter 
to our core values. 

All of these issues have my ongoing and full attention. We know we own the pro- 
fession and must reinforce the enduring norms and values that define us to continue 
to be a source of trust and pride for our Nation. 

RESOURCING OUR DEFENSE STRATEGY 

I stated last year that the balance between our security demands and available 
resources has rarely been more delicate. The National Security Strategy (NSS) re- 
leased last month addresses some of our top concerns — the decline in military readi- 
ness, the strategic risk that will result should sequester-level cuts return, and the 
need to pursue greater integration with our Allies and partners. We need the full 
proposed President’s Budget (PB) for fiscal year 2016 to support this strategy and 
to maintain the military the American people deserve and expect. 

PB16 reverses the decline in national defense spending of the past five years and 
helps ensure we can manage risk, meeting near-term defense needs while preparing 
for the future. It represents a responsible combination of capability, capacity, and 
readiness investment — leading to a Joint Force that is global, networked, and can 
provide options for the Nation. As the risks to our national security are increasing, 
this budget resources the force to remain capable, ready, and appropriately sized — 
able to meet today’s global commitments and prepare for tomorrow’s challenges. 

The Joint Chiefs and I fully support the PB16 budget. It is what we need to re- 
main at the lower ragged edge of manageable risk in our ability to execute the de- 
fense strategy. 

However, we have no slack, no margin left for error or strategic surprise. We re- 
main concerned that we still lack support for the reforms necessary to ensure that 
the Joint Force is combat ready and that we can preserve military options for our 
Nation into the future. We need budget certainty and we need flexibility to reset 
the force for the challenges we see ahead. 

Congress — and the American people — challenged us to become more efficient and 
to determine the minimum floor we need to be able to do what the Nation asks us 
to do. PB16 is that answer. Funding lower than PB16, especially if sequestration- 
level cuts return next year, combined with a lack of flexibility to make the reforms 
we need, will render the overall risk to our defense strategy unmanageable. In other 
words, our Nation’s current defense strategy will no longer be viable. 

I ask Congress to support the entirety of this budget and end the deep, indiscrimi- 
nate cuts that sequestration will impose. 

Thank you for your enduring support. 
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Chairman McCain. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Dempsey, in front of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee on February 25, General Breedlove testified, “I think, first 
and foremost, Mr. Putin has not accomplished his objectives in 
Ukraine, so next is probably more action in Ukraine.” 

In your professional military opinion, do you think General 
Breedlove is correct, that Putin will continue kinetic military oper- 
ations in Ukraine and places like Mariupol because he has not yet 
accomplished his objectives? 

General Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, in an April 2014 speech. Presi- 
dent Putin actually referred to a concept he described as 
Novorossiya, which is New Russia, that stretches across eight 
oblasts in Ukraine, essentially the eastern, southern oblasts of 
Ukraine, and up into Transnistria. 

He said that was what his intention was to do. To this point, 
their actions seem to suggest to me that they may actually be in- 
tent on accomplishing it. 

Chairman McCain. Does that convince you or give you the view 
that we should be providing defensive weaponry to Ukraine? 

General Dempsey. Chairman, as you know, we have provided 
about $100 million in other kinds of aid. We have a program to pro- 
vide training. 

Chairman McCain. My question is, do you believe that we 
should provide defensive weaponry to Ukraine? 

General Dempsey. If I could. Senator, the 

Chairman McCain. I know what you have done. 

General Dempsey. Right. 

Chairman McCain. Not enough. Go ahead. 

General Dempsey. I think we should absolutely consider pro- 
viding lethal aid, and it ought to be in the context of our NATO 
allies, because Putin’s ultimate objective is to fracture NATO. 

Chairman McCain. I thank you. General. 

Today in Tikrit, Secretary Carter, the Shiite militia with the Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guard leader, among others, and Iranian air, 
is now attacking Tikrit, the hometown of Saddam Hussein, as we 
recall. The majority of that effort, with a couple thousand Iraqis, 
is being undertaken by the Shiite militia, the same militia that we 
fought against in the surge, the same militia that, according to es- 
timates, manufactured the lEDs [improvised explosive devices], 
which directly resulted in the deaths of some 1,000 or 2,000 young 
Americans. 

Are you concerned that Iran is basically taking over the fight? 
According to the Wall Street Journal this morning, we are observ- 
ing that operation. Does that ring an alarm bell with you, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Carter. It does. It does. Our approach to combating 
ISIL in Iraq is to work with the Iraqi security forces and a multi- 
sectarian government that takes a multisectarian approach to de- 
feating ISIL and regaining control of its own territory. 

Sectarianism is what brought us to the point where we are, and 
so I do look at it with concern. We are watching it very closely. The 
Shiite militia is involved. Also, the Iraqi security force is involved. 
Some Sunni forces are involved. 
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I would note that some Sunni tribal leaders in Tikrit, and this 
is important, have signaled their support for this offensive. If that 
is true, it is good news, because it suggests that this is not purely 
a Shiite on Sunni thing. 

But this is the problem that brought Iraq low, so I am looking 
at it with great concern. 

Chairman McCain. Of course, there are well-documented human 
rights violations, significant, by Shiite militia on Sunni, as we all 
know. 

Secretary Carter, you just returned from Afghanistan, an excel- 
lent visit, from all reports. My understanding from media reports 
is that you will be reevaluating the calendar-driven plan for with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. 

Is that true? Can you tell us what recommendations you have in 
mind? 

By the way, we have been hearing about these recommendations 
for a year or two now. Do you have any timeline as to when a deci- 
sion may be made, because according to the calendar-driven plan 
that is now a place, we are going to have to be withdrawing troops 
very soon. 

Can you update us on that? 

Secretary Carter. I certainly can. That was the reason that I 
went to Afghanistan, second only to the primary reason, which is 
to see our fantastic people who are there and let them know that 
we are all with them and think about them every day. 

But I had an opportunity to assess conditions on the ground 
there, to discuss them with President Ghani, and I will share my 
observations. 

But just to get to the answer to your question, I think the phrase 
I used when I came before you last was, we have a plan, but a plan 
is a plan, and a plan is something you adjust over time. So I think 
we can adjust our plan over the next year or two. 

I did discuss that with President Ghani. I have discussed that 
here in Washington. I don’t know what decisions the President will 
make in that regard or the timetable on which he will make them, 
but I, certainly, have had the opportunity to acquaint myself with 
them. 

One other thing I would like to say is that President Ghani gave 
me a very articulate depiction of conditions and how they changed, 
and what the good things have been and what the bad things have 
been. I don’t want to take too much time, but I just wanted to tell 
everybody on this committee that the first thing he said to me 
when he saw me was, would you please go home and tell everyone 
there, and especially the troops, that I know that almost 1 million 
Americans have come through here in the last decade to help my 
country, and that thousands of them have been killed and wound- 
ed, and I want you to know, thank you. 

I just wanted to tell you that, because I haven’t heard that for 
a long time. 

Chairman McCain. But it is your opinion that the present plan 
needs to be revised? 

Secretary Carter. I think that there are going to be respects in 
which the President is going to want to consider the conditions that 
have changed. I will give you some examples of that. 
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Chairman McCain. I understand the examples. But do you want 
to stick with the calendar-driven plan as it is now, or do you want 
it to he revised? 

Secretary Carter. No, I think we need to do conditions. In any 
military plan, we have to be conditions-based, absolutely, firmly. 

Chairman McCain. I thank you. I thank both of you for your tes- 
timony. 

Secretary McCord, do you want to add anything? 

Mr. McCord: Not on the subject of Afghanistan. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentle- 
men, for your testimony, for your service. 

Just quickly following up, Mr. Secretary, you have been to Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq, and the region, and also been in communication 
with foreign leaders, your counterparts across the globe. Are they 
aware of the impending sort of budgetary train wreck in the United 
States? Does this create anxiety and the conclusion that we won’t 
have the resources, even if we have the resolve? 

Secretary Carter. Well, in general, they are polite enough not to 
raise this question, but when I have had conversations with foreign 
leaders, I think it is distressing to me because they hear everything 
we say, and they see everything we do, and they get a very clear 
picture of the dangers of sequester. They probably get an outsized 
picture of our lack of will. 

But this is not good for our friends. Of course, I am only talking 
to our friends, so I can only imagine what our foes are thinking. 
But they are probably thinking the same thing, “What are these 
guys doing to themselves?” 

This is why it’s not only a substantive matter, but it is a matter 
of appearances and deterrence that we get our act together with re- 
spect to sequester. 

Senator Reed. So, essentially, this goes beyond just the numbers 
in the budget and what programs we are going to fund. This goes 
to the perception of the world of the United States being both capa- 
ble and resourced to carry out a strategy to support their allies and 
oppose their adversaries. Is that accurate? 

Secretary Carter. That is exactly right. 

Senator Reed. The other side of this coin, too, is, we are not in 
a situation where our allies seem to be stepping up to the plate to 
fill in the gaps, either the NATO countries or even our Gulf allies. 

Secretary Carter. Amen to that. You mentioned the Europeans. 
Europeans, our NATO partners, made a pledge to take steps that 
would, for most of them, involve an increase in defense spending. 
They really need to take that step, because we can’t be the only one 
on our team with military potential in that theater, which, as you 
and the Chairman have mentioned with respect to Ukraine, is a 
very dangerous one. 

Senator Reed. I don’t want to beat a dead horse, but their enthu- 
siasm to raise their defense budget is probably affected by our lack 
of will to raise ours, not just the defense budget, but other budgets. 
Is that correct? 

Secretary Carter. That well could be, and it is yet another rea- 
son for us to get it together here. 
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Senator Reed. General Dempsey, you mentioned there are nine 
lines of operation against ISIL, and the Department of Defense 
has, I think you said, two. So there are seven lines being funded 
outside the DOD budget. Is that accurate? 

General Dempsey. Yes. Some of the lines, for example, counter 
messaging, reside partially within our budget, but generally, the 
answer to that is yes. 

Senator Reed. So that even if we were to restore some significant 
funding to the Department of Defense on the ground, you would 
still be without the resources you need to defeat ISIL and degrade 
ISIL? 

General Dempsey. Yes, sir. If what you mean is that we need the 
whole-of-government here, absolutely. 

Senator Reed. State, Homeland Security. 

General Dempsey. Right. 

Senator Reed. When you talk about the situation with Ebola re- 
cently. 

General Dempsey. Counter-foreign-financing, which works 
through Treasury. 

Senator Reed. The Treasury Department, et cetera, et cetera. 

So there is not a nice, neat separation between our National se- 
curity and DOD and the rest of government. 

General Dempsey. Not on the ISIL campaign, no, sir. 

Senator Reed. Secretary Carter, just doubling back here for a 
moment, let’s assume the worst and we don’t move above the BCA 
and sequestration, how does this affect our overseas OCO [contin- 
gency operations] accounts? Is there an effect you see on our ability 
to fund them? Do you have to borrow from Peter to pay Paul? 

Secretary Carter. You mean if we are denied what we are ask- 
ing for in the base budget? Well, we also have an OCO budget, as 
you say. There isn’t slack in the OCO budget. That is money being 
spent for real things. 

It is being spent for the campaign against ISIL. It is being spent 
in Afghanistan. It is being spent in the Horn of Africa. 

So OCO is committed to the here-and-now ways that we are pro- 
tecting our security, and we can’t rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Senator Reed. Just in that same vein. General Dempsey, another 
way to approach the problem, how are you going to manage the 
strategic risk if we have the situation of sequestration in place, and 
the Budget Control Act? 

General Dempsey. As you know, sir, I have submitted the Chair- 
man’s risk assessment, which establishes the fact that we are at 
significant risk against the strategy as it was conceived in 2012 al- 
ready. What we have been doing is we have been increasing risk 
over the past 3 or 4 years. 

What I would tell you now is that if we don’t get funded at the 
PB16 level, and if we don’t get the reforms inside of the budget, 
because it is $4.2 billion for this year, but it accrues to, I think, 
$40 billion over the FYDP [Future Year Defense Program], if we 
don’t get that, the strategy is going to have to change. 

So if you are asking me how I am going to manage the current 
strategy, it is unmanageable. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Inhofe. Secretary Carter, you heard the answer General 
Dempsey just gave. Do you agree with his statement? 

Secretary Carter. I do. 

Senator Inhofe. You know, I wasn’t here. I am sorry I missed 
your opening statement, and I didn’t have the benefit of reading it. 
But I think it is worthwhile getting on the record again — ^you have 
heard many times the statements of James Clapper and others. 

The Clapper statement: “Looking back over my now half century 
of intelligence, I have not experienced a time when we have been 
beset by more crises.” He repeated that in a different way later. 

Of course, just last week, we had General Stewart saying essen- 
tially the same thing. 

Now I assume that you agree with those statements? 

Secretary Carter. I do. When I started in this business, there 
was one problem, which was the Soviet Union. 

Senator Inhofe. Those were the good old days, weren’t they? I 
can say that. 

Secretary Carter. I remember enough not to be too nostalgic. It 
was pretty serious. But the world is so much more complicated, so 
much more is happening, exactly as you say. 

Senator Inhofe. Hearing Prime Minister Netanyahu this morn- 
ing, that just drove that home. I was thinking how easy that was. 
Yes, the threat was terrible. We had two superpowers. We knew 
what they had, and they knew what we had. They were predict- 
able. We were predictable. Mutual assured destruction meant 
something. It doesn’t mean anything anymore. 

I was just thinking about that, how different that is today. 

The other thing I wanted to mention is that. General Odierno, 
Admiral Greenert, General Welsh, and General Dunford all testi- 
fied, and they talked about if sequester is coming in. Now you said 
something that I think is even more significant. You said even with 
the fiscal year 2016 budget, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
won’t reach their readiness goals until 2020 and the Air Force until 
2023. Is that accurate? 

So what you are saying there is even our budget, without the se- 
questration, you are saying that threat is there. 

Secretary Carter. What is going on there is digging ourselves 
out of a hole of sequester in the past, particularly the 2013 budget, 
the year in which the shutdown occurred, and so forth. 

The thing about readiness is that it is easy to have it fall off, but 
then it takes time to build it back. I think what the chiefs are say- 
ing absolutely accurately is we lost a lot of readiness through the 
turmoil of the last few years. Even if we are given the opportunity, 
as we hope with this budget, to start building back, it is just in the 
nature, it is in the nature of training, that it takes a while to get 
that readiness back. So I do agree with them. 

Senator Inhofe. Secretary Carter, you were over there. Of 
course, this is the first time you have appeared before this com- 
mittee in this capacity. When you were over there and you appar- 
ently had some time, good quality time with President Ghani, when 
you were there, and it was observed, I think by General Dempsey, 
that we don’t operate in a vacuum here. What we are saying the 
whole world knows. Is there anything you want to add with our re- 
lationship with President Ghani that would be beneficial to have 
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the whole world know, or those who are participating in that the- 
ater? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. One thing, which is that he is a partner 
in a way that we have been looking for and without whom the sac- 
rifice that we have made over these last 10 years can’t be success- 
ful. 

He understands what we have tried to do for him. He knows that 
it has been a great benefit to his country and not just to protect 
our country, which, of course, it has, and was why we went there 
in the first place, to protect ourselves from the breeding ground of 
the 9/11 attacks on our own country. 

I think everybody who participated in this campaign ought to 
know that around the world and in our coalition, that we have now 
in President Ghani somebody who really gets the sacrifice that we 
have all made on behalf of Afghanistan, and is committed to mak- 
ing the progress that we made there stick. That is what I would 
say. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. That’s good. I appreciate that. 

Senator Reed talked about our limited resources now, and I 
wasn’t sure I understood your answer there. Do you think people 
are out there — it doesn’t matter where they are. It can be the 
Ukraine. It can be Georgia. It can be anyplace. Do they recognize 
that we don’t have the resources we have historically had, and we 
are not able to do what we historically have done? 

Secretary Carter. Well, they hear us saying that, and they hear 
us debating that. You know, I hope, and this is something I try to 
say, and I am sure you all try to say, which is yes, we are having 
internal debates and so forth, and we don’t like what is going on 
here, and I have, certainly, said that today. But don’t underesti- 
mate the will and the power of the United States. I hope people 
understand that as well, because we still have the greatest fighting 
force the world has ever seen. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, I understand that. We are aiming that to- 
ward others. People look at us, and yes, we do. But looking here 
at home, when even you admit that with the current budget, even 
without sequestration, our risk level is going to increase, right? 

Secretary Carter. That risk as measured in the readiness that 
needs to be restored, as you mentioned, yes. 

Senator Inhofe. Risk means lives, doesn’t it? 

General Dempsey, should Congress pass AUMF [the Authoriza- 
tion to Use Military Force] without restrictions? 

General Dempsey. I am the military guy in the room, and I 
would always seek to preserve all of our options. I was consulted 
on the document passed in the Congress, and it will allow us to 
meet the campaign as we’ve designed it. You say without restric- 
tion. That really now becomes a decision between you and your col- 
leagues. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. Secretary Carter? 

Secretary Carter. Exactly the same answer. Key to us is, can we 
do our campaign? 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed, [presiding] Senator Hirono, please. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service and your testimony. 
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Secretary Carter, as the department continues to rebalance our 
military forces in the Asia Pacific and the Middle East, there are, 
clearly, challenges, in terms of available resources. I know from our 
January meeting that you agree that stability in the Asia-Pacific 
region is critical to our National security, even as there is insta- 
bility in so many other parts of the world. 

So you mentioned today once again in your testimony that one 
of the priorities is to continue our commitment to the rebalance to 
the Asia Pacific. So I did want to highlight one related issue that 
I would like to continue to discuss with you, and that is, there are 
plans in place to shift a number of military personnel and assets 
from Hawaii to include naval vessels, aircraft. Air Force tankers, 
back to the continental United States by 2020. 

I am concerned about how moving these kinds of significant ca- 
pabilities away from the region, while we are supposed to be com- 
mitted to the rebalance to the Asia Pacific, will look to our allies 
and to our adversaries. So I would like to continue this discussion 
with you, as we go forward. 

This is a question relating to energy security. In April 2014, 
there was a DOD directive to all of our service entities. It was 
signed by the acting Deputy Secretary of Defense. This was a new 
energy directive to enhance capabilities while improving energy se- 
curity and mitigating costs, because we all acknowledge that the 
DOD is the largest user of energy in our country. 

Can you tell us where DOD stands in regards to implementing 
this directive, which, by the way, goes to 2024? How is it supported 
in the President’s budget? 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. Senator. 

On the first point, I agree with you entirely. The Asia-Pacific re- 
balance is a critical part of our strategy going forward. We can’t 
forget, as we are embroiled in the conflict against ISIL, which we 
must win, that it is a big world out there. We have interests and 
friends and challenges throughout the world, and the Asia-Pacific 
is where half the world’s population and half the world’s economy 
resides. 

So I agree with you, and I would be happy to discuss that. We 
have done that before, and that is a continuing commitment not 
only of mine and yours, but of our country. So I would be happy 
to talk to you about that. 

With respect to energy, a very important point. The energy land- 
scape is changing a lot, and the Defense Department is, as you say, 
the largest user of energy in the Federal Government, by far, and, 
therefore, has a real stake in where we go with respect to energy 
and a role to play in getting us there. 

I signify, if I may, two ways in which we do that. One is R&D 
[research and development] in areas that are particularly impor- 
tant to defense, where because of our particular needs, we may be 
an early adopter of technology. That is a longstanding role of the 
Department of Defense in many things, like the Internet and ev- 
erything else. We are doing it for defense, but it has spinoffs. 

The other way we play a role is in the country’s overall energy 
strategy. Obviously, that is Secretary Moniz’s responsibility, and 
the President’s, but we try to make sure that what we are doing 
is aligned with them. 
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Of course, finally — I don’t want to go on too long — overall, our 
energy situation has improved tremendously in the last couple 
years, and our opportunities have widened. That has been good for 
defense, because we are, for example, a huge user of fuel. When oil 
prices come down, we benefit from it. Thank you. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you for your continuing commitment. 

General Dempsey, there was a recent RAND workplace survey 
report that indicated that 62 percent of women who reported an 
unwanted sexual contact to military authorities indicated that they 
experienced at least one form of retaliation. A significant number 
of these retaliations came from coworkers, not from the command 
structure. 

So this is a difficult situation, and I would like to know what 
your thoughts are on this type of retaliation and how it can be cur- 
tailed within the service. 

General Dempsey. Well, it is absolutely unacceptable. There 
were 12 metrics that we have established to track progress toward 
ridding the professional force from this stain. Ten of them trended 
positively, two of them negatively. One was the retribution issue. 

Thankfully, a companion piece was that the vast majority of re- 
spondents — and by the way, we had an unusual number of re- 
spondents for a survey — expressed faith in the chain of command. 
So we actually have been able to isolate the issue to peer-on-peer 
retribution. 

Senator Hirono. Yes. 

General Dempsey. So you ask what we are doing about it. Well, 
based on that survey, actually, we have had several meetings. The 
Secretary convenes a meeting every 2 weeks, I think it is. We had 
one yesterday. That is the topic. We are looking to get after that, 
but we actually are encouraged that we have been able to turn the 
trendline on 10 out of 12 . We have to go to work on the other 2 , 
and keep our eye on the first 10. 

Senator Hirono. Yes, there will be continuing, I think, interest 
on the part of most members, many members of this committee 

General Dempsey. As there should be. 

Senator Hirono. — on how you are doing on the peer-to-peer. 

General Dempsey. We don’t mind that a bit. We have to work on 
this. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Wicker, please. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. 

Secretary Carter and General Dempsey, I want to ask first about 
the big picture. In the 6 minutes that we have, I would like to drill 
down a little on Afghanistan. 

Last week. Director of National Intelligence James Clapper spoke 
to us, and he said, among other things, unpredictable instability is 
the new normal. Secretary Carter, I think this is what you and 
Senator Inhofe were talking about when you said we used to know 
the exact threats, and it was one big threat, and now it is unstable 
and unpredictable. 

General Clapper also said this. He noted that, last year, there 
were more deaths from state-sponsored mass killings, more people 
displaced from their homes, and a higher rate of political instability 
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than we have seen in decades. It was the most lethal year for glob- 
al terrorism in 45 years. That is Director Clapper. 

Now, only a few days before, Secretary of State Kerry told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that we are actually living in a 
period of less daily threat to Americans and to people in the world 
than normally, less deaths, less violent deaths today than through 
the last century. 

Now, Secretary Carter, are we living in a period of less daily 
threats to Americans? 

Secretary Carter. Senator, I haven’t seen that particular com- 
ment of Secretary Kerry 

Senator Wicker. That is the exact quote. 

Secretary Carter. — with what the context of that was. 

But I would say two things. One is, to get back to what Director 
Clapper said about an uncertain world and one in which new and 
different threats are constantly emerging, I would agree with that 
completely. I just simply don’t know what Secretary Kerry said in 
that particular instance. Senator, what the context for it was. 

But we, certainly, have serious threats to the United States 
around the world. I guess it is a good thing that we have combated 
terrorism as vigorously as we have since 2001, and we have made 
a lot of changes, a new Department of Homeland Security, a lot of 
changes in intelligence in the Department of Defense. So I think 
we have upped our game considerably. 

At the same time, our opponents, both state opponents and ter- 
rorists, continue to be pretty ingenious. 

Senator Wicker. Mr. Secretary, I would just observe, in terms of 
the level of threat, it is hard to square the two statements coming 
from two members of the same administration. Either we are living 
in a time of higher instability and more deaths from state-spon- 
sored mass killings, or we are in a period of less daily threats to 
Americans, this second statement coming from our chief negotiator 
with the Iranian regime. 

I will have to say to you, it causes me concern that Secretary 
Kerry would feel this way while at the same time trying to nego- 
tiate a nuclear deal with this terrorist nation. 

General Dempsey, if the Secretary of State is correct, perhaps we 
don’t have to avoid sequestration, if we are living a period of less 
daily threats to American, less threats to the people of the world, 
than normally. Perhaps we could stick with sequestration, if that 
is the case. Wouldn’t you agree? 

General Dempsey. Well, you know, I would say this. Senator, one 
of the ways the military actually contributes to this argument is by 
being forward-deployed, so that we can shape and influence the fu- 
ture. 

You may have heard me say in the past the last thing we want 
to do is play a home game. If you sequester us, we will be playing 
a home game. 

Senator Wicker. Well, you know where I stand on sequestration. 

General Dempsey. I do, sir. 

Senator Wicker. I am doing everything I can, working with the 
bipartisan leadership of this committee. 
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I appreciate your testimony on page three, General Dempsey, 
that threats are proliferating. It seems to me that that is what is 
obvious out there. 

It does concern me, though, when the Secretary of State com- 
pletely misses the point, as demonstrated by the juxtaposition of 
Director Clapper’s statement and the Secretary of State’s state- 
ment. 

Now, Secretary Carter, on the first page of your testimony, thank 
you for commending our troops. You say, in Afghanistan, our sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines are helping cement progress 
made toward a more secure, stable, and prosperous future. 

I want to salute you for saying that we have made progress. It 
seems to me that there are some people out there listening, maybe 
to the network news or some of the talking heads, who would con- 
clude that things have gone to hell in Afghanistan. 

As a matter of fact, as you pointed out, in response to Senator 
Inhofe’s question. President Ghani and his chief opposition leader 
are in a partnership. They appreciate our presence there, and we 
have made progress. Things are headed in the right direction. 10 
years? worth of blood and sacrifice has gotten us to where we are. 

You say they are working to ensure that Afghanistan never 
again becomes a safe haven for attacks on our homeland or our 
partners and allies. 

I think 6 years ago, you might have been able to say that about 
Iraq. I just wonder what lessons we have learned from Iraq and 
what assurances you can give with the plan the administration 
has, with the President’s plan for a drawdown of troops in Afghani- 
stan, that we won’t lose the progress that we have made that you 
have talked about, to cement the progress toward a more secure, 
stable, and prosperous future in Afghanistan, and toss that all 
away, as we have elsewhere. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. Senator. We do have the oppor- 
tunity to cement it. You said, what is the difference between Iraq 
and Afghanistan? They are very different situations in the fol- 
lowing two ways. 

The first is that we, as President Ghani clearly indicated to me, 
but he has said this publicly, he wants us there. We have a willing 
partner. We have a bilateral security agreement, which we didn’t 
get with Iraq, welcoming us to stay in Afghanistan. That is the 
first thing. 

The second thing is that we have a partner in President Ghani. 
You mentioned Dr. Abdullah, the Chief Executive Officer, and that 
is an important point, as you note. 

They are working together. I saw both of them. I saw both of 
them together. I kind of watched their relationship. They have 
agreed to work together in a multisectarian, if I can use that 
phrase, way, which is exactly what didn’t happen in Iraq, the devo- 
lution to sectarianism. That is what led to the opportunity the 
cruel force of ISIL exploited and to the situation we are now in. 

So we have an opportunity in Afghanistan, for those two critical 
reasons that are so different from Iraq, to get an outcome that real- 
ly is cemented. 

Senator Wicker. General, would you like to comment on that? 
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General Dempsey. There is a terrorist network that stretches 
from Afghanistan to Nigeria, and we have to keep pressure on it 
along its entire length. I think Afghanistan is and will remain an 
anchor point for that pressure. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Blumenthal, please. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to shift to an area where both of you have demonstrated 
a lot of attentiveness and caring, which is the well-being of the ex- 
traordinary men and women whom you command while they serve 
under you and afterward when they become veterans. I know that 
both of you have shown that, indeed, Mr. Secretary, in your prior 
life, when you worked as Undersecretary. General Dempsey, I was 
privileged to watch you perform at a recent event sponsored by the 
Woodruff Foundation, so I know how active you are in support of 
our troops and our wounded warriors. 

I want to focus on the connections between the DOD and the 
V.A., having now seen it from the perspective of the V.A., the Vet- 
erans Administration, in my capacity as ranking member. I am 
struck by the need for better information. The health electronics 
records have been a point of contention, but so have the formulary 
issue, the drug formulary issue. There are a variety of areas where 
there needs to be simply better coordination. That is a Washington 
word, “coordination,” “collaboration.” 

But can you see ways that we can improve the flow of informa- 
tion and the help that veterans get, particularly our veterans who 
suffer from posttraumatic stress and traumatic brain injury, which, 
as you know, both Chairman McCain and I have addressed in the 
Clay Hunt Veterans Suicide Prevention Bill that we cosponsored 
and that recently passed. But that is just a beginning, a down pay- 
ment. 

I wonder what more we can do in that area. I know we have 
talked about it a little bit, and I wonder if you could address that 
in the context of the budget. 

Secretary Carter. I can, and thank you for that. We did discuss 
it. Accordingly, I have tried to see where things stand and assess 
it. 

I have a great partner in the Secretary of Veterans Affairs, and 
I have talked to him. To the soldier, sailor, airman, and marine, 
they shouldn’t have to worry that there are two Cabinet depart- 
ments that are responsible for taking care of them. They shouldn’t 
have to worry about that. We should have to make it knit together. 

You mentioned lEHR, the Integrated Electronic Health Record 
program, formulary issues, which have to do with pharmacies and 
what they call drugs and so forth. So, yes, we do need to stay close- 
ly knitted, and we will. 

I wanted to particularly note your work on PTS [post-traumatic 
stress], simply because that is one of these things that we have 
learned through sad experience in the last decade or so is a serious 
thing that can also be treated. I think you have been the one cham- 
pioning, and I thank you for that. We will do it, making sure that 
veterans who came along before there was this awareness and be- 
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fore there were these treatments are given the benefits of this 
awareness and given the benefits of this treatment. 

I have looked into that since you and I have talked. I can say 
more about that and we can talk about it privately, but I under- 
stand exactly the need that you were pointing me to, and I think 
I see a way that we can address that. That is really important for 
our older veterans. 

Senator Blumenthal. Well, I appreciate those comments. You 
are absolutely right. The diagnosis for PTS began in the 1980s, but 
troops were suffering from it way before then. Part of the challenge 
is to not only care for them, and you mentioned there are treat- 
ments, but in many ways, PTS is still a mystery. There are centers 
of excellence that the V.A. has established. One of them happens 
to be at the V.A. facility in West Haven, in Connecticut, under the 
aegis of Yale New Haven and the psychiatrists and so forth there, 
and they are doing some great work. 

But with proper support, and I hope it will come from the De- 
partment of Defense as well as the V.A., so much more can be done 
and more effective treatment, which we are just beginning to dis- 
cover, as you observed. 

Let me just conclude by going through some of the procurement 
issues that I think are important. 

The Joint Strike Fighter, I am pleased to see the increase there 
from 38 to 57, which, going back again to your prior service in the 
Department of Defense, might not have been predicted at that 
time, the, in effect, vote of confidence. I don’t want to speak too 
strongly, but it looks to me like that procurement program is pro- 
ceeding well. Am I correct? 

Secretary Carter. I think we have stability in the Joint Strike 
Fighter program, compared to 5 years ago. That is the basis on 
which the ramp-up of production is a prudent thing to do. That is 
a good opportunity for us, that the program is running that way. 

Senator Blumenthal. I am very pleased to see that both the Vir- 
ginia-class and the Ohio replacement are moving ahead on a very 
good pace. 

Secretary Carter. True. Both necessary. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Thank you. General. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Senator Ayotte? 

Senator Ayotte. I want to thank the Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you for what you do for the country. 

Secretary Carter, I want to thank you very much for so quickly 
after your confirmation following through and meeting with the 
JTACs [joint terminal attack controllers] to hear their perspective 
on close air support on Friday, and for including me in that meet- 
ing. 

I appreciate your commitment to review the Air Force’s decisions 
on the A-10 and appreciate your willingness to do that. So thank 
you very much. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. 

Senator Ayotte. I wanted to follow up on the issue of Ukraine, 
on a different topic, and that is the issue of U.S. intelligence shar- 
ing, because there were reports recently in the Wall Street Journal 
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that really troubled me about what we are doing to help the 
Ukrainians in terms of their defense, the information we can share 
with them to be able to minimize their casualties and defend their 
territory. 

In that article, basically what it said is that images are being 
significantly degraded to avoid provoking Russia and that what it 
was doing, in terms of Ukrainian officials, they said it has really 
hampered their ability of their forces to counter separatists because 
it is a 24-hour delay, in terms of intelligence sharing, and that they 
are actually approaching other countries like Canada because of 
these intelligence gaps. 

So can you help me understand, if we are not going to give them 
arms to defend themselves, because we haven’t done that yet — and 
I appreciate that I hear from General Dempsey and you as well 
that this is something that you are very open to — at least we can 
share information with them because they are obviously dying by 
the thousands defending their own territory. 

So can you help me understand this issue; can we share intel- 
ligence with them so they can defend themselves? 

Secretary Carter. I can help you in a limited way, because that 
is not a decision that either the Chairman or I are involved in. This 
is an intelligence community thing, and it has to do with the shar- 
ing arrangement that we have with Ukraine. I think there are 
other considerations that they take into account when making that 
determination. 

But I think your larger point, which is that there are things that 
we can do to help the Ukrainians help themselves — and, of course, 
the main effort there is the political and economic ones, sanctions 
and so forth. But on the military side, there are ways that we can 
help the Ukrainians to help themselves. We are, as you say, work- 
ing through them now. 

But I am afraid I can’t speak to the intelligence. The intelligence 
community will have to answer that. 

General Dempsey. It is sources and methods. Senator. It has 
nothing to do with the fact that we are worried about angering 
Russia. 

I can assure you that both the Secretary and I are committed to 
finding ways to help Ukraine defend its sovereign territory and re- 
duce the casualties. There is a disproportionate number of casual- 
ties on the Ukraine side. You are right, both the Europeans and 
us should be active in trying to help them. 

Senator Ayotte. So think about if you. General Dempsey, with 
all of your military experience, if you are fighting an enemy and 
you weren’t getting intelligence in real-time. A 24-hour delay is like 
a lifetime in a wartime setting. 

So I guess the real-time intelligence, to me, there has to be a way 
to protect our sources and methods. But 24 hours later in an intel- 
ligence context is like a lifetime. 

So I really hope we will get them real-time intelligence, so that 
they can defend themselves. They have suffered too many casual- 
ties, and anything we can do to prevent those casualties, I think 
we have some responsibility here, given we were signatories to the 
Budapest Memorandum, too, and this is just outright aggression of 
one nation upon another. So I appreciate that. 
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I wanted to ask as well about ISIL’s activities beyond Iraq and 
Syria. We are hearing a lot about ISIL’s activities in Libya. 

Can you help me understand what we see ISIL doing even be- 
yond the grave challenges that we face of their establishing a ca- 
liphate along Iraq and Syria, in places like Libya? Where else are 
we seeing their presence? What are we going to do about it? 

Secretary Carter. Thank you, Senator. I will say something, and 
then the Chairman might want to add in. 

We are seeing it. We are seeing it throughout North Africa. We 
are seeing it in the Gulf area. I had a lengthy conversation, to get 
back to the previous conversation we were having on Afghanistan, 
with President Ghani, about it showing up in Afghanistan. Then 
we see people in Europe, individuals who are joining up, and so 
forth. 

I will give you the perspective I learned by talking to our folks 
over in the meeting I held in Kuwait last week, what I learned 
about it, which is, one, ISIL is attractive to younger members of 
older movements, where the leadership has gotten a little older. 
Maybe they have gotten a little staid. The younger guys who have 
more steam or are more deluded are attracted to this newer, more 
radical thing. 

The second thing I learned is that this is a social media-fueled 
terrorism group in a way that we haven’t seen yet. So people who 
are very distant from any battlefield, very distant from any experi- 
ence of radicalism, suddenly becoming enticed through social 
media. 

In terms of what we do about it, I think this is why I wanted 
people to come from all over the region and, indeed, in the case of 
Special Operations Command, all over the world. We need to be 
prepared for this, in terms of protecting our own people. 

I think it is also true the diplomatic and nondefense people who 
were in this conference have this knowledge and responsibility. But 
it is something that we need to combat in the information domain 
as well. That is going to be challenging, because this is a social 
media — if bin Laden was the Internet terrorist, these guys are the 
social media terrorists. I think that we will see people running up 
that flag or saying that they are attracted to that movement all 
over the world. 

By the way, and this is the last thing I will say, that is why it 
is important to inflict defeat upon ISIL. We have to take the steam 
out of this thing. These guys aren’t invincible, and we have to 
make that clear. 

General Dempsey. The only thing I would add. Senator, in addi- 
tion to what the Secretary said about it, the radical nature of its 
ideology makes it attractive to a population where governance has 
collapsed broadly across the region. They are extraordinarily in the 
social media. So we really are taking and continue to refine a 
transregional, sustainable, persistent approach to this. 

As I said, it stretches from al Qaeda in Iraq and Pakistan all the 
way over to Boko Haram. At different times and in different places, 
they syndicate with each other. We have to see it that way, in 
order to deal with it. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 
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Chairman McCain [presiding]. Senator Manchin, and following 
Senator Manchin, at the request of Secretary Carter, he would like 
to take about a 15-minute break after Senator Manchin, and the 
committee will stand in recess for 15 minutes following Senator 
Manchin’s questioning. 

Senator Manchin? 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank all of you for your great service to the country. I appre- 
ciate very much what you do every day. 

There is not a person that I know of in my state of West Virginia 
who doesn’t support everything you do, doesn’t support the mili- 
tary, how they fight. They will do anything you ask them to do. 

But they still ask questions about why we spend so much money 
on military, why we spend more than 8 of the next countries put 
together. So we have to be always gaining their trust, if you will. 

I know in procurement, we are not the best in procurement. We 
are not the best in developing weapons, as far as the costliness. Ei- 
senhower said beware of the military-industrial complex. I think 
we all are in tune with all of this. 

So I know how detrimental sequestration is. We talked about 
flexibility at one time. Flexibility by itself won’t do it. I understand 
that. 

Secretary Carter, you and I had a nice conversation. I think Sec- 
retary Hagel was trying to look at the budgets, reducing them by 
20 percent and everything. But basically, it really comes down to 
the auditing, knowing where we are. I have talked about con- 
tracting. I have talked about the effectiveness of our National 
Guard. I have even asked the question, tell me the difference be- 
tween the Reserve and the Guard, why do we have duplication? 
There is so much going on here. 

Are we allowing you to do everything that you need to do to run 
a very effective and efficient and cost-effective military for our 
country? The people in West Virginia are willing to spend their 
taxes and invest their taxes into the defense of this country. But 
with that, they would like to make sure they are getting pretty 
good bang for their buck, too, and not just throwing a lot of it 
away. 

So how do we do this? How do we help you? We ought to have 
an audit. We have been talking about that, and I know that the 
Chairman here has been very much concerned about that, and de- 
veloping our arsenal, if you will, making sure we are able to get 
that to market, do what we are supposed to do, and get it there 
as quick as possible. 

So anybody on the panel. Secretary, if you wanted to start with 
that, and. General, chime in. 

Secretary Carter. Well, I think your constituents are very log- 
ical. They are saying, hey, look, I am willing to pay for defense, but 
I want to make sure that every dollar is spent well. So we need 
to pair our request for the funds that we need to defend our coun- 
try with the assurances that we are using it well. 

We know we are not always using every dollar of the defense 
budget well. That is why I think Senator McCain, Chairman Reed, 
and this entire committee has been urging a movement toward re- 
form, one I very much support and would like to partner with you 
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on, because I think the taxpayer will find it easier to support what 
we are trying to do to defend ourselves if they also see us vigor- 
ously getting the best value for every tax dollar. 

You mentioned audit. Audit is, as you indicate, key. We have a 
plan for audit readiness for the Department. You and I have dis- 
cussed that. Under Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and Chief 
Financial Officer Michael McCord is in charge of that effort. But 
I am completely committed to its success. 

Senator Manchin. Sorry to interrupt, sir. Just one thing, every 
time we hear about reduction in force, it is always on our frontline. 
It is always the people we are depending on to be on the frontline, 
fighting and defending us. 

But when you look at, basically, the size of the staffs, it is just 
overwhelming the size of the staff keeps growing, but we always 
continue to talk about the reduction in force of the people we need 
out front. 

What can we do to help you there, to get control of that, reduce 
that staff proportionately? 

Secretary Carter. Well, you are absolutely right. I hope you will 
support and continue to support us as we get rid of excess infra- 
structure and shed excess staff. 

This is the kind of thing we have to do, if we are going to go for- 
ward here with resources that are still going to be under pressure. 
They are going to be under pressure, so we have to make sure 
every dollar counts. 

Senator, while I am speaking, before I ask the Chairman to com- 
ment on the same thing, let me just say, Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate your consideration. This is about my healing up my back, and 
I thank you. However, I am doing fine, so since everybody is here, 
unless others want to take it, I am okay going on. I very much ap- 
preciate your consideration. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I was trying to prevent you from hav- 
ing to be interrogated by Senator Fischer. She’s next. 

[Laughter.] 

If you are ready for that. 

Secretary Carter. I just got another pang. 

General Dempsey. Yes, thanks. Senator. 

First, it is probably worth remembering that when I became the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, we were tasked to find $487 billion in 
the budget. We did. When I became the Chairman, I think I am 
actually jinx, but we were then asked to achieve that level, an ad- 
ditional $520 billion — roughly speaking, a little over $1 trillion. We 
have actually found $750 billion of it. What we are debating now 
is the last $250 billion over the next 6 years. 

I think we have done pretty darn well, to be honest with you. 
Senator. 

In terms of what you can tell the people in West Virginia, they 
are going to see those Mountaineers, the 20th-ranked Mountain- 
eers, playing basketball, and they don’t have to worry about getting 
blown up while they are watching a basketball game. We are doing 
okay at the away game. 

Last but not least, I would venture to tell you all that this group 
at JCS [the Joint Chiefs of Staff], the Chiefs, have proposed some 
of the most controversial and emotional changes in terms of paid 
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compensation, health care, basing, weapons systems, than any 
group in my memory in 40 years. 

If we get some help with that, and we get some topline, as the 
Chairman mentioned, for things that were unforecasted — for exam- 
ple, space, nuclear weapons, the emerging threats — we can actually 
manage it and look the American people in the eye, as I do my own 
family, and tell them that we are spending your money wisely. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Senator Fischer? 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today. I do appreciate your 
service. 

Secretary Carter, I appreciate your fortitude to stay, so you can 
have my questions. 

A lot of my colleagues have drilled down on some issues, and I 
have about three different areas I would like to touch on, if I may. 

As we look at the situation in Ukraine, and we see that the sepa- 
ratist forces are having success on the battlefield, do you believe 
that that may incentivize Putin to become more ambitious in 
Ukraine, so that he maybe would look at more ambitious goals 
with regard to that country? 

Secretary Carter. I am concerned about that. I think he has 
made his goals pretty clear. He speaks about them openly, which 
is to have all around him states that are in his orbit, rather than 
pursuing their own futures, their own independent futures. 
Ukraine is an example of that. 

I think that if we don’t remain united on the political and eco- 
nomic pressure, which is having a real effect in Russia, and if we 
don’t remain united in standing up for NATO in Europe, and if we 
don’t remain united in sticking up for the ability of the Ukrainian 
Government and Ukraine to plot an independent path for itself, 
Putin will just keep pushing and keep pushing. My read of him is 
that that is the kind of guy he is. 

Senator Fischer. I would say, right now, that we are united. But 
I have fears for the future and how we move forward in this area. 
You mentioned NATO and our commitment there and the commit- 
ment that we have. 

What effect is it on the world when they see that we are not 
helping a country, Ukraine, with more lethal force to defend them- 
selves when we signed an agreement that we would? What mes- 
sage does that send to our NATO allies and to the institution of 
NATO itself? 

Secretary Carter. As it happens, I was in Budapest in 1994 
when that agreement was signed, the very one that Vladimir 
Putin’s Russia is violating, so I know it well. 

It was not a NATO-type agreement. But in it, Russia pledged to 
respect the territorial integrity of Ukraine, which it clearly has not 
done. 

Insofar as NATO is concerned, as you say, I think the point of 
our so-called reassurance initiative, but it basically means rotating 
more forces into Europe and taking steps to strengthen our pres- 
ence in Europe, that is a way of saying, which I think we have to 
do, to NATO that we are with you in a very serious kind of obliga- 
tion that we have under the NATO treaty. 
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We have an obligation to Ukraine also. To get to your other 
point, I think that assisting them politically, economically, and we 
talked before about the military being something also under consid- 
eration, that is very important. 

Senator Fischer. As we look at Russia, they are not honoring 
the assurances that they gave to Ukraine. As you mentioned, that 
was an agreement. They have been in violation of the INF 
[Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces] Treaty, which they don’t 
admit to. But as has been discussed, they have been in violation 
of that treaty. 

How long does the United States wait before we start exploring 
options, not just with regard to Ukraine but with regard to Russia’s 
blatant violations of a treaty agreement with our country? 

Secretary Carter. We haven’t waited. We shouldn’t wait. We 
haven’t waited to explore alternatives. The INF Treaty is a two- 
sided treaty. They said they wouldn’t do something. We said we 
wouldn’t do something. They have done what they weren’t sup- 
posed to do. So that means that we can react, in various ways. 

So if they don’t get back into compliance, we can take steps that 
are defensive, in terms of defending ourselves, that are deterrent 
steps, and that are aimed at countering the effects of this weapons 
system that violates the INF Treaty that they are working on. 

I think they need to understand that the United States can react 
to this kind of thing. It was a two-way street. So it is not some- 
thing that we asked them to do and they give us for free. It is 
something that we have. It is a two-way street, and we have begun 
to think about things we can do now. 

I mean, we signed the treaty because we thought it was, on the 
whole, best for both of us not to do that. That was the logic behind 
the treaty. I think that logic is still fine. But you can’t be one-sided 
about it. 

Senator Fischer. I totally agree. I appreciate that you are look- 
ing for options. I hope you can be more public about that and also 
be very firm publicly in that the United States will react to treaty 
violations, especially when they are violations on treaties with our 
country. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Senator Donnelly? 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for your service. 

General Dempsey, Secretary Carter, are you looking into how our 
plan for Mosul got out and what is going on with that? 

Secretary Carter. I have spoken to General Austin. The Chair- 
man has as well. Clearly, that was an instance of speculation that, 
certainly, doesn’t reflect what we need to be thinking, with respect 
to an offensive against Mosul, which is, we will conduct an offen- 
sive against Mosul when the Iraqi security forces can lead such an 
offensive helped by us, because it is important that that offensive 
succeed. So it will happen when it can succeed. 

Senator Donnelly. This would be for either you or General 
Dempsey. How do we make sure this doesn’t happen again? What 
is being done to prevent it? 

General Dempsey. As the Secretary mentioned. General Austin 
and I have been in contact. He is conducting an internal inquiry 
into it. I know he will take the appropriate action. 
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Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Let me ask you this, and these are obviously not classified 
sources or whatever. These are newspapers you read, this and that. 
They said this morning, in the effort that is going on in Tikrit, that 
we are really kind of peripheral players in this and that General 
Soleimani from Iran is on the frontlines with the Shiite militia. 

What is going on there? 

Secretary Carter. This gets back to the point made earlier. 

Senator Donnelly. I apologize, if it was already mentioned. 

Secretary Carter. No, it is fine. I am sorry. Your question is 
right on. 

We operate in Iraq in support of the Iraqi Government. The Iraqi 
Government, in this case, did not ask for our support, in this par- 
ticular operation. I think that we need to be watchful, together 
with the Iraqi Government, as we take back territory from ISIL, 
that we continue to conduct this campaign in a multisectarian way, 
because we have been down the road of sectarianism in Iraq, and 
it is important that the Government of Iraq today not go down that 
road again. 

So we need to have success against ISIL. But we need to have 
it in a way that doesn’t inflame sectarianism again. That is why 
we are watching this so closely. 

General Dempsey. If I could add. Senator, the Soleimani report, 
by the way, is a pull off of social media. I have seen pictures my- 
self. Our Intel community will now go to work to decide whether 
he was personally there or not. 

But it is worth reminding ourselves that Iran and its proxies 
have been inside Iraq since 2004. This is the most overt conduct 
of Iranian support in the form of artillery and other things. Frank- 
ly, it will only be a problem if it results in sectarianism, as the Sec- 
retary said. 

So of the size of the force going to Tikrit, about a third of it is 
Iraqi security forces, the Fifth Division normally based just north 
of Taji, and then the other two-thirds are Shiite militia from the 
Popular Mobilization Committee. 

If they perform in a credible way, rid the city of Tikrit, turn it 
back over to its inhabitants, then it will, in the main, have been 
a positive thing in terms of the counter-ISIL campaign. 

At this point, as the Secretary has mentioned, it is supported by 
the Sunni members of parliament and the local leaders. But that 
is dependent on the behavior of the militia as they conduct this 
campaign. 

By the way, we are watching. 

Senator Donnelly. I was going to say, I am sure, like you, my 
concern is that these Sunni tribal leaders look up and go, these are 
the same people who have been working us over for years. At what 
point do they say, where’s the good option here of these sides? 

Secretary Carter. That is exactly the concern. They did, as we 
understand it, make a statement today, the tribal leaders in the 
area, that they supported the offensive. I hope that is true, because 
what is very important is that we all be behind defeating ISIL and 
that sectarianism not raise its ugly head again, because that is 
what brought us to this place in the first place. 
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Senator Donnelly. Let me ask one last question, because I have 
about a minute, and I know it will take up that much time. 

It has been mentioned in Syria that we plan to reduce ISIS, get 
rid of them. How do you bring Assad to the table? 

Secretary Carter. In Syria, it is a very good question. I will offer 
the following: He needs to come to the table in order to discuss his 
own receding from the scene in Syria. 

Senator Donnelly. Right. 

Secretary Carter. For that to occur, he needs to see the right 
combination of the doom of the strategy that he has set his coun- 
try’s course on, set the course of his country on, and also I believe 
the pressure from Russia and Iran, both of whom are supporting 
him. They need to withdraw their support of him, because of what 
he has done to his country. When he sees that combination, it 
seems to me that may cause him to recede. 

But no doubt on our point of view, which is he has done things 
to his people by this time that put him outside the pale, and he 
has to go. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Sullivan, please. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Carter, it is good to see you again. Congratulations. 

General Dempsey, others, thank you for your service. 

I want to go back to a theme that we discussed during your con- 
firmation hearing, and that is this broader theme of leveling with 
the American people on our threats. I think that you are seeing — 
I would call it a pretty general bipartisan concern that there is a 
disconnect sometimes between what we are hearing from the uni- 
formed military and what we are hearing from the intelligence 
services and agencies, and, importantly, what we are hearing from 
the leadership of the country, the President. Senator Wicker was 
talking about the Secretary of State. 

You know, I think there is growing agreement, certainly here, 
about the importance of defense spending, and how we, certainly, 
think, I think most Americans think, we face a lot of threats in the 
world. Defense spending is a function of these threats. 

But when we hear kind of the disconnect between different mem- 
bers of the administration on what the threat levels are, and how 
the President in many ways paints a very benign picture of what 
is going on in the world and how we are making progress in a lot 
of areas, it undermines credibility in what we all are trying to do 
with regard to bolstering our National defense. 

So again, I am not going to go into the specific quotes from Sec- 
retary Kerry, the President’s State of the Union, all of which 
seemed to tell Americans, hey, don’t worry, everything is looking 
great. Things aren’t looking great, and I think that you and the 
members of the military recognize that. 

What would you see right now as the top three biggest threats 
that the United States is facing, both of you. Secretary Carter and 
General Dempsey? 

Secretary Carter. Before I get to the top three, to your first 
point, I think that the President is requesting in this budget an 
end to sequester and more money than would be called for by se- 
quester. 
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Senator Sullivan. I recognize that. But it is harder to get 
through the Congress, if the President in his next breath or the 
Secretary, in his next breath, of State, says that, don’t worry, ev- 
erything is fine in the international world. The threat level is de- 
creasing. The moment of crisis has passed. We are making progress 
with ISIS. I mean, I don’t think any of those statements are accu- 
rate. 

Secretary Carter. Well, the only thing I would say is that I 
think the reason why we need the resources that we are request- 
ing, both in the base budget and in the OCO budget, is because we 
are being asked to respond to and defend the country against a 
great variety of threats. 

I will do a stab at three of them, but it is very hard to rank 
things, because they are all important, otherwise we wouldn’t be 
doing them. But just to pick the things that we are requesting ad- 
ditional funds for, that is OCO funds this year, which are new 
things. I think you have to count ISIL as one. We are requesting 
funds specifically in addition to the base budget for combating 
ISIL. I think the same is true of the European Reassurance Initia- 
tive, which is connected with the behavior of Russia in Europe and 
our NATO and other obligations in Europe. We are requesting 
extra money for that in the OCO budget. We are requesting, of 
course, funds for Afghanistan, to make sure that our success there 
can stick. 

So I don’t know that those are the most important things, but 
they are very important things. There are other reasons why we 
are requesting the amount of money that we think the country 
needs, which is above the sequester level. 

Senator Sullivan. So, General Dempsey, do you generally agree 
with those top three? 

I am going to get to a couple other questions. 

General Dempsey. I might package them a little differently. I am 
actually concerned about European security for reasons we talked 
about earlier and, in particular, because — and it is not just about 
Russia. It is what Russia has done, as I mentioned. It has started 
a fire of ethnicity and nationalism. It may, actually, burn out of 
their control. 

So European security, for the first time in 20 years, concerns me. 

Second, the threat network that, as I mentioned, runs from Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, all the way to Boko Haram. We can’t just deal 
with one of those groups. We have to deal with them in the aggre- 
gate. We have all kinds of tools, direct action, building partners, 
enabling others like we are doing with the French in Mali. But we 
have to keep the pressure on that entire network. 

The last one is one I would have to discuss in a closed session, 
and that would be on narrowing technological gaps in certain key 
areas. 

Senator Sullivan. Okay, thank you. 

I want to switch, gentlemen, to the Arctic and the strategic pos- 
ture that we have up there. 

Mr. Secretary, in your last hearing here, you did mention that 
you agreed with me that Alaska occupied the most strategic place 
in the world, according to Billy Mitchell. I just want to straighten 
the record with the Chairman and the ranking member. Billy 
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Mitchell was court-martialed, but he was court-martialed for insub- 
ordination after accusing Army and Navy leaders of “almost trea- 
sonable administration of national defense” for investing in battle- 
ships as opposed to aircraft carriers. He was later given a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor by the Congress. So I think he has been vin- 
dicated, but I am going to ask a question that follows up on that. 

You put out a strategy on the Arctic, and yet the Russians are 
making huge moves in the Arctic with regard to new bases, with 
regard to new airfields, new Arctic command, claiming territory 
over huge swaths of the Arctic. We had big support in Alaska the 
last week, the Army task force that was up looking at potential 
force reductions, looking at two brigade combat teams potentially 
being moved out of Alaska. 

If the Army eliminated even one brigade combat team in Alaska, 
how do you think Kim Jong-Il or Vladimir Putin or our allies in 
Japan, Korea, Singapore, would react to that, given how important 
the Arctic is, given how important this new part of the country is? 
To be honest, we have a 13-page paper. The Russians are putting 
major, major troops and infrastructure in the Arctic. 

Does that concern you? Should we be looking at removing bri- 
gade combat teams, our only airborne brigade in the Pacific? 

Sorry, Mr. Chairman. I went on a little longer. 

Secretary Carter. I think both of your points are very impor- 
tant. The Arctic is going to be a place of growing strategic impor- 
tance. The Russians are active there. We are, as your state is right 
on the point of, an Arctic power. That needs to be part of our strat- 
egy. It needs to be more than, and I think it is, more than a pam- 
phlet, as you say. 

The other thing you raised with Kim Jong-Il’s thinking, and so 
forth, this is why, whether we continue to invest in the defense 
that we need, whether it be BCTs [brigade combat teams], as you 
say, or any other part of our force, is something that others are 
watching. It is important, if we ever have to use it. But it is also 
important in ensuring that it is less likely that we will have to use 
it. 

I do worry about our foes being encouraged or heartened when 
they see us debate whether we should spend enough money on our 
defense. That is just yet another reason why I really hope we get 
the support for the defense spending we need. 

General Dempsey. I won’t speak to the number of Army BCTs, 
brigade combat teams. But I will say the Russians have just taken 
a decision to activate six new brigades, and four of them will be 
in the Arctic. 

Chairman McCain, [presiding] Thank you. 

Some of us still believe in battleships, and we are not sure that 
Alaska should have ever been made a State. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator King? 

Senator King. With some trepidation, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
associate myself actually with the Senator from Alaska’s questions, 
because the Arctic is emerging as an enormously important and 
strategic area. Just one of the simplest measurements is, we have 
one heavy icebreaker and one medium icebreaker. The estimates 
are that the Russians have 7 to 10 icebreakers. That is just basic 
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infrastructure. The resources up there, and the strategic implica- 
tions, are enormous. So I appreciate the Senator raising that ques- 
tion. 

I think one of the things we have to do is put this discussion into 
context, in terms of your budget. This chart, which I am sure you 
are familiar with, is the last 50 years of defense spending as a per- 
centage of GDP. Starting in 1962 at about 9 percent, today it is at 
3.3 percent and headed down at a time of increasing threat and 
peril for our country. 

Often, we get confused about the absolute dollar amounts, but a 
percent of GDP is a way of comparing apples to apples throughout 
recent history. We are reducing the defense function dramatically — 
dramatically — at a time, as I said, of increasing threat. 

General Dempsey, I want to put a fine point on your testimony. 
You talked about numbers of deployments and readiness. If we 
aren’t able to avoid the sequester, are American lives being put at 
risk? 

General Dempsey. Yes. 

Senator King. That is an eloquent answer. General. I appreciate 
it. 

Secretary Carter, I do want to talk about an area of your budget 
in a little more detail. $5.5 billion is scheduled for increased activi- 
ties in cyber. I am extremely concerned about cyber. I think it is 
the next frontier of warfare. We have had plenty of warning shots 
across our bow in the last couple years. Yet Congress hasn’t acted. 
I commend you for taking this initiative. 

Here’s my concern, however. News reports are that the CIA 
[Central Intelligence Agency] is expanding their cyber capability. 
Of course, NSA [the National Security Agency] has a substantial 
cyber capability. You are building a substantial cyber capability. I 
don’t want to return to the post-September 11 days when we had 
a lot of intelligence capability, but they weren’t talking to each 
other. 

Please assure me that you will be coordinating with CIA and 
NSA, so that we are not duplicating, overlapping, spending more 
of the taxpayers’ money than we have to, and, worst of all, not 
sharing whatever information is being derived in this field. 

Secretary Carter. Well, thank you. You are absolutely right. 
This is a terribly important DOD mission, and that is why both I 
and, I think, the Chairman has been a great leader in this as well, 
and we are so determined to do more. 

But this is one of these things that, just like you analogized it 
to the war on terrorism before 9/11, it requires us to stitch together 
the efforts of different parts of the government. To the list you 
named, I would add also the FBI, which has some capabilities and 
some authorities in this area; DHS [Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity], which has capabilities and authorities in this area. We have 
to make the whole greater than the sum of the parts. 

So even as we in DOD move out and make the investments we 
need to, we need to coordinate with the others. 

Our investments are in two categories. One is to make sure that 
our networks are secure, because our forces depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon information networks. So the buying of planes, ships, 
and tanks doesn’t get us anywhere unless we have the networks to 
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go with them. They don’t do any good in warfare, unless the net- 
works are survivable and able to avoid penetration. 

Also, another thing we need to do is build cyber-weapons as 
weapons of war, because war comes out of being a dimension of fu- 
ture warfare, as many have noted. 

We also play a role 

Senator King. Let me interrupt you there, if I might. I am con- 
cerned that our cyber-defense system is just that, it is defense, and 
that we don’t have an offensive capability. Or if we do, it is not 
broadly known. Therefore, particularly nation states who act 
against our cyber, we are very vulnerable, because we are such a 
wired country. There is no price to be paid. 

I wonder if we shouldn’t be developing a theory of deterrence 
similar to nuclear deterrence in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, which 
served us well, actually, until today, so that people understand that 
if they come against our cyber-infrastructure, they are going to pay 
a price. Is that something that I hope you can consider? 

Secretary Carter. I think that is very wise, so I appreciate that 
thought. 

I think that is something that we need to think through better 
than we have. What does doctrine mean, what does deterrence 
mean, in this new domain? 

So at the same time we build capabilities, we have to build doc- 
trine as well. So I think that is a very, very wise point. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

Final question, and I am running out of time, so I will really ask 
you to respond to this perhaps on the record. 

That is, you have identified as a priority acquisition reform. I 
know that you once held that job, and I hope you will hold to that. 
I would like to see a little more detail about how you are going to 
tackle that. 

I know the Chairman has expressed this concern. How do we get 
at procurement not only in terms of cost, but in terms of timeli- 
ness, that we are not taking literally decades to develop a new air- 
craft, but that we have a more timely procurement process? 

So you don’t have to respond now, but I would appreciate seeing 
something on that, because I think that is a very important part 
of your mission, going into this job. 

By the way, I am delighted that you are here with us today. 
Thank you. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. Will do. I will respond. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst? 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Secretary Carter, General Dempsey, for being here 
with us. We appreciate your service and your testimony today. 

Secretary Carter, in the beginning of your testimony, you had 
given quite an extensive list of the trips that you have taken, the 
people that you have met, the places you have been, and the im- 
pact with equipping and training our soldiers. So I can tell that is 
very important to you. 

Do I understand correctly that you also took a trip to Arlington? 

Secretary Carter. I did the morning I was sworn in, with my 
wife. 
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Senator Ernst. I appreciate that so much, Secretary. That tells 
a lot about a person, that not only are you recognizing the sacrifice 
that the blue star families give to their loved ones who are serving 
overseas right now, but also to those gold star families that have 
left someone behind. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. 

Senator Ernst. So thank you for doing that. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. 

Senator Ernst. I learned of that, and I was significantly im- 
pressed that you would take the time to do that. So thank you. 

I do want to talk a little bit about, we have talked about this all 
day, with the Shiite militia. I know Senator McCain had spoken 
about this earlier. In the fiscal year 2015 budget, we had $1.6 bil- 
lion that we used for the Iraq train and equip fund, and that was 
to train and equip the Iraqi security forces, the Kurdish 
Peshmerga, and Sunni tribes and, of course, other local forces. Now 
in this fiscal year 2016 budget, you are requesting $700 million for 
this fund. 

I do support this effort. I think we should be training and equip- 
ping the Kurdish Peshmerga. I think they have been important al- 
lies in the pushback against ISIS and others. But what I am con- 
cerned about, though, is the relationship between the Iraqi security 
forces, Iran, which has been the sidebar topic of many conversa- 
tions today, and the Shiite militia forces. 

During the Iraq war, lEDs were a huge concern to American 
troops. I think as Senator McCain alluded to earlier, there were 
some types of lEDs, the EFPs, explosively formed projectiles, that 
were used. They were devastating to our men and women, left 
many gold star families out there. 

We know that those EFPs, a lot of those came from Iran. So right 
now, what I would like to hear from you is, are American taxpayer 
dollars going to the Shiite militia that once were fighting against 
American soldiers? How can we assure the American taxpayer that 
these dollars going to this fund to train and equip Iraqi forces will 
not be used against us, as we move forward? 

Secretary Carter, if you can address that? 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. Then Chairman Dempsey. 

First of all, I share your concern about the Shiite militias and 
the face of sectarianism looming again in Iraq, which, as you know 
extremely well from your own service, is the principal challenge 
that the Government of Iraq faces going forward. 

Our training and equipping is to Iraqi security forces through the 
Government of Iraq. Our assistance, by the way, also to Peshmerga 
is through the Government of Iraq. That reflects the view that a 
multisectarian Iraqi Government is the best way to keep Iraq to- 
gether and to defeat ISIL in Iraq, and ultimately drive them out 
of the country. 

But I say I share your concern because what we have seen in the 
last few years has been sectarianism eroding the capabilities of the 
Iraqi security forces. That is why they collapsed in the face of ISIL. 

So I absolutely share your concern about EFPs. You know that 
extremely well from your own service. We have had that experience 
before. 
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General Dempsey, who was there also in Iraq, does as well, so 
let me ask him to join in. 

General Dempsey. I will just express my own concern as well. I 
think if General Austin were here — I guess he will be here, actu- 
ally — he would tell you that the reason his campaign plan is delib- 
erate is that one of the lines of effort — I mentioned there were 
nine — is Iraqi governance. If the central government of Iraq does 
not achieve, let’s call it reconciliation, because that is probably the 
right word, with the Shiite and the Kurds, then it does put our 
campaign at risk. So I am concerned about that. 

As far as the weapons that we have been issuing to the ISF 
[Iraqi Security Forces], as well as to the Peshmerga through the 
Government of Iraq, we have confidence that those are going into 
the right hands. 

Some of the weapons you have seen in the hands of the Shiite 
militia, because you can see it on YouTube and on Twitter and 
places, are things that were procured by the Iraqis through our for- 
eign military sales process that they bought a couple years ago, two 
or three years ago. But we are monitoring it as well as we can. 

Senator Ernst. I thank you very much. 

Senator McCain, thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine? 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to the witnesses for this excellent testimony. I want 
to ask about two items, sequester and the ISIL AUMF. 

On sequester, I received a letter last week as a member of the 
Budget Committee from Chairman McCain and Ranking Member 
Reed that I would ask unanimous consent that it be entered into 
the record. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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United States Senate 
624 Diricsen Senate Office Building 
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Idnitol States Senate 
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The Honorable Bemie Sanders 

Ranking Member, Committee on the Budget 

United States Senate 

624 Diricsen Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senators Eozi and Sanders: 

In accordance with your request, we write to you with our recommendations for national 
defense spending as you prepare the Fiscal Year 201 6 budget resolution. We do so at a time of 
growing global crises and threats to our national security interests that are capturing the attention 
of the American people. As their elected r^resentatives, we have no higher duty than to ensure 
that those who are sworn to protect our nation have the necessary means and support to do so. 

In preparing our views and estiroates, we have reviewed the effects of maintaining the 
spending caps mandated in the 201 1 Budget Control Act (BCA). We have also begun to review 
the Presidents national defense budget request, which exceeds the BCA caps by S38 billion for 
FY 2016 and $182 billion from FY 2016-21. These are important considerations, to be sure, but 
we should not be bound by them. It is our constitutional responsibility, as an independent branch 
of government, to formulate our own views and estimates and provide for our national defense, 
regardless of current law or policy. Indeed, if we detennine that existing laws and policies no 
longer serve our national security, it is our responsibility to propose new laws and policies. 

We recognize that it is our equal responsibility to ensure that every dollar devoted to 
defense is spent wisely and efficiendy. This is a top priority for the Committee on Anned 
Services. At the same time, with global crises and threats increasing, we believe that (he 
limitations of the post-sequestratioo BCA — which require nearly SI trillion of defense spending 
cuts over ten years — have become a national security crisis of the first order. Some insist that our 
nation cannot afford to spend more on defense at this time. We believe we cannot afford not to. 

We know that defense is only one of the priorities that you must consider in drafting the 
budget resolution, just as it is for every Senator who will ultimately consider that resolution. Like 
the members of our Committee, we have our differences at times ova these broader fiscal 
questions, especially the issue of non-defense discretionary spending. While there is widespread 
recognition that our national security depends on the funding of many federal agencies beyond 
the Department of Defense, the task you have assigned us is more limited: to offer our views and 
estimates solely on what our nation ^uld ^od on defense. We are therefore writing to fvovide 
our bipartisan views and estimates for national defense spending in FY 201 6. 
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In short, we recommoid thnt defense spending be restored to BCA levels prior to 
sequesintiofl: S577 billion ibr national defense discredonary budget audiotily, in addition to the 
necessary funds for Overseas Cootingency Operadoos (OCO). 

A Conunitment to Greater Efficiency and Reform 

We recognize that, for the American people and their elected representatives to devote 
additkmal resources to natioDa] defense, they nmst be confident that foe Department of Defense 
is making foe best, most efficient use of our limited taxpayer dollars. That is why our Committee 
has made it a top priority to identily additional defense refonns, efficiencies, and modernization 
initialivcs that can add >^ue for foe taxpayers and capability for our troops, induding; 

• A oomprdiensive approach to defense acquisition reform foat is intended m foster 
enhaiK^ competition, provide greater aocountability, produce weapons systems on time 
and on budget, and improve our natioo's defense tedinological advantage; 

• Continued scnjtiny aixi ovetsigbl of the Department of Defease to ensure foat it meets its 
requirement by law to be audit-ready by FY 2017; 

• A foorou^ examinatioo, led by our Petsoruiel Subcommittee, of the recommcndatians of 
foe congressionally-mandated Military Compensation and Retiremertt Modernization 
Coftniiission with foe goal of identif^g reforms that modernize the military personnel 
system, improve its efficiency, and enhance foe experience of our service-members; 

• Corrunittee-led investigations into significant cases of potential, waste, fraud, or abuse, 
induding cost over-runs on major defense acquisition programs, to determine what 
happened, why it happened, who was re^xrnsible, arul who should be held accountable; 

• Arul a wide-ranging oversight initiative to identify deferrse moiragement reforms that 
could reduce or consolidate military headquarters, commands, aitd infrastructure; slow 
foe rate of persormel-cost growth; enhance contract competition; and improve foe training 
and effectiveness of the Department of Defense's financial management workforce. 

We are confident foat efforts such as these can yidd additional savings in the defense 
budget, and it is a priority for our Committee that these or other defense savings, including those 
that foe Budget Committee could require through foe reconciliation process, be reinvested in foe 
Department of Defense to provide greater military capability for our warfighters. However, we 
recognize that much of foe potential savings — including, for example, foe aruiual S2S billion of 
savirrgs dted by foe Defense Business Board — will be realized after FY 2016. More importantly, 
we do not believe it is possible to provide for otrr natiorud defense at tiris time simply through a 
more efficient use of ^ limited defense spending mandated by foe post-sequestration BCA eaps. 

The Global Threat Environment 

In fotmulating our views sod estimates, we begin by taking stock of worldwide threats 
and asking what strategic arrd budgetoiy decisions are necessary to meet these threats and defend 
our nation. To do so, the Cotttmittee on Armed Services has held 14 pifoUc bearings and closed 
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meetings to the six weeks that the Senate has been in session Shs year, in addition to a host of 
subcommittee hearings and briefings. The primary focus of this oversight by our full committee 
has been our present global challenges end U.S. national security strategy. 

As part of this series of hearings, our Committee has received testimoDy fiom some of 
America’s most experienced statesmen and leading strategic thinkers, including former 
Secretaries of State Henry Kissinger, George Shultz, and Madeleine Albright; former National 
Security Advisors Brent Scowetoft attd Zbigniew Btzezinski; retired Genoals James Mattis and 
Jack Keane and retired Admiral William Fallon; outside defense experts and former senior 
officials; and all four of the current military service chie& A dear, unified, and alarming 
assessment has emerged fiora these national leaders: As Dr. Kissinger testified on January 29, 
“(AJs we look around the world, we eruxainter upheaval and conflicL The United States has not 
faced a more diveise and complex array of crises since the eod of the Second Worid War." 

We believe this assessment is justified simply by the events of the past year alone: 

• In Ukraine, Russia has sought to redraw an international border and aimex the territory of 
another sovereign country through the use of military firree. It continues aggressivdy to 
destabilize UVrrune, with troubling implicatioos for security in Europe. 

■ A terrorist army with tens of thousands of fighters, many holding Western passports, has 
taken over a swadi of territory the size of Indiana and declared an Islamic State in the 
heart of fire Middle East Ne^y 3,000 U.S. troops have returned to Iraq to combat this 
threat, with U.S. airoaft flying hundreds of strike missions a month over Iraq and Syria. 

• Amid negotiations over its nuclear program, Iran contimies to pursue its ambitions to 
challenge regional order in fire MiMe East by increasing its development of ballistic 
missilea, support for terrorism, training and arming of pro-Iranian militant groups, and 
other malign activities in places such as Iraq, Syria, L^anoo, Gaza, Bahrain, and Yemen. 

• Yemen is on the verge of collapse, as a Shia insurgency wifii ties to the Iranian regime 
has toppled the U.S.-backed govenunent in Sanaa, Al-Qaeda uses a growing part of the 
country to plan attarics against the West, and the U.S. Embassy has been evacuated. 

• Libya has become a failed state, beset by civil war and a growing presence of 
transnational terrorisl groups, such as al-Qaeda and ISIL, similar to Afghanistan in 2001. 

• North Korea, while continuing to develop its nuclear arsenal and ever-more capable 
ballistic missiles, committed the most dotructive cybenttack ever on U.S. teiriloiy. 

• Chitu is increasingly taking coerdve actions to assert expansive temtorial claims that 
unilaterally change the status quo in the South and East China Seas and raise tensions 
with U.S. allies and partners, all while continuing to expand and modernize its milHary in 
ways that challenge U.S. access aiuf fieedom of movement in the Western Pacific. 
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These and other threats constitute s dramatically different and fer more dangerous global 
environment ban last year, let alone when Congress passed the BCA in 201 1. Furthermore, as 
nvost of our expert witnesses have told our Committee, our present dangers cannot, and should 
not, be viewed in isolation. Taken togeber, they constitute a fundamental challenge to the tulea- 
based international order bat has kept our nation safe and enabled our success for be past seven 
decades, while leading to an unprecedented expansion of security, prosperity, and fieedom 
worldwide. The indispensable factor in this success has been be sirengb of be United States — 
our diplomatic, economic, axtd moral influence, to be sure, but ultimately, be credibility and 
global reach of our military power. And yet, at a time of growing worldwide threats and demands 
on our armed forces, our nation has been slashing our resources to meet these requirements. 

The Effects of Sequestration 

It is difficult to overstate be destructive impact on our military bat has been wrought by 
be BCA wib sequestration, which requires nearly S 1 trillion of defense spending cuts over ten 
years. While the Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 provided welcome relief fiom some of be worst 
effects of sequestration for FY 2014 and 2015, relief was partial, temporary, and ultimately 

did little to provide the kind of certainty that our defense and military leaders need to plan 
effectively for the future and make longer-term investments for our national security. The eSects 
of bese aibitrary spending cuts have been devastating to be capabilities, readiness, morale, and 
modernization of our amted forces — a judgment that was clearly tendered by ell four of be 
military service duels in testimony to the Committee on Aimed Services on January 2S: 

• General Mark Welsh, Chief of Staff of be Air Force, stated: ‘‘We ore now be smallest 
Air Force weVe ever been. When we deployed to Operation Desert Stonn in 1990, be 
Air Force had 1 8S fighter squadrons. Today, we have 54, and we're headed to 49 in be 
next couple of years. In 1 990, beie were 51 1 ,000 active duty airmen alone. Today, we 
have 200,000 fewer ban that. . .. We currently have 12 fleets of airplanes bat qualify for 
antique license plates in be state of Virguiia.” 

• General Ray Odieino, Chief of Staff of the Army, said: “In be last three years, be 
Army's active compoaeot end strengb has been reduced by 80,000; the reserve 
component by 18,000. We have 13 less active component brigade combat teams. We've 
eiiminated tlm active aviation brigades.... We have already slashed investments in 
modeniization by 25 percent.... [Tjhe number one thing that keeps me up at night is bat 
if we're asked to respond to an unkirawn contingency, I will send soldiers to bat 
contingency not properly trained and ready. We simply are not used to doing that.” 

• Admiral Jonaban Grecnert, Chief of Naval Operations, “[D]ue to sequestration of 2013, 
our contingency response force, baf s whafs on call fiom be United States, is one-bird 
of what it should be and what it needs to be.” 

• General Joseph Dunfbrd, Commandant of be Marine Corps, testified: “We're investing in 

— modemization at an historically low levd. We know that we must maintain at least U) 

percent to 12 percent of our resources oo modernization to field a ready force for 
lomoiTow. To pay today’s bills, we're currently investing 7 percent to 8 peroenL” 
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Most impoftanlly, all four of the mililary service chiefo testified that American lives are 
being put at risk by the oa defense ^lending nuDdaled in foe BCA. At a time when real 

worldwide forests are growing, we are compounding (hose dangers wifo a national security crisis 
of our own making. We foink retired General James Mattis summed up our current problem best 
when he told trur Committee on January 27: *^^0 fire in foe fidd can wreak such havoc cn our 
security that mindless sequestration is achieving." Continuing on our current path for defiaisc 
spendi^ would be reckless and dangerous. It is imperative that we change course. 

The Presideiit’s Budget Request 

In response to these inoeasiog global demands on our military, foe President's FY 2016 
budget requests SS343 billion fiu the Department of Defense base budget, S19.1 billion for 
defense programs in the Dcpartmeitl of Energy, and $7.6 billion for related defonse ptr>grams in 
other agencies — a total of lovd of defense spending that exceeds the BCA caps by $38 billion firr 
FY 2016 and $182 billion from FY 2016-21 . The President’s budget request also includes $S0.9 
billion of emergency designated funding for Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO). 

While foe Committee t« Armed Services is still reviewing the President’s budget request 
for FY 2016, we think it responds to many critical priorities, far particular, the President's budget 
proposes necessary investments to address sottK of our ^wing cyber and space control 
vulnerabilities; to begin addressing foe near-term military readiness shortfall; to sustain and 
modernize our nuclear enterprise; to start developng a new “offset strategy" to use technological 
advances to counter mrr adversaries; and to comrrtence procurement of the Air Force's next 
generation bomber, new Army ground vehicles, hundreds of F-3S fighter jets, and the Ohio class 
replacement nuclear ballistic missile submarine, as wdl as various classes of Navy ships. 

At the same time, the President’s budget reflects policy decisions that would reduce some 
critical military capabilities — either through the early retirement or cancellation of existing 
systems, deferred developmem or procuremem of new systems, or withheld funding for proven 
requirements. Many of these decisions were made purdy because of budgetary constraints. Wifo 
arlfotional resources for defbnse above foe President's request, our Committee could restore 
many of these urgent and legitimate military needs in foe FY 2016 budget. 

As for the ability of the President’s budget to meet our growing national security 
requironents, we would cite the judgment of the Chairman of the Joint Chicfi of Staff General 
Martin Dempsey, who recently testified to the House Armed Services Committee that The 
President's budget request is at the lower tagged edge of our ability to execute the National 
Security Strategy, with moderate risk." We believe that our nation can, and should, do belter. 

The National Defense Panel 

Our views and estimates are guided by the recommendations of foe National Defense 
Panel — a bipartisan group of defense experts, chosen jointly every four years by executive and 
legislative branch leaders, to provide a coogressionally-mondated iodqiendeot a s se ssm ent of the 
Department of Defense's Quadrennial Defense Review. The most recent National Defaise Panel 
was oo-chaired by former Secretary of Defease William Perry arrd retired Genera] John Abizaid 
and comprised senior defense leaders fiom both sides of foe aisle On July 31, 2014, tire Panel 
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released its unanimous findings and recoounendatioDS — the drafting of which was led by the 
bipartisan co-panelists Michele Flournoy and Eric Edclman. 

The National Defense Panel charged that the defense spending cuts imposed by the BOA 
and sequestration “constitute a serious strategic misstep.” If Congress and the President persist 
with the defense spending levels mandated in the BCA, the Panel warned that ‘^the armed 
services will in the near future be at hi^ risk of not being able to fully execute the national 
defease stiaU^.” More ominously, the Pand concluded that, the extreme, the United States 
could find itself in a position where It must either abandon an important national interest or enter 
a conflict for v^ch it is not fully prepared.” We strongly endorse these conclusions. 

Based on its findings, the Panel recommended — again, unanimously— that Congress and 
the President immediately repeal the BCA and return, at a mi/t/mum, to the funding baseline in 
the FY 201 2 defense budget that was prepared by former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates. 

That budget, the Panel ootes, “represents the last time the Department was permitted to engage in 
(he standard process of analyzing threats, estimating needs and proposing a resource baseline that 
would permit it to carry out the national militiiry strategy.” That would mean $61 1 billion for 
defense in FY 2016. Wlulc this funding level would be SI IS billion above the BCA for FY 
2016, it would only represent 3.6 percent of GDP, which is consistent with historical averages. 

It is important to note, as Flournoy and Eddman did in testimony to our Committee on 
February 10, t^ worldwide threats have grown considerably, as described above, since the FY 
2012 budget was compiled. Indeed, many of the assumptions on which the FY 2012 budget was 

— that major military operations in Iraq were over, for example, or that we could draw down 
U.S. forces in Europe bemuse Russia did not pose a serious threat to regional security — have 
been overturned. This is why the National Defense Panel recommended that retuming to the FY 
2012 funding baseline should be a floor, not a ceiling, for defense spending. 

The National Defense Panel’s recommendation would not simply halt the degradation of 
our military readiness and capabilities; it would enable our country to begjn building the military 
we need to meet the growing gl<^al (^alleoges we foce. In partial, the National Defense Panel 
identified many priority requirements that justified this increased defense spending, including: 

• Achieving full readiness levels as quickly as possible across all of the military services; 

» Halting the budget-driven reduction to a 260-ship Navy and instead building up, at a 
t prniiTumi, to 323 ships, as identified in the FY ^12 Future Years Defense Plan; 

• Preventingfurtberplannedeod-strengthreductionstothe Army and Marine Corps 
bdow their pre-September 1 1 , 2001 levels — 490,000 active-duty soldiers in the Army 
and 1 82,000 active Marines — in addition to properly-resourced Guard and reserve units; 

^ ^ • Investing in critical modernization toitiatives — such as intelligence, surveftlance, and 

reconnaissance (ISR) systems; long-range and precision strike capabilities; dectric and 
directed energy weapons; unmanned systems; and cyber and space control capabilities — 
that are essential to maintaining our military technological advantage in the world; 
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* And incraang the Air Foree’i number of manned tai unmanned akcrafl capable of 

oonductiiig both ISR missions and long-nnge strike opentioas in contested aiispace. 

While we support the National Defense Panel's leoonunendations, wc recognize that 
S61 1 billion in base budget authority for the Department ofDefeose is neithei realistic in the 
cunent political environment, nor is it likely that the Oqiartment could responsibly execute diis 
funding in FY 2016. Nonetfadess, we believe we should work to restore defense spending as 
quickly as possible to PY 201 2 levels at least, as the National Defense Panel proposed. 

Onr Recommenilatian: End Sequestratioa 

Absent other considentiotEi, we recommend that defense spending for FY 201 6 be 
restored to the pre'Sequestranon BCA levels. We would therefore request that you allocate SS77 
billion for FY 2016 in national defeitse discretionary budget authority and the associated outlays, 
in addition to the necessary funding for CX!X). This is the amount for defense that the BCA itself 
set for FY 2016, prior to t^ additional cuts imposed through sequestration. 

In short, our recommendalion would effectivdy end sequestration for defense. 

It is word! recalling that sequestration was never supposed to happen. It was designed to 
be so destructive and unacceptable to our national security interests that it would force members 
of Congress and the Presiderrt to make more prudent cuts to federal spending The failure of this 
effort, and the resulting trigger of sequestration, was a collective failure. However, continuing to 
live with the tmacccpiable effects of sequestration is a choice. Sequestration is the law of the 
land, but Congress makes the laws. We can choose to end the debilitating effects of 
sequestratiorr, and we must, because at the post-sequestration BCA levels, we believe that is 
impossible to meet our constituliortal responsibility to provide for our national defense. 

In testimony to our Committee on January 28, the senior military officen of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, a^ Marines Corps stated that they could not execute the National Military 
Strategy with defense spending for FY 2016 at sequrstratioo levels. As General Welsh, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, described the impact of returning to post-sequestration budget c^: 

“{T]hc Air Force will no longer be able to meet the operational requirements of the Defense 
Strategic Guidance. We will rurt be able to simultaneously defeat an adversary, deny a second 
adversary, and defend the homeland.” His follow service chiefs said the same in their testimony. 

With a FY 201 6 defense budget at sequestration levels, we as a nation must decide what we 
do not want the U.S. military to do for us. Are we comfortable, for example, with fewer Navy 
ships to ensure foeedom of commerce in the Pacitic amid China's military rooilentization? Or 
wifo less U.S. military presence in Europe amid renewed Russian aggression? Or with an Army 
and Marine Corps comprised of fewer troops with older equipment as more of the Middle East 
falls into the hands of ISIL, al-Qaeda affiliates, and Iranian-backed militants? We cannot pietcod 
’’ that we can avoid these choices. As growing global threats increase the demands on our military, 
we must either increase our resources to meet our strategic requireroents, or we must reduce our 
strategic requirements to match our limited resources. We caiuiol have it both ways. 
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The inability to execute our National MUitaiy Strategy would be catastrophic, but 
funding defense at post-sequestration BCA levds would have an even worse eS^t: We risk 
breakiag faith with the men and women of our all-vohinteer force and forth? eroding their 
oooiideiice in tbdr political leaders. Unfortunately, that confidence has already been shaken, 
primarily due to sequestr a tion, as we have often beard firsthand. The military service chiefs 
issued stark warnings on this front during tbeir January 29 testimotof to our Comminee: 

• General Odjemo, the Chief of Staff of the Anny, asked: '*At what point do we, the 
institutioa and our nation, lose our soldiers* trust— the trust that we will provide them the 
right resources; the training and equipment to properly prepare them and lead them into 
harm's way; trust that we wilt qrpropiiately takecareofour soldiers and their families 
and our ci viliaiM who so selflesdy sacrifice so much?" 

• Speaking of the U.S. airmen he leads, Ceoeral Welsh, the Chief of Staff of the Air Foroe, 
said: 'Tbeyre proud of who they are. They're proud of who they stand beside. And 
they're proud of what they represent. And whtt they lose that piide, we'll lose them. And 
if wo lose them, we lose everything.*' 

• And General Dunford, the Commandant of the Manite Corps, stated: "Our soldiers, 
sailors and Marines and their families should never have to face doubts about whether 
they will be deployed without proper training and equipment. The foundation of our all- 
volunteer force, as General Odiemo has said, is trust Sequestration will erode the trust 
that our young men and women in uniform, civil .servants and families have in their 
leadership. And the cost of losing that trust is incalculable.*' 

If we continue on our current pafo, we risk undemuoing the central pillars of our all- 
volunteer force, and with it, the fourxiatioos of ioterrutioDa] peace nod security of which the U.S. 
military has been the most reliable guarantor since the end of World War II. We caimot afford to 
believe that the relative peace and prosperity that our notion has eq)oyed, and mode possible for 
so many others across the world, is self-sustaining or sclf-cnfrncing. It has been painstakingly 
maintained through the delerrence of adversaries, the cooperation with allies and partners, the 
global leadership of the United States, and ultimately, the aedibility and capability of the 
greatest military on earth, if we fiul to play this role now. the consequences for our nation will 
grow more dangerous, and history will judge us derelict in our highest duty, appropriately so. 
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Senator Kaine. Highly important letter for Budget Committee 
members and all of us, and I just want to read one sentence to you 
and ask if you agree with it. 

“If we continue on our current path, i.e., sequester, we risk un- 
dermining the central pillars of our all-volunteer force and with it 
the foundations of international peace and security, of which the 
United States military has been the most reliable guarantor since 
the end of World War II.” 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Secretary Carter. I do. 

Senator Kaine. General Dempsey? 

General Dempsey. I do. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. It strikes me, could we send up any sort of clear- 
er white flag at the beginning of a partial disarmament than to 
place a vote on the BCA from August 2011 as a higher priority for 
the Nation than our security in a world that has changed and put 
new threats on the board since then? Could we do anything that 
would send a worse message to our allies about our weakening re- 
solve? 

Secretary Carter. I am very concerned about what our internal 
budget debates look like to friends and foes alike internationally. 
It is yet another reason why we really need to knock it off and get 
ourselves on a stable budget path that gives us enough to defend 
ourselves properly. 

Senator Kaine. Let me just say that we have had an interesting 
set of discussions about Afghanistan. I think the committee has 
come to the position we should be conditions-based, not calendar- 
based. Let me apply that same analogy to our sequester issues. 

Shouldn’t we be conditions-based? I mean, are we really going to 
elevate a BCA cap that we voted on in August 2011 before North 
Korea’s cyberattack, before Putin went into the Ukraine, before 
ISIL was grabbing acres? Are we really going to elevate that above 
a conditions-based national defense? For the same reasons that we 
shouldn’t elevate a calendar over the conditions in Afghanistan, we 
shouldn’t elevate an August 2011 vote over the conditions of secu- 
rity that faces the country. 

I took that as the point of the letter, and I recommend it to all 
of my colleagues. 

With respect to the ISIL AUMF, an area where I sort of have dis- 
agreed sometimes with the Chairman, but where the back-and- 
forth has made me think about my position, is the question about 
the issue of ground troops as part of the ISIL AUMF. In listening 
to the Chairman about this, what I have realized is that my con- 
cern is not really about language, and it is not really about sort of 
the constitutional allocation of power. It is really about the defini- 
tion of the mission. I would like to ask you a question on this. 

We have heard in last three weeks, in meetings with the Foreign 
Relations Committee by, first. King Abdullah of Jordan, and then 
the emir of Qatar last week, about the battle against ISIL in the 
region. Both of them said to us, essentially, U.S. ground troops 
aren’t a good idea because this has to be our fight against our ter- 
rorist threat. We want your help. We want you to be deeply in- 
volved. But if it gets pitched as the U.S. against ISIL, or even as 
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the West against ISIL, then it takes on a fundamentally different 
tenor and could even become kind of a recruiting bonanza for ISIL. 

King Abdullah, in a very courageous way, and sadly, we met 
with him on the very day that it was revealed that the Jordanian 
pilot was so horribly murdered, burned, he said, this is our fight 
and we have to show the world that this is our fight. If we are will- 
ing to do it, then we need all kinds of help from you. But we have 
to be up front that this is our fight. The United States didn’t create 
ISIL. It didn’t create this extremist ideology. It was birthed in our 
region by people claiming the mantle of the religious tradition that 
we honor, and perverting it for a bad end. 

So both of them have sort of guardedly advised us against 
ground troops, but toward the big picture goal that this battle 
against ISIL has to be the region policing itself, not the U.S. trying 
to counter them. 

As we think through this military mission, what is your response 
to that sentiment? Again, it is not about draftsmanship or about 
the allocation of power, but it is about isn’t there a compelling need 
for the region to show that it will battle its own threat? If so, we 
will help them, rather than have it be the U.S. burden? 

General Dempsey. Senator, that is exactly how the campaign is 
designed. It is designed to leverage a coalition of regional partners, 
assisted by those outside the region, but very much relying upon 
those in the region to lead the effort, requiring the Government of 
Iraq to lead the effort, especially in terms of reaching out to form 
a coalition within Iraq of Sunni tribal leaders and Kurdistan 
Peshmerga. 

So I would simply say that is exactly how the campaign is de- 
signed. 

Secretary Carter. I second that. That is how the campaign is de- 
signed, and it is how it needs to be designed for the two reasons 
you say. The first is that we don’t only seek the defeat of ISIL. We 
seek the lasting defeat of ISIL. That means after they are defeated, 
they need to stay defeated. That means somebody who is there en- 
suring that defeat. The second reason, that you also say, which is 
that if it becomes our war, it becomes a harder war. 

So for both of those reasons, we need to have others involved. 
That is, as the Chairman says, what the campaign calls for now. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you so much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 

Secretary Carter, welcome back in your capacity as Secretary. I 
have to go back to something that we were discussing a few series 
ago about the leak of our plans to Mosul. I believe Secretary Carter 
said you are looking into it. General Dempsey, I know you said you 
are looking into it. 

I don’t understand what would take so long to get to the bottom 
of it. This was not a leak. It was a planned conference call with 
members of the media, if I understand the reporting correctly. 

Do I misunderstand something here? 

Secretary Carter. No, that is my understanding as well. I just 
would say two things about this whole incident. 
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The first is, Senator, that when an operation is mounted against 
Mosul or anywhere else, it needs to be a success, and it needs to 
be Iraqi led, supported by us, and it has to be successful. That is 
a little bit like the conditions-based points that Senator Kaine — 

Senator Cotton. Mr. Secretary, I agree fully. I agree fully. I 
don’t understand why announcing any timeline would have contrib- 
uted to any idea it would have been a success, nor do I understand 
why it would take so long to understand why an organized con- 
ference call with the media was held. 

Secretary Carter. I will say something about that, and let the 
Chairman, who has also spoken to General Austin about that. 

That clearly was neither accurate information nor, had it been 
accurate, would it have been information that should have been 
blurted out to the press. So it is wrong on both scores. 

The only thing I will say is that we try, as the Department of 
Defense of a democracy, to be as open as we can. So there are lots 
of people out there talking all the time about what we are doing. 
Every once in a while, somebody gets out in front of their skis. 

But I also, even as we make sure that this particular incident 
doesn’t happen again, I think that it is important that we be open 
as a Department, not with military secrets and not with war plans, 
which is the mistake made in this case. But we do try to keep the 
country informed of what we are doing. It is about protecting them. 
It is a democracy. 

So openness is important, but it has to have limits when it comes 
to security matters. Those limits, obviously, weren’t respected in 
this case. 

Chairman? 

General Dempsey. Senators McCain and Graham have sent a let- 
ter through the President to the Secretary to me to General Austin, 
actually, to ask that very question. I must suggest that I will wait 
until we respond to the letter. 

Senator Cotton. Secretary Carter, during your confirmation 
hearings, you had mentioned that U.S. options to respond to the 
breach of INF Treaty by Russia and, this is a quote, and I think 
you alluded to this earlier when you were speaking with Senator 
Fischer, active defenses to counter intermediate-range ground- 
launch cruise missiles, counterforce capabilities to prevent inter- 
mediate-range ground-launch cruise missile attacks, and counter- 
vailing strike capabilities to enhance U.S. or allied forces. 

Could you elaborate on the size and scope of those capabilities, 
and what you think the Russian Government’s reaction might be 
if we were to fund such capabilities? 

Secretary Carter. I think in this setting, I would like to limit 
the amount of detail that I go into. But I will affirm what you just 
said, which is that we have three kinds of options for responding 
to a violation of the INF Treaty. I think the Russians need to know 
that this is a two-way street. They signed, we signed, and we can 
and will react. Those are the three categories in which we could 
react militarily: active defenses, which are to protect ourselves and 
our allies and their territory against this new threat; counterforce, 
which is a way of making sure that if, God forbid, there is an ac- 
tual military confrontation, they can’t be used; and the third is this 
opens up the option for us to have systems which we decided to 
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forgo in the interest of this INF Treaty years ago. We don’t have 
to forgo them anymore because a treaty is a two-way street. 

With that, Chairman, do you want to add anything? 

General Dempsey. The only thing I will add. Senator, is that the 
development of capabilities to fit into the categories that the Sec- 
retary mentions would be INF-compliant. That is the difference be- 
tween the two of us. 

Senator Cotton. Okay. 

This may be a question about military terms of art, so I will start 
with the Chairman, if that is okay, and let Secretary Carter bat 
cleanup. 

Mr. Chairman, what are “enduring offensive ground combat oper- 
ations”? 

General Dempsey. I will tell you that as the one who would have 
to assist in the implementation of that, I would consider “enduring” 
to be mission-by-mission. So if we were, for example, to decide that 
our advice to the President would be that we would have to intro- 
duce ground forces to accompany Iraqis into combat in Mosul be- 
cause of the complexity of the terrain, then we can do that, but it 
would be mission-specific, as opposed to a temporal issue, mission- 
specific rather than a temporal dimension, meaning two weeks or 
two years. 

Senator Cotton. Secretary Carter, do you have anything to add? 

Secretary Carter. No, I think that is accurate. 

I think the important thing about the language of the AUMF, 
and however that discussion, debate, turns out from my point of 
view is, first, that we have the flexibility to run the campaign we 
need to defend the country. The second is that our troops see our 
government as a whole supporting them. 

Those are the two things that are important to me in this whole 
debate. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. General, you keep saying that if you decide 
to recommend to the President. We would like to know when you 
are going to decide to make that recommendation to the President. 

General Dempsey. Well, Senator, when the task at hand, when 
I get the advice from CENTCOM, of course. General Austin, and 
when the mission would require it. We have not reached that point. 

Chairman McCain. No, things are going fine. 

Senator Nelson? 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, it is good to see you. 

Mr. Chairman, in your professional military opinion, if additional 
arms are not provided to Ukraine, you have a little David fighting 
the Russian bear. Is it reasonable to assume that Russia, through 
their subterfuge of the rebels, would continue to advance right 
across the country? 

General Dempsey. I am concerned about two things. Senator. 
One is that it would be a Russian aspiration to do so, and then, 
second, the separatists may on their own decide to do so. There are 
capability gaps we have identified. 

Look, here’s the other thing. Senator. If Russia wants to take 
Ukraine, it is going to take it, because of its geographic proximity 
and the size. 
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On the other hand, there are some capability gaps that put the 
Ukraine forces at a real disadvantage. I think we ought to look for 
opportunities to provide those capabilities, so that on the chance 
that the Russians are actually telling the truth, which, frankly, I 
doubt very much, that the separatists and the sovereign state of 
Ukraine can compete on a level think field. 

Senator Nelson. Why do you think that the Russian policy is 
such that — as you say, if they decide to take Ukraine, they could. 
Why are they not moving more aggressively across Ukraine? 

General Dempsey. This is probably now speculative because the 
intelligence doesn’t yet support it. I suspect it will. I think that 
their pace is designed to create uncertainty on the part of our Eu- 
ropean allies, because if they can maintain that level of uncer- 
tainty, then they have the potential to put friction inside of NATO, 
which is actually their larger strategic goal. 

Senator Nelson. If successful in Ukraine, and Russia wanted to 
continue to be aggressive, they could suddenly amass on the bor- 
ders of the three Baltic states. There would be no match there, but 
now we have NATO members. 

What do you think is the resolve of the European NATO mem- 
bership to stand and fight for the Baltics, if the Russian bear 
comes across the line? 

General Dempsey. That is the commitment they have made as 
a member of NATO. They all agreed to live up to their Article 5 
responsibilities. 

I will say that, based on the European Reassurance Initiative, 
that NATO has taken rotational force, Baltic air policing, establish- 
ment of a very high readiness joint task force. NATO and Wales 
made some commitments that indicate to me that they, all of them, 
take that responsibility seriously. 

The problem we could potentially have is the asymmetric nature 
of it, where there might be a dispute about whether it is actually 
happening. So we are working with our NATO allies to work 
through that. 

Senator Nelson. Of course, the situation there is, with those 
large Russian-speaking populations in the Baltics, especially in Es- 
tonia, it could give him the same excuse that he has tried to use 
with regard to Crimea. 

Let me ask you about mental health. I have been enormously im- 
pressed with some of our Special Operations Forces, that they are 
now realizing that the stigma against mental health counseling, 
they are really trying to turn it around, because it is performance 
enhancement, not only the body but the mind as well. To what de- 
gree are you all trying to implement that same thing across-the- 
board of the Department of Defense? 

General Dempsey. To a great degree, because it actually, when 
it started under Bill McRaven when he was the SOCOM [Special 
Operations Command] commander, now under Joe Votel, what they 
realized is exactly what you said, that it is not enough just to say 
it is not a stigma. So they found a way to turn it into a positive. 
We would call it a combat multiplier. 

So not only is it something you do after the fact but you build 
in the kind of resiliency you need right from the start. All the serv- 
ices are learning lessons with each other. 
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Senator Nelson. Final question for either of you, training 500 a 
month or every two months for the Free Syrian Army, is that really 
going to be productive? 

Secretary Carter. I will take that first, if I may. Chairman. 

That is a small number but grows over time. It is paced by the 
throughput of the training centers. I think that the U.S. effort 
needs to be just one effort. There need to be others in the region 
who participate in this. It gets back to something we were dis- 
cussing earlier about the need for the defeat of ISIL to be a lasting 
defeat and for regional partners to be involved. 

So the only thing I would say is that there need to be other ef- 
forts beside the U.S. effort here, in accordance with the discussion 
we were having earlier. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Graham? 

Oh, I am sorry. General, did you want to — 

General Dempsey. Just to say that we need a partner on the 
ground, and we need something we can have this coalition coalesce 
around. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Graham? 

Senator Graham. Thank you. I think Senator Lee is allowing me 
to go ahead, and I appreciate it very, very much. 

Let’s continue that thought. 

Have you been told. General, by the Arab forces in the region, 
the Arab leaders, that we are not going into Syria unless we can 
get rid of Assad? 

General Dempsey. There are some of them who say that, and 
others who don’t. But, yes, I have heard that. 

Senator Graham. Well, the reason they are saying that is they 
don’t want to defeat ISIL and turn Syria over to Iran, that Assad 
is a puppet of Iran. Do you agree with that? 

General Dempsey. I do. 

Senator Graham. So a lot of Arabs are saying, I want to destroy 
both enemies of the region, Assad as well as ISIL. So I don’t see 
any chance of a regional force until you put Assad on the table. 

The Authorization to Use Military Force, I have a very specific 
question. The people we are training throughout the region to go 
in and fight ISIL, the Free Syrian Army, the young men who are 
going to join this cause, what would happen if the Assad air force, 
the airpower through MiGs and helicopters with barrel bombs, if 
they began to attack the people we trained because Assad knows 
one day they will turn on him. 

Under the Authorization to Use Military Force, can we protect 
the people we train against an attack by Assad? 

Secretary Carter. Well, first of all, I think we have an obligation 
to those we have trained to protect them. The manner in which 
that would be done is something that is being discussed. But in my 
view, we have an obligation to do that. It goes with the training 
part. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with that. General? 

General Dempsey. I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Well, I agree with you both, and I have asked 
the White House General Counsel this very question and he told 
me very quickly, no, the Authorization to Use Military Force would 
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not allow us, the United States, to engage the air forces of Assad. 
That is not included within the authorization. 

So that, to me, is a very important point. Could you check with 
the White House and see where they come out on this, at a later 
time? 

If the sanctions were relieved tomorrow, if the Iranians got sanc- 
tion relief. General, what do you think they would do with the 
money, given their behavior on the ground today? 

General Dempsey. I can’t speak to that. Senator. But here’s what 
I will say, I am under no illusions that ending their nuclear pro- 
gram ends the problems we have with Iran in the region, whether 
it is surrogates and proxies, arms trafficking, cyber. 

So this is an adversary who, as someone pointed out earlier, has 
actually led to the deaths of American servicemen on the battle- 
field. So I think we have to keep an eye on them in that regard 
as well. 

Senator Graham. Would you agree with me that the most likely 
outcome, given their behavior today, is that they are not going to 
build hospitals and schools. They are probably going to put the 
money into their military? 

General Dempsey. You know. Senator, I think they will probably 
distribute their money like we do. I just hope they don’t sequester 
it. 

Senator Graham. Well, I will tell you what, I just hope we don’t 
give them more cash, because I think they are wreaking havoc as 
it is. 

Secretary Carter, do you agree with me that the Iranians as I 
speak are wreaking havoc throughout the region without a nuclear 
weapon? 

Secretary Carter. I do agree with that. Senator. You look at 
Yemen, from Yemen to Syria and Iraq and Lebanon and elsewhere, 
and that is why I think that it is important that we remain vigi- 
lant and prepared, and I think we, in the Department of Defense, 
need to and will be prepared for Iran across a very wide front. 

Senator Graham. Would you agree with the following statement? 
The Iranians with a nuclear weapon would be the most significant 
national security threat that Israel faces and the United States 
would face. 

Secretary Carter. Certainly, I would let the Israelis speak for 
themselves. 

Senator Graham. I think they have. 

Secretary Carter. I think so, too. 

The two things I would say is that we need to be concerned about 
Iranian behavior beyond their nuclear program. 

Senator Graham. Well, let’s look at it the other way. Can you 
think of anything, off the top of your head, that would beat out an 
Iran with nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Carter. Well, there may be a close tie with North 
Korea with nuclear weapons. 

Senator Graham. Well, they already have nuclear weapons. 

Secretary Carter. I understand, but in terms of the danger 
posed by a difficult state in the possession of nuclear weapons. 
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Senator Graham. Well, let’s look at that. Do you think it is more 
destabilizing for Iran to get a nuclear weapon than North Korea, 
in terms of the Mideast? 

Secretary Carter. In terms of the Mideast, surely. 

Senator Graham. Have you been told by Arab allies that any- 
thing you give the Iranians on the nuclear front, we are going to 
want the same thing or more? If the Iranians get a nuclear capa- 
bility, do you think the Arabs in the region will want nuclear capa- 
bility to match the Iranians? 

Secretary Carter. There are those who have said that, and that 
is one of the reasons why we oppose Iran getting a nuclear weapon, 
because it could be the beginning of a powder train that would en- 
courage others in the region to pursue a nuclear program as well. 
So that would just unleash proliferation in the Middle East. 

Senator Graham. So, the Prime Minister’s warning in that re- 
gard today is probably well-heeded? 

Secretary Carter. I did not hear the Prime Minister today, but 
I, certainly, think that the danger of a runaway Iranian program 
stimulating runaway nuclear programs elsewhere in the Middle 
East is a very serious one. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, both, for your service. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Lee? 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to each of you for being here, and thanks for all you do 
to keep our country safe. 

Secretary Carter, the Department of Defense is calling for a 
BRAC round in 2017, citing that it has nearly 20 percent more in- 
frastructure than it finds necessary. Can you give a more detailed 
explanation as to what the department finds within its infrastruc- 
ture that is unnecessary or in excess, and why? Also, can you de- 
scribe to us what improvements you think need to be made to the 
BRAC process to avoid the kind of cost overruns that we experi- 
enced in the 2005 round? 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. We are requesting another round 
of BRAC. The basis for that is a measurement of our infrastructure 
against our current holdings of equipment and our needs. 

So, for example, it is aircraft fleets versus apron space. It is that 
kind of analysis that measures the amount of excess infrastructure 
that we are carrying. 

With respect to BRAC rounds, the 2005 BRAC round was not 
what we are seeking, that kind of BRAC round. We are looking for 
the kind of BRAC that occurred in the 1990s, where true savings 
occurred. 

You might say, why didn’t savings occur in the 2005 BRAC 
round? It is because when it came time to reconfigure bases — that 
was, by the way, at a time when the defense budget was growing 
very rapidly — the department decided at the same time to mod- 
ernize a lot of installations at the same time it was consolidating 
others. That created far fewer savings than a pure BRAC round 
would. 

So we are seeking BRAC authority. I know that that is not an 
easy thing to get, but we simply have to reduce tail, or we have 
to take it out of tooth, and I don’t think anybody wants that. 

Senator Lee. Okay. 
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A lot of Americans became frustrated last summer when we saw 
the Iraqi security forces, on whom we had just spent $25 billion 
training and equipping over the course of the last decade, quickly 
free from a much smaller and less well-trained, less well-equipped 
ISIS force in northern Iraq, giving up ground and leaving behind 
a lot of weapons and leaving behind a lot of equipment that had 
been provided for them, a lot of it by us. 

So, Mr. Secretary, you just returned from a visit to the Middle 
East to look into our strategy there and how things are going there. 
Can you discuss with us a little bit the oversight we exercise over 
the train and equip missions in Iraq and in Syria, and tell us a lit- 
tle bit about what is being done to make those forces accountable 
for the training and equipment that we are giving them, just to 
make sure that something similar doesn’t happen, make sure that 
our investment is not in vain? 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. Senator. Let me give that a start 
and then ask Chairman Dempsey to chime in, also. 

You exactly put your finger on it. What happened last year was 
an unwillingness of the Iraqi security forces to fight using the 
equipment and training that the United States had given them. 
The reason for that was a political failure on the part of their gov- 
ernment to keep the promise that had been made to the country 
to keep it a multisectarian state. That is not what was happening 
under Maliki. That is the reason why the forces folded. 

So the most important thing we can do going forward is to make 
sure that Iraq doesn’t decline again into sectarianism. So that is 
the most important thing we can do, and it is a political thing rath- 
er than a technical thing involving the training. But it is job one. 

Insofar as their training is concerned, I will let the Chairman 
speak to that. But we are giving them training and we are going 
to give them support when they go into battle. We are now, and 
we have been now for quite some time, conducting a bombing cam- 
paign against ISIL in order to blunt their offense and prepare the 
way for the counteroffensive. 

Let me ask the Chairman if he wants to add anything there. 

General Dempsey. Just in terms of the oversight. Senator, four 
locations: Irbil in the north, al Asad in the west, Taji just north of 
Baghdad, and Besmaya to the east of Baghdad. So the training is 
centralized. 

The oversight, once they deploy, is actually built around the sup- 
ply chain, so the things that we are giving them, there is a tether 
that goes out to where they are operating. 

To this point, our program is to take and pull some units offline 
who exist, regroup them, put them back out, as well as to help the 
Iraqis manage their own training base. 

Does that answer the question? 

Senator Lee. Yes, I think that is helpful. 

As my clock is ticking down, if I can just ask one other quick 
question that either one of you can answer. 

How are U.S. defense and intelligence agencies adapting to the 
collapse of the Yemeni Government, and the loss of our primary 
counterterrorism partner against one of the most capable al Qaeda 
offshoots? What are we doing in that realm? 
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Secretary Carter. Well, I will start, and the Chairman can, 
please, add. 

The first thing is that al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula 
[AQAP], which is in Yemen, is a very serious offshoot of al Qaeda, 
very serious for us because they are determined to attack us. They 
make that absolutely clear. Therefore, our counterterrorism oper- 
ations in Yemen are critically important. Therefore, the restoration 
of a government there that will cooperate with us is very important 
to us. 

Now, we are trying to do everything we can to continue to com- 
bat AQAP in the face of what is going on with the Houthis and the 
government in Sana’a. But it will be much better for us if we are 
able to reconstitute or assist in the reconstitution of a government 
there in Sana’a. 

I know our diplomatic colleagues are working on that, but it is 
important to our counterterrorism effort. 

Let me ask the Chairman. 

General Dempsey. Yes, what I would add. Senator, is our diplo- 
matic effort is to try to keep the country together, but our counter- 
terror effort is based mostly out of Aden in the south. 

We still have a partner there who has an interest in keeping al 
Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula under pressure. Our fear is that 
if the country does devolve into civil war, we lose that platform. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. I want to thank the witnesses for a long 
afternoon of testimony. I believe that it is important that all of our 
colleagues, as well as the American people, understand your mes- 
sage, and that is that sequestration cannot continue without, as 
you responded to Senator King, without putting the lives of the 
men and women who are serving in uniform today in danger. 

I thank you for that frank and candid testimony. I thank you for 
being here this afternoon. 

Secretary Carter. Thank you. 

General Dempsey. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:19 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

PERSONNEL AND READINESS 

1. Senator McCain. Secretary Carter and Chairman Dempsey: The Department’s 
legislative proposals accompan 3 dng the fiscal year 2016 budget request assume sav- 
ings in the personnel and readiness accounts primarily: 1) by implementing new 
TRICARE fees or increasing existing fees; 2) by slowing the growth of military com- 
pensation (annual pay raises and BAH); and 3) by reducing commissary subsidies. 
If Congress does not authorize additional changes in compensation and benefits, 
where will the Department find the money in the budget to offset the savings as- 
sumed in the budget request? How would that impact force readiness? 

Secretary Carter. If Congress does not authorize the additional changes re- 
quested in compensation and benefits, the Department will be forced to take addi- 
tional reductions within the readiness and modernization accounts and possibly 
make further force structure adjustments in the longer-term to offset the higher per- 
sonnel costs. 

The proposed compensation adjustments are an important part of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to balance compensation with the required levels of readiness, capac- 
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ity, and capability needed to ensure that our people can continue executing the Na- 
tion’s Defense Strategy with continued excellence. Providing a robust pay and bene- 
fits package is a vital component of milita^ quality-of-life and readiness, but we 
also owe our warriors the best possible training and equipment to ensure their supe- 
riority on the battlefield and bring them home safely to their families. A prolonged 
period of reduced investment in readiness and modernization will almost certainly 
mean a smaller, less capable, and less ready military, which could translate into fu- 
ture conflicts that last longer, and are more costly in both lives and dollars. 

General Dempsey. The President’s Budget represents a strategic combination of 
capability, capacity, and readiness investments. The level of funding associated with 
each investment area creates a balance that allows the Department, albeit with 
manageable risk, to execute the Nation’s defense strategy. Without support for the 
Department’s reform initiatives to include those associated with military compensa- 
tion we may need to adopt a defense strategy that is much less ambitious. Any sig- 
nificant changes to our PB proposals will challenge our already limited flexibility 
to operate. Compensation reforms were undertaken to slow the rate of growth of the 
military compensation and benefits package as part of a larger approach to pre- 
paring a future force that is balanced and ready to meet challenges known and un- 
foreseen. Those savings are programmed against critical needs. Should those re- 
sources not become available the Department will have to revisit the strategic com- 
bination of investments in a holistic way to rebalance capability, capacity, and read- 
iness within a new strategy. 

2. Senator John McCain. Secretary Carter and Chairman Dempsey: If sequestra- 
tion continues in fiscal year 2016, how will it harm personnel and readiness pro- 
grams? 

Secretary Carter. Sequestration would make it impossible to maintain a force 
trained and equipped to meet all the requirements that the Combatant Com- 
manders and other military leadership have determined are necessary to ensure the 
Nation’s defense against all the varied threats that exist today, and that might rea- 
sonably arise in the years ahead. Budget Control Act (BCA)-level funding in fiscal 
year (FY) 2016 and beyond would require the Department to draw-down force struc- 
ture, to fall short on our program to reset our equipment strained by more than a 
decade of war, and to forego some modernization programs necessary to keep out 
technological superiority. These are not just hard choices, these are bad choices. 

Over time, BCA level funding will erode our greatest strength — our people. Reduc- 
tions in training and professional development programs will lead to a loss of pro- 
ficiency and experience within the ranks, further degrading readiness, and substan- 
tially increasing the risk to the men and women in uniform. Reversing the harms 
of BCA-level funding will take longer than those harms to adversely affect the De- 
partment’s ability to meet ever-changing threats. The money required to reverse 
these harms might well surpass the money saved. 

With regard to military personnel, the President exempted these accounts from 
the severe effects of the fiscal year 2013 sequester. Controlling the cost of pay and 
benefits to avoid further reducing the size of the force or sacrificing readiness would 
have to be considered if BCA-level funding returns. 

Lastly, sequestration will impact funding across the board for family programs 
and services. The Department remains committed to providing military families 
with support programs and resources that empower them to face the unique chal- 
lenges of military life; these programs are crucial to the readiness and quality of 
life of military members and their families. Under sequestration, however, every- 
thing in the Department budget is subject to reduction or elimination. We will strive 
to protect the investment in these valuable programs, but cuts could directly impact 
support for families. 

General Dempsey. Sequestration would make it impossible to maintain a force 
trained and equipped to meet all the current requirements that our Combatant 
Commanders and other military leadership have determined are necessary to en- 
sure the Nation’s defense against all the varied threats that exist today, and that 
might reasonably arise in the years ahead. Budget Control Act (BCA)-level funding 
in fiscal year 2016 and beyond would require the Department to draw-down force 
structure, to fall short on our program to reset our equipment strained by more than 
a decade of war, and to forego some modernization programs necessary to keep our 
technological superiority. These are not just hard choices, these are bad choices. 

Over time, BCA-level funding will erode our greatest strength — our people. Reduc- 
tions in our training and professional development programs will lead to a loss of 
proficiency and experience within our ranks, further degrading readiness, and sub- 
stantially increasing the risk to our men and women in uniform. Reversing the 
harms that BCA-level funding would have, will take longer than it will take for the 
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harms to adversely affect our ability to meet the ever-changing threats we face, and 
the money that will take to reverse these harms might well surpass the money we 
would save. 

With regard to military personnel, the President exempted these accounts from 
the severe effects of the fiscal year 2013 sequester. If we return to BCA-level fund- 
ing, controlling the cost of pay and benefits to avoid further reducing the size of the 
force or sacrificing readiness would have to be considered. 

Lastly, sequestration will impact funding across the board for family programs 
and services. The Department remains committed to providing military families 
with support programs and resources that empower them to face the unique chal- 
lenges of military life; these programs are crucial to the readiness and quality of 
life of military members and their families. Under sequestration, however, every- 
thing in the Department budget is subject to reduction or elimination. We will strive 
to protect the investment in these valuable programs, but cuts will be unavoidable, 
and will directly impact support for families. 

3. Senator John McCain. Secretary Carter and Chairman Dempsey: Do you be- 
lieve that the current military compensation and benefit structure has a negative 
impact on military readiness? 

Secretary Carter. The structure of the military’s compensation and benefits pack- 
age is sound and has allowed the Department to recruit and retain the ready force 
that has successfully met the intense challenges of these past 14 years of conflict. 
Maintaining a sound compensation and benefits package requires periodic adjust- 
ments to ensure it remains competitive and relevant. The support of the Congress 
in adjusting the rates of pay and the flexibilities the Congress has provided the De- 
partment through broad special and incentive pay authorities have helped the De- 
partment respond timely to changes in labor market conditions. The Department 
also remains open to considering other changes to the military compensation and 
benefits package and is currently evaluating the recommendations of the Military 
Compensation and Retirement Modernization Commission. 

Maintaining a robust pay and benefits package is essential and must be sustained 
to execute the National Defense Strategy, yet it must remain in balance with readi- 
ness, capacity and capabilities needed. If there is reform, slowing the rate of growth 
of the military compensation and benefits package is one element in a larger ap- 
proach to preparing a future force that is balanced, and ready to meet challenges 
known and unforeseen. Even with slowing the growth, the Department will main- 
tain a compensation package that sustains the all-volunteer force. The Department 
is facing significant readiness challenges, and the prospect of returning to seques- 
tration-level funding means these readiness challenges will not by fully met. 

General Dempsey. The structure of the military’s compensation and benefits pack- 
age is sound and has allowed the Department to recruit and retain the ready force 
that has successfully met the intense challenges of these past 14 years of conflict. 
Maintaining a sound compensation and benefits package requires periodic adjust- 
ments to ensure it remains competitive and relevant. The support of the Congress 
in adjusting the rates of pay and the flexibilities the Congress has provided the De- 
partment through broad special and incentive pay authorities have helped the De- 
partment respond timely to changes in labor market conditions. The Department 
also remains open to considering other changes to the military compensation and 
benefits package and is currently evaluating the recommendations of the Military 
Compensation and Retirement Modernization Commission. 

Maintaining a robust pay and benefits package is essential and must be sustained 
to execute the National Defense Strategy, yet it must remain in balance with readi- 
ness, capacity and capabilities needed. If there is reform, slowing the rate of growth 
of the military compensation and benefits package is one element in a larger ap- 
proach to preparing a future force that is balanced, and ready to meet challenges 
known and unforeseen. The Department is facing significant readiness challenges, 
and the prospect of returning to sequestration-level funding means these readiness 
challenges will not by fully met. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

IRAN 

4. Senator Ayotte. In his written statement to this committee several weeks ago. 
Dr. Henry Kissinger noted that international talks with Iran started as an effort 
“to deny Iran the capability to develop a military nuclear option” but have devolved 
into to a “negotiation over the scope of that capability.” Kissinger wrote that “the 
impact of this approach will be to move from preventing proliferation to managing 
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it.” Why has Iran been able to successfully shift the U.S.-led negotiations from seek- 
ing full denial of an Iranian nuclear program to now negotiating over the scope of 
this program? 

Secretary Carter. From the beginning, the U.S. objective has been to negotiate 
a deal that seriously curbs Iran’s nuclear activities and effectively cuts off Iran’s 
pathways to a nuclear weapon. The U. S. policy is to deny Iran the capability to 
develop a nuclear weapon. Preventing the proliferation of nuclear technology, and 
especially nuclear weapons, is a cornerstone of U.S. national security. I believe these 
objectives will be advanced by reaching an agreement that peacefully prevents Iran 
from attaining a nuclear weapon. 

5. Senator Ayotte. If Iran is permitted to retain an enrichment capability, how 
will Saudi Arabia and others in the region respond? 

Secretary Carter. [Deleted.] 

General Dempsey. Saudi Arabia and others in the region have publically noted 
concerns over the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action, emphasizing that they will 
obtain capabilities similar to what is approved for Iran, but it is unknown whether 
they will drastically alter pre-existing plans to develop domestic peaceful nuclear 
programs. We continue to work with our partners in the region regarding the devel- 
opment of peaceful nuclear power and to encourage a nuclear weapons-free middle 
east. 

GUANTANAMO 

6. Senator Ayotte. The administration has been transferring and releasing de- 
tainees from Guantanamo who previously were assessed to pose a high or medium 
threat to the United States, its interests, or its allies. Secretary Carter, when the 
administration transfers a Guantanamo detainee, do you agree that the American 
people have a right to know what type of terrorist activities they have engaged in 
and which terrorist groups they have been associated with? 

Secretary Carter. The Department of Defense has publicly released information 
about detainees’ terrorist activities and associated terrorist groups in response to 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) requests. This information is publicly available 
in the FOIA Reading Room on the Office of the Secretary of Defense and Joint 
Staffs FOIA website: http: ! lwww.dod.gov ! pubs ! foil operation — and — plansi 
Detainee / 

Upon the committee’s request, the Department, in coordination with the Intel- 
ligence Community, would be prepared to provide the committee a classified briefing 
with additional information about detainees’ terrorist activities and associated ter- 
rorist groups. 

DOD audit 

7. Senator Ayotte. The Department of Defense is the last federal agency to fail 
to be auditable. Secretary Carter, in your answers to my earlier questions for the 
record you also indicated that you commit to achieve current DOD timelines for 
auditability and will be stressing your obligation to keep that effort on track. As this 
is a priority of yours, what actions have you taken thus far to accomplish those 
deadlines? 

Secretary Carter. I continue to firmly believe auditable financial statements are 
an imperative for the Department of Defense to be fully accountable to the Congress 
and to taxpayers. I have made this a part of a broader and evolving management 
reform agenda so that it is clear to all that this has my attention and full support. 
As mentioned in my earlier statements, over 90 percent of the Department’s current 
year fiscal year 2015 general funds are currently under audit. I have asked my dep- 
uty, my chief financial officer, my deputy chief management officer, and the Service 
secretaries to keep me fully apprised on progress. I am convinced the Department 
is on the right track but I also know that much remains to be done. My plan is 
to monitor progress so that my team will position the Department to achieve the 
2017 goal. To do this, I am prepared to make changes if we are not making suffi- 
cient progress and to hold our leaders — both civilian and military — accountable for 
progress. 

8. Senator Ayotte. The Department of Defense has repeatedly pushed back its 
timelines for producing a clean audit opinion. What actions are you prepared to take 
in order to ensure that DOD finally meets its timelines? 

Secretary Carter. As I have stated before, I’m convinced the Department is on 
the right track to meet statutory timelines. Over 90 percent of the current year 
budget execution is now under audit and the feedback received from these audits 
will highlight areas needing attention. My goal is to position the Department to 
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achieve current statutory goals for audit readiness and that is to have all financial 
statements ready for audit by the end of fiscal year (FY) 2017, then proceed to actu- 
ally audit them in fiscal year 2018. This extends beyond my tenure, but I intend 
to make sure the Department and its future leaders will make those dates. I rely 
on my deputy, my chief financial officer, my deputy chief management officer, and 
the Service secretaries to make this happen. They know that Department 
auditability has my full support. I am prepared to make adjustments, including 
holding senior leaders at all levels and in all business lines accountable for success- 
ful results. 

General Dempsey. I fully support the intent of full auditability of the Joint Force 
to attain and sustain clean audit opinions of all financial statements on a con- 
tinuing, annual basis. I am reasonably confident the Department will be audit ready 
by fiscal 2017. 

The Military Departments and Services, Combatant Commands, Combat Support 
Agencies, and other agencies are closely following DOD’s Financial Improvement 
and Audit Readiness (FIAR) Guidance and the schedule prescribed by the Depart- 
ment. There is clearly an all-out team effort to posture the Department for success — 
all are communicating, cross talking, and diligently working with independent pub- 
lic accounting firms to help identify areas needing improvement and to address cor- 
rective actions applicable to assessable units. In addition, to ensure personnel are 
dedicated, we are making accountability for results part of individual performance 
plans. Lastly, a number of ongoing interim audit assertions, attestation engage- 
ments, examinations, and mock audits are underway — consistent with a planned 
phased approach in meeting the Department’s established FIAR timelines and objec- 
tives. By closely following existing published notices of audit findings and rec- 
ommendations, harvesting from and appl3dng lessons learned to each organization’s 
domain, and taking steps to sustain consistent, repeatable, accurate, and timely 
business processes, I am reasonably confident these foundational measures will fos- 
ter a culture of stewardship that will allow the Department to be audit ready by 
fiscal 2017. 


AFGHANISTAN 

9. Senator Ayotte. Setting aside our current force posture and the debates re- 
garding that posture up to this point, what kind of militap' and intelligence posture 
does the United States require in Afghanistan to ensure it can never again be used 
as a training ground and launching pad for terrorist attacks against our country? 

Secretary Carter. The Department of Defense is working with its interagency 
partners to determine a post-2016 posture that will enable us to support the Afghan 
National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) in combating terrorists within Af- 
ghanistan and to conduct, if required, a national counterterrorism mission that sup- 
ports U.S. interests. Under the terms of the Security and Defense Cooperation 
Agreement that the United States and Afghanistan signed last year, the United 
States and Afghanistan agreed to cooperate closely in the common fight against ter- 
rorism and acknowledged that continued U.S. military operations to defeat al Qaeda 
and its affiliates may be appropriate. The post-2016 counterterrorism strategy will 
continue to require a well-synchronized interagency approach drawing on all the in- 
struments of national power. 

General Dempsey. Under the terms of the Security and Defense Cooperation 
Agreement with Afghanistan, the United States maintains the authority to continue 
to target al Qaeda and other terrorists in Afghanistan who threaten the United 
States and its interests. The Department of Defense is working with the interagency 
to determine a post-2016 posture that will enable us to support the Afghan National 
Defense and Security Forces in combating terrorists within Afghanistan and to con- 
duct, if required, a national counterterrorist mission that support U.S. interests. 

10. Senator Ayotte. The 2015 NDAA included language that supports that the 
U.S. government continue efforts with the Afghan Government to promote the rights 
of women and ensure their inclusion in political, economic, and security matters. 
Additionally, the language supports funding for recruiting and training female 
searchers and security officer to staff voting stations during elections. Can you de- 
scribe the gains that women and girls have enjoyed in Afghanistan since the fall 
of the Taliban? 

Secretary Carter. Afghanistan has made significant progress during the past 13 
years to promote the rights of women and ensure their inclusion in political, eco- 
nomic, and security matters. The Afghan Constitution states that all citizens of Af- 
ghanistan, men and women, have equal rights and duties before the law, including 
volunteering for public service. Women now constitute 20 percent of the civil service 
and 27 percent of Parliament. While girls were not permitted to go to school during 
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the time of Taliban rule, girls currently constitute 40 percent of students in Afghan- 
istan. 

The high participation of women in the two rounds of presidential elections last 
year is a promising indicator of increased women’s empowerment. A number of do- 
mestic and internationally funded campaigns encouraged women to vote. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry of Interior’s Female Searcher Program recruited enough female 
searchers to staff approximately 5,800 polling centers. Reports indicated that more 
than 9,800 female searchers participated in the first round in April, and more than 
10,800 were deployed for the presidential run-off in June. As a result of these ef- 
forts, female participation in the April election was estimated at 36 percent, and fe- 
male participation in the June run-off election increased to approximately 38 per- 
cent. 

In addition, women now serve in the Afghan National Defense and Security 
Forces (ANDSF). Currently, approximately 2,300 women are in the Afghan National 
Police, and approximately 870 women are in the Afghan National Army. This in- 
cludes Captain Niloofar Rhmani, Afghanistan’s first female fixed-wing pilot since 
Taliban rule, who will be honored by the State Department during a visit to the 
United States in March. During her visit, she will also meet with female Marine 
aviators at Marine Corps Air Station Miramar, California, and fly with the Navy’s 
Blue Angels. 

General Dempsey. Afghanistan has made significant progress since the fall of the 
Taliban in 2001.This progress includes nearly 8 million children in school, a third 
of which are girls, a rising life-expectancy, and improving economic growth. Afghan 
women have come out of the total seclusion they experienced during Taliban rule 
to take their rightful place in the society. Women now comprise 20 percent of the 
civil service, 27 percent of the parliament, and 40 percent of students. Female life 
expectancy rose from 44 years in 2001 to 64 years today. 

Since 2002, maternal mortality fell from 1600 to 327 deaths per 100,000 births. 
Female literacy has increased to nearly 15 percent nationwide, 30 percent among 
girls aged 15-24, and almost 40 percent among young urban women. In the last five 
years, nearly 120,000 girls have graduated from secondary school, and an estimated 
40,000 are enrolled in public and private universities. Of the 8.4 million students 
now in school, 37 percent (over 3 million) are girls. 

In 2014, the Afghan Ministry of Defense approved the annual Accession Plan for 
Capacity of Afghan National Army (ANA) Female Training Establishments, stating 
that 486 women can/will be trained in the coming year. The ANA officers’ Academy 
graduated its first female class of 21 cadets in June 2014 and close to 200 police 
women recently graduated in training in Sivas, Turkey on February 27, 2015. There 
are currently 869 women in the Afghan National Army (includes Afghan Air Force), 
while the current female strength in the Afghan National Police is 2334. 

11. Senator Ayotte. Can you describe the pivotal role that women are now play- 
ing in Afghanistan and what role they will play in the future? 

Secretary Carter. Afghan women are exercising their rights to work, vote, receive 
an education, and serve in political office and in the national security forces. A pow- 
erful indicator of the dramatic improvement in conditions for Afghan women is in 
access to education. While girls were not permitted to go to school during the time 
of Taliban rule, currently more than three million girls in primary schools across 
the country are learning to participate openly and actively in the future of a demo- 
cratic Afghanistan. 

President Ghani has indicated that he will promote continued improvements in 
conditions for women in Afghanistan, who continue to face discrimination, harass- 
ment, and abuse in many sectors of society, including in the security sector. The 
Department of Defense will assist the Afghan government by continuing to support 
efforts to integrate women into the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces 
(ANDSF). Changing societal norms in Afghanistan will be a slow and difficult proc- 
ess, but the future seems increasingly positive for women to play an increased role 
in the ANDSF. For example, the Afghan National Army Officers’ Academy grad- 
uated its first class of 21 female cadets in June 2014, and approximately 200 women 
graduated from Afghan National Police training in Sivas, Turkey, on February 27, 
2015. The Department will continue to work with the Ministry of Interior and the 
Ministry of Defense to implement strategies seeking to improve the treatment of 
women and to increase their recruitment. 

General Dempsey. The Afghan Constitution states that all citizens of Afghani- 
stan, men and women, have equal rights and duties before the law. Women in Af- 
ghanistan have a major role to play in Afghanistan’s future and are currently exer- 
cising their rights to work, vote, be educated, serve in political office and serve in 
the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF). 
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Notably, of the 6.8 million votes cast in the April election, 36 percent were cast 
by women. Three vice presidential running mates were women. 21 percent of the 
current members of provincial councils and 11.5 percent of the candidates for pro- 
vincial councils in April were also women. 

There are more than 3,000 woman-owned businesses and associations in Afghani- 
stan today. Democracy International polling showed that 92 percent of Afghan re- 
spondents agree that women have the right to participate in elections. The vast ma- 
jority of respondents (83 percent) in a 2013 Asia Foundation survey agreed with the 
statement “Women should have the same opportunities as men in education.” The 
U.S. Government has more than $200 million per year programmed directly for gen- 
der-related issues. 


UKRAINE 

12. Senator Ayotte. On February 25, General Breedlove said, “More than 1,000 
pieces of Russian military equipment have been transferred into Ukraine, including 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, heavy artillery pieces and other military vehicles 
and equipment . . . These are not the actions of a good faith negotiating partner.” 
Over the last few weeks, has Russia continued to send advanced weapons into 
Ukraine? What type? How many? 

General Dempsey. Russian military forces continue to operate in eastern Ukraine, 
where they provide command and control support, operate air defense systems, and 
have fought alongside pro-Russia separatist forces. 

Russia continues to transfer military equipment to pro-Russia separatists in east- 
ern Ukraine. We can confirm that Russia has transferred additional tanks, armored 
vehicles, heavy artillery, rocket systems, and other military equipment to pro-Russia 
separatists. 

Pro-Russia separatists currently have a fighting force numbering in the hundreds 
of tanks, armored vehicles, heavy artillery pieces, and other military vehicles. 

13. Senator Ayotte. How many Russian troops are currently in Ukraine? 

General Dempsey. The intelligence community reports there are hundreds of 

troops currently in Ukraine. 

RUSSIA 

14. Senator Ayotte. According to news reports in January, Russia signed a mili- 
tary cooperation deal with Iran that includes joint exercises and military training. 
As you know, Russia has consistently served as Iran’s primary foreign arms sup- 
plier, and Russia has reportedly deepened its economic ties with Iran in the last 
year. How would you characterize Russia’s relationship with Iran? Should we be 
concerned? 

Secretary Carter. [Deleted.] 

General Dempsey. I believe it is a significant relationship from the perspective 
of the United States, Russia, and Iran. The Iran-Russia relationship has elements 
of promise but also risk. Given ongoing dialogue with Iran on its nuclear program, 
the Russia relationship can be pivotal to successful resolution of the issue. We need 
to retain an appropriate amount of caution given the dissonance of policy objectives 
between us, the Russians and the Iranians. 

CHINA 

15. Senator Ayotte. China has stolen massive amounts of technology, intellectual 
property, and military secrets from the United States. How would you characterize 
the scale and severity of the cyber theft that China is committing against U.S. de- 
fense companies? 

Secretary Carter. [Deleted.] 

General Dempsey. We believe the intellectual property China collects from U.S. 
defense companies is provided to their indigenous companies for commercial benefit, 
to enhance China’s international competitiveness and develop military capabilities 
without the added costs and time of research and development. This theft not only 
undermines the innovation of U.S. industry but more importantly our military supe- 
riority relative to China. Additionally, this potentially undermines U.S. military su- 
periority relative to other states and non-state actors, since China is working to ex- 
pand its own international arms sales. 

16. Senator Ayotte. How do you assess this theft impacts U.S. military superi- 
ority relative to China? 

Secretary Carter. China is likely using its cyher-espionage capabilities, along 
with other efforts, to support intelligence collection against certain U.S. national de- 
fense programs and acquisition of advanced technology. China could potentially use 
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this information to benefit its defense industry and other civilian high technology 
industries. Differentiating between China’s civil and military end-use remains a 
challenge due to opaque corporate structures, hidden asset ownership, and the con- 
nections between commercial personnel and the central government. This theft un- 
dermines U.S. military superiority relative to China. Additionally, this potentially 
undermines U.S. military superiority relative to other States and non-State actors 
as China expands its own international arms sales. 

General Dempsey. We assess that China is using its cyber-espionage capabilities, 
along with other efforts, to support intelligence collection against certain U.S. na- 
tional defense programs in order to support their acquisition of advanced tech- 
nology. The information targeted could potentially be used to benefit China’s defense 
industry, as well as other civilian high technology industries. Differentiating be- 
tween China’s civil and military end-use remains a challenge due to opaque cor- 
porate structures, hidden asset ownership, and the connections of commercial per- 
sonnel with the central government. This theft undermines U.S. military superiority 
relative to China. Additionally, this potentially undermines U.S. military superiority 
relative to other states and non-state actors, since China is working to expand its 
own international arms sales. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Dan Sullivan 
RUSSIAN involvement IN THE ARCTIC 

17. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, recent news report shows a rapidly increasing 
Russian military involvement in the Arctic. Recently, the Russians have begun con- 
structing as many as thirteen new airfields and ten air-defense radar stations, con- 
ducting Long-Range Air Patrols with their Bear-Bombers, including off the coast of 
Alaska, and creating a new “Arctic Command” and even activating and an Arctic 
Brigade. Additionally, Russia has made several large territorial claims into the Arc- 
tic, including the expressed desire to expand its Arctic borders by more than 460,000 
square miles. Meanwhile, the U.S. has a thirteen-page Arctic Strategy. Rear Admi- 
ral J.C. Wylie, once said, “The ultimate determinant in war is a man on scene with 
a gun . . . He is control, he determines who wins.” How does our 13-page Arctic 
Strategy stack up against all the “guns” that Russia is putting in the Arctic? 

Secretary Carter. Our Arctic strategy ensures we continue to take tangible ef- 
forts to safeguard U.S. national security interests in the Arctic using all elements 
of national power, including military, diplomatic, and informational. The Depart- 
ment maintains a robust force structure in Alaska and has strong military-military 
ties with Arctic North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies. The Department also 
works closely with Canada to protect the northern approach to North America. 
These relationships play a critical role in deterring Russian behavior in the Arctic 
and will ensure coordinated response to any aggressive behavior. 

18. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, it appears that woefully behind in our Arctic 
presence with just a 13-page strategy. How can we properly plan for and resource 
needed force structure in the Arctic when 13-pages seems to be all that we have? 

Secretary Carter. The Department’s Arctic Strategy provides guidance on the 
ways and means to achieve the desired end-state in the Arctic, in support of the 
National Strategy for the Arctic region and the National Security Strategy: The De- 
partment seeks an Arctic that remains stable and free of conflict, where nations con- 
tinue to act responsibly in a spirit of trust and cooperation, and where economic and 
energy resources are developed in a sustainable manner that respects both the frag- 
ile environment and the interests and cultures of indigenous peoples. 

The capabilities and activities to implement the Department’s Arctic Strategy are 
subject to the same, established Departmental processes that prioritize and source 
other operational needs in the near- and long-term. The processes include the Global 
Force Management process and the annual Planning, Programming, Budgeting, and 
Execution cycle. 

Developing capabilities specific to the Arctic is a long-term process and is expen- 
sive. It is important to balance the changing region in the long-term with the oppor- 
tunity cost of making premature and unnecessary investments. The Department will 
continue to review and assess appropriate communications; Intelligence, Surveil- 
lance, and Reconnaissance and domain awareness; infrastructure; and presence to 
outpace the potential challenges that accompany increased human activity in the 
Arctic. 
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19. Senator Sullivan. Gen. Dempsey, you mentioned that Russia was building six 
new brigades — with four of being built in the Arctic. What type of brigades will 
these be and where specifically will each of these new brigades be located? 

General Dempsey. [Deleted.] 

20. Senator Sullivan. Gen. Dempsey, what are the operational and tactical impli- 
cations of these locations? 

General Dempsey. [Deleted.] 

21. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, what are the strategic implications of these 
four new brigades and each of their respective locations? 

Secretary Carter. [Deleted.] 

22. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, in your opinion, how specifically does this force 
build-up affect Russia’s Arctic Power projection? 

Secretary Carter. Russia’s conventional force build-up in the Arctic will improve 
its power projection capability. The new Russian Joint Strategic Command North 
establishes a unified command and control structure that includes search and res- 
cue operations along the Northern Sea Route, and the Russians have enhanced their 
maritime and air capabilities. The Department will continue to monitor the evo- 
lution and intent of Russia’s force build-up. Additional, specific details on Russia’s 
Arctic power projection capabilities can be provided in a classified setting. 

23. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, what should be the appropriate U.S. response 
to these new land forces in an Arctic-forward posture? 

Secretary Carter. The Department is constantly reviewing military posture to 
provide the right mix of forces to assure partners and allies and meet national secu- 
rity objectives. If a threat to vital national interests is detected or anticipated, the 
Department of Defense will respond appropriately and ensure the safety of U.S. citi- 
zens and uphold any Article 5 security responsibilities. 

24. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, should the U.S. respond and re-posture against 
these Russian forces, how should we re-posture, and if we should not, why not? 

Secretary Carter. It is likely the Russian force build-up in the Arctic is primarily 
defensive. It is also likely the build-up is intended to protect Russia’s economic in- 
terests and conduct operations such as search and rescue. The United States will 
continue to remain vigilant in the Arctic in order to ensure that Russia and other 
nations abide by international norms and resolve any disputes peacefully. Should 
a credible maritime or air threat to vital United States national interests in the Arc- 
tic region materialize, the Department of Defense will review its options and re- 
spond appropriately. 

ARCTIC FORCE STRUCTURE 

25. Senator Sullivan. Gen. Dempsey, does the U.S. — and specifically USARAK — 
have sufficient capabilities, resources, and training to posture against these new 
Russian brigades? 

General Dempsey. Yes. The U.S. Army maintains capability to respond against 
these new brigades, but the effects of current operational demand for Army forces 
requires the Joint Staff and Headquarters Department of the Army to balance glob- 
al requirements against the Army’s inventory of forces. At times this response capa- 
bility will reside solely within Army elements from USARAK, while at other times 
this requirement may be fulfilled with a Joint Force composed of ground elements 
sourced from all the Services’ global inventory. 

26. Senator Sullivan. Gen. Dempsey, if no (to the above question), what capabili- 
ties, resources, and training are needed? 

General Dempsey. Answer not required (see #25) 

27. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter and General Dempsey, are there any units 
tasked within our Arctic Strategy or our Arctic OPLAN? 

Secretary Carter. Specific units are not tasked through strategies or contingency 
plans; however, some units, such as those stationed in Alaska, conduct training and 
engagements with partners in the Arctic region. These steady-state activities sup- 
port the strategy and ability to respond to future contingencies. 

General Dempsey. The DOD Arctic Strategy, as well as other DOD strategies, are 
not the means for apportioning or assigning units to specific regions or to perform 
specific tasks. DOD apportions and tasks assets through its Global Force Manage- 
ment process. Units in Alaska may be apportioned to multiple OPLANS, to include 
operating in the Arctic. 
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28. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter and General Dempsey, how do Alaska’s units 
fit into our Arctic Strategy and OPLAN? 

Secretary Carter. Units in Alaska, like the missile defense units at Fort Greely, 
play a critical role in the ability to defend the homeland, as well as in the ability 
to project power. Alaska-based units also stand ready to provide defense support of 
civil authorities when directed by the Department. Alaska-based units work with a 
host of partners to ensure situational awareness of the Arctic environment, and 
these partnerships reinforce international cooperation in support of the Arctic Strat- 
egy. 

General Dempsey. Units assigned to Alaska provide a wide-range of military ca- 
pabilities and a persistent presence on the outskirts of the Arctic to protect national 
interests. These units are capable of supporting air and space command and control 
(C2), weather forecasting, missile defense operations, mid-air refueling operations, 
and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) operations. Despite the long 
distances and the harsh Arctic climate, military units in Alaska possess capabilities 
to respond to a wide range of contingencies. 

29. Senator Sullivan. Dr. Carter, do you believe that Alaska’s BCTs are uniquely 
suited to help address strategic needs in our Pacific Pivot and new Arctic Strategy? 

Secretary Carter. There is an undeniable strategic requirement that defines the 
Department’s presence in Alaska. This capacity cannot easily be replaced in alter- 
nate locations. Units based in Alaska afford the Army the ability to retain focus to 
the Pacific region. The strategic importance of having access to the seaways and 
routes that are becoming accessible in the Arctic is quickly being realized. European 
partners as well as the Russians have quickly assessed the same. Protecting access 
to the global commons and the Arctic is a key role of the Army. Likewise, the Rus- 
sians have organized four brigades for Arctic operations. Furthermore, these sta- 
tioning requirements endure not only because of location, but Alaska also offers 
unique and joint opportunities for training units in extreme weather environments. 
This is a capability that cannot be replicated elsewhere. Unfortunately, reductions 
in defense spending are forcing the Army to make difficult choices to reduce end- 
strength and unit structure. Prior to any inactivation decision, the Department will 
carefully weigh the strategic and local community impacts. 

30. Senator Sullivan. Gen. Dempsey, what other Army units in the U.S. could 
currently provide the Army with the force structure and equipment it would need 
for a conflict in an Arctic AOR? 

General Dempsey. Without identifying specific units, the Army’s readiness capac- 
ity continues to improve for both active and reserve Brigade Combat Teams. Never- 
theless, the Army still requires more time and consistent funding to sufficiently re- 
cover readiness across all formations. The Joint Staff regularly conducts assess- 
ments to determine our ability to meet the requirements of specified operational 
plans conducted in simultaneous execution. In this context, we will continue to re- 
view mitigation options and residual risk resulting from current operational and 
Combatant Commands’ requirements. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

SEQUESTRATION 

31. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, can you give us more detail about why the De- 
partment decided not to develop an alternative budget that would be applicable in 
the case of sequestration, and what the Department is doing now to prepare for that 
scenario? 

Secretary Carter. The President’s fiscal year 2016 budget proposes equal dollar 
add-backs for both defense and non-defense discretionary spending. These increases 
were more than paid for with smart spending cuts, program integrity measures, and 
commonsense loophole closers. Since the defense base budget at the sequester-level 
would undermine the Department’s ability to meet the current defense strategy, the 
Administration has declined to submit an alternative, sequester-level plan to avoid 
serious consequences to economic growth and national security at a time when our 
military is stretched on a whole range of issues. Therefore, the Department urges 
Congress to support the budget the President has put forward that will avoid the 
harmful budget cuts of sequestration and reduce the deficit in a balanced way. 
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FORCE MIXTURE 

32. Senator Lee. Do you believe that, especially in a difficult fiscal climate, mis- 
sions should as much as possible be entrusted to Reserve Component forces in order 
to reduce the need for cuts to readiness, modernization, and recapitalization, as sug- 
gested by the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force? 

Secretary Carter. After the past 14 years of combat operations, the Reserve Com- 
ponent (RC) is clearly capable of performing a wide variety of missions. Changes 
and updates to mobilization law (in regards to access authority) have made the RC 
a valid alternative for many operational missions. The Department needs to analyze 
what capabilities are being asked for, when that capability is needed, and how long 
it would take the RC to be ready to perform that specific mission. With the reduc- 
tion in resources forecasted under the Budget Control Act, coupled with the current 
security environment, the Department will need to include the RC as part of the 
operational force. 

General Dempsey. Not necessarily. Our Reserve Components have and will con- 
tinue to provide critical capability as part of our overall Total Force. But, there is 
an irreducible minimum below which the Joint Force cannot prudently cut Active 
Component end strength without jeopardizing war-fighting capability, institutional 
health, and the ability to generate future forces. The National Commission correctly 
identifies in their report that conducting operations with Reserve Component forces 
is not always less expensive than doing so with Active Component forces. While the 
Department is open to ideas for cost savings, we must carefully examine whether 
or not moving a particular mission to the Reserve Component will indeed generate 
savings over the long run, and whether or not that action will have any unintended 
consequences on our future war-fighting capability. Although the National Commis- 
sion identified possible cost savings of roughly $2 billion associated with moving 
about 36,000 additional active airmen into the Reserve Component, our mission 
analysis does not support that due to reduced rotational capacity and the cor- 
responding increase in risk. 

33. Senator Lee. How do you intend to utilize the National Guard and Reserve 
forces in the upcoming fiscal year to take advantage of their cost- and combat-bene- 
fits to the military reported in the 2013 CAPE report and 2014 Reserve Forces Pol- 
icy Board report? 

Secretary Carter. Sufficient funding of readiness and modernization of the Re- 
serve Component (RC) is vital to maintaining operational experience and capacity 
to meet National security requirements. The RC provides operational capabilities 
and strategic depth to meet U.S. defense requirements across the full spectrum of 
conflict. Missions that are planned and predictable are best suited for the RC. How- 
ever, some RC units and capabilities can respond on short notice for contingency op- 
erations, e.g. Air Force fighter units. National domestic support units, and some in- 
telligence and cyber capabilities. In domestic roles, the RC will continue to be the 
most appropriate capability to support civil authorities due to its communal rela- 
tions, proficiency in disaster response, and experiences in nation building in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, the Balkans, and other peace keeping and stability operations. 

department reform 

34. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, On January 22, the DOD’s Defense Business 
Board issued recommendations that they believe could save up to $125 billion over 
the next five years for the Department through better business practices and re- 
forms to contracting services. Have you had an opportunity to look over these rec- 
ommendations and do you believe that if implemented they could make the desired 
budgetary impact without compromising mission effectiveness? 

Secretary Carter. I have had the opportunity to review the Defense Business 
Board recommendations and found them insightful on substantiating areas in which 
the Department can seek efficiencies. I have directed further analysis of each of the 
six core business processes. Furthermore, I have directed my staff to develop and 
implement a management structure to pursue potential opportunities that will be 
included in my management reform agenda. Any reduction to these costs will allow 
the Department to continue to sustain investments in readiness and modernization 
activities. While seeking cost reductions in these back office functions, the Depart- 
ment will remain focused on mission effectiveness to avoid any degradation to, or 
optimally improve, support to the warfighters. 

35. Senator Lee. Deputy Secretary Work stated in September “ . . . there’s a lot 
of money in the OCO that should probably be in base. It’s not because we didn’t 
want it to be in the base; it’s just happened over 12 years”. Do you agree with Dep- 
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uty Secretary Work’s comments, and how has the Department of Defense attempted 
to address these issues in this year’s budget request? 

Secretary Carter. I agree with Secretary Work’s comments. Over the last several 
years, both the Department and the Congress have leveraged the Overseas Contin- 
gency Operations (OCO) budget to provide funding for base requirements. 

The Administration is looking at all requirements funded under the OCO title. 
This includes requirements that may end in the near future and enduring require- 
ments, which should transition to the base budget. In looking at these requirements, 
the Department must consider the appropriate financing mechanism for all costs 
that are above and beyond the Department’s organize, train, and equip mission, in- 
cluding costs associated with providing support to Afghan partners, enduring over- 
seas operations, responding to counter terrorism abroad, and maintaining a strong 
forward presence in the Middle East region. This transition will not be possible, 
however, if the sequester level discretionary spending caps remain in place. 

General Dempsey. Yes, I agree with Secretary Work’s comments. For several 
years, both the Congress and the Department have leveraged the Overseas Contin- 
gency Operations (OCO) budget to provide funding for things that may be more ap- 
propriately aligned with base requirements. 

The Department is engaged with the Administration to look at all requirements 
currently funded under the OCO title. This includes requirements that may end in 
the near future and enduring requirements, which we want to transition to the base 
budget. In looking at these requirements, we must consider the appropriate financ- 
ing mechanism for all costs that are above and beyond the Department’s organize, 
train, and equip mission, including costs associated with providing support to our 
Afghan partners, enduring overseas operations, conducting counterterrorism world- 
wide, reassuring our NATO allies, and maintaining a strong forward presence in the 
Middle East region. The transition of enduring OCO-funded requirements to the 
base budget will not be possible, however, if the sequester level discretionary spend- 
ing caps remain in place. 

36. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, the DOD budget overview states that “the 
need to reduce unneeded facilities is so critical that, in the absence of authorization 
of a new round of BRAC, the Administration will pursue alternative options to re- 
duce this wasteful spending”. Can you be more specific with what further options 
the Administration might pursue? 

Secretary Carter. As far as using other authorities, the Department only has au- 
thority to undertake a BRAC round if Congress authorizes it to do so. However, 
budget cuts require exploring any and all authorities Congress has provided to 
eliminate wasteful infrastructure. I have not yet decided which options to pursue 
if Congress does not provide BRAC authority. 

37. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, one of the key initiatives for reducing costs 
and overhead in the Department of Defense is through decreasing the Department’s 
major headquarters’ operating budgets by 20 percent. However, a GAO report from 
January found that “without a systematic determination of personnel requirements 
and periodic reassessments of them, DOD will not be well positioned to proactively 
identify efficiencies and limit personnel growth within these headquarter organiza- 
tions”. Has the Department been actively working with GAO to address this issue 
and what recommendations will you be adopting to satisfy these concerns? 

Secretary Carter. The Department remains committed to working with the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office (GAO) to implement the recommendations of previous 
reviews and to collaborate as part of ongoing reviews. The Department continues 
to undertake numerous initiatives to improve efficiency and reduce duplicative, low- 
priority, and non-value workload across the headquarters staffs. The Department, 
in its response to the GAO, only partially concurred with the GAO’s recommenda- 
tion in their January report. 

The Department will continue to use the Planning, Programming, Budgeting, and 
Execution process and leadership prioritization of missions, functions, and tasks to 
ensure appropriate workload determinations that limit personnel growth. Addition- 
ally, the Department is currently conducting Business Process and System Reviews 
of the Office of Secretary of Defense, Defense Agencies, and DOD Field Activities, 
to aid in aligning resources to mission responsibilities. Other ongoing efforts include 
an examination of the resources associated with, and the effectiveness of, the De- 
partment’s performance of six core business processes (Human Resource Manage- 
ment, Health Care Management, Financial Flow Management, Acquisition and Pro- 
curement Management, Real Property Management, Logistics & Supply Chain Man- 
agement). This work, directed by the Deputy Secretary of Defense and informed by 
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a recent Defense Business Board report, will help identify efficiencies, cost savings, 
and personnel reductions, including those at headquarters. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

38. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, you stated in your testimony and when we met 
prior to your confirmation that one of the first acts you would undertake as Sec- 
retary would be to review the President’s current strategy to defend the nation from 
an ISIS threat. What is your understanding of the threat that ISIS currently poses 
to the security of the United States, and how do you assess thus far the progress 
of President Obama’s strategy to “destroy and defeat” ISIS? What specifically in 
your opinion needs to be accomplished regarding ISIS and other extremist groups 
operating in that area in order to protect the security of the United States, and how 
does this budget request reflect that? 

Secretary Carter. The Islamic State in Iraq and Syria (ISIS) poses an immediate 
threat to United States’ interests in the Middle East as it seeks to control territory, 
destabilize and overthrow governments, and perpetuate acts of terror on the local 
population. If not addressed, ISIS will pose a growing threat to United States inter- 
ests as demonstrated by its recruiting of foreign fighters and desire to lead the glob- 
al jihad. 

The President’s strategy to defeat ISIS has made progress in a short amount of 
time. ISIS’ command and control, supply lines, and military and economic infra- 
structure are all degraded. ISIS also controls less territory in Iraq than they did 
before the air campaign and training and equipping of Iraq’s security forces to re- 
take their country. 

The Department needs to continue to use air power in conjunction with advise 
and assist efforts on the ground to deny ISIS safe haven and to protect the security 
of the United States. The Department must work with the Iraqis to generate the 
forces required to go on the offensive against ISIS. Additionally, the training and 
equipping program for Syria will initiate this spring and is essential to the success 
of the strategy. Military efforts must be complemented by the contributions of other 
key actors in the U.S. government in order to disrupt ISIS’s finances, support effec- 
tive governance and multi-sectarian inclusiveness in Iraq, and counter ISIS’s nar- 
rative and its appeal. 

The fiscal year 2016 Overseas Contingency Operations “Operation: Inherent Re- 
solve” request of $5.3 billion, including for the Iraq Train and Equip and the train- 
ing and equipping of vetted Syrian opposition, provides the resources needed for the 
Department to deny ISIS safe haven and build the capacity of partners to ultimately 
defeat ISIS. The Department must avoid a return to sequestration in fiscal year 
2016. 

39. Senator Lee. A policy goal highlighted in the fiscal year 2016 budget request 
is to work closely with European partners to strengthen their military capabilities. 
I believe it is especially important for our NATO allies to increase their defense 
budgets and collective capabilities as a deterrent to Russian aggression. These are 
longstanding goals of NATO that have not been met, how specifically do you intend 
to address this issue? 

Secretary Carter. One of the key 2014 North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) Wales Summit outcomes was allied leaders’ agreement to a Defense Invest- 
ment Pledge to halt the negative defense spending trend now, and to move towards 
spending 2.0 percent of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) on defense within a decade 
with a view toward filling NATO’s capability shortfalls. Progress toward this goal 
will require defense expenditures to increase in real terms as GDP grows. Allied de- 
fense ministers will review each ally’s progress at least annually, and the United 
States intends to raise examples of inadequate progress at every defense ministerial 
and bilateral meeting, as appropriate. The United States also intends to engage in- 
tensively with allies, such as the United Kingdom and Germany, that are about to 
undergo strategic reviews that will affect their future defense investment decisions. 
NATO allies must not only increase defense spending, but must make investments 
in the types of capabilities that NATO needs to deter Russian aggression. 

General Dempsey. At the September Wales Summit, the Allies pledged to reverse 
the trend of declining defense budgets, to make the most effective use of that spend- 
ing towards infrastructure and equipment, and to further a more balanced sharing 
of costs and responsibilities. In order to keep Allies on course in achieving the goals 
of that pledge, I will continue to stress the shared threats NATO members face and 
the critical need to continue to invest in defense capabilities to strengthen the Alli- 
ance. For Allies with larger economies, this means investment in military capabili- 
ties that that can be used to impose costs on any opponent with minimal cost and 
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risk to Alliance forces. For those Allies with smaller economies, investment in capa- 
bilities that are needed by the Alliance, in which they may have a comparative ad- 
vantage, is most needed. 

40. Senator Lee. Secretary Carter, the budget request for fiscal year 2016 high- 
lights the need to continue the defense rebalance to the Asia-Pacific region while 
maintaining a focus on the Middle East. What steps have we taken thus far in the 
pivot to the Asia-Pacific region, and what are the next steps to be taken? Will con- 
tinuing the pivot to this region necessitate a reduction in force from other areas of 
the world? 

Secretary Carter. The rebalance to the Asia-Pacific region remains a top whole- 
of-government priority effort rooted in an analysis of long-term U.S. security and 
economic interests. The Department of Defense’s implementation is focused on mod- 
ernizing alliances and partnerships, enhancing force posture, updating capabilities 
and concepts of operation, and strengthening multilateral defense cooperation in the 
region. To date, the Department has made significant progress toward enhancing 
both the capacity and capability of United States forces in the region. Sixty percent 
of our naval and overseas air assets are on track to be forward-based in the Pacific 
region by 2020. The Department is also enhancing the rotational access and training 
opportunities for ground forces. This includes developing a more operationally resil- 
ient and politically sustainable laydown for the U.S. Marine Corps, as well as desig- 
nating the U.S. Army’s I Corps as regionally aligned to the Pacific. 

Looking ahead, the Department is developing new military capabilities and oper- 
ational concepts to ensure that U.S. forces will continue to project power effectively 
in an environment of increasingly capable anti-access/area-denial threats. This 
year’s budget includes investments in capabilities best suited to this region’s chal- 
lenges. The investments include continued upgrades to integrated air and missile 
defense systems; modernized maritime domain awareness platforms; swapping out 
the forward-based aircraft carrier, USS George Washington, for the more capable 
USS Ronald Reagan; resilient infrastructure on Guam; and development of future 
capabilities like the long range strike bomber, the Virginia Payload Module, and the 
F-35 Joint Strike Fighter. These robust investments reflect the Department’s con- 
scious decision to send its most advanced capabilities to the Asia-Pacific first. 

The Department will continue to balance presence and posture requirements glob- 
ally to protect U.S. national security interests. However, the continued strain of se- 
questration would affect the degree to which the Department could continue to sup- 
port the modernization investments necessary to maintain our long-term techno- 
logical edge in the Asia-Pacific region. Reduced funding would also lead to a reduced 
pace and scope of near-term presence activities, which would have a negative impact 
on successes to date. 

41. Senator Lee. How is this budget prioritizing our defense against cyber-threats 
to our military infrastructure? What objectives do you believe cyber-attackers will 
try to achieve against our military in the next decade? 

Secretary Carter. Defending against cyber threats is one of my top priorities. The 
Department must be well-postured to respond to the growing cyber threats con- 
fronting the U.S. Accordingly, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget requests $5.5B 
for cyberspace operations, invests in cyber-related Science and Technology, and sup- 
ports organizing, training, and equipping the Cyber Mission Force. 

More than $2 billion of the Department’s cyberspace operations budget request 
pertains to defensive cybersecurity measures. These measures include funding for 
public key infrastructure implementation, network intrusion detection systems, de- 
fense industrial base protections, and cryptography, as well as for the deployment 
of the Joint Regional Security Stacks (JRSS). The JRSS replace current individual- 
ized, localized security systems with an enterprise-wide capability that allows U.S. 
Cyber Command and local commanders to protect more effectively against the grow- 
ing cyber threat. The JRSS will provide a more secure environment with improved 
command and control that operates at lower cost. 

Additionally, the Department has undertaken a rigorous process to identify, as- 
sess, and prioritize mitigation of cyber vulnerabilities of weapons systems. The De- 
partment is pursuing new approaches to ensuring platforms and weapons systems 
are hardened during the system’s lifecycle and able to operate in a cyber-contested 
environment. 

Over the next decade, state and non-state actors will rapidly expand their mali- 
cious cyberspace capabilities and will target the public and private networks of the 
United States and its allies and partners. These hostile actors will continue to use 
cyberspace as an asymmetric capability to harm the U.S. homeland and U.S. inter- 
ests, both directly and indirectly. Adversaries will continue to seek to hold our crit- 
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ical infrastructure, military missions, and defense-related intellectual property and 
trade secrets at risk. Protecting against these threats will require increased invest- 
ment to defend military infrastructure. 

General Dempsey. Defending against cyber threats is one of my top priorities. Ac- 
cordingly, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget requests $5.5B for cyberspace op- 
erations, both offensive and defensive, investing in cyber-related Science and Tech- 
nology, as well as organizing, training, and equipping the Cyber Mission Force. We 
must be well-postured to respond to the growing cyber threats confronting our Na- 
tion. 

Specific to your question, more than $2 billion of the Department’s cyberspace op- 
erations budget request pertains to defensive cybersecurity measures. These meas- 
ures include funding for public key infrastructure implementation, network intru- 
sion detection systems. Defense Industrial Base protections, and cryptography, as 
well as for the deployment of the Joint Regional Security Stacks (JRSS). The JRSS 
replace current localized security systems with an enterprise-wide capability that 
provides U.S. Cyber Command and local commanders with more effective defenses 
to counter the growing cyber threat. The JRSS will provide a more secure environ- 
ment with improved command and control, and will operate at lower cost. 

Additionally, the Department has undertaken a rigorous process to identify, as- 
sess, and systematically prioritize mitigation of cyber vulnerabilities of DOD weap- 
ons systems. We are pursuing new approaches to ensuring platforms and weapons 
systems are hardened across the entire system’s lifecycle and can operate in a cyber- 
contested environment. 

Over the next decade, state and non-state actors are expected to rapidly expand 
their malicious cyberspace capabilities and target the public and private networks 
of the United States and its allies and partners. These hostile actors continue to 
see cyberspace as an as 3 Tnmetric capability to harm the U.S. homeland and U.S. 
interests, directly and indirectly. The Department assesses that adversaries will 
continue to seek to hold our critical infrastructure, military missions, and defense- 
related intellectual property and trade secrets at risk. This will require increased 
investment to defend military infrastructure. 

42. Senator Lee. We have seen the continued development of ballistic missile 
technology and capabilities in Iran and North Korea, as well as the modernization 
of nuclear weapons and delivery platforms from Russia and China. What is your as- 
sessment of the development and deployment of our missile defense technology, and 
do you believe that the proposed budget keeps us on the trajectory to keep up with 
the ballistic missile threats that we will face in the future? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. The Department is developing fiscally sustainable, off-set- 
ting technologies to address gaps in the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS) 
and extend dominance in missile defense. The goal for these investments is to de- 
ploy a future BMDS architecture more capable of discriminating and destroying a 
reentry vehicle with a high degree of confidence. 

The Department’s budget balances investment between homeland and regional 
missile defense capabilities while pursuing advanced technology to pace the emerg- 
ing threat. We will do this by improving current system capabilities and investing 
in the most promising technology to reverse the adversary’s numerical advantage. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 budget request invests in off-setting technology, 
including advanced sensor and kill vehicle technology that will enable us to deploy 
multiple kill vehicles from a single interceptor to counter advanced threats. The De- 
partment is also investing in directed energy technology that will revolutionize mis- 
sile defense, dramatically reducing the cost per kill in our future BMDS. 

General Dempsey. The current missile defense programs and fiscal year 2016 
budget request ensure that we can sustain and modernize our missile defense capa- 
bility to keep up with the evolving BMD threat. This entails continued investment 
in improvements to the ground-based midcourse defense (GMD) system, including 
enhanced performance of the Ground-Based Interceptor (GBI) kill vehicle and the 
deployment of new sensors. The U.S. remains on track to deploy 14 additional GBIs 
in Alaska by the end of 2017 to augment the 30 interceptors already deployed. The 
addition of the second forward-based missile defense radar in Japan strengthens our 
homeland and regional defenses in support of the GMD. In addition, the budget sup- 
ports forward stationing and rotational deployment of BMD forces in a way that is 
phased to provide the best operational capability available in order to protect U.S. 
and allied forces while balancing dwell time and providing time for system mod- 
ernization programs. 

43. Senator Lee. General Dempsey, last year Congress authorized the federal gov- 
ernment to send defensive weapons to the government of Ukraine. What is DOD’s 
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assessment of the Ukrainian military’s capacity and readiness level to receive such 
weapons and use them in an accountable and effective manner? 

General Dempsey. Any U.S. decision to provide defensive weapons to Ukraine 
would include consideration of requirements to provide equipment training. The de- 
fensive weapons under consideration are designed to require only a very basic level 
of training. Additionally, before weapons with technology are provided, DOD con- 
ducts a Technology Security/Foreign Disclosure process to ensure that if such weap- 
ons were lost on the battlefield, there would be no loss of either sensitive U.S. tech- 
nology or military capabilities. 

44. Senator Lee. There have been several open-sourced reports today regarding 
the presence of Iranian fighters and military advisors in the Iraqi Security Force’s 
current push against ISIS in Tikrit. How extensive is Iran’s influence over the ISF 
and the Iraqi government, what specific assistance are they providing in this offen- 
sive, and are Iranian officials working with the ISF able to access intelligence infor- 
mation that we are sharing with the Iraqis? 

General Dempsey. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Ted Cruz 

NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 

45. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, since 2000, the Russians have discussed 
strategy and designed training exercises around a theory of “escalating to de-esca- 
late” by using a nuclear weapon to make the costs of military involvement too great 
for the U.S. or NATO. In such a scenario, the Russians believe they could use a nu- 
clear weapon to accomplish their objections while the U.S. would be unwilling or un- 
able to retaliate. Russia’s recent aggression in Ukraine and Georgia raise concerns 
that Putin might eventually use nuclear weapons to achieve his strategic objective: 
incorporating elements of the former Soviet Union into the Russian Federation, or 
even reconstituting most of the former Soviet Union. Does a failure to modernize 
our nuclear forces act as an enabler for Russia to pursue this course of action in 
the future? 

Secretary Carter. Russia’s recent behavior poses a serious strategic challenge. 
The U.S. response must be equally serious and integrated across all instruments of 
national power, including diplomatic, economic, as well as military. 

The nuclear modernization plan was specifically designed to hedge against geo- 
political risk, including increasing strategic competition with Russia. It does so by 
sustaining a Triad that offers a range of capabilities that underwrite strategic sta- 
bility. The President’s budget request fully supports this plan through focused and 
sustained investments in nuclear modernization and manning across the nuclear en- 
terprise. Congressional support for the modernization program is imperative. A pro- 
longed period of reduced defense budgets would almost certainly mean a smaller, 
less capable, and less ready U.S. military — and that, in turn, could invite others to 
challenge us or create more risk. 

46. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, a few weeks ago at your confirmation hear- 
ing, we discussed the dangers posed by a nuclear Iran. You succinctly described it 
as “exceptionally grave” because it could launch a new regional nuclear arms race, 
greatly unbalance the Middle East, and also because of Iran’s stated intent to anni- 
hilate Israel and the United States makes it unacceptably likely they might use 
them. Since that time, details of a pending agreement between the President and 
Iran have emerged in press reports that suggest such a deal would, at best, slow 
Iranian nuclear progress but would not in any meaningful way prevent it. President 
Netanyahu told a joint meeting of Congress that he believed we were at a “fateful 
crossroads” and that this deal would ultimately lead to a “nuclear armed Iran.” Do 
you agree with that assessment? 

Secretary Carter. Prime Minister Netanyahu certainly has the right to express 
his opinion on the nuclear negotiations. As has been repeatedly stated, however, the 
only deal that the U.S. is prepared to accept is one that prevents Iran from acquir- 
ing a nuclear weapon. 

I believe that a nuclear deal will have the effect of putting in place the conditions 
to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon, rather than inevitably lead to Iran 
acquiring one. The intention is not to prevent Iran from having a civilian nuclear 
program if it lives up to all of its obligations under any potential deal. Transparency 
and intense monitoring and verification measures will be in place to ensure that 
Iran’s nuclear activities are exclusively peaceful, and that there is advance notice 
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of any Iranian treachery in contravention of a deal. In any deal, the Department 
will remain poised as the hedge against Iranian non-compliance. 

47. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, since your confirmation, has the President 
consulted you on his negotiation efforts with Iran, and asked for your professional 
opinion as Secretary of Defense on the consequences of Iran acquiring nuclear weap- 
ons? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. The Department works closely with the Administration on 
all matters of national security. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

48. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, during your confirmation hearing you said 
that, “With respect to ballistic missiles that could threaten the United States, I 
think that’s one of the reasons why we need to keep our missile defenses and espe- 
cially our ICBM defenses current, capable and large enough in size to deal with both 
the prospective Iranian threat and the also very real North Korean ICBM threat.” 
I agree with your assessment, and I was also pleased to see the Department of De- 
fense give priority to midcourse and homeland defense programs in the fiscal year 
2016 budget. Even so, the missile defense community has long voiced that intercep- 
tion of a ballistic missile in the boost or ascent phases is preferable due to a higher 
probability of successful intercept. We haven’t had any active programs to develop 
intercept capabilities in the boost and ascent phases since 2010. Can you share your 
vision of boost phase missile defense with the Committee and pledge your commit- 
ment to support development of technology to intercept ballistic missiles in this 
phase of flight? 

Secretary Carter. Destroying missiles during the boost phase puts pressure on 
adversary payload deployment timelines, thins out attacks, and denies unimpeded 
access into midcourse with complex countermeasures, which is the greatest chal- 
lenge from the emerging threat. Technology advances in highly efficient, compact 
electric lasers that could be small and light enough to fit on high altitude unmanned 
air vehicles (UAVs) offer new opportunities for effective and affordable boost phase 
intercept. 

The Missile Defense Agency’s fiscal year 2016 budget request includes funding to 
advance technology supporting boost phase intercept. Two short wavelength electric 
lasers are being scaled up in the laboratory from kilowatts to tens of kilowatts. 
Measurements of vibrations and high altitude turbulence and optical propagation 
are planned, using existing high altitude UAVs. We are also bringing on industry 
this year to assess the feasibility and develop concepts for a new missile defense 
laser demonstrator scheduled to fly before the end of this decade. 

49. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, with an emerging Iranian ICBM program and 
active North Korean ICBM Program, are you comfortable with the level of funding 
toward General Missile Defense for protecting against a threat to the U.S. Home- 
land? Do you believe that this program has the appropriate priorities for procure- 
ment, research, and development? 

Secretary Carter. The Department remains committed to operating, sustaining, 
and expanding the Nation’s homeland missile defenses and requests $1.76 billion for 
the Ground-based Midcourse Defense program. This amount is $613 million over our 
President’s Budget (PB) 2015 request. I support the priorities laid out by the Missile 
Defense Agency in this budget request. 

The PB 2016 request supports expanding the number of currently deployed 
Ground Based Interceptors (GBIs) to 44 by the end of 2017. The request supports 
continued flight and system ground testing. Redesigned Kill Vehicle development, 
and enhancement of Stockpile Reliability Program to improve GBI performance, re- 
liability, and reliability testing. The request also supports improvements to our sen- 
sor networks to increase battle space and discrimination. 

50. Senator Cruz. Secretary Carter, our closest ally in the Middle East, Israel, 
recently used the Iron Dome with great success against small rockets. However, as 
radical Islamic extremists and the Iranian regime develop new capabilities, do you 
believe that they have adequate defenses against nuclear, biological, or chemical 
weapons attacks by the Iranian regime or other radical Islamic terrorists? 

Secretary Carter. The U.S. commitment to Israel is ironclad. Israel faces very 
real missile threats from a number of actors in the region, and Israel’s security re- 
mains a top priority. In addition to Foreign Military Financing assistance, the 
United States has provided more than $3 billion in missile defense assistance to 
Israel since 2001. The Department has worked with Israel to develop a multi-lay- 
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ered missile defense architecture that includes Iron Dome, David’s Sling, and Arrow. 
However, the Government of Israel is in the hest position to determine the overall 
adequacy of its national defense. 


CYBER THREATS 

51. Senator Cruz. General Dempsey, how do you describe the Department of De- 
fense’s role in deterring and responding to cyberattacks from state actors and state 
sponsored actors against U.S. defense capabilities, research programs, and oper- 
ational networks? Do you believe that this budget provides enough resources for us 
to stay ahead of state backed threats? 

General Dempsey. Deterrence in cyberspace, as with other domains, relies on two 
principal mechanisms: denying an adversary’s objectives and, if necessary, imposing 
costs on an adversary for aggression. The Department of Defense plays a key role 
in our deterrence strategy, particularly regarding our defense capabilities and re- 
search programs, by providing military options to respond to attacks in cyberspace 
as with attacks in any other domain. 

To that end, the Department has spent several years building capabilities to pro- 
vide a credible threat of response to deter malicious nation state activities against 
us in cyberspace. We view cyberspace as a global warfighting domain rather than 
simply an information technology resource, and have established U.S. Cyber Com- 
mand and its associated forces dedicated to defending against and responding to ad- 
versary cyberspace attacks. We are also working with like-minded nations to estab- 
lish an environment of expectations, or norms of behavior, that increase under- 
standing of cyber doctrine, and guide Allied policies and international partnerships. 

This budget continues our investments in deterring and responding to state-spon- 
sored aggression in cyberspace, consistent with the Department’s other priorities. 
We continue to strengthen our defenses, resiliency, and monitoring capabilities in 
order to deny or minimize the benefit of malicious activity in cyberspace and ensure 
our ability to attribute malicious activity to its source and sponsor. We are also con- 
tinuing to invest in U.S. Cyber Command’s Cyber Mission Forces to provide a cred- 
ible threat of response in cyberspace in addition to our response options in other 
domains. Along with the efforts of our nation’s law enforcement, intelligence, and 
diplomatic communities, the Department of Defense will ensure the cost of a state- 
sponsored attack in cyberspace far outweighs any potential benefit an adversary 
may hope to gain. 

52. Senator Cruz. General Dempsey, do you have concerns about the capability 
of non-state actors to degrade or disrupt defense information systems as cyber weap- 
ons proliferate and are reengineered? What is our answer to this threat? 

General Dempsey. The cyberspace threat from non-state actors has been a con- 
sistent concern for as long as we have been leveraging information technology. The 
low cost and rapid proliferation of malicious cyberspace tools enables anyone with 
hostile intent, from amateur hackers to criminal and terrorist organizations, the ca- 
pability to threaten our national interests. 

To counter this threat, we are building robust defensive capabilities and building 
better resiliency and monitoring capabilities. We have also built an operational force 
aligned to U. S. Cyber Command, consisting of active duty military, civilian, na- 
tional guard, and reserve components, to actively defend against and respond to ma- 
licious cyberspace activity. We continue to leverage the Nation’s ingenuity by re- 
cruiting and retaining an exceptional cyber workforce and enabling rapid techno- 
logical innovation. 

In addition, the Department of Defense continues to work closely with its inter- 
agency partners, including the Departments of Justice and Homeland Security, to 
address threats to the United States from wherever they originate, through a whole- 
of-government approach. The Department is dedicated to the defense of the Nation, 
and to the privacy and the civil liberties of its citizens. 

We also continue to build robust relationships with private industry partners, 
U.S. Allies and international partners to enable information sharing and strengthen 
collective cybersecurity. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Richard Blumenthal 

ELECTRONIC HEALTH RECORDS 

53. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, one of my major priorities is to en- 
sure that VA can exchange relevant health data with DOD and the private sector 
in a usable, computable, format to support clinical decisions. This initiative has 
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faced changes in scope and project management issues in the past that have led to 
delays and have impacted cost estimates for this program. While VA and DOD are 
sharing more health data than ever, existing data-sharing mechanisms have limited 
utility in clinical encounters due to access limitations and usability issues. To that 
end, please provide a status update on the Defense Healthcare Management System 
Modernization (DHMSM) program, including a schedule that includes the estimated 
contract award date, and key dates for program rollout and retirement of legacy 
EHR systems. 

Secretary Carter. Each product under consideration for the Defense Healthcare 
Management System Modernization (DHMSM) Electronic Health Records (EHR) so- 
lution is being extensively tested by subject matter experts and users. To address 
access limitations, the DHMSM program is working closely with the Defense Mili- 
tary Information Exchange program (within the same Program Executive Office), 
which is providing technical solutions to allow the Department to increase the level 
of data shared with VA and the private sector. These enhancements will continue 
to improve existing data-sharing capabilities and address congressional directives. 

The DHMSM program has been open and transparent with industry and has con- 
sistently met acquisition goals on schedule over the last 18 months. The program 
held four Industry Days, released three draft Requests for Proposals (RFPs), and re- 
leased a final REP in August 2014 that resulted in extremely robust interest and 
corresponding industry competition. The program is currently in Source Selection 
with an anticipated contract award this fiscal year. The details of the source selec- 
tion process are deemed extremely sensitive; however, competition remains robust. 
The program is on-track to begin deployment of the modernized EHR System prior 
to December 31, 2016, as required by the fiscal year 2014 National Defense Author- 
ization Act requirement. Retirement of legacy EHR systems will depend on the se- 
lected solution and the proposed deployment schedule. 

54. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, a recent report from the Center for 
a New American Security on modernizing military healthcare highlighted potential 
disadvantages to DOD’s current commercial approach to replacing its health record, 
including the potential that health data may not be as interoperable as the Depart- 
ment hopes, and the limitations that can come with having only one company that 
can upgrade or improve the system. What is DOD doing to reduce the risk of vendor 
lock, data isolation, and potential bid protest inherent in the multibillion dollar 
DHMSM procurement? 

Secretary Carter. To address vendor lock, the Request for Proposal (REP) uses 
a multi-pronged approach by including well-defined requirements consistent with 
the tenets of open systems architecture (OSA), standard and custom clauses that 
protect the Government’s intellectual property and data rights, and evaluation cri- 
teria that assess proposed approaches to achieving OSA and interoperability and 
proposed intellectual property/data rights postures. The REP requires a data archi- 
tecture that supports open standards based data portability. Vendors will be evalu- 
ated on whether their product provides well-documented open Application Pro- 
graming Interfaces and services to facilitate integration. System improvements will 
be through upgrades with newer modular components without redesign of entire 
system or large portions. The vendor must adopt emerging standards and maintain 
compliance and currency with the Office of the National Coordinator and other ap- 
plicable national standards. 

To reduce the risk of data isolation, the DHMSM program is working closely with 
the Defense Medical Information Exchange program (within the same Program Ex- 
ecutive Office), which is providing technical solutions to allow the Department to in- 
crease the level of data shared with the Department of Veterans Affairs and the pri- 
vate sector. These enhancements will stabilize existing data-sharing capabilities and 
address congressional directives. The second phase of work will enable the modern- 
ized Electronic Health Records to access legacy data, supporting better access to 
safer, higher-quality care for beneficiaries and providers. 

Regarding potential bid protest, the DHMSM program office includes acquisition, 
contracting, and legal professionals, whose collective knowledge and experience are 
informing the REP and Source Selection process. The program informed industry of 
the requirements through multiple Industry Days and draft REPs over a 10 month 
period. The program office remained open and transparent throughout this entire 
period, affording industry an opportunity to comment formally and directly through- 
out the requirements development and overall acquisition process. I cannot predict 
if there will be a protest, I am confident the source selection process is executing 
with a high level of integrity and process discipline and evaluating proposals within 
the parameters/criteria as described in the REP. 
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55. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, the most recent health data inter- 
operability management plan indicates that progress is being made on terminology 
standardization in a number of health data domains. What progress has been made 
on developing standards to govern health data transport and security between the 
two Departments? 

Secretary Carter. Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) Trusted Internet Connec- 
tion Gateways provide secure communication between VA-based networks and De- 
partment of Defense networks via the medical community of interest (MED-COI) 
Enterprise Gateways. The MED-COI Gateway components provide a secure means 
to monitor, screen, and restrict traffic flows into and out of the Department’s Med- 
ical Health System networks. The gateways provide a secure means of communica- 
tion and access to both Personal Identifiable Information and Protected Health In- 
formation between the Departments. 

The Department leverages standard commercial off the shelf equipment on the 
Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) Approved Product List configured to 
adhere to DISA Security Technical Implementation Guide compliance. Data in tran- 
sit is secured by leveraging commercial standard encryption (e.g., AES-256 
encryption) per DODI 8500.2 over MED-COI dedicated transport, improving per- 
formance and availability. At the MED-COI Gateways, the data is decrypted for in- 
spection prior to being re-encrypted for transport to systems at various sites. The 
VA is responsible for securing the traffic in transport across the VA network. The 
Department secures data at rest by leveraging multiple industry best practices (e.g., 
FIPS 140-2), which the Department is currently rationalizing into a single solution. 
From a network perimeter prospective, the Departement is proactively working to 
rationalize to a single Computer Network Defense Service Provider. 

With these various data transport security layers, the Department is providing in- 
frastructure and services to enable comprehensive health data transport security. 
The Departments are continuing to work together to ensure stable, secure methods 
for health data transport between the Departments as technology and standards 
evolve. 

56. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, what plans does DOD have to man- 
age the conversion of legacy data for use in the proprietary system that will replace 
AHLTA? 

Secretary Carter. The Department will migrate the required operational AHLTA 
data to the new Defense Healthcare Management Systems Modernization (DHMSM) 
Electronic Health Records (EHR) system. This information will be accessible via 
interfaces based on industry/national-standards. The vendor must provide a Data 
Management Plan (CDRL A0027), in accordance with the DHMSM Engineering 
Master Plan, DHMSM Interface Strategy, and the Program Executive Office DHMS 
Data Strategy. This plan must align data management activities to enable Govern- 
ment compliance with the Department of Defense Instruction “Sharing Data, Infor- 
mation, and Information Technology (IT) Services in the Department of Defense” 
(DODI 8320.02), which conveys the data management activities that must take 
place to enable net-centric concepts. Additionally, this plan must support coordina- 
tion between the DHMSM program, DHA, and the Defense Medical Information Ex- 
change (DMIX) and Theater Medical Information Program-Joint (TMIP-J) programs 
regarding data management strate^es, activities for access to clinical and patient 
health information, and data migration to support transition. 

In support of Initial Operational Capability Deployment, the DHMSM program 
has evaluation criteria (Section L) to support data migration. The vendor’s proposal 
must include: 

(1) Approach and schedule to achieve product integration and installation of the 
proposed solution in Government test facilities. 

(2) Approach for legacy data migration. 

The remainder of the legacy AHLTA data will align with an enterprise data man- 
agement strategy to shift most Medical Health System systems from receiving data 
directly from the DHMSM EHR system to receiving data from an enterprise data 
warehouse accessible via Industry/national-standards based interfaces. 

During the transition to the new DHMSM EHR system, DOD clinicians will be 
able to retrieve records through the tools created by the DMIX program from the 
AHLTA Clinical Data Repository and other legacy data stores through a web-based 
viewer called the Joint Legacy Viewer. 

mental health of veterans 

57. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter and General Dempsey, last month, 
GAO published a report on the need for better tracking and oversight for service 
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member separations for non-disability mental conditions. Three of the four military 
services: Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, are unable to track whether a separating 
service member has a mental condition. DOD and other stakeholders, must be able 
to assess separation frequency and trends in order to identify potential inappro- 
priate separations. Will you implement the recommendations from GAO and conduct 
appropriate oversight into this matter to ensure that DOD has sound policies and 
processes to track whether a separating service member has a mental condition and 
ensure that service members are administratively separated for non-disability men- 
tal conditions? 

Secretary Carter. Yes, I agree with the Government Accountability Office (GAO) 
that there is a need to develop a method to uniformly track non-disability informa- 
tion. This is one of the reasons the Department is conducting a review of separation 
program designator codes beginning June 2015 and the information portrayed on 
the various copies of the DD Form 214, “Certificate of Release or Discharge From 
Active Duty” with a goal to bring greater clarity and standardization across the De- 
partment. 

General Dempsey. Yes, we agree with GAO that there is a need to develop a 
method to uniformly track non-disability information. This is one of the reasons we 
are planning to conduct a comprehensive review of separation program designator 
codes and the information portrayed on the various copies of the DD Form 214, 
“Certificate of Release or Discharge From Active Duty,” with a goal to bring greater 
clarity and standardization across the Department. 

58. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, DOD and VA are not adequately co- 
ordinating continuity of access to mental health care for service members 
transitioning off of active duty. In many cases, DOD doctors have much more free- 
dom to prescribe treatments for mental health conditions than VA doctors because 
of DOD’s more expansive formulary. VA clinicians can get exceptions to provide spe- 
cific treatments to veterans on an individual basis, but approving the exception 
takes time. Too frequently, after leaving active duty with a supply of effective pre- 
scription medication, veterans wait until their medication is about to run out before 
making an appointment with a VA clinician. If an exception to the formulary re- 
quirements is not already in the works, that veteran will leave VA frustrated and 
without access to a prescription medication/treatment that has proven successful 
while that veteran was on active duty. I find it unacceptable that a veteran loses 
access to a treatment that is working because of a lack of coordination between 
DOD and VA. When prescribing drugs/therapy not included in VA’s formulary, do 
DOD clinicians notify service members of the time requirement associated with get- 
ting a waiver in the VA system? 

Secretary Carter. The Department of Defense is expanding the inTransition pro- 
gram to ensure that all Service members leaving military service or transferring 
duty stations while receiving care for mental health conditions are automatically en- 
rolled in the program. The inTransition program provides coordination between the 
Department of Defense and the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) (for those who 
plan to access VA services) through personal assistance with arranging their transi- 
tion to new care providers in the Department, VA or the community. 

Mental health providers caring for a Service member while on active status will 
dispense medication sufficient to cover the Service member’s needs until the VA in- 
take. This change in Department policy is accompanied by a 3-tiered education plan 
within the Department: providers will educate their patients, anticipatory guidance 
sheets will reflect the change (which takes tracking of impending discharges out of 
the equation), and our website will detail the change in VA policy. Regarding pre- 
scribing differences between the Department and VA providers, a waiver is no 
longer necessary and drugs prescribed while on active status will now be continued 
at the VA, if not already available from the VA formulary. In January, the VA pol- 
icy was changed and the Department published an announcement that Service 
members who are currently prescribed medications for mental health conditions, 
who will be transitioning their care to the VA medical system, will be able to con- 
tinue taking psychiatric medications that were previously unavailable owing to dif- 
ferences in the Department of Defense and VA medication formularies. This change 
is effective for Service members who are processing their separations on or after 
February 2015. 


transitional assistance management program 

59. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, the Transitional Assistance Manage- 
ment Program (TAMP) provides 180 days of premium-free transitional health care 
benefits after regular TRICARE benefits end. The benefits provided by TAMP are 
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available to service members involuntarily separated from active duty under honor- 
able conditions, but not to service members administratively separated under other- 
than-honorable conditions. I am concerned that a growing number of service mem- 
bers who are separated under other-than-honorable conditions also suffer from serv- 
ice-related medical or mental health concerns. Will you commit to work with me to 
provide transitional health care benefits to all deserving service members? 

Secretary Carter. The Department believes that separating Service members are 
sufficiently supported by current programs under existing law without any further 
expansion of Transitional Assistance Management Program (TAMP) eligibility. The 
Department of Defense has a robust Integrated Disability Evaluation System to 
evaluate Service members for any medical and mental health conditions that could 
potentially render them unfit for service. The Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) 
has a very mature program to evaluate any medical and mental health conditions 
that do not manifest prior to separation that are service connected. VA eligibility 
for health care services for service connected disabilities is not precluded by a dis- 
charge from service characterized as under other-than-honorable conditions. 

60. Senator Blumenthal. Do you support extending TAMP to all service members 
involuntarily separated through administrative procedures? 

Secretary Carter. The Department believes that separating Service members are 
sufficiently supported by current programs under existing law without any further 
expansion of Transitional Assistance Management Program eligibility. VA eligibility 
for health care services for service connected disabilities is not precluded by a dis- 
charge from service characterized as under other-than-honorable conditions. 

61. Senator Blumenthal. Please identify whether you have the authority to im- 
plement such a change without new legislation? 

Secretary Carter. The Department does not have authority to implement such a 
change without new legislation. 10 U.S.C. 1141, paragraphs (1) through (4) specify 
“ . . . involuntarily discharged under other than adverse conditions ... .” as the eligi- 
bility requirement for Transitional Assistance Management Program. 

record of service identification cards 

62. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, I am deeply concerned by the growing 
threat of identity theft targeting military personnel and veterans when they share 
their personal information with third parties to provide proof of military service to 
obtain access to exclusive military discounts or other benefits. Currently, active 
duty, reserve. National Guard, or retired members possess a government-issued 
common access card (CAC) that satisfies merchants’ requirements for on-site proof 
of service. Non-retired veterans have no such card. They are left to pursue a variety 
of unsecure methods to obtain promised discounts, including emailing or sending 
through the mail copies of DD-214 forms, photocopying identification cards, com- 
pleting varied and complex application processes, or paying significant membership 
fees to for-profit entities — all in order to simply document their service to our coun- 
try. Requiring our nation’s heroes to provide this valuable private personal and fi- 
nancial information puts them at severe risk of identity theft, and other kinds of 
fraud and abuse. Secretary Carter and General Dempsey, would you agree that pro- 
tecting these citizens who voluntarily served their country — yet are increasingly tar- 
geted for identity theft — should be a priority? 

Secretary Carter. Protecting the personal information of all military personnel 
and veterans is a priority. To help alleviate some of the unsecure methods veterans 
use to obtain private discounts, since January 2014, honorably separated members 
of the uniformed services have been able to obtain an identification (ID) card, simi- 
lar to a proof of insurance card, through the joint Department of Defense/Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs eBenefits web portal. To date, over 700,000 of these cards 
have been generated by eBenefits users. These ID cards provide veterans the ability 
to provide basic proof of service, while alleviating many of the risks you have men- 
tioned. 

An alternative option for these veterans is also to utilize State-issued ID cards 
that designate veteran status. Veterans in 44 States and the District of Columbia 
may apply for a driver’s license or State-issued ID card that designates veteran sta- 
tus. The remaining states either have statutes that provide for such State-issued 
cards but the statutes have not yet gone into effect, or have legislation providing 
for such cards pending in the legislatures. 

Lastly, retired veterans are issued an ID card, DD Form 2 that does not contain 
private personal and financial information. 
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General Dempsey. Protecting the personal information of all military personnel 
and veterans is a priority. Since January 2014, honorably separated members of the 
uniformed services have been able to obtain an identification (ID) card, similar to 
a proof of insurance card, through the joint Department of Defense/Department of 
Veterans Affairs eBenefits web portal. To date, over 700,000 of these cards have 
been generated by eBenefits users. These ID cards provide veterans the ability to 
provide basic proof of service, while alleviating many of the risks you have men- 
tioned, and has helped alleviate some of the unsecure methods veterans use to ob- 
tain private discounts. 

An alternative option for these veterans is also to utilize State-issued ID cards 
that designate veteran status. Veterans in 44 States and the District of Columbia 
may apply for a driver’s license or State-issued ID card that designates veteran sta- 
tus. The remaining states either have statues that provide for such State-issued 
cards but the statues have into yet gone into effect, or have legislation providing 
for such cards pending in the legislatures. 

Lastly, retired veterans are issued an ID card, DD Form 2 that does not contain 
private personal and financial information. 

63. Senator Blumenthal. Will you agree to work with me to establish recognition 
of service cards to protect personal information while providing immediate and on- 
site verification to merchants nationwide, thus ensuring that more than 17 million 
non-retired veterans receive service-based discounts and other benefits? 

Secretary Carter. I understand the need for recognition of service identification 
(ID) cards for non-retired veterans. In order to address this need, since January 
2014, honorably separated members of the uniformed services have been able to ob- 
tain an ID card, similar to a proof of insurance card, through the joint Department 
of Defense/Department of Veterans Affairs eBenefits web portal. To date, over 
700,000 of these cards have been generated by eBenefits users. These ID cards pro- 
vide veterans the ability to provide basic proof of service, while alleviating many of 
the risks you have mentioned. 

An alternative option for these veterans is also to utilize State-issued ID cards 
that designate veteran status. Veterans in 44 States and the District of Columbia 
may apply for a driver’s license or State-issued ID card that designates veteran sta- 
tus. The remaining states either have statutes that provide for such State-issued 
cards but the statutes have not yet gone into effect, or have legislation providing 
for such cards pending in the legislatures. 

HIGH altitude ISR PLAN 

64. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Carter, I understand the Air Force is devel- 
oping a High Altitude ISR plan that will transition the State Department and Long 
Range EO/IR/MSI missions from the U-2 to the Global Hawk and enable U-2 re- 
tirement by fiscal year 2019. Funding to begin this transition of mission, as required 
by previous NDAA language, was appropriated in fiscal year 2015 but is held up 
until the Department provides a High Altitude ISR plan. When will DOD submit 
the new plan to facilitate actions enabling the mission transitions from the U-2 to 
the Global Hawk by fiscal year 2019? 

Secretary Carter. The Air Force is developing the High Altitude Intelligence, 
Surveillance, Reconnaissance Plan, including the transition of missions from the U- 
2 to the Global Hawk. This transition plan is being coordinated with the key stake- 
holders within the Department of Defense. Staffing of the transition plan is ex- 
pected to be complete by the end of fiscal year (FY) 2015, upon which the Depart- 
ment will provide the plan to Congress. In the President’s Budget submission for 
fiscal year 2016, the transition of these missions from U-2 to Global Hawk is pro- 
grammed to align with the retirement of U-2 in fiscal year 2019. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kirsten Gillibrand 
SPECIAL victims’ counsel/retaliation/sexual assault 

65. Senator Gillibrand. In both 2012 and 2014, 62 percent of victims who re- 
ported unwanted sexual contact indicated they had been retaliated against, socially 
and professionally. I am very concerned that nearly two-thirds of survivors perceive 
retaliation. To me that says that, whether it is professional or social retaliation, 
there is a problem with the command climate and that needs to be addressed. How 
do you plan to address this issue? 

Secretary Carter. The Department has an obligation to ensure that victims of 
sexual assault can report the crime without concern of retaliation, from their peers 
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or anyone else. It is unacceptable that any military member who files a report per- 
ceives any kind of retaliation, to include social retaliation from co-workers or peers. 

A) Commanders set the tone in their units and they should be at the core of any 
effort to address retaliation. Recent Department survey data shows that most Serv- 
ice members highly rate their unit leadership efforts to advance sexual assault pre- 
vention and response. However, everyone in the chain of command must be just as 
supportive. To achieve this, several Secretary of Defense initiatives informed by 
these results were implemented directing the Chiefs of the Military Services and the 
National Guard Bureau to: (1) augment the training of junior officers, junior en- 
listed supervisors, and civilian employees that supervise military members on 
awareness and prevention of retaliation associated with reporting; (2) develop new 
procedures to engage command to prevent retaliation; and (3) conduct a comprehen- 
sive review of the means available to address both social and professional retalia- 
tion, to include appropriate conduct on social media. 

B) Since 2012, the Department has allowed members making an unrestricted re- 
port of sexual assault to request an expedited transfer from their assigned units. 
Members have broad latitude in deciding whether requesting this transfer would be 
right for their circumstances, whether they perceive retaliation or ostracism or sim- 
ply want closer proximity to a certain support network. 216 members moved pursu- 
ant to expedited transfer rules in fiscal year 2012, in fiscal year 2013, there were 
565 expedited transfers and there were approximately 549 in fiscal year 2014, the 
final figure for which will be reflected in the Department’s Annual Report to Con- 
gress in April. 

General Dempsey. We have an obligation to ensure that victims of sexual assault 
can report the crime without concern of retaliation, from their peers or anyone else. 
It is unacceptable that any military member who files a report perceives any kind 
of retaliation, to include social retaliation from co-workers or peers. 

As commanders set the tone in their units, they should be at the core of any effort 
to address retaliation. Recent DOD survey data shows that most Service members 
highly rate their unit leadership efforts to advance sexual assault prevention and 
response. However, everyone in the chain of command must be just as supportive. 
To achieve this, the Department implemented several initiatives informed by these 
results directing the Department to: (1) augment the training of junior officers, jun- 
ior enlisted supervisors, and civilian employees that supervise military members on 
awareness and prevention of retaliation associated with reporting (2) develop new 
procedures to engage command to prevent retaliation and; (3) conduct a comprehen- 
sive review of the means available to address both social and professional retalia- 
tion, to include appropriate conduct on social media. 

Additionally, since 2012 the Department has allowed members making an unre- 
stricted report of sexual assault to request an expedited transfer from their assigned 
units. Members have broad latitude in deciding why this transfer would be right for 
their circumstances, whether they perceive retaliation or ostracism or simply want 
closer proximity to a certain support network. 

66. Senator Gillibrand. Do you have sufficient resources and authorities to ad- 
dress the problem? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. The President’s Budget request has provided sufficient re- 
sources to continue the development and enhancement of the Sexual Assault Pre- 
vention and Response Program to enable the Department better to address issues 
of retaliation proactively. That said, if sequestration takes effect, it will be difficult 
to maintain the momentum on all fronts. I have the authorities I need to address 
all of the sexual assault related issues. 

General Dempsey. The President’s Budget request has provided sufficient re- 
sources to proactively continue the development and enhancement of the Sexual As- 
sault Prevention and Response Program. 

67. Senator Gillibrand. The Special Victims’ Counsel Program — which details a 
judge advocate to assist and represent sexual assault victims and help them navi- 
gate the military justice system — is an important step to increasing everyone’s con- 
fidence in the system. Despite the downsizing that is taking place across the Serv- 
ices, I understand that the Air Force was able to increase its number of Air Force 
judge advocate slots by 58, the majority of which will be devoted to the Special Vic- 
tims’ Counsel Program. It is my understanding that the other Services have not 
seen that authorized slots increased. Do you have sufficient resources to dedicate 
to the Special Victims’ Counsel Program? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. The Services have all relayed that they have sufficient re- 
sources to dedicate to the Special Victims’ Counsel Program. The Services are con- 
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stantly reassessing the demand for SVC services to ensure that victims of sexual 
assault are afforded this service. 

The Air Force recently authorized 58 officer billets and 15 enlisted paralegal bil- 
lets to increase the personnel strength of key trial practitioners in the military jus- 
tice system. This action addresses rising caseloads in the provision of legal services 
to victims of sexual assault and the expansion of the Special Victims’ Counsel pro- 
gram (SVC) as required by law (FY 2014 NDAA, Sec. 1716). These new authoriza- 
tions will allow the SVC program to grow. With the addition of these manpower au- 
thorizations, the Air Force has dedicated the necessary resources to provide legal 
services to victims of sexual assault under the current construct of the program. 

The Army currently has 75 Special Victims’ Counsel assigned in legal assistance 
offices at locations worldwide. When the program was implemented in 2013, the 
Army used its active duty attorneys to serve as SVCs and backfilled some positions 
with reserve component judge advocates, as necessary, to ensure continued support. 
Based on current workload, the Army believes that the end strength of 75 SVC in 
the Active Army will allow victims of sexual assault who request SVC services to 
have an SVC assigned at or near the victim’s location. 

The Navy refers to its special victims counsel program as the Victim Legal Coun- 
sel Organization. The Navy has sufficient resources dedicated to the program at this 
time with 29 counsel supporting the program. 

The Marine Corps currently has sufficient resources to dedicate to the Special Vic- 
tims’ Counsel Program. The Marine Corps refers to the SVC program as the Vic- 
tims’ Legal Counsel Organization (VLCO), and to the judge advocates that provide 
these services as Victims’ Legal Counsel (VLC). The VLCO presently has sixteen 
(16) VLC supporting victims. The VLC are assisted by 9 paralegals. 

General Dempsey. Yes. The Services have all relayed that they have sufficient re- 
sources to dedicate to the Special Victims’ Counsel (SVC) Program. 

The Air Force recently authorized 58 officer billets and 15 enlisted paralegal bil- 
lets to increase the personnel strength of key trial practitioners in the military jus- 
tice system. With the addition of these manpower authorizations, the Air Force has 
dedicated the necessary resources to provide legal services to victims of sexual as- 
sault under the current construct of the program. 

The Army currently has 75 SVC assigned in legal assistance offices at locations 
worldwide. Based on current workload, the Army believes that end strength of 75 
SVC in the Active Army will allow victims of sexual assault who request SVC serv- 
ices to have an SVC assigned at or near the victim’s location. 

The Navy refers to its SVC program as the Victim Legal Counsel Organization. 
The Navy has sufficient resources dedicated to the program at this time with 29 
counsels supporting the program. 

The Marine Corps currently has sufficient resources to dedicate to the SVC Pro- 
gram. The Marine Corps also refers to the SVC program as the Victims’ Legal Coun- 
sel Organization (VLCO), and refers to the judge advocates that provide these serv- 
ices as Victims’ Legal Counsel (VLC). The VLCO presently has sixteen 16 VLCs sup- 
porting victims which are assisted by 9 paralegals. 

The Services are constantly reassessing the demand for SVC services to ensure 
that victims of sexual assault are afforded this service. 

68. Senator Gillibeand. The Special Victims’ Counsel have testified at the Judi- 
cial Proceedings Panel on Sexual Assault, and told ME, that the program needs to 
be improved. Common criticisms are the current appellate process is nonresponsive 
and insufficient to protect victims’ rights; victim access to information — including 
discovery, pleadings and motions — remains inconsistent; and that there is wide- 
spread confusion about procedures for representing victims in judicial proceedings 
and for enforcing other victim rights. Do you think you have sufficient authority to 
review and implement reforms that may be needed? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. I believe the Department has sufficient authorities to im- 
plement reforms. In the event that there are appropriate reforms that could be car- 
ried out only with the enactment of legislation, I will pursue such legislation 

The Department is working hard to make necessary improvements to the Special 
Victims’ Counsel (SVC) program and implementing those changes through policy 
initiatives. As an example, the Department has directed implementation of numer- 
ous recommendations from the Response Systems to Adult Sexual Assault Crimes 
and Related Offenses Panel (RSP), including ensuring compliance by trial counsel 
with victim rights set forth in Article 6b of the Uniformed Code of Military Justice 
(UCMJ) and Department policy. The Department has also directed an assessment 
of the effectiveness of the processes used to receive and investigate complaints relat- 
ing to violations or failures by military and civilian employees of all the Services 
to provide the rights guaranteed by Article 6b, UCMJ, and to determine whether 
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a more uniform process is needed. With respect to the appellate process, the Depart- 
ment referred an RSP recommendation regarding SVC representation throughout 
the military justice process (including appellate review) to the Military Justice Re- 
view Group (MJRG) for consideration. The MJRG was tasked to conduct a com- 
prehensive review of the military justice system and make recommendations for 
changes to the Uniform Code of Military Justice and the Manual for Courts-Martial. 
This review will inform the Department on military justice improvements, including 
SVC programs. 

General Dempsey. Yes. We believe the Department has sufficient authorities to 
implement reforms. The Department continues to make necessary improvements to 
the Special Victims’ Counsel (SVC) Program and implementing those changes 
through policy initiatives. The Department has directed implementation of numer- 
ous recommendations from the Response Systems to Adult Sexual Assault Crimes 
and Related Offenses Panel (RSP) to include ensuring compliance by trial counsel 
with victim rights set forth in Article 6b of the UCMJ and DOD policy. It also di- 
rected an assessment of the effectiveness of the processes used to receive and inves- 
tigate complaints relating to violations or failures by military and civilian employees 
of all the Services to provide the rights guaranteed by Article 6b, UCMJ, and to de- 
termine whether a more uniform process is needed. 

With respect to the appellate process, the Department referred an RSP rec- 
ommendation regarding SVC representation throughout the military justice process 
(to include appellate review) to the Military Justice Review Group (MJRG) for con- 
sideration. The MJRG was tasked to conduct a comprehensive review of the military 
justice system and make recommendations for change to the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice and the Manual for Courts-Martial. We expect this review to inform 
the Department on military justice improvements, to include SVC. 

COMBAT INTEGRATION 

69. Senator Gillibrand. January 2016 is the deadline for the implementation of 
combat integration in the military. Not only is this a readiness issue, since you want 
to have the best qualified people in position, regardless of gender, it is also a way 
to give women a fair shot to reach positions of leadership in the military. Secretary 
Carter, it will be up to you to make the final determination of whether to allow ex- 
ceptions. What criteria do you intend to use to make this determination? 

Secretary Carter. In accordance with the 2013 Direct Ground Combat Definition 
and Assignment Rule rescission memo, all requests for exceptions to policy must be 
narrowly tailored and based on a rigorous analysis of factual data regarding the 
skills and abilities needed for the position. If I receive requests for exception to pol- 
icy, I will carefully consider them in this light. 

70. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, will you be looking across the services 
to see if one asks for an exception in a position whose equivalent another service 
does not request an exception for? 

Secretary Carter. Yes, this is a Department-wide effort and all final rec- 
ommendations will be discussed collaboratively. Any requests for exception to policy 
must be personally approved, first by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
then by me. 

71. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, what kind of oversight are you cur- 
rently doing to ensure that the services are developing gender neutral standards? 

Secretary Carter. In recognition of the lessons learned from ongoing overseas 
contingency operations, and in order to fully implement rescission of the Direct 
Ground Combat Definition and Assignment Rule, the Department directed the Serv- 
ices to review and validate all occupational standards to ensure they are current, 
operationally-relevant, and gender neutral by September 2015. Since the rescission 
of the rule, the Services have provided recurring progress updates on their efforts. 
Representatives from the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and 
Readiness have also spent considerable time visiting each Service and reviewing all 
Services’ work in this area, as well as facilitating cross-service working groups to 
ensure all are informed of complementary efforts. 

Beyond this, the Department recently issued implementing guidance to the Mili- 
tary Department Secretaries requiring them to certify that their validated stand- 
ards accurately predict the performance of actual, regular, and recurring duties of 
a military occupation as set forth in the fiscal year 2015 National Defense Author- 
ization Act. To institutionalize these changes and to ensure continued compliance, 
the Undersecretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness further directed that 
Service Inspectors General establish procedures for conducting gender-neutral 
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standards compliance inspections at least every three years, starting no later than 
fiscal year 2016. 

72. Senator Gillibrand. What else are the services doing to help with recruit- 
ment and retention of women? 

Secretary Carter. In addition to efforts associated with rescission of the Direct 
Ground Combat Definition and Assignment Rule, over the last few years, the Serv- 
ices have considered and implemented additional initiatives to help improve the re- 
cruitment and retention of women in the military. Marketing and advertising cam- 
paigns across web, media and social platforms have been updated to integrate gen- 
der-diverse imagery. Gender-diverse imagery that resonates with women may in- 
crease the number of women seeking to enter military service. News articles about 
female service members with successful careers or unique service stories have been 
publicized. Senior military leaders have engaged in concerted efforts to build advo- 
cacy among women in positions of influence throughout our recruiting communities. 
Some Services have increased their target for the number of female recruits and es- 
tablished metrics that are frequently reported to heighten awareness and increase 
emphasis in this area. Additionally, some Services have increased the number of fe- 
male recruiters. The Services are also reviewing enlistment bonuses in difficult to 
recruit occupations where females are under-represented, reviewing long-standing 
policies. Although not specifically related to the retention of women, all of the Serv- 
ices have begun to use the Career Intermission Pilot Program authority. This pro- 
gram allows an active duty Service member to temporarily transition to the Indi- 
vidual Ready Reserve while pursuing personal or professional growth outside the 
Service and then allows for a seamless return to active duty. While this is still a 
pilot program, there is some evidence that Service members, male and female, wel- 
come the opportunity to take time away to focus on family and other personal needs 
without adversely impacting their career opportunities or their ability to continue 
to serve their country. 

General Dempsey. The Services have considered and implemented additional ini- 
tiatives to help improve the recruitment and retention of women in the military. In 
an effort to increase female propensity for military service, marketing and adver- 
tising campaigns have been updated integrating gender-diverse imagery that reso- 
nates with women across web, media and social platforms, including news articles 
which highlight female service members who have successful careers or unique serv- 
ice stories. Our senior military leaders continue to build advocacy among women in 
positions of influence throughout our recruiting communities. Some Services have 
increased their target for the number of female recruits and established metrics that 
are frequently reported to heighten awareness and increase emphasis in that area. 
Additionally, some Services have increased the number of female recruiters. The 
Services are also reviewing long standing enlistment bonus policies in difficult to re- 
cruit occupations where females are under-represented, and where appropriate, they 
are revising them to be more favorable to potential female recruits. 

CYBER-SECURITY 

73. Senator Gillibrand. Cybersecurity continues to grow in its importance as we 
face threats from state and non-state actors. I have long pushed for the importance 
of using the reserve component to address cyber both because of the recruitment 
and retention opportunities that the Guard and Reserve present and because of the 
surge capacity they can offer to both our federal and state governments. What do 
you see as the role of the reserve component in cyber? 

Secretary Carter. Over the past 18 months USCYBERCOM and the Services con- 
ducted an initial analysis of the Reserve Component’s (RC) role in the Cyber Mis- 
sion Force (CMF). The analysis is ongoing and additional assessments will occur in 
fiscal year 2016 and beyond. The objective is to develop an integrated military and 
civilian total force to achieve USCYBERCOM’s three missions (defending the De- 
partment of Defense Information Network; providing support to combatant com- 
manders for execution of their missions around the world; and, strengthening our 
nation’s ability to withstand and respond to cyber-attacks), and support the Depart- 
ment’s Federal partners, in conjunction with the National Guard Bureau and State 
cyber mission needs. 

The Department assesses there can be advantages to using RC resources for CMF 
missions, such as providing load sharing with active duty forces, providing available 
surge capacity if authorized to activate, and maintain Department-trained forces to 
defend national critical infrastructure, if authorized. Several factors should be con- 
sidered when determining the CMF force structure and the mix within the total 
force. These factors include whether the position is military essential, peacetime and 
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wartime demands, deployment frequency and duration, speed of response, unit read- 
iness for specific missions, and costs. 

General Dempsey. Cybersecurity is a team effort and by including the Reserve 
Component (RC) in the Cyber Mission Force build, the Department creates opportu- 
nities for defense in depth and flexibility. Furthermore, the RC has the ability to 
allow Cyber trained military personnel to continue to serve as they transition to the 
civilian sector. As part of the whole of government efforts, RC personnel are a crit- 
ical asset available to augment our response to a Cyber incident against our coun- 
try’s critical infrastructure in support of Federal, State and Local governments. 

74. Senator Gillibrand. The Army and Air Force have taken different approaches 
to integrating the reserve component into their cyber forces. How do you see the 
services moving forward on this? 

Secretary Carter. The Department recognizes the need to incorporate the 
strenrths, skills, and authorities afforded to the Reserve Components (RC) into the 
overall cyber force structure. When the Cyher Mission Force (CMF) construct was 
approved, the Department initially determined its military personnel would be Ac- 
tive Duty. The analysis conducted for the section 933 report from the Fiscal Year 
2014 National Defense Authorization Act concluded there are advantages to using 
RC resources for CMF missions, such as providing load sharing with active duty 
forces, providing available surge capacity, and maintaining Department-trained 
forces to defend national critical infrastructure if authorized. 

The Services’ developed individual plans that incorporate the RC into the total 
cyber force structure. The Army’s proposed plan will create an additional 21 RC 
Cyber Protection Teams (CPTs), above and beyond their CMF requirement. The Air 
Force’s proposed plan will leverage 15 RC Squadrons to fill two of their CMF-re- 
quired CPTs and the cyberspace operations component of one CMF-required Na- 
tional Mission Team. Meanwhile, the Navy and Marine Corps will continue to con- 
tribute Individual Mobilization Augmentees to fill specific holes on their CMF-re- 
quired teams. 

Although the Services are employing their RC teams somewhat differently at 
present, all RC Forces will be trained and equipped to the same Joint standard, pro- 
viding a sustainable approach to incorporating the RC into the CMF. This is con- 
sistent with the section 933 report. The Services’ proposed plans, in total, would in- 
tegrate nearly 2,000 RC personnel into the cyber force structure, adequately ad- 
dressing the opportunity for surge support and additional Service CPT support in 
the near-term. 

General Dempsey. The Air Force is integrating the Reserve Component (RC) into 
their requirement for the USCYBERCOM Cyher Mission Force. The Army has cho- 
sen to build RC capacity to support the ARCYBER missions. I believe both ap- 
proaches are viable, and we will evaluate the pros and cons of each as we gain expe- 
rience in this area. Providing trained, equipped and mission ready cyber warriors 
utilizes the strengths of the RC in recruiting and retention, as well as their civilian 
acquired skills and relationships. We as a department will continue to evaluate the 
opportunities for integration of the RC in the future. 

75. Senator Gillibrand. We just received a report from the services articulating 
their plans to either create separate specialties or designators for cyher. How do you 
envision the development not only of separate specialties for cyber but also career 
tracks? 

Secretary Carter. Success in cyberspace will rely on our people — just as it does 
in other domains. In order to outpace the threat, we need to ensure the Services 
present their best and brightest to the Cyber Mission Force. While serving as Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense I directed the Services to develop plans to recruit and re- 
tain the most highly skilled personnel, while ensuring they remained competitive, 
in both rank and position, with personnel in other career specialties. As a result, 
the Services recognized that separate management constructs may be required for 
their military cyberspace workforce. Each Service has made progress on developing 
special designators for their cyber personnel, as well as creating special career 
tracks for the most highly skilled cyber operators. Though each Service’s approach 
is different, they all address the need to provide incentives such as unique training 
opportunities, retention bonuses, and opportunities to work on challenging and high- 
ly rewarding missions. The Services are now working toward expanding their plans 
to include their civilian cyberspace workforce as well. 

The Services have a long history of excellence in recruitment, and I am confident 
they will continue to attract the best and brightest enlisted, officer, and civilian per- 
sonnel to this growing career field. As referenced in the report, the Department will 
continue to monitor Services’ progress at recruiting, training, retaining, and man- 
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aging top cyber talent, and will assist the Services in implementing new personnel 
functional communities, series, and incentives as required. I am committed to ensur- 
ing the workforce for the cyberspace domain is as world class as the personnel in 
other warfighting domains, and specifically, to ensuring the Cyber Mission Force is 
fully manned, trained, equipped, and ready to fulfill USCYBERCOM’s missions by 
the end of fiscal year 2018. 

General Dempsey. The Department has embraced the importance of Cyber, and 
the Services are leaning forward in human capital management for Cyber. Efforts 
are currently underway to carefully and properly create Cyber constructs that can 
then be used as the primer for developing the human resources life-cycle that 
ranges from recruiting to retirement. However, it is too early to speculate how the 
development of separate specialties and career tracks will unfold. We are committed 
to working with the Secretary and Service Chiefs to ensure the workforce for the 
cyberspace domain is able to meet today’s national security challenges and we un- 
derstand the importance for getting this right. 

76. Senator Gillibrand. How do we integrate cyber into the training of all of our 
service members so that we can better integrate it into all forms of combat? 

Secretary Carter. Cyber is a top area of focus for me. In fact, I selected Fort 
Meade, home of U.S. Cyber Command, as my first domestic troop talk as the Sec- 
retary of Defense. I did this because I wanted to hear directly from the troops on 
the cyber front lines. 

Integration of cyber into all echelons of training is underway. At an enterprise 
level, all Service members must complete annual Cyber Security Awareness train- 
ing. This training covers basic education and competency of Information Assurance 
practices. Individual awareness and sensitivity are critical as they are the first line 
of cyber defense. 

Additionally, cyber training is prominent at CYBER ELAG, CYBER GUARD, and 
CYBER SHIELD exercises. These U.S. Cyber Command led exercises focus on cyber 
scenarios with participation by both the Combatant Commands and Services. The 
other Combatant Commands incorporate cyber scenarios into their annual exercises, 
such as United States Pacific Command’s TERMINAL FURY, United States Stra- 
tegic Command’s GLOBAL LIGHTNING, United States Transportation Command’s 
TURBO CHALLENGE, United States European Command’s AUSTERE CHAL- 
LENGE, and United States Africa Command’s JUDICIOUS RESPONSE. 

The Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness is draft- 
ing policy governing the acceleration of integrated cyber training, and the Combat- 
ant Commanders Exercise Engagement and Training Transformation program is 
placing a resourcing priority on Combatant Commands conducting exercises in de- 
graded cyber environments. As a result, I expect the frequency of cyber exercises 
to increase during my service as Secretary of Defense. 

The Department’s success in future combat operations depends on our ability to 
dominate in the cyber domain. As the Secretary of Defense, I have made integrating 
cyber training into the Department’s training fabric priority number one. 

General Dempsey. The Department of Defense (DOD) uses a multi-tiered ap- 
proach for cyberspace training that addresses individual training requirements for 
all service members, specialized training requirements for cyberspace operations 
professionals, and collective training requirements for units and higher level staffs. 

Individual training ranges from basic awareness on a variety of cyberspace topics 
(i.e., classes on defensive cyberspace operations, establishing cyberspace situational 
awareness, and knowledge management) to advanced coursework that obtains in- 
dustry level certifications. All service members must complete annual information 
assurance training to use DOD computer systems. Web-enabled joint and service 
portals such as Joint Knowledge Online (JKO), Navy Knowledge Online (NKO), and 
the U.S. Army Information Assurance Virtual Training Portal, provide all service 
members access to an array of cyberspace training products and courses to meet 
Service specific training requirements. 

Cyberspace operations professionals, such as Joint Cyberspace Center personnel 
assigned to the combatant commands and the Cyber Mission Forces, are required 
to obtain and maintain additional qualifications. The Joint Staff, United States 
Strategic Command (USSTRATCOM), United States Cyber Command 
(USCYBERCOM), and the Services are maturing this operational level capability 
through a rigorous training program that includes weh-enabled training (DOD and/ 
or industry run schools), and practical application. These professionals frequently le- 
verage the Joint Information Operations Range (JIOR), a persistent closed-loop 
cyberspace training environment, to refine their skills. 

The Chairman’s Annual Joint Training Guidance emphasizes cyberspace related 
training which has been incorporated into joint training plans and programs. Many 
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exercises incorporate cyberspace operations against active opposing forces. These ex- 
ercises include substantial Service participation and incorporate a diverse training 
audience in a joint environment. 

77. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, last week, DOD acting Chief Informa- 
tion Officer Terry Halvorsen testified that DOD might need additional authorities 
to partner with the private sector on data storage and security. What does DOD en- 
vision in terms of data sharing? 

Secretary Carter. The Department is researching the ability of public-private 
partnerships to drive additional innovation and efficiency into the Department’s in- 
formation technology environment. In such an environment, the Department and 
our private partners would need to seamlessly share cybersecurity threat data in 
order to effectively detect, mitigate, and respond to emerging cyber threats. This 
ability would be critical to maintaining the Department’s cyber defenses and ensur- 
ing dependable mission execution in the face of capable adversaries. 

78. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, can you tell me what kind of authori- 
ties you might need? 

Secretary Carter. At this time, I cannot specifically identify the kinds of addi- 
tional authorities that may be needed. The Department is researching the ability 
of public-private partnerships to drive additional innovation and efficiency into the 
Department’s information technology (IT) environment. Additional authorities may 
be required to enable the Department to more effectively leverage public-private 
partnerships to support the modernization of our IT environment. 

military compensation and benefits 

79. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, last week we heard from representa- 
tives of military and veteran service organizations, as well as from the Commis- 
sioners from the Military Compensation and Retirement Modernization Commission, 
that there are significant problems with TRICARE but that there are mixed senti- 
ments from service members, retirees and their families about whether they would 
rather see TRICARE reformed or replaced. For the past two years, you have come 
to us with the same recommendations about consolidating TRICARE plans. In de- 
veloping these recommendations, what were your considerations? 

Secretary Carter. For the past two years the Department has submitted similar 
plans to modernize the TRICARE benefit. In doing so, the Department considered 
patient access and choice of care, along with a contemporary utilization manage- 
ment framework. Costs for our beneficiaries and costs to the Department were also 
considered. 

80. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Carter, we have heard that TRICARE’s prob- 
lems have diminished its quality, access and value, did you assess whether the 
changes you recommend would improve these? 

Secretary Carter. I believe that TRICARE offers our beneficiaries tremendous 
value. The 2016 budget proposal provides beneficiary choice by consolidating the 
current TRICARE plans into one Preferred Provider Organization (PPO)-like plan 
that includes utilization management tools. Active duty will continue to receive pri- 
ority access to care. Active duty family members can choose to have their care man- 
aged by the Military Treatment Facility (a no cost option) or for maximum flexibility 
they can self-manage their care with complete freedom of choice with low co-pays 
depending on the venue of care. Utilization management tools guide patients to the 
appropriate location to receive care (e.g., lowest cost is their primary care provider) 
thereby improving continuity which is an important component for quality care. To- 
gether, these changes provide greater value than the existing health benefit pack- 
age. 

81. Senator Gillibrand. Have you surveyed service members and their families 
about their satisfaction with TRICARE? If so, what did you find out? 

Secretary Carter. The Department manages an extensive, longstanding and con- 
tinuous core survey program to monitor the experience of Military Health System 
(MHS) beneficiaries using any aspect of the direct or purchased care system. The 
Defense Health Agency (DHA) relies on three core surveys: the Health Care Survey 
of DOD Beneficiaries (HCSDB), the TRICARE Inpatient Satisfaction Survey 
(TRISS) and the TRICARE Outpatient Satisfaction Survey (TROSS). These surveys 
are based on nationally recognized surveys used by most major health plans in the 
U.S. — the Consumer Assessment of Healthcare Providers and Systems (CAHPS) 
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family of surveys, sponsored by the Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 
(AHRQ) and Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, (CMS). 

DHA surveys in general are designed to provide a standardized means of evalu- 
ating beneficiary experience of care whether in a military or civilian facility, and 
to benchmark that care to national civilian results represented by the CAHPS sur- 
veys for health plans, outpatient and inpatient care. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
also measure various aspects of the patient experience, and focus specifically on care 
received in their military facilities in an outpatient (non-hospitalized) setting. The 
Services design their surveys with sufficient power to be able to drill down to exam- 
ine each military treatment facility (MTF), as well as individual providers within 
each MTF. The Service surveys differ from each other in methodology, sampling, 
mode, and instrument to reflect Service preference for how and what types of infor- 
mation to collect on their MTF users. DHA surveys, on the other hand, use a stand- 
ardized instrument, survey methodology, and mode to effectively examine bene- 
ficiary experience of care across the Services and between the direct and purchased 
care venues. As noted above. The DHA also capitalizes on national standardized 
survey instruments in order to compare to, or benchmark against, civilian health 
plan results (CAHPS surveys). As such, the DHA surveys are specifically designed 
to examine across Services and direct-purchased venues of care, but are not powered 
to examine the performance of clinics or providers within MTFs. DHA survey results 
are reported quarterly to support improvement efforts in the direct and purchased 
care venues. 

General findings across the DHA surveys: 

HCSDB survey findings: Adult beneficiary ratings of their “Health Plan” (based 
on ratings of an 8-10 on 0-10 scale) increased for all users from 1999 to 2014, and 
remained higher than the civilian CAHPS-Plan-based 50th percentile benchmark 
adjusted for age and health status. This increase and higher ratings applied to all 
beneficiary groups: enrolled in MTFs, enrolled with the Civilian plan, and non-en- 
rollees (i.e. Standard/Extra). Ratings of “health care” also increased over this time 
period, for all users in general, and especially for enrollees with civilian PCM and 
non-enrollees. Direct care enrollee ratings for “health care” generally lagged bene- 
ficiary ratings of care in civilian facilities and the national benchmark average. 
Similar patterns were found in beneficiary ratings of access to care. Ratings by non- 
enrolled MHS beneficiaries are similar to or even higher than civilian benchmarks. 

TRISS survey findings: MHS beneficiaries rate their inpatient medical and sur- 
gical care in military treatment facilities and their care in civilian facilities equal 
to or higher than the national 50th percentile CAHPS inpatient benchmark survey 
results; but rate their obstetrical experience in military facilities, on average, lower 
than the civilian benchmarks; and, as such, the MHS is actively engaged in improv- 
ing the obstetrical experience and process of care and support. 

TROSS survey findings: Focused on their experience with outpatient care. Bene- 
ficiary ratings of their access to care and provider communications in military facili- 
ties, while high, are slightly lower than the civilian benchmark top ratings (out- 
patient CAHPS). Conversely, MHS purchased care users report significantly higher 
scores than the civilian benchmark with courteous, respectful and helpful office staff 
members. 

The Service outpatient surveys generally report higher ratings of the care experi- 
ence than the TROSS (outpatient) results, likely due to differences in the time 
frame users are asked to report on, that is, Service surveys focus on the specific out- 
patient visit with a specific provider on a specific data, while the DHA surveys, in- 
cluding the TROSS, focus on beneficiary experience over the previous twelve months 
similar to the CAHPS surveys. The Service survey results help identify positive and 
negative patterns at the military treatment facility and provider level for more im- 
mediate corrective action at the local level, but cannot be compared across Services 
or with national benchmarks. 

The Department is currently developing a Tri-Service Joint Outpatient Experience 
Survey (JOES) to be operational in fiscal year 2015. The survey will consolidate the 
four separate outpatient surveys currently being conducted within the Military 
Health System (Army, Navy, Air Force and DHA). The combined, standardized sur- 
vey will be used to compare and assess providers, clinics/sites and facilities using 
a uniform fielding methodology, sampling design and instrument. JOES will assess 
beneficiaries using outpatient services in a standardized way, while reducing survey 
burden on the beneficiary. Survey results will provide actionable feedback at the 
tactical level to improve the beneficiaries’ experience, and the overall quality of care. 
Survey results will be monitored by senior leadership, and, a component of the sur- 
vey will allow comparison to civilian health care practices across the U.S. 

General Dempsey. Yes. The Department’s satisfaction surveys, including Indi- 
vidual Service and the TRICARE Outpatient Satisfaction Survey (TROSS) dem- 
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onstrate that the majority of patients reported being satisfied with access to care. 
There is variance between satisfaction scores in the direct care and purchased care 
components. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

RD-180 engine replacement 

82. Senator Nelson. Secretary Carter, we rely heavily on the Atlas V rocket, and 
its Russian-made RD-180 engine, for getting our national security assets into space. 
Given the deteriorating situation with Mr. Putin, Congress authorized and appro- 
priated $220 million to end our reliance on the RD-180. We gave a deadline of four 
years — 2019 — from now to do it. What are you doing to meet that deadline? 

Secretary Carter. The Department is committed to transitioning from its use of 
Russian rocket propulsion systems in the most efficient and affordable manner pos- 
sible. As an initial step, the Department reprogrammed $40 million to initiate en- 
gine risk reduction activities. This funding, when combined with the $220 million 
included in the fiscal year 2015 Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropria- 
tions Act (P.L. 113-235), will fund critical rocket propulsion work as directed in Sec- 
tion 1604 of the Carl Levin and Howard P. “Buck” McKeon National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 2015 (P.L. 113-291). 

The Department currently procures launch services, rather than launch vehicle 
hardware, and is working with industry to determine how to procure future, cost 
effective launch services utilizing domestically-produced propulsions systems. It 
should be noted that transitioning from reliance on the Russian RD-180 engine re- 
quires more than just development of a domestic propulsion system. The propulsion 
system must be integrated into a launch system in order to provide access to space. 
This integration process, while initiated in parallel, is likely to require as much as 
two additional years after completion of propulsion system development. 
Transitioning off the RD-180 onto a U.S designed and manufactured rocket propul- 
sion system or a new launch system by 2019 represents significant cost, schedule, 
and technical challenges. 

83. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the 2019 goal is attainable? 

Secretary Carter. Ending reliance on the Russian RD-180 engine requires more 

than just development of a domestic rocket propulsion system. The propulsion sys- 
tem must be integrated into a launch system in order to provide access to space. 
This integration process, while initiated in parallel, is likely to require as much as 
two additional years after completion of propulsion system development. Further, 
the system must complete certification before being allowed to service National Se- 
curity Space missions. This combination of required events represents significant 
cost, schedule and technical challenges to attaining the 2019 goal. Nonetheless, we 
remain committed to transitioning from our use of the RD-180 engine in the most 
efficient, expeditious, and affordable manner possible that is consistent with the di- 
rection in Section 1604 of the Carl Levin and Howard P. “Buck” McKeon National 
Defense Authorization Act for fiscal year 2015 (P.L. 113-291). 

cyber 

84. Senator Nelson. Secretary Carter, what do you see as the Department’s role 
in cyber security? 

Secretary Carter. The Department of Defense has three missions in cyberspace: 
(1) defend Department of Defense information networks to assure Department of 
Defense missions; (2) provide integrated cyber capabilities to support combatant 
commands’ contingency plans and military operations; and (3) defend the Nation 
against cyberattacks of significant consequence. For the defend the Nation mission, 
the Department works closely with other government agencies to synchronize capa- 
bilities and develop options to disrupt cyberattacks of significant consequence before 
they can impact the homeland. More broadly, the Department partners with other 
U.S. Departments and Agencies to investigate cyberattacks, develop indications and 
early warning of threats, and protect U.S. critical infrastructure. If required, the De- 
partment may provide cybersecurity support to other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, state and local governments, and the private sector. 

85. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, how will you work with other departments 
and agencies to secure our nation’s cyber infrastructure? 

Secretary Carter. Cybersecurity requires a whole-of-government approach built 
on the unique authorities, missions, and capabilities of all departments and agen- 
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cies. In general, the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) leads the national ef- 
fort to protect against, prevent, mitigate, and recover from cyher incidents, and in- 
vestigates cyhercrimes within DHS’s jurisdiction. The Department of Justice (DOJ) 
investigates, attributes, disrupts, and prosecutes malicious cyher actors and leads 
domestic intelligence activities. Finally, the Department of Defense securely oper- 
ates and defends the Department’s information networks and assures the ability of 
the Department to perform its national security mission. The Department’s cyber 
force supports military operations in all domains by integrating cyber capabilities 
alongside traditional land, maritime, air and space capabilities. The Department 
also defends the Nation from attack, to include countering cyberattacks of signifi- 
cant consequence. In addition, both DOJ and the Department support the national 
effort to protect against, prevent, mitigate, and recover from cyber incidents. 

ISIL 

86. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, now that you’ve had a chance to review the 
situation in the Middle East, what steps do you believe we need to take now against 
ISIL? 

Secretary Carter. The steps that are needed now against the Islamic State in 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS) include keeping the military pressure on the ISIS network 
through the advise and assist presence in Iraq, and the continued use of airstrikes 
in both Iraq and Syria. Also, the training and equipping of a moderate Syrian oppo- 
sition force to counter ISIS inside Syria will begin soon. While these lines of effort 
are underway, it is imperative that any military gains are complemented and en- 
hanced by the contributions of other lines of effort from U.S. government partners. 
Other lines of effort include empowering Iraqi Prime Minister Abadi as he seeks to 
create a more inclusive, multi-sectarian government; maintaining pressure on ISIS’ 
finances; and augmenting efforts to counter ISIS’ narrative and its appeal, espe- 
cially as the group seeks to expand its global network outside of Iraq and Syria to 
other parts of the Middle East, Africa, and beyond. Each of these efforts must also 
enable and empower the robust coalition of nations opposed to ISIS. 

NATO ALLIES 

87. Senator Nelson. In light of Russia’s aggressive behavior towards Ukraine, 
what are we doing to reassure our NATO allies about our commitment to the re- 
gion? 

Secretary Carter. The United States is undertaking several initiatives to reas- 
sure North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies of our commitment to collec- 
tive security. 

The President’s European Reassurance Initiative (ERI) includes conducting addi- 
tional military exercises and training on land, in the air, and at sea, while sus- 
taining a rotational presence across Europe in support of Operation ATLANTIC RE- 
SOLVE. ERI increases the responsiveness of U.S. forces to reinforce NATO allies’ 
capabilities by prepositioning equipment and enhancing reception facilities in Eu- 
rope, and increasing the participation of the U.S. Navy in NATO naval force deploy- 
ments, including more persistent deployments to the Black and Baltic Seas. ERI 
also builds the capacity of close partners such as Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine 
to enhance interoperability with the United States and NATO forces and to provide 
for their own defense. 

In addition to ERI, the United States is fully committed to NATO’s Readiness Ac- 
tion Plan (RAP). RAP is NATO’s response to new security challenges along its east- 
ern and southern borders. RAP will allow NATO to respond more quickly to security 
threats along its borders by creating a new Very High Readiness Joint Task Force 
(VJTF) and establishing new headquarters elements in several eastern allied na- 
tions. 

All of these initiatives are in place to reassure our NATO Allies and partners of 
the United States’ commitment to our central and eastern European partners, and 
to the transatlantic relationship. 

General Dempsey. Since early March 2014, the United States has taken action, 
both bilaterally and through NATO, to reassure Allies of our solemn commitment 
to their security and territorial integrity as members of the NATO Alliance. 

The European Reassurance Initiative (ERI) provides over $1 billion in new monies 
that will enable the United States to further support the defense and security of 
NATO Allies and bolster the security and capacity of U.S. partners. With ERI fund- 
ing, DOD seeks to continue providing a visible U.S. presence for NATO Allies, as 
well as other partners in the region, who feel most threatened by Russia’s actions 
against Ukraine. 

The ERI funding enables the United States to undertake the following measures: 
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• Increase exercises, training and rotational presence across Europe but espe- 
cially on the territory of our newer Allies. Many of the U.S. air and ground 
forces participating in these activities would rotate in from the United States. 

• As we have done in Poland, deploy detachments of U.S. planners to augment 
the capability of our Allies to design and host a hroad range of training opportu- 
nities. 

• Increase responsiveness of U.S. forces to reinforce NATO by exploring initia- 
tives such as prepositioning of equipment and improving reception facilities in 
Europe. 

• Increase participation by the U.S. Navy in NATO naval force deployments, in- 
cluding more persistent, rotational deployments to the Black and IJaltic seas. 

• Build the partner capacity of close partners such as Georgia, Moldova and 
Ukraine so they can better work alongside the United States and NATO, as 
well as provide for their own defense. 

• This initiative will build on existing tools and authorities, and was included in 
the Department of Defense’s Fiscal Year 2015 Overseas Contingency Operations 
(OCO) request to Congress and the Department of State’s Fiscal Year 2015 For- 
eign Military Financing OCO Budget. 

CLIMATE CHANGE 

88. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, our coasts and all of our people and assets, 
including our naval infrastructure, are at risk from sea level rise. Is the department 
making any plans to address this? 

Secretary Carter. Yes. In 2014, the Department of Defense issued the third up- 
date to the Department’s Climate Change Adaptation Roadmap, which presents the 
Department’s strategy for addressing immediate and long-term climate change chal- 
lenges. Beginning in 2009, the Department recognized that climate change in gen- 
eral, and sea level rise in particular, could affect our ability to conduct our assigned 
missions. The Strategic Environmental Research and Development Program began 
a series of projects to develop and evaluate the information, models, and tools need- 
ed to examine climate change related effects on coastal installations. The results of 
these initial projects pointed out the need for further refinement of regional climate 
change scenario development heyond those available in the National Climate As- 
sessment. The Department is leading a federal working group that includes the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency, U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers Civil Works, Oceanographer of the Navy, and the South Florida Water 
Management District to develop more specific regional scenarios that account for 
hoth sea level rise and extreme water levels associated with storm surge. 

The Department is currently conducting a screening-level vulnerability assess- 
ment to identify where the Department is vulnerable to extreme weather events 
today and to what degree. The survey includes current vulnerabilities to inundation/ 
flooding, temperature extremes, drought, wildfire, and wind, as well as identif 3 dng 
current sea level effects, potential vulnerabilities if levels rise, and the reference 
datum used for the analysis worldwide. This data will enable the Department to 
identify where more comprehensive and region- or installation-specific assessments 
are needed to determine what adaptive responses are the most appropriate. The sur- 
vey will be complete in late 2015. 

The Department has been actively reviewing policy, guidance, and directives to 
identify and integrate consideration of potential climate change effects into our in- 
frastructure and operations. Long-range planning documents, like installation mas- 
ter plans and integrated natural resource management plans, now require planners 
to consider climate-related impacts in their design and management decisions. The 
Department has identified areas where new policies were needed, such as flood 
plain, water resource management, and sustainable building design, and issued 
them. 

89. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, are there steps you can take now that will 
protect our investments from this happening? Would this include moving assets, 
such as naval vessels, to other locations? 

Secretary Carter. Sea level rise is a gradual occurrence and will manifest itself 
differently in different locations. In some locations the Department is already expe- 
riencing sea level rise, especially those areas where the shoreline is also subsiding 
(sinking). The two effects together produce higher than expected tidal and storm 
surge conditions and can lead to damage to infrastructure and equipment. Shore in- 
stallations are prepared for dealing with these conditions in the near-term with 
sand hag plans, evacuation of ships and aircraft, and protective mooring practices. 
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For the long-term, consideration of the effects of climate change, including sea 
level rise, are being made during master planning and design processes. Moreover, 
some areas are experiencing increased shoreline erosion. Infrastructure located 
along these shorelines is being monitored for adverse effects and reinforced or 
moved back as necessary. 

At this time, there are no plans to permanently relocate any assets, such as naval 
vessels, as a result of the effects of climate change. 

SUPPORT TO SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

90. Senator Nelson. Mr. Secretary, last year. Admiral McRaven expressed con- 
cern about the impacts that budget cuts, including sequestration, could have on spe- 
cial operations. There are reports that the Services are considering cuts to capabili- 
ties that provide direct support to special operations forces, such as rotary wing air- 
craft. What are the responsibilities of the Services for providing that support to spe- 
cial operations forces? Are you comfortable that the fiscal year 2016 budget request 
provides an appropriate level of investment in such capabilities? 

Secretary Carter. The Services currently provide Special Operations Forces 
(SOF) with intelligence, communications, logistics, military construction, and med- 
ical support. 

Yes, I am comfortable with the level of investment funding that the fiscal year 
2016 budget requests for Service capabilities, which support SOF. However, addi- 
tional budget cuts or sequestrations could limit conventional force support to SOF 
and affect SOF’s ability to perform their assigned missions. Potential budget cuts 
would impact SOF’s access to intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance assets, 
tactical fixed and rotary-wing lift, as well as disrupt modernization schedules, infra- 
structure construction projects, sustainment levels, and sea-based support to SOF. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeanne Shaheen 

INTEGRATION OF WOMEN 

91. Senator Shaheen. General Dempsey, can you provide an update on the 
progress of the integration of women in the armed forces and share with us any cir- 
cumstances that may lead to the services submitting exceptions to policy? 

General Dempsey. Since the Department rescinded the Direct Ground Combat 
and Assignment Rule in 2013, we have opened more than 91,000 positions that were 
previously closed to women. Going forward, the major decisions for the Department 
concern the traditional, ground comhat arms occupations, infantry, armor, artillery, 
and of course our Special Operations occupations. The Services continue to take a 
deliberate approach to validate occupational standards to ensure they are operation- 
ally specific, operationally relevant, and gender-neutral. The Joint Chiefs are com- 
mitted to expanding opportunities for women in our military and ensuring every 
member of our Armed forces has an opportunity to succeed. 

While it would be premature to discuss exceptions to policy as laid out in the Jan- 
uary 24, 2013 rescission memo, exceptions must be narrowly tailored and based on 
a rigorous analysis of factual data regarding the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
needed for the position. 


biofuels 

92. Senator Shaheen. Secretary Carter, can you discuss the military’s efforts to 
diversify its energy resources to reduce its reliance on a volatile global oil market. 
Related to these efforts, can you provide an update on the current public-private 
joint agency initiative to develop a domestically produced, cost-competitive commer- 
cial supply of advanced biofuels? Additionally, can you discuss the development of 
biofuels and its importance to the Department’s long term budget and operational 
planning? 

Secretary Carter. The Alternative Fuels Poliey for Operational Platforms, states 
that the Department of Defense’s “primary alternative fuels goal is to ensure oper- 
ational military readiness, improve battlespace effectiveness, and further flexibility 
of military operations through the ability to use multiple, reliable fuel sources.” 
There is a clear long-term interest in being able to use globally sourced fuels, pro- 
duced from a variety of feedstocks, to power the mission. 

Consistent with these policies, the Department has been supporting alternative 
fuel initiatives that generally fall into three categories: testing, fuel production sup- 
port, and procurement. 

• The majority of the Services’ alternative fuels efforts focus on testing to see if 
alternative fuels can work properly with our equipment. This will enable us to 
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buy and safely use alternative fuels that may become available in the commer- 
cial marketplace. 

• The Defense Production Act (DPA) Title III Advanced Drop-in Biofuels Produc- 
tion Project is a Department of Defense partnership with the private sector and 
the Department of Energy. In September, three companies were selected for $70 
million DPA Phase 2 awards to construct commercial-scale biofuel production 
facilities; these projects will also have private sector funding totaling approxi- 
mately $700 million. Each project will be capable of producing more than ten 
million gallons per year of fuels meeting military specifications while the com- 
bined meiximum capacity of the three projects will exceed 110 million gallons 
per year of such fuels. Each project will use a different feedstock: municipal 
solid waste, woody biomass, and fats, oils, or greases. 

• The “Farm-to-Fleet” initiative was announced in 2013 with the goal of enabling 
biofuel blends to become a regular, operational fuel purchased for military use. 
These fuels will be purchased by the Defense Logistics Agency Energy through 
its regular competitive bulk fuel procurement program; the Department of Agri- 
culture is making Commodity Credit Corporation funds available to this pro- 
curement program to support use of agricultural commodities in producing 
drop-in biofuels. 

Overall, these initiatives will contribute to ensuring that the Department is able 
to buy and use the fuel we need, where we need it, from a variety of feedstocks, 
at a competitive price. 


EUROPE 

93. Senator Shaheen. Secretary Carter, the OCO request includes $789 million 
for the European Reassurance Initiative to demonstrate our support for our NATO 
allies and European partners. Do you believe this level of funding is adequate to 
counter the threat posed by Russia? 

Secretary Carter. The Department is confident that the funding levels for fiscal 
year 2016 European Reassurance Initiative (ERI) are adequate to counter the threat 
posed by Russia as it stands today and to continue the reassurance initiatives. The 
fiscal year 2016 ERI seeks to maintain a persistent presence of U.S. air, land, and 
sea forces in Eastern Europe; build allied and partner capacity; and increase readi- 
ness and responsiveness through additional exercises, prepositioning, and infra- 
structure improvements. 

Along with our North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies and partners, 
the United States is also helping to adapt the Alliance to the new security situation 
in Europe and counter the threat posed by Russia. The Readiness Action Plan, 
adopted by allied leaders at the 2014 Wales Summit, seeks to go beyond assurance 
measures by enhancing NATO’s command-and-control infrastructure and rapid re- 
sponse capability. Specific enhancements include: reforming the NATO Response 
Force, in particular by launching the Very High Readiness Joint Task Force; estab- 
lishing small command-and-control elements on the territory of eastern allies, which 
will coordinate NATO activities in these nations and be prepared to receive rein- 
forcing units, if necessary; reviewing and updating existing defense plans; and ex- 
panding the size and mission of the Multinational Corps Northeast in Poland, which 
will increase its focus on Article 5 planning and preparedness. Reassurance and 
these enhancements will make the United States and NATO better able to respond 
to threats emanating from Europe’s east and south. 

94. Senator Shaheen. Secretary Carter, with continued aggression from Russia in 
Europe, unwavering support for our NATO allies is crucial. As you are aware, Po- 
land is in the process of seeking to upgrade its air and missile defense program in 
light of threats associated with the Russian incursion in Ukraine. I understand that 
Poland seeks a transitional presence of American PATRIOT systems to protect itself 
until its modernization program is complete. Do you support the deployment of a 
transitional PATRIOT presence in Poland? 

Secretary Carter. The goal is to maintain close cooperation on missile defense 
with Poland. Given current global requirements for Patriot, the U.S. Army does not 
have the assets available to make a long-term deployment to Poland. However, the 
Army will look for opportunities to conduct Patriot training and exercises with Po- 
land. The Department will also continue to identify additional opportunities to con- 
duct joint training in Poland. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good morning. I want to welcome the wit- 
nesses, and I thank you all for being here this morning. The com- 
mittee meets to receive testimony on the plans and programs of the 
Department of the Navy for fiscal year 2016. I want to thank each 
of our witnesses for their distinguished service to the Nation as 
well as to the sailors, marines, and civilians they lead who are 
serving around the world today. 

This is Admiral Jonathan W. Greenert’s last posture hearing be- 
fore the committee, and I am sure he is relieved to know that, his 
last appearance as Chief of Naval Operations [CNO]. I would like 
to thank you. Admiral Greenert, for your 40 years of distinguished 
service to our Navy, and I wish you and Darlene all the best in the 
future. 

In the last 3 months, some of America’s most experienced states- 
men and strategic thinkers have offered this committee a clear, 
unified, and alarming assessment of current worldwide threats in 
U.S. national security strategy. As Dr. Henry Kissinger, former 
Secretary of State, testified on January 29th, “The United States 
has not faced a more diverse and complex array of crises since the 
end of the second World War.” 

The actual global challenges we face are compounded by the limi- 
tations of the Budget Control Act [BCA] of 2011 and sequestration, 
which are a self-inflicted national security crisis. Indeed, all four of 
the military Service Chiefs have testified that defense spending at 
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sequestration levels would put American lives at risk. Now more 
than ever, a strong Navy and Marine Corps are central to our Na- 
tion’s ability to deter adversaries, assure allies, and defend our na- 
tional interests. 

From our strategy of rebalancing, to the Asia-Pacific region, to 
conducting ongoing operations against ISIL [the Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant], to deterring rogue actors like Iran or North 
Korea, to many other requirements, the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps are key pillars of our national security strategy. Yet 
by any measure, today’s fleet of 275 ships is too small to address 
these critical security challenges. The Navy’s force structure assess- 
ment requires is 306 ships. The bipartisan National Defense Panel 
calls for a fleet of 323 to 346 ships, and our combatant commanders 
say they require 450 ships. But under sequestration, the Navy has 
said the fleet could shrink to 260 ships. Equally troubling, the Ma- 
rine Corps continues personnel reductions down from 202,000 Ac- 
tive Duty marines in 2012 to 184,000 today, to 182,000 in 2017. 

With the demands on our sailors and marines rising, these force 
reductions, coupled with major readiness shortfalls due to seques- 
tration, are lengthening deployments, cutting training and time at 
home with families, and putting our All-Volunteer Force under con- 
siderable strain. The President’s Budget request attempts to buy as 
much readiness as the Department can execute for fiscal year 2016, 
and this is yet another reason why we cannot afford a defense 
budget at sequestration levels. 

The President’s Budget also includes significant funding requests 
for major Navy and Marine Corps acquisition programs. In the cur- 
rent fiscal environment, it is all the more important for this com- 
mittee to conduct rigorous oversight of these programs to ensure 
that the Department of the Navy is making the best use of limited 
taxpayer dollars. That is exactly what we will. 

With the Littoral Combat Ship [LCS], despite initial cost over- 
runs that more doubled the cost per ship, the Navy appears to have 
stabilized the cost of the LCS frames. Yet the program still faces 
challenges to deliver the promised warfighting capability. All three 
of the LCS mission packages still need significant further testing 
and must overcome major technology integration challenges. 

Regarding of the Secretary of Defense’s decision to upgrade the 
LCS, this committee will continue seeking further information to 
justify this decision. Without a clear capabilities-based assessment, 
it is unclear what operational requirements the upgraded LCS is 
designed to meet, and, thus, how much more lethal and survivable 
the ship needs to be. In short, the Navy must demonstrate what 
problem the upgraded LCS is trying to solve. We cannot afford to 
make this mistake again. 

With the first three Ford-class carriers, despite cost overruns of 
more than $2 billion each, this program has not exceeded the cost 
cap in the last 3 years. However, the second Ford-class carrier, the 
USS John F. Kennedy, will deliver in fiscal year 2022 less capable 
and less complete due to the Navy’s proposed two-phase delivery 
approach. This plan would leave us with an incomplete ship should 
world events demand an additional aircraft carrier, or if the USS 
Nimitz encounters unforeseen problems in the final years of its 50- 
year service life. I am also concerned about the Navy’s plan to 
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delay full ship shock trials from the first to the second Ford-c\ass 
carriers. That delay is hard to justify for a new ship that is this 
complex. 

This committee also has a duty to shape the future of our Navy 
and Marine Corps. With three Service combatant classes set to re- 
tire soon, now is the time to lay the analytical groundwork to re- 
place those ships. As the Navy develops requirements for the next 
class of amphibious vessel, we must ensure that our warships are 
capable of supporting the Marines in the manner they plan to fight 
in the future. We must also carefully examine the future aircraft 
fleet and the carrier air wing. Twelve billion dollars or more for one 
ship is simply too expensive. We must do even more to reduce costs 
and increase competition within the aircraft carrier program, and 
as challenges to American air power projection grow, we must 
chart a path to achieve the unmanned strike capability from our 
aircraft carriers. 

We look forward to the witnesses’ testimony today and hope that 
they will cover the broad spectrum of policy, procurement, readi- 
ness, personnel, and resource issues that the Department con- 
fronts. Senator Reed? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me join you in welcoming Secretary of the Navy Raymond E. 
Mabus, Jr., Admiral Greenert, and Commandant of Marine Corps 
General Joseph F. Dunford, Jr., to this committee this morning to 
testify on the plans and programs of the Department of the Navy 
and the review of the annual budget request. Let me also thank 
Secretary Mabus for joining us last Saturday at Quonset Point for 
the keel laying ceremony for the USS Colorado. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I want to welcome General Dunford to his first posture hearing, 
and I also want to join the chairman in commending the out- 
standing work of Admiral Greenert as he departs at least this 
venue. Thank you very much, sir, for your extraordinary service to 
the Navy and to the Nation. 

Our witnesses this morning face huge challenges as they strive 
to balance the need to support ongoing operations and sustained 
readiness with the need to modernize and keep the technological 
edge so critical to military success. These challenges have been 
made particularly difficult by the fiscal constraints of the BCA and 
sequestration. All the military departments have been forced to 
make painful tradeoffs, and now the threat of sequestration con- 
tinues to loom. If Congress does not act to end sequestration, I be- 
lieve our long-term national security interests will be threatened. 

Last year, the Department of the Navy was facing serious readi- 
ness problems caused by deferred maintenance, reduced steaming 
and flying hours, and cancelled training and deployments. The in- 
creased emphasis on readiness in this year’s budget will address 
some of the Navy’s most serious readiness problems, but results in 
a serious shortfall in modernization funds to meet future threats. 
I am interested in hearing the witnesses’ views on the increase in 
this risk because of the shortfalls. 
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All areas of our naval forces are overtaxed. The Navy is facing 
shortfalls on attack submarines, air and missile defense cruisers, 
destroyers, and strike fighter inventories. They have already been 
operating for 2 years now with fewer than their required 11 air- 
craft carriers. During the next decade, as a first priority the Navy 
will buy a new class of strategic missile submarines to replace the 
OAio-class submarines, a very costly venture. I am interested in 
hearing how the Navy is managing its operational tempo with 
these shortfalls. I am also interested in the witnesses’ views on 
how they will manage competing demands in the budget once the 
costs of the Ohio replacements begin. 

The President’s Budget request calls for Marine Corps end 
strength of 184,000 marines, down from the war time high of over 
20,000 marines. I am interested to learn how the Marine Corps will 
manage mission risk with a force this size, particularly with addi- 
tional missions such as increased embassy security. For Marine 
Corps modernization, the fiscal year 2016 request supports the de- 
cisions made last year that made the strategy for ground systems 
more sound. 

The Marine Corps clearly remains committed to revitalization of 
its armored amphibious assault capabilities with a budget request 
that includes funds for mobility and survivability upgrades for its 
current family of armored amphibious assault vehicles, and con- 
tinues the competitive search for a new-wheeled amphibious com- 
bat vehicle. We understand that the Amphibious Combat Vehicle 
Program would integrate a number of existing technologies into a 
new vehicle. The Marine Corps has described this program as “non- 
developmental,” which raises a question about what “non-develop- 
mental” means when you are developing a new system. I am inter- 
ested in your insights. Commandant, on what this whole program 
involves. 

It also is clear the Marine Corps’ real amphibious challenge on 
what General Dunford has called the amphibious gap has more to 
do with ships and connectives than air and seaborne assault sys- 
tems. Navy witnesses have testified about the number of ships re- 
quired to meet amphibious shipping goals. Sometimes lost in that 
discussion is the fact that changes to the Marine Corps ground or 
air components ripple through the amphibious ship force require- 
ment. I know that the Navy’s planned purchase of the LPD-28 am- 
phibious transport is one effort to address the amphibious shipping 
shortfall. I am interested to know what else the Department of the 
Navy is doing to close or mitigate the gap between requirements 
and capabilities to ensure our amphibious force meets our needs 
and is capable and ready. 

The Department of Defense [DOD] Defense Strategic Guidance 
issued in January 2012, followed by the 2014 QDR [Quadrennial 
Defense Review], and this January our national security strategy, 
all echo a renewed United States military orientation on the Asia- 
Pacific. Consistent with that strategy, the Defense Department has 
been working to realign United States military forces in South 
Korea and Okinawa, and plan to position Navy and Marine Corps 
forces in Australia, Singapore, and possibly elsewhere in the re- 
gion. The problem has also been implementing a plan to forward 
deploy more ships, as shown by the Navy’s second rotational de- 
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ployment of a Littoral Combat Ship (LCS), the USS Fort Worth, in 
Singapore. I am interested in hearing more about these and other 
aspects of the deployment. 

Again, there are many questions, but I want to conclude by once 
again thanking all of you for your extraordinary service to the Na- 
tion, to the Navy, and to the Marine Corps. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Mr. Secretary? 

STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND E. MABUS, JR., SECRETARY 

OF THE NAVY 

Secretary Mabus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman McCain, 
Ranking Member Reed, members of this committee, thank you for 
this opportunity to discuss the Department of the Navy with CNO 
Jon Greenert and Commandant of the Marine Corps, Joe Dunford. 
I have the great privilege of representing the sailors and marines 
who serve our Nation around the world, the civilians who support 
them, and all of their families. 

As the chairman and Senator Reed pointed out, this is Admiral 
Greenert’s last posture testimony before this committee. He has 
been a steady hand at the helm of the Navy through the past 4 
years of international instability and budget turbulence, and every 
day his judgment, his advice, his good counsel have been critical. 
It is an honor to serve with him, and he will leave a lasting legacy. 

Today our security interests face an increasing array of threats 
and demands, while our budget situation, as you so clearly pointed 
out, Mr. Chairman, grows more challenging. But it is clear that the 
Navy and Marine Corps team offer the best value to advance both 
our global security and economic interests. Uniquely, the Navy and 
Marine Corps provide presence around the globe around the clock. 
We are the Nation’s first line of defense, ready for anything that 
may come over the horizon. Presence means that we respond fast- 
er, we remain on station longer, we carry everything we need with 
us, and do whatever missions are assigned by our Nation’s leaders 
without needing anyone else’s permission. 

We have always said America’s success depends on an excep- 
tional Navy and Marine Corps. Article 1 of our Constitution au- 
thorizes Constitution to raise an Army when needed, but directs 
you to provide and maintain a Navy. From the first six frigates to 
our growing fleet of today, from Tripoli to Afghanistan, sailors and 
marines have proven the founders’ wisdom. American leaders 
across the political spectrum have understood the vital significance 
of sea power. 

We are truly America’s away team. We deploy in peace just as 
much as in war, and our role the last 7 years in securing sea lanes 
and freedom of commerce has boosted our own and the world’s 
economy. Nearly half the world’s population lives within 100 miles 
of the sea, 90 percent of all global trade goes by sea, and 95 percent 
of all voice and data goes under the ocean. The shelves of our 
stores are stocked with just-in-time delivery, with products from all 
over the globe, and some 38 million American jobs are directly 
linked to seaborne international trade. For 7 decades, the Navy 
and Marine Corps have been the primary protector of this inter- 
national system, and that is why our national defense strategy is 
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so clearly focused on the maritime domain and requires investment 
in maritime assets. 

For the past few years, the Department of the Navy has at- 
tempted to minimize the impact of an uncertain budgetary environ- 
ment marked by numerous continuing resolutions, the imposition 
of sequester-level funding, and the threat of the return of seques- 
tration. This environment had made it much more difficult, but 
even more critical, to set priorities and to make some hard choices. 

The presence of our Navy and Marine Corps uniquely delivers is 
built on four foundations: people, platforms, power, and partner- 
ships. These are key to the capability, capacity, and success of our 
naval services, and they remain my top priorities. 

People. Our sailors and marines are well known for their ability 
to exercise independent judgment and the flexibility to adapt to 
changing circumstances. We remain committed to providing our 
sailors, marines, and our civilians with the training and the sup- 
port they need to maintain our naval presence, and we include in 
this their dedicated families, our injured, and our wounded. 

We have launched a comprehensive approach to assuring we 
have the world’s healthiest, fittest, most resilient, and best edu- 
cated force, one which truly America represents America’s diver- 
sity. We continue to aggressively combat sexual assault, abuse, eth- 
ical failings, similar challenges, and we are exploring innovative 
means to improve the way we manage the force. 

In platforms, our people, as good as they are, cannot do their job 
without ships. Providing presence, being where we are needed 
when we are needed, requires those ships. Quantity has a quality 
all its own. That means we have to have a properly-sized and a 
properly-balanced fleet. On September 11, 2001, the Navy battle 
force stood at 316 ships. By 2008, our fleet had declined to 278 
ships. Our focus on two ground wars only partly explains that de- 
cline. 

In the 5 years before I came to this office, the Navy contracted 
for only 27 ships, not enough to stop the slide and the size of the 
fleet. In my first 5 years, we have contracted for 70 ships, halting 
and reversing the decline. By the end of the decade, our fleet will 
once again top 300 ships. We have accomplished this with a direct 
and fundamental business approach based in large part on the leg- 
islation which originated in this committee, authored by Chairman 
McCain and then Chairman Levin, things like increasing competi- 
tion, relying more on fixed price contracts. Thanks to this com- 
mittee, Congress has helped multiyear and block buys. 

But budget instability, budget uncertainty seriously erode our 
ability to grow our fleet, manage our resources, and maintain the 
industrial base. Without a correctly sized and shaped fleet, the 
Navy and Marine Corps will not be able to meet the demands for 
the kinds of missions for which we are the best and often the only 
option. In the face of budgetary uncertainty, cutting ships is the 
most damaging and lease reversible course of action, which is why 
I am committed to preserving ship building to the maximum extent 
possible. 

Fueling the ships’ aircrafts and vehicle of our Navy and Marine 
Corps is a vital operational concern and enables a global presence. 
That is why the Navy has a history of innovation, particularly in 
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energy, moving from sail to steam to oil and pioneering nuclear 
power. We believe our national security interests and the ability of 
the Navy and Marine Corps to meets its missions must be en- 
hanced by increasing our energy diversity and efficiency. Our abil- 
ity to maintain presence and advance global security will also be 
augmented through partnerships. Cooperation makes us more ef- 
fective and defuses tensions, reduces misunderstandings. 

Again and again, our naval forces have proven themselves the 
most immediate, the most capable, and the most adaptable option 
when a crisis develops. Overall, the President’s fiscal year 2016 
budget balances current readiness needed to execute assigned mis- 
sions while sustaining a highly capable fleet, all within a tough fis- 
cal climate. That climate demands, as you pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, our most rigorous examination of every dollar we spent in 
continuing our aggressive efforts to cut unnecessary costs in every 
program and shift resources from tail to tooth. 

When America is called, the Navy and Marine Corps have always 
been there. In order to ensure that we continue to provide the 
naval force our Nation’s leaders and the America expect, the Com- 
mandant, the Chief of Naval Operations, and I look forward to an- 
swering your questions, and to working together with this com- 
mittee and with Congress to maintain our great Navy and Marine 
Corps. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Mabus follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Ray Mabus 

Chairman McCain and Ranking Member Reed, members of the committee, thank 
you for affording this opportunity to discuss readiness and posture of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. With Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) Jonathan Greenert and 
Commandant of the Marine Corps Joseph Dunford, I have the great privilege of rep- 
resenting the sailors and marines who serve our Nation around the world, the civil- 
ians who support them and all of their families. 

I cannot let it pass without noting that this will be Admiral Greenert’s last pos- 
ture testimony before this committee. He has been a steady hand on the helm for 
the U.S. Navy through the past 4 years of international instability and budget tur- 
bulence. Every day his judgment, his advice and his counsel have been critical. He 
has been a great CNO, and it has been an honor to serve with him. He will leave 
an enduring legacy of having advanced the interests and capabilities of our Navy 
and our Department, and I know this committee and our country want to share in 
offering our heartfelt thanks. 

This statement, together with those provided by General Dunford and Admiral 
Greenert, presents to you and to the American people, an overview of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and highlights our priorities as we move forward with the fiscal 
year 2016 budget process. As the Secretary of the Navy, I am responsible for recruit- 
ing, training, and equipping the almost 900,000 sailors, marines, and civilians who 
spend every day working to defend the American people and our national interests. 

This opportunity to review our current posture comes at a particularly critical 
juncture in our Nation’s history. Our national security interests face an increasing 
array of threats and demands around the globe, even as our fiscal and budgetary 
situation grows more challenging. However, this is an opportune moment as well, 
as I firmly believe the threats and demands are best met with a strong and com- 
prehensive maritime response. Similarly, I believe naval assets offer not only the 
best value to preserve our national security by advancing our global interests, but 
also the best value in supporting our own and the world’s economy to help meet our 
fiscal challenges. The rationale for that belief is as simple as it is enduring. 

THE VALUE OF PRESENCE 

Uniquely, the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Marine Corps provide presence around the 
globe, around the clock. We are the Nation’s first line of defense, ready for any chal- 
lenge that might come over the horizon. Presence means we respond faster, we re- 
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main on station longer, we carry everjrthing we need with us, and we carry out the 
missions assigned by our national leaders without needing anyone else’s permission. 

America’s leadership role in the world is due in large part to our Nation’s sea 
services capability and capacity to ensure stability, build on our relationships with 
allies and partners, deter adversaries, prevent wars, and provide our Nation’s lead- 
ers with options in times of crisis. Should those measures fail, the comhat power 
necessary to fight and win in any sort of conflict. As America’s away team, per- 
forming most often far from home, the operational tempo of the Navy and Marine 
Corps are — unlike our sister Services — little different in times of peace or in times 
of conflict. There are no permanent homecomings for sailors and marines because 
we are never a garrison force. 

Born a maritime nation, we have known throughout our 239 years that for Amer- 
ica to succeed, we must have an exceptional Navy and Marine Corps. Thomas Paine 
famously declared in Common Sense in 1776 that “the cause of America is in a 
great measure the cause of all mankind.” He was equally adamant that the defense 
of liberty required a capable naval force. More than just physical security and de- 
fense from European powers, Paine drew direct connections between the Navy and 
the economic success of the American experiment. 

Our Nation’s founders, whether northern merchants and lawyers like John Adams 
or southern planters like Thomas Jefferson, also considered a Navy critical to our 
Nation’s success. Article One of our Constitution grants Congress the power to 
“raise” an Army when needed, but directs Congress to “provide and maintain a 
Navy.” Over the past 2 centuries, American leaders from across the political spec- 
trum have hewed to that Constitutional direction and have, in a nonpartisan fash- 
ion, promoted the vital significance of sea power. Over the past 2 centuries, from 
Tripoli to Iwo Jima to Tripoli, from the first six frigates to the Great White Fleet 
to the great fleets of World War II, our Navy and Marine Corps have protected and 
advanced American interests, stability and freedom around the world. 

Today, the value and importance of our naval assets to security and stability here 
at home and around the world has never been greater. Nearly half the world’s popu- 
lation lives less than 60 miles from the sea. With 90 percent of global trade carried 
by sea, even those who live in landlocked states are dependent on the world’s 
oceans. In these days of an internet-connected world, 96 percent of all the voice and 
data goes under the ocean through cables, including the data keeping the world’s 
financial system running. 

We live in an age of globalization and worldwide trade. The shelves of stores of 
every variety are stocked through “just in time” delivery with products from all over 
the globe. Estimates show that a single major port facility in the United States im- 
pacts more than 1 million American jobs and contributes about $1 billion a day to 
our Nation’s economic productivity. Overall, some 38 million American jobs are di- 
rectly linked to seaborne international trade. 

The security and stability of the international system of trade and finance is tied 
irrevocably to the free movement of goods and data across and under the sea, and 
is more than just a military concern. It impacts potentially every American in the 
prices we pay for goods and services and in the very availability of those goods and 
services. While it is far away and out of sight to most Americans, our naval presence 
around the world isn’t a theoretical construct. 

For 7 decades, the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps have been the primary protector 
of this international system. There is a sound basis in the proposition that rising 
international prosperity is directly linked to the U.S. Navy. We have kept the sea- 
lanes open. We have kept freedom of navigation open for anybody engaged in peace- 
ful and legitimate trade. As the President has said, we have “been the anchor of 
global security.” 

We benefit from this enormously economically, but we also benefit from the way 
that shared economic success helps to limit conflict and war. Around the world, high 
unemployment, stagnant economies, financial struggles often lead to social disorder, 
political unrest, upheaval, and outright conflict. Maritime instability contributes to 
these problems, stoking the fires — as can increasing competition for scarce re- 
sources. By helping to secure the world’s maritime commons, by providing a calming 
presence, and by responding to crises early to limit their escalation and enhance 
diplomatic opportunities, the ability of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps to be where 
it matters when it matters is vital to international stability. That is why our na- 
tional defense strategy is so clearly focused on the maritime domain and requires 
investment in maritime assets. 
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AROUND THE GLOBE, AROUND THE CLOCK 

The best illustration of the extent and impact of the presence provided by our Na- 
tion’s sea services can be seen in just a single day of operations. I’ve chosen July 
26th not because it was especially important, but because it was reasonably typical. 
On that day, I was on a trip around the world, visiting sailors and marines and 
meeting with some of our international partners. In my nearly 6 years as Secretary, 
I’ve traveled to 131 countries and territories and traveled nearly 1 million air miles. 
I believe I can do my job better by actually seeing and talking with the men and 
women who serve our Nation where they are serving, and by meeting face-to-face 
with representatives of other countries, and not just sitting behind a desk in Wash- 
ington. 

My trip last July began in Hawaii, observing activities and operations in the 
world’s largest maritime exercise, Rim of the Pacific (RIMPAC), which included the 
navies of 22 nations, including allies from the region, like Japan and Australia and 
South Korea, but also valued NATO allies like Norway, which sent a warship all 
the way from the Baltic Sea to join the exercises. For the first time it also involved 
ships from the People’s Republic of China’s Navy. During the exercise, these diverse 
forces worked together on ever 3 dhing from search and rescue and humanitarian mis- 
sions to practicing counter-piracy tactics and maritime security missions. 

As I flew onward to Tokyo to meet with Japanese leaders, an annual exercise, 
Malabar, was just beginning in the Indian Ocean. This bilateral U.S.-Indian naval 
exercise, which has grown in scope and complexity since its first iteration, has fos- 
tered mutual understanding with our Indian counterparts and enhanced our ability 
to operate with one another in a wide range of missions. This year, the Maritime 
Self-Defense Force from Japan joined the exercise in an important demonstration 
of multilateral cooperation between Pacific and Indian Ocean nations. The relation- 
ship between the Nations of the Pacific and the Indian Oceans will continue to be 
critical in these important maritime regions. 

On the same day, in Afghanistan, our marines were increasing training of Afghan 
security forces, working toward turning over operational responsibilities to them, as 
the marines reduced their direct combat mission. On that day, we had more than 
5,000 marines and sailors in the country, patrolling, training, and working with our 
Afghan partners and NATO allies. 

At the same time, our Marine Corps Black Sea Rotational Force was involved in 
Platinum Lion, a series of exercises with our Romanian, Bulgarian, and Serbian 
partners, taking place in Bulgaria. Working with these NATO allies and friends 
from Eastern Europe, this exercise is an important annual event in the Black Sea 
region to build the capacity and capability of our partners and to promote peace and 
stability in an area that has been in turmoil for the past several years. Our Marine 
Corps Black Sea Rotational Force regularly deploys throughout Europe, training 
witb other forces, monitoring security developments, and enhancing our ability to 
operate with our partners and allies in future contingencies. 

On July 26, the United States Embassy in Tripoli was evacuated as the fighting 
in Libya intensified and the State Department decided United States personnel 
were no longer safe at the Mission. The Marines of the Special Purpose Marine Air 
Ground Task Force-Crisis Response, in support of United States Africa Command, 
helped coordinate the evacuation and escorted the vehicles that carried our diplo- 
matic and military personnel to safety in Tunisia. This kind of operation, reacting 
to threats and problems as they develop, is the very reason our Navy and Marine 
Corps are forward deployed, and must be forward deployed to effectively give our 
leaders options. 

On that day about half of our Navy’s ships and submarines were at sea, with 99 
of our ships forward deployed and another 41 training near our shores. Tens of 
thousands of sailors and 36,000 marines were away from their homes, far from 
friends and family, forward deployed around the world, serving in both combat and 
cooperation missions. 

That was just one day last July. Each of these exercises on the world’s oceans, 
training events, security cooperation engagements with friends and allies, combat 
operations in Afghanistan and contingency operations in North Africa, continued to 
build and strengthen our partnerships and alliances to help protect Americans and 
secure the global system. 

For 365 days per year, the Navy and Marine Corps operate across the planet. 
When strikes against Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant targets in Iraq and Syria 
were ordered. Navy ships and aircraft were quickly in range and launched oper- 
ations. In fact, for the first 54 days, FA-18s off USS George H.W. Bush were the 
lone strike component. When the President decided to employ military assets to sup- 
port the fight against Ebola in West Africa, V-22s and marines from our Special 
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Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force-Crisis Response were on the ground within 
hours to provide logistical support to the medical responders. 

Our Nation’s Defense Strategic Guidance is clearly a maritime-centric strategy fo- 
cused on the Asia Pacific, on the Arabian Gulf, on building partnerships, all while 
maintaining our presence around the globe. To fulfill our role in this strategy the 
Navy and Marine Corps face daily demands ranging from humanitarian assistance 
and disaster relief, to protecting our embassies, to working with scores of partners 
and allies, to dealing with multiple asymmetric threats and potential conflicts. The 
Navy and Marine Corps meet these demands, and many more, using the same peo- 
ple and the same platforms and equipment demonstrating the versatility and flexi- 
bility that is the hallmark of this force. 

For the past few years, we at the Department of the Navy have attempted to min- 
imize the impact of an uncertain budgetary environment, marked by numerous con- 
tinuing resolutions, the imposition of sequester-level funding and the threat of the 
return of sequestration. That environment has made it more difficult, but even more 
critical, to set priorities to make hard choices and to find opportunities to improve 
our stewardship of taxpayer dollars. 

Almost 6 years ago, when I was preparing for my confirmation hearing to be Sec- 
retary and began closely examining the challenges our Navy and Marine Corps 
faced, it became clear to me there are four areas that demand our attention in order 
to provide and maintain the presence our Navy and Marine Corps uniquely deliver. 
Those four areas are People, Platforms, Power, and Partnerships. Those have been, 
and continue to be, the key factors in assuring the capability, capacity, and success 
of our naval services, and that is why they have been, and will remain, my top pri- 
orities. 

People — Our True Advantage 

It is one of the great maxims of naval history that sailors and marines are the 
sea services’ greatest advantage and most important asset. In the U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps, we have the best people in the world. Our sailors and marines are 
well known for the ability to exercise independent judgment, to flexibly adapt to 
changing circumstances or environments that were unanticipated at the start of a 
deployment, but for which their training has fully prepared them. Perhaps less well 
known is how far down the chain of command we devolve critical responsibility. 
Aboard USS Ronald Reagan in the weeks after the earthquake and tsunami that 
ravaged Japan, I was surrounded by flag officers, but the briefing on relief oper- 
ations I received came from a third class petty officer and a lieutenant junior grade 
because they had been instrumental not just in executing, but also in designing, the 
effort. 

Providing our sailors, marines, and civilian workforce the training to deal with 
the uncertainties they will certainly face and providing the support that they need 
to do their jobs is one of our most important responsibilities. This also extends to 
helping their dedicated families and ensuring we support our wounded or injured 
veterans. 

Three years ago, we introduced the 21st Century Sailor and Marine Initiative, to 
provide a more coordinated and comprehensive approach to assuring we have the 
healthiest, fittest, most resilient, and best educated force in the world. The goal is 
to help our sailors and marines maximize their personal and professional readiness, 
and to assist them and their families with the mental, physical and emotional chal- 
lenges of military service. It eliminated the stovepipes that existed between many 
of the programs designed to support our people and helps us address issues like sui- 
cide, sexual assault, and alcohol related incidents in a comprehensive way that pro- 
tects our sailors and marines and makes them stronger. A fleet full of successful 
sailors will ensure a successful Navy, and a force full of successful marines will en- 
sure a successful Marine Corps. 

We are looking to expand the initiative by exploring new ways to improve the fit- 
ness of our force. We are reassessing our physical fitness requirements to make 
them more relevant to warfighting and to instill a “culture of fitness” instead of just 
training for a physical fitness test. This means reviewing nutritional standards, 
making efforts to reduce stress, and improving health care and support networks 
to deal with issues like suicide and abuse. We are also working hard across these 
areas to curb the all-too-common factor of alcohol-related incidents, which can end 
careers and, tragically, sometimes lives. Available data shows that the number of 
these damaging incidents has trended downward. To ensure we maintain that trend, 
we are using media and education campaigns, directed actions against the irrespon- 
sible use of alcohol like continuing to place reasonable limits on where and when 
alcohol is sold on base, and the continued use of the alcohol detection program im- 
plemented in 2013. 
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Sexual assault and harassment remains a challenge that we are responding to ag- 
gressively. In the past several years we have taken numerous steps to address it. 
These include widespread training like our bystander intervention program, in- 
creased use of interactive means, victim support programs like the Victim’s Legal 
Counsel, and new investigative resources. Combined with much more direct leader- 
ship engagement, evidence suggests that these efforts are improving the confidence 
of sailors and marines in the system and their belief that reports will be taken seri- 
ously. Because of this increased trust in their chain of command, we have seen sur- 
vivors coming forward in larger numbers and also, increasingly, reporting incidents 
that took place earlier than the year it is being reported. This large increase in re- 
ports, especially since 2012 when many programs began to mature, is what we an- 
ticipated seeing if our efforts were successful, since they would represent increased 
confidence in the system. We are turning more attention to the risk of retaliation, 
especially by peers, as this issue has increased in prominence in our surveys. Our 
interactive education programs are having a measurable impact, and we will con- 
tinue to develop and deploy those. Sexual assault is an “insider threat” with dev- 
astating impacts on the Navy and Marine Corps. We’ve done myriad things to at- 
tack this insidious threat, but, no matter how much we’ve done, there is more to 
do until we’ve eliminated the scourge of sexual assault. 

Vice Admiral James Calvert, who earned two Silver Stars as a submariner in 
World War II, once wrote that “as important as ships are, naval history is made 
by men.” I would make one change to that statement: today naval history is made 
by men and women. From the appointment of Admiral Michelle Howard as the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations, to our work expanding roles and missions open to women 
to the maximum extent possible, we are leading the military in our quest to ensure 
we’re using our best and most talented servicemembers across the force. We will 
continue our efforts to recruit and retain a diverse force, including a more represent- 
ative number of women. A more diverse force is a stronger force. 

For several years now, female officers have had the opportunity to serve on our 
ballistic and guided-missile submarines, and they have performed exceptionally 
well, as anticipated, earning their qualifications and opening a new path. We are 
expanding opportunities for them. USS Minnesota and USS Virginia, both fast at- 
tack submarines, are leading the integration of women into the rest of the sub- 
marine force at this moment. In January, the Navy also announced a plan and a 
set of milestones for fully including enlisted women on submarines that will begin 
next year. 

Women have also been integrated into the Coastal and Riverine Squadrons and 
have deployed. We have also opened 348 billets for Navy positions that support Ma- 
rine Corps units. The Marine Corps continues on pace with their study of the posi- 
tions that are currently closed to women and will have results later this year. In 
accordance with the Secretary of Defense’s guidance, the default position will be 
that all currently closed positions will be opened to the assignment of women unless 
an exception is formally requested. 

Talent is best cultivated by promoting and advancing our sailors and marines on 
merit and competition. It also requires us to maximize their opportunities to broad- 
en their experience and exposure to new ways of doing things. We have to look at 
things like moving away from year group management for our officers and expan- 
sion of the Career Intermission Program, as well as other reforms and adjustments 
within our current system. While a number of our initiatives can be undertaken 
within our current authorities, there are some that will require adjustments to the 
law, including changes to the Defense Officer Personnel Management Act, which is 
almost 4 decades old. We have made legislative proposals in this area, and we ask 
for your help in bringing our personnel system into the 21st century. 

Maintaining our presence around the world is hard on our force. That is one of 
the reasons why in 2014 we began the implementation of the Optimized Fleet Re- 
sponse Plan (OFRP). This is a program that Navy is using to schedule and plan our 
deployments and the maintenance of our platforms. Over the course of the past 13 
years of war, one of the biggest challenges for our sailors and marines has been pre- 
dictability in their deployments. The goal of OFRP is to return some amount of 
scheduling to their lives. Missing holidays, birthdays, and other significant family 
events is hard enough, but not knowing when it will happen makes things even 
more difficult. There is no way to completely eliminate the unexpected. Events 
around the world can, and do, take on a life of their own, and our men and women 
know this. Increasing the predictability of deployments will help with the stress on 
our sailors and marines and their families and also has the added benefit of helping 
us properly support our maintenance requirements and readiness posture. 

There will be times when a crisis erupts somewhere in the world and our sailors 
and marines remain deployed in order to deal with it. The world gets a vote. For 
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the past several years we have had a number of ships and units remain at sea far 
beyond the normal deployment length. In order to help our sailors and marines and 
their families during these extended deployments, we’ve implemented the Hardship 
Duty Pay-Tempo program. When operational tempo is high and a deplojmient ex- 
tends beyond more than 220 consecutive days, this pro-rated additional payment 
kicks in. This is an effort to show our sailors and marines we understand the dif- 
ficulty these extended deployments create for them and their families and to show 
them, in a tangible way, the gratitude of the Department of the Navy and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Those sailors and marines on sea duty, deployed away from home around the 
world, are the backbone of the Navy and Marine Corps, and they enable us to pro- 
vide and maintain our global presence. Despite the challenges involved, we need to 
ensure our men and women are incentivized to take on sea-going assignments. This 
past year, we increased Career Sea Pay for those who have spent a total of 3 years 
at sea in order to both improve critical sea-duty manning and reward those who 
take these challenging sea-going assignments. We also increased Career Sea Pay- 
Premium, which recognizes sailors and marines who spend more than 36 consecu- 
tive months in sea-going positions or who have spent a cumulative 8 years at sea 
during their career. These increases are long overdue since they were last adjusted 
in 2001. 

The Reserve component continues to be a vital part of the Navy and Marine Corps 
Team. In fiscal year 2014 we mobilized 2,700 individual Reserve sailors and marines 
to support operations around the world. As the force level shifts in Afghanistan, our 
Reserve component will be taking on the vast majority of the individual augment 
requirements requested by the joint force. This allows us to focus our Active compo- 
nent on filling critical sea billets to help ensure fleet wholeness and readiness. Re- 
serve sailors and marines are deployed globally, and we will continue to maintain 
a Reserve that is ready, relevant, and responsive to the Nation’s needs. 

Attracting and retaining our talent is critical to maintaining our innovative and 
adaptive force. An important part of that involves the challenge of military com- 
pensation. Cooperation between Congress and the Department of Defense on this 
issue will be vital as we look at slowing the growth rate of our personnel costs. We 
must keep the faith with the men and women who are in uniform. We must look 
for the right ways to build incentives and retain our most talented people. But we 
also must recognize that growth in pay and benefits must be contained or we will 
not be able to provide our sailors and marines with the training and equipment that 
they need. 

Our civilian workforce is also vital to the success of the Department of the Navy. 
They help design our ships, aircraft, and equipment and are critical enablers of our 
forces. Without them, we literally would not have a fleet to put to sea. We could 
not operate ashore at our bases across the globe. Over the past few years our civil- 
ian workforce has persevered through some very tr 3 dng times. From pay freezes, to 
hiring freezes, and the huge, negative impact of furloughs, they have shown an im- 
mense amount of dedication to our Navy, Marine Corps, and our Nation. In 2013, 
12 of our civilians were killed, and others injured in visible and invisible ways, in 
the attack on the Washington Navy Yard. There is no more tragic example of how 
our civilians share the burden with those in uniform. We continue to support the 
victims and the families who endured this tragic attack and have implemented nu- 
merous security measures to improve the safety of our workforce. 

This committed and patriotic workforce is the foundation of how the Department 
of the Navy operates. In order to ensure we have the most capable people, in the 
right positions, we run a number of leadership development programs. Annually we 
select participants for senior leader, executive leader, and developing leader pro- 
grams to provide education and training that will help our people tackle the issues 
we face. 


PLATFORMS — AMERICA’S FLEET 

The hard truth of providing the presence the American people and our Nation’s 
leaders expect is that it requires platforms. To be where we are needed, when we 
are needed, we must have the ships, submarines, aircraft, vehicles, and equipment 
for our sailors and marines to operate. That means we must have a properly-sized 
fleet. Quantity has a quality all its own. 

Recently much has been said in many venues about the size of our fleet. The com- 
pletely wrong assertion is made over and over that our fleet is shrinking. Let me 
state this very clearly: our fleet is growing and will number greater than 300 ships 
before the end of this decade. 
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It is absolutely true that our fleet shrank dramatically between 2001 and 2008. 
On September 11, 2001, the Navy’s battle force stood at 316 ships. But, by 2008, 
after one of the great military buildups in American history, our fleet had declined 
to 278 ships. 

Part of the reason for that was understandable: our focus was on two ground 
wars. But, frankly, it cannot all be attributed to that. In the 5 years before I took 
office as Secretary, the Navy only contracted for 27 ships, far too few to maintain 
the size of the fleet, much less grow it. In my first 5 years as Secretary, we con- 
tracted for 70 ships. We have halted and reversed the decline. 

We haven’t done this at the cost of naval aviation. During my time in office we 
have bought 1,300 aircraft. That is 40 percent more than the Navy and Marine 
Corps bought in the 5 years before this administration took office. 

We have done this both in ships and aircraft by taking some direct and basic ac- 
tions including: block buys and multi-year procurements; increased competition; sta- 
ble designs and mature technologies; targefed reviews; pursuing cross-program com- 
mon-equipment buys; and affordability through hard but fair bargaining. In addi- 
tion, we have: supported shipyard facility improvements and optimal-build plans; 
conducted rigorous “should cost” studies; designed equipment for affordability and 
modularity; instituted strict controls to fight “requirements creep;” used open-archi- 
tecture systems to the maximum extent possible; and signed shipbuilding capability 
preservation agreements resulting in more competitive shipyards and lower costs for 
the Navy. 

The amphibious and auxiliary ships industrial base is of concern to us and is at 
risk should future funding levels be reduced. We have recently introduced an inte- 
grated acquisition strategy for LHA 8, T-AO(X), and LX(R) to support stability and 
competition within this sector of the industrial base. The strategy will help ensure 
the ships are built affordably, while providing the greatest degree of stability for the 
industrial base. 

There are a number of references previously to the industrial base. A healthy de- 
sign and production industrial base is critical to achieving what is needed for our 
fleet in ships, aircraft, weapons and all procurements. Stability and predictability 
are critical to the health and sustainment of this industrial base. 

This is especially true in shipbuilding. Changes in ship-build plans are significant 
because of the long lead time, specialized skills, and extent of integration needed 
to build military ships. Each ship is a significant fraction of not only the Navy’s 
shipbuilding budget but also industry’s workload and regional employment. Con- 
sequently, the timing of ship procurements is a critical matter to the health of 
American shipbuilding industries, and has economic impacts at the local, regional 
and national levels. 

It is important, therefore, to provide stability and predictability to the industrial 
base to maintain our ability to continue to build the future fleet. In the overall pic- 
ture, we should not pay for one Navy ship by cutting another Navy ship; each ship 
is crucial in many, many ways. 

The Department’s shipbuilding plan continues to build the balanced force we re- 
quire. This year we have requested funding for nine new ships as well as for the 
refueling of the carrier USS George Washington. We also plan to modernize 11 cruis- 
ers, which are our most capable ships for controlling the air defense of a carrier 
strike group. The Navy’s cruiser modernization plan, in accordance with fiscal year 
2015 congressional direction, will allow the Navy to reduce overall funding require- 
ments while most efficiently increasing the capability and extending the service life 
of these large surface combatants. 

Our efforts to maintain and affordably procure our fleet’s ships and submarines 
have continued through this past year. The Department has established a steady 
state Ford-class procurement plan designed to deliver each new ship in close align- 
ment with the Nimitz-class ship it replaces. CVN 78 (future USS Ford) cost per- 
formance has remained stable since 2011 and under the congressional cost cap. We 
are also committed to driving down and stabilizing aircraft carrier construction costs 
for the future John F. Kennedy (CVN 79) and the future Enterprise (CVN 80) and 
have made significant progress in doing so. As a result of the lessons learned on 
CVN 78, we have made significant changes to reduce the cost to build CVN 79, in- 
cluding improvements in material availability and pricing; major changes in build 
strategy and processes determined to execute construction activities where they can 
most efficiently be performed; incorporation of design changes only for safety, those 
mandated or lower costs; and aggressive measures for cost control in government- 
furnished equipment. The costs of CVN 79 also remain stable and under the con- 
gressional cost cap. 

In our attack submarine program we are continuing procurement of two Virginia- 
class submarines per year while reducing construction time and also developing the 
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Virginia Payload Module (VPM). Thanks to the support of Congress in authorizing 
the use of a multi-year procurement (MYP), in April 2014, the Navy awarded the 
Block IV contract for 10 submarines. The savings realized with this MYP contract 
was more than $2 billion, effectively giving the Navy 10 ships for the price of 9. 

SSBNs, coupled with the Trident II D-6 Strategic Weapons System, represent the 
most survivable leg of the Nation’s strategic arsenal and provide the Nation’s only 
assured nuclear response capability. Originally designed for a 30-year service life, 
the 0/iio-class has been extended to 42 years of operation. They cannot be extended 
further. For this reason, we are intensively continuing development of the follow- 
on 12-submarine Ohio Replacement Program (ORP). This effort is driven by meeting 
the program’s performance requirements while reducing costs across design, produc- 
tion, operations and sustainment. However, in order to afford the ORP procurement 
costs beyond this Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) it is clear that this pro- 
gram must be funded by a significant increase in the Navy’s shipbuilding budget, 
or from other sources. Otherwise, funding this necessary program will effectively 
keep the Navy from performing its other critical missions. 

The Arleigh Burke-class (DDG 51) program remains one of the Navy’s most suc- 
cessful shipbuilding programs — 62 of these ships are currently operating in the fleet. 
We are in the third year of an MYP. The second of our fiscal year 2016 ships will 
provide significant upgrades to integrated air and missile defense and additional 
ballistic missile defense capability by introducing the next flight (Flight III), which 
incorporates the Air and Missile Defense Radar (AMDR) designed to address a num- 
ber of growing threats. 

With four Littoral Combat Ships (LCS) in service, operational experience con- 
tinues to increase through at-sea testing and rotational deployments, and the value 
of this class continues to be demonstrated. USS Fort Worth began her maiden de- 
ployment to the western Pacific, and upon arrival in Singapore was sent to assist 
in the search and recovery efforts for the downed Air Asia airliner in the Java Sea. 
USS Fort Worth’s deployment marks the beginning of continuous LCS forward pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia and will validate the 3:2:1 (three crews, two ships, one ship 
always forward-deployed) rotational manning and crewing concept for the LCS class. 
This will also be the first deployment of the Navy’s MH-60R Seahawk helicopter 
along with the MQ-8B Fire Scout on an LCS. 

After an exhaustive analysis by the Navy’s Small Surface Combatant Task Force, 
in December 2014 the Secretary of Defense approved the Navy’s proposal to procure 
a new small surface combatant based on an upgraded LCS. This followed his Feb- 
ruary guidance to review the program and consider development of a more lethal 
and survivable small surface combatant. The upgraded LCS will provide multi-mis- 
sion anti-surface warfare and anti-submarine capabilities, as well as continuous and 
effective air, surface and underwater self-defense. They are both more lethal and 
more survivable, as well as continuing to be affordable and providing the fleet with 
the requirements it needs. As these capabilities are consistent with those of a frig- 
ate, I directed designation of these new small surface combatants as Frigates (FF). 

Our amphibious ships are incredibly versatile. Across the spectrum of maritime 
operations, from the humanitarian assistance and disaster relief efforts in the Phil- 
ippines following super-typhoon Haiyan to the combat operations in Libya during 
Operation Odyssey Dawn, the Navy and Marine Corps team do a wide array of 
things with these ships. At this moment, the USS Iwo Jima Amphibious Ready 
Group and 24th Marine Expeditionary Unit are in the Fifth Fleet area of operations, 
ready for an3dhing that might happen from Iraq and Syria to Yemen. 

Congress provided $1 billion of funding in the fiscal year 2015 Appropriations Act 
toward a 12th LPD, and we have requested the balance of funding this year for this 
ship, LPD 28. Procurement of LPD 28 will assist in mitigating impacts to ship- 
building and combat systems industrial bases, and the ship’s design and construc- 
tion features will fully exploit some of the ongoing design innovations and cost re- 
duction initiatives that are necessary for the LX(R) to achieve its affordability goals. 

Support vessels such as the Mobile Landing Platform (MLP) and the Joint High 
Speed Vessel (JHSV) provide many additional options and flexibility to Combatant 
Commanders. The future USNS Lewis B. Puller (MLP 3), the first Afloat Forward 
Staging Base (AFSB) variant of the MLP, which includes a flight deck, was chris- 
tened in early February in San Diego and will deliver in summer 2015. The Navy 
awarded MLP 4 AFSB in December 2014, and plans to request MLP 5 AFSB in fis- 
cal year 2017. JHSV production continues with delivery of the fifth JHSV antici- 
pated in April 2015. JHSVs 6 through 10 are also under contract. In fiscal year 
2015, Congress provided funding for an eleventh JHSV, which we expect to be put 
under contract this coming summer. 

Combat Logistics Support ships fulfill the vital role of providing underway replen- 
ishment of fuel, food, repair parts, ammunition and equipment to forward deployed 
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ships and embarked aircraft to enable them to operate at sea for extended periods 
of time. We will begin to replace the Fleet Replenishment Oilers beginning in fiscal 
year 2016 with the TAO (X). These will be double-hulled and meet Oil Pollution Act 
of 1990 and International Marine Pollution Regulations. 

With the strong support of Congress, we continue to strengthen naval aviation as 
well. Adding new aircraft to our growing fleet will increase U.S. naval strength, in 
terms of both force capacity and capability. In the vertical lift community, multi- 
year production contracts for the MV-22 and MH-60R continue, as does the Marine 
Corps procurements of the AH-IZ and UH-IY. 

The E-2D, our new and upgraded electronic early-warning aircraft, reached initial 
operating capability in October and is continuing production under a multi-year con- 
tract. We continue to buy P-8As to replace the venerable P-3. Last year, in 2014, 
we saw the first deployment of this aircraft and continuous rotational deployments 
to Seventh Fleet are now underway. This past year also continued the integration 
of the EA-18G Growler electronic attack aircraft into the fleet. With Congress’ addi- 
tion of 15 Growlers in 2015, we will have 153 of these aircraft in 16 squadrons. With 
the final Navy deployment of the legacy EA-6B Prowler, and the looming retirement 
of the Marine Corps’ last Prowlers, these incredibly capable new aircraft take over 
the Nation’s airborne electronic attack mission. 

The F-35 Joint Strike Fighter remains a central part of the future of both Navy 
and Marine Corps aviation. This past year we saw the Marine Corps begin F-35B 
operations at two additional bases. The Marines are on track to have initial oper- 
ating capability (IOC) for the first squadron this year. The Navy completed the F- 
35C’s first flight operations at sea aboard USS Nimitz (CVN 68). According to plan, 
the Navy is the last Service to acquire the F-35 and is continuing an acquisition 
strategy to achieve IOC in the 2018-2019 timeframe. Incentive agreements with the 
builders have been achieved that will improve aircraft unit costs while also improv- 
ing the learning curve on production. 

Unmanned systems are critical to our ability to be present; they lessen the risk 
to our sailors and marines and allow us to conduct missions that are longer, go far- 
ther, and take us beyond the physical limits of pilots and crews. Launching and re- 
covering unmanned aircraft as large and capable as our manned fighters from the 
rolling decks of aircraft carriers, launching unmanned rotary-wing patrols from our 
small surface combatants, and deployment of unmanned underwater vehicles glob- 
ally are elements of both the present and future of maritime presence and naval 
warfare. 

We are moving ahead with a number of unmanned programs in the effort to rap- 
idly integrate them into the fleet. The MQ-8B Fire Scout has already begun regular 
deployments. When USS Fort Worth deployed to Singapore recently the ship took 
a mixed aviation detachment of a manned MH-60R helicopter and MQ-8B UAV’s. 
This kind of hybrid employment, pairing our manned and unmanned systems to 
take advantage of the strengths of each, will be a hallmark of our future approach 
to unmanned systems. The first operational variant of the larger and more capable 
next generation Fire Scout, the MQ-8C, was delivered in 2014. This aircraft will 
bring double the endurance and double the payload of the older versions. 

We continue to work toward a full start of the Unmanned Carrier Launched Air- 
borne Surveillance and Strike system (UCLASS) program. This unmanned addition 
to the air wings aboard our aircraft carriers is a vital part of the future of naval 
aviation. Full start of this program has been delayed pending a defense-wide review. 
Having the proper balance of long-endurance surveillance capabilities and the abil- 
ity to grow into long range, penetrating strike missions in the future is critical. De- 
velopment also continues of the unmanned underwater systems that are part of our 
future mine warfare capabilities. These systems will see formal operational testing 
in the Littoral Combat Ship program in 2016. 

Maintaining the required pace of Navy shipbuilding while continuing the recapi- 
talization of our aviation assets and other platforms made necessary by our deploy- 
ment cycles and operational tempo is a very real issue. It will necessitate continued 
leadership, oversight and management to make sure we develop innovative solu- 
tions and maximize the efficiency in our acquisition system. Building our platforms 
is a unique public-private partnership and a key economic engine in nearly every 
state in the union. It provides more than 100,000 high-skill, high-paying jobs and 
helps ensure the foundation of global prosperity and security that our naval pres- 
ence has assured since World War 11. 

Because cuts to our shipbuilding programs are the least reversible in their impact 
on our fundamental mission of providing presence and in their consequences to the 
industrial base and to our economy, I am committed, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, to preserve ship construction and to seek reductions in every other area first, 
should further budget reductions such as sequestration become reality. 
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Power — Energy and Effieieney 

For 2 centuries the U.S. Navy has had a history of leadership in energy innova- 
tion, transitioning from wind to coal, coal to oil and finally pioneering nuclear 
power. Fueling the ships, aircraft, and vehicles of our Navy and Marine Corps is 
a vital operational concern and enables the global presence necessary to keep the 
Nation secure. But power and energy are also issues of national and international 
security. 

My responsibility as Secretary of the Navy is to ensure that the Navy and Marine 
Corps have the right people, with the right training and the right tools to defend 
our country. Power and energy are an important part of ensuring our people have 
what they need and can get where they are needed. It is a critical element of our 
presence and why Navy has always been an energy innovator. 

Throughout human history, access to resources has been a major source of con- 
flict. Energy and fuel can and are being used as weapons. Threats against the ship- 
ping lanes in the Middle East, European dependence on Russian gas supplies and 
the impact of Russian energy dependence by the Ukraine are the subject of daily 
headlines. This is true regardless of the price of a barrel of oil, although the price 
decline of the last year has certainly impacted strategic calculations around the 
globe. 

Here in the United States, with domestic production up and new oil and gas re- 
serves being discovered even as prices have fallen, energy still remains a security 
concern. Even if we were able to produce every single drop of oil or gas that America 
needs domestically, we cannot control the price. Oil is the ultimate global com- 
modity, often traded on world markets based on speculation and rumor. Oil price 
instability is often the result of global instability, and prices fluctuate with little 
warning. The volatility of oil prices, both up and down, has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated in recent years. Energy supply will remain an issue for many of our allies 
and for others around the globe, creating the potential for instability and even con- 
flict. 

Operationally, energy matters now more than ever. The ships and aircraft that 
we deploy include advanced capabilities that make us the most effective expedi- 
tionary fighting force in the world. But our weapons platforms also use far more 
energy than their predecessors. Our ability to maximize our capabilities depends on 
having the energy available to power them. 

In 2009, I established formal energy goals for the Department of the Navy to help 
drive the Navy and Marine Corps to strengthen our combat effectiveness by using 
energy more efficiently and by diversifying our sources of power. From the deploy- 
ment of hybrid electric drives, to the introduction of alternative fuels into the fleet, 
to the Marines’ use of expeditionary power systems in Afghanistan, we have made 
real progress over the last few years. 

This past year, we christened USS Zumwalt (DDG 1000), which has an electric 
propulsion system. This system is state-of-the-art and will significantly reduce fuel 
demand, which is a critical part of ensuring we have the fuel to power next genera- 
tion weapons, like the Laser Weapon System (LaWS) and the electro-magnetic rail 
gun. This past fall we commissioned USS America (LHA 6) which is driven by hy- 
brid electric power plants. This is the same engineering design used in USS Makin 
Island (LHD 8) that, for her maiden deployment, cut her fuel consumption nearly 
in half when compared to other big deck amphibious ships. We also took delivery 
of two more Virginia-class submarines, with their advanced nuclear power systems 
that lead the world in efficiency and safety. 

Our shore installations, like our shipyards, are critical to our operations. We con- 
tinuously strive to be smarter and improve energy efficiency at our installations. We 
are leveraging private sector funding to accomplish that goal. In fact, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy is on track to have awarded nearly $1 billion in energy savings 
performance contracts by December 2016. That’s $1 billion to improve our infra- 
structure and lower our energy bills in the process. The Renewable Energy Program 
Office (REPO) coordinates and manages our goal of producing or procuring one 
gigawatt of cost-effective renewable energy for our bases. We will reach this goal 
By December of this year. The power we are buying through our REPO projects will 
be cheaper, over the life of the contract, than our current rates. 

Last September, we announced contracts with three companies that have com- 
mitted to produce drop-in, military-compatible biofuels at operational quantities. Let 
me be clear: we are not obligated to buy fuel from any producer and do not intend 
to buy any fuels unless they are cost competitive. That said, it is critical we continue 
to use alternative fuels in our ships and aircraft to ensure operational flexibility. 
The private sector, including major airlines, is expanding the use of alternative fuels 
just as we are. 
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Diversifying our energy supply for our ships, our aircraft, and our bases helps 
guarantee our presence and ability to respond to any crisis. Increasing our energy 
efficiency assures that we can remain on station longer or extend our range, without 
the delays and vulnerability of refueling. The benefits of competition, as we have 
demonstrated in shipbuilding, are always welcome. In these ways, our focus on 
power and energy is helping to ensure the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps remain the 
most powerful expeditionary fighting force in the world and their ability to protect 
and advance American interests around the globe. 

Partnerships — Naval Diplomacy and International Cooperation 

In the 21st century, to be effective, all nations and people that seek freedom and 
security have to carry their own share of the responsibility of defending the global 
system. A collective effort will assure our navies can provide the necessary presence 
to maintain freedom of navigation and maritime security around the world. Whether 
blue water or brown, America’s Navy and our other allies and partners help assure 
stability and security, creating and strengthening global relationships, providing hu- 
manitarian assistance and disaster relief, deterring adversaries when possible, and 
defeating aggression when necessary. 

Cooperation on the world’s oceans helps us diffuse tensions, reduce misunder- 
standings, and limit conflict. The world’s maritime tradition is nearly as old as 
human history. From harbors near the Arctic Circle and around the Mediterranean, 
from the littorals of Asia to the shores of Africa, the Americas and Australia, human 
civilizations have launched one great fleet after another toward the horizon. Again 
and again naval forces have proven themselves the most immediate, the most capa- 
ble, and the most adaptable option when a crisis develops. 

This is even more true when like-minded navies, with similar national policy ob- 
jectives, can find ways to work together. Whether exercising together in the Baltic 
or in Southeast Asia, operating against pirates in the Gulf of Aden, or cooperating 
to provide relief in the aftermath of natural disasters, the strong cooperation be- 
tween the United States and our partners and allies makes a difference all over the 
globe. Partnerships are a key contributor to presence. 

Building partnerships and establishing trust between our Nation and our Navy 
and countries around the world is why I travel to visit with foreign military and 
governmental leaders. Those meetings are critical to building the relationships that 
can help us deter conflict or respond in a more coordinated and effective manner 
to manmade or natural crises. It is critical in my job as Secretary of the Navy to 
understand the global landscape and the security challenges — and opportunities. 
Briefings and PowerPoint slides can never match the value of firsthand observation 
and interactions, as anyone who has served aboard a ship, at a forward outpost, or 
in a warzone can tell you. As the old Navy sa3dng goes, “You can surge people and 
you can surge platforms, but you cannot surge trust.” 

Our rebalance to the Pacific continues to be an important part of our partnership 
efforts. We must have the right platforms in the right places to ensure our friends 
and allies understand our commitment. We’re moving more ships to the central and 
western Pacific, including forward basing an additional fast attack submarine in 
Guam and as I mentioned earlier we are forward stationing four Littoral Combat 
Ships out of Singapore. We are ensuring that our most advanced platforms are in 
the Pacific, so we’re increasing the number of DDG’s with the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense systems based in Japan and the P-8A maritime patrol aircraft are making 
their first rotational deployments in the region. In the longer term, by 2018 we will 
deploy an additional 

Amphibious Ready Group to the Indo-Pacific region and we will deploy a growing 
number of Joint High Speed Vessels and Mobile Landing Platforms there. With 
these changes, and others, by the end of the decade 60 percent of our fleet will be 
based in the Pacific, a fleet which will be larger than the one we have today. 

The Marine Corps is also building its capacity to work with our Indo-Pacific part- 
ners. We continue to increase the rotational deployment of marines to Australia, 
which will culminate in the regular rotational deployment of a Marine Air Ground 
Task Force (MAGTF) of approximately 2,500 marines. The Marines have increased 
the size of this deployment from just over 200 marines to more than 1,000 and over 
the past year these marines out of Darwin have conducted exercises and theater se- 
curity operations throughout the region. We are also continuing forward on the plan 
to base another MAGTF (part rotational, part permanent) of about 5,000 marines 
in Guam, which will become a central hub for many of our Pacific operations. 

This past year saw dramatic developments in Eastern Europe and the Black Sea 
region. The Navy and Marine Corps have been central to demonstrating support for 
our allies and friends and American interests in the region. Alongside the Marine 
Corps’ Black Sea Rotational Force’s operations in Eastern Europe, a series of Navy 
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ships have deployed into the Black Sea to ensure freedom of navigation and work 
with our partners there. The bonds between America and Europe and our shared 
values remain as strong today as ever. 

That is demonstrated in one of the world’s strongest and most enduring defense 
partnerships: the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is true that America’s de- 
fense strategy calls for an increased focus on the Western Pacific, Arabian Gulf, and 
Indian Oceans. But that same strategy also ensures that we aren’t turning away 
from our longstanding allies in Europe and also calls for renewing our commitment 
to NATO. A very concrete example of this is the move of four ballistic missile de- 
fense capable DDGs to Rota, Spain. All of these efforts are a continuation of NATO’s 
66-year mission to keep all nations free, and not to claim territory or tribute. 

This past summer,USS America sailed from the Gulf Coast, where it was built 
in Mississippi, around South America to its new homeport in San Diego. As America 
sailed through the Americas, the sailors and marines aboard conducted theater se- 
curity cooperation activities with countries in the region, training together and help- 
ing to develop the skills needed to counter illicit trafficking and conduct combined 
operations. Our new Joint High Speed Vessels are also deploying to the Americas 
with the ability to operate for longer periods and carry adaptive payloads. Our secu- 
rity is undeniably tied to our neighbors and we are working with innovative and 
small-footprint approaches to enhance this. 

This past September, I invited the leaders of our partner navies in West Africa 
to join me for a series of discussions in Newport, RI, called the Gulf of Guinea Mari- 
time Security Dialogue. Naval leaders from 16 nations bordering the Gulf of Guinea 
came to discuss how we could increase collaboration in a region where piracy, extre- 
mism, trafficking and insecurity of all types are on the rise. We discussed a unified 
code of conduct for maritime law enforcement and encouraged more direct coopera- 
tion in the region. As the economy in the Gulf of Guinea continues to grow, so does 
the increasing relevance of guarding against transnational crime like maritime ter- 
rorism and the illegal movement of drugs and weapons. The United States Navy 
and Marine Corps will continue to work with our partners in West Africa and help 
them improve their capabilities and promote collaboration. 

Sailors and marines of every nation have much in common with other sailors and 
marines. Working together, we become more inter-operable, we can provide key 
training and develop the operational capabilities of like-minded countries and na- 
vies. This in itself increases stability for the global system. It distributes the bur- 
dens and costs of maritime security and makes us all safer by reducing the likeli- 
hood of conflict. Direct engagement with foreign leaders by our Department’s senior 
leadership is a central component of building the human connections that are crit- 
ical to successful partnership and combined operations. They are a large part of 
what builds the international relationships, trust, and inter-operability that is cen- 
tral to our globalized world. 

In this interconnected world, threats know no boundary, no international lines, 
so the burden of security has to be shared. Across 239 years of history our Navy 
and Marine Corps have worked with allies and friends. From suppressing the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa in the mid- 19th century to the combined operations of 
World War II, the examples are endless. From the exercises I mentioned earlier like 
RIMPAC, Malabar, and Platinum Lion, to our multi-lateral and bilateral meetings 
with both uniformed and government leaders, to our combined operations like the 
search for Air Asia Flight 8501 and counter-piracy patrols off the Horn of Africa; 
these examples illustrate that the partnerships we build and maintain today remain 
critical to our global presence. 

FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET SUBMISSION 

The Department of the Navy’s proposed budget for fiscal year 2016 is designed 
with a focus on the three objectives laid out 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review: pro- 
tect the homeland, build security globally, and project power and win decisively 
when called upon. In doing so we have looked across the FYDP to maintain our abil- 
ity to conduct the 10 primary missions listed in the Defense Strategic Guidance to 
2020 and beyond. Overall the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget balances current 
readiness needed to execute assigned missions while sustaining a highly capable 
fleet, all within a tough fiscal climate. 

Our approach to this budget has focused on six objectives. First, maintain a cred- 
ible and modern sea-based strategic deterrent. Second, sustain our forward global 
presence to ensure our ability to impact world events. Third, preserve both the capa- 
bility and capacity to defeat an aggressor in one multi-phase contingency operation 
while simultaneously denying another aggressor the ability to achieve their objec- 
tives. Fourth, ensure that the force is adequately ready for these operations through 
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critical afloat and shore readiness and personnel issues. Fifth, continue and 
affordably enhance our asymmetric capabilities. Finally, sustain our industrial base 
to ensure our future capabilities, particularly in shipbuilding. 

Even as we deal with today’s fiscal limitations, we cannot let slip away the 
progress we’ve made in shipbuilding. It takes a long time, measured in years, to 
produce a deployable ship. As I noted earlier, it is the least reversible thing we 
might do to deal with budget constraints. If we miss a year, if we cancel a ship, 
it is almost impossible to recover those ships because of the time involved and the 
fragile industrial base. To do the job America and our leaders expect and demand 
of us, we have to have those gray hulls on the horizon. 

This budget results in a 2020 fleet of 304 ships. We will purchase Virginia-class 
attack submarines at a rate of 2 per year for a total of 10 across the FYDP, with 
the inclusion of the Virginia Payload Module by fiscal year 2019 for at least 1 boat 
per year. We also will continue to procure Arleigh Burke-class destroyers at a rate 
of 2 per year, with the first Flight III DDG funded in fiscal year 2016 and delivered 
in fiscal year 2021. Fourteen ships of the Littoral Combat Ship-class, of which at 
least the last five will be the frigate variant, will also be procured in this FYDP. 
We will also continue the construction of amphibious ships, mobile landing plat- 
forms, high speed vessels, and combat logistics ships. 

This budget carries on the development of the future carrier air wing. Procure- 
ment of both the F-35C and F-35B continues, with initial operating capability 
(IOC) of the F-35C coming sometime in late fiscal year 2018 or early fiscal year 
2019. Our multi-year procurement of the E-2D will now include the introduction of 
inflight refueling capability for the new aircraft. We are continuing the integration 
and procurement of the Small Diameter Bomb II for the F/A-18 and fund advance- 
ments to the Advanced Anti-Radiation Guided Missile to reach IOC for Block I in 
fiscal year 2017. The budget also funds the EA-18G into its Full Operating Capa- 
bility and full air wing integration in fiscal year 2017, and we continue the develop- 
ment of the Next Generation Jammer. 

We are accelerating the purchase of P-8A maritime patrol aircraft to reverse the 
reductions that were made due to sequester cuts. Our plan is to complete the buy 
in fiscal year 2019 and have the entire inventory of 109 aircraft by the end of the 
FYDP. We are also addressing the future of our logistics support and carrier on- 
board-delivery aircraft. This budget funds the purchase of 24 Navy V-22 Tiltrotor 
aircraft across the FYDP, with an IOC for Navy squadrons of fiscal year 2021. 

In order to face potential adversaries who are building technologically advanced 
platforms and weapons of their own, we must move forward on our development of 
new and innovative systems. This budget funds the accelerated acquisition of the 
Long Range Anti-Ship Missile (LRASM), which will reach early operating capability 
on the B-1 in fiscal year 2018 and with F/A-18s in fiscal year 2019. We are also 
continuing procurement of SM-6 missiles. Funding for the next leap forward in 
weapons technologies, such as the LaWS and railgun programs, are included as well 
as the precision-guided Hyper-Velocity Projectile (HVP) for both our 5-inch guns (by 
fiscal year 2019) and for the railgun once development is complete. 

The fiscal year 2016 budget also places priority on emerging capabilities in the 
cyber and electronic warfare efforts. We will continue to recruit and train top talent 
to form 40 cyber mission teams by the end of 2016. We also include funding for Op- 
eration Rolling Tide and the results of Task Force Cyber Awakening, which invests 
in enhancements to our networks for cyber defense-in-depth, including defense solu- 
tions for ships, security improvements for our command and control networks, and 
the expansion of some of our defense initiatives to tactical IT systems. The Navy 
is developing capabilities to deliver cyber effects from land and sea-based platforms. 
We are continuing the build of the Mobile User Objective System (MUOS) satellites 
with an IOC expected in fiscal year 2016 and the launch of the fifth satellite in late 
2016. 

The Marine Corps end strength will hold at 184,000 marines for 2016 while lead- 
ership assesses the impact of the drawdown that has been conducted over the past 
4 years. This pause is for 1 year only. The marines will draw down to 182,100 under 
this budget in 2017. After coming down by 18,000 marines, we need to ensure we 
have the right number of small unit leaders and their ability to prepare their ma- 
rines for deployment. We must also make sure that units preparing for overseas op- 
erations have adequate time and ability to train and to maintain unit cohesion. 

The Marine Corps will begin procurement and testing of the next generation 
ground combat maneuver capability, starting with the Joint Light Tactical Vehicle. 
We will also award engineering manufacturing and development contracts to two 
vendors to produce Amphibious Combat Vehicle 1.1 prototypes for testing and eval- 
uations. The F-35B program also remains a high priority for the Marine Corps, and 
this budget ramps up production of airframes with the plan to stand up a third F- 
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36B squadron by fiscal year 2018. These programs are important to our ability to 
maintain the Marine Corps as the Nation’s expeditionary force-in-readiness. Our 
ability to remain forward engaged and ready to respond to crisis is dependent on 
the readiness of our forward deployed and home station units. The Marine Corps 
must remain the most ready when the Nation is least ready. 

Our support for our sailors and marines and their families is evident in the per- 
sonnel initiatives in this budget, many of which were described earlier. We are con- 
tinuing the Compensation Reform and Quality of Service initiatives that we first 
proposed in the budget for fiscal year 2015. This includes increasing our requested 
pay raise from 1.0 percent to 1.3 percent in fiscal year 2016. To ensure fairness 
across the force, this budget also makes certain that every active duty family mem- 
bers has the option to receive health care with no co-pays/cost share regardless of 
their assigned duty station, including remote locations. The re-investment in our 
talented and innovative workforce also continues from the fiscal year 2015 budget 
to this one, including the new sea duty incentive pays and bonuses, barracks im- 
provements for our junior personnel, and improved fleet training and spares avail- 
ability to ensure our men and women have the tools they need to get their jobs 
done. 

The American people have every right to expect that after coming out of two wars 
there would be savings in the defense budget. Our Department is continuing its re- 
form of acquisition practices, including fundamental changes to how we contract for 
services. We are establishing additional discipline in the contractual services proc- 
ess — from requirements to tracking to execution to surveillance — that ensures the 
integrity of the system remains high and to guard against fraud. Also, as a result 
of reformed contracting processes, we fully expect in this budget to achieve the re- 
ductions in contractual services that we began in last year, realigning those re- 
sources to buying more material equipment and readiness for the force. 

We continue to aggressively implement acquisition practices that improve the re- 
turn for each taxpayer dollar we spend. Improved management of requirements, 
multiyear procurements, appropriate incentive contracts, additional competitions, 
and small business initiatives are but a few of the tools we are using to maximize 
the return on each dollar we invest on behalf of the taxpayer. However, the way 
some of the budget reductions have been executed in the law, through continuing 
resolutions and the sequester, have made planning virtually impossible and have 
not allowed us to approach reductions in a strategic way. After the initial return 
of a moderate amount of stability following last year’s Bipartisan Budget Act and 
the recent Omnibus Spending Bill, the President’s Budget for fiscal year 2016 con- 
tinues this stability to the Department’s planning for the future. In order to main- 
tain our constitutional responsibility to “provide for and maintain a Navy,” we must 
work together to ensure that our Navy and Marine Corps remain the most powerful 
expeditionary fighting force in the world. 

Over the past 3 years, the Navy and Marine Corps have had to make tough 
choices across a wide range of competing priorities in order to deal with funding in- 
stability. This proposed budget submission for fiscal year 2016 maintains the mini- 
mums necessary to accomplish the missions required by the DSG. We continue to 
accept some risk to our capacity to complete all ten of the missions, and we have 
continued reductions to the maintenance funds for our shore infrastructure, ele- 
ments of our weapons capacity, and selected aviation accounts. While these reduc- 
tions were seen as the most reversible, over a longer period of time the expenses 
have continued to add up. Because we have already taken these savings, a return 
to the funding level required by the 2011 Budget Control Act certainly will have 
more dramatic impacts. 


CONCLUSION 

In 2015 we commemorate the bicentennial of the end of the War of 1812. At the 
Battle of New Orleans a joint force of sailors, marines, soldiers, and volunteers re- 
pelled a veteran British Army, battle hardened by their war against Napoleon. From 
the Navy’s small combatants and gunboats that attacked the landing force in Lake 
Borgne, to the gunnery crews who joined the Army’s artillery on the field of battle 
at Chalmette Plantation, sailors and marines ensured the defense of our homeland 
against invasion. Only weeks later off the coast of Africa, Captain Charles Stewart 
and USS Constitution fought the war’s final battle at sea, bringing an end to the 
conflict that established the U.S. Navy as a player on the world’s stage. 

When America has called, the Navy and Marine Corps have always been there. 
Two hundred years ago our squadrons sailed for the shores of Africa and the Second 
Barbary War, having just concluded that decisive role in the War of 1812. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Admiral Farragut sailed up through Mobile Bay during the 
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Civil War. One hundred years ago, as the first World War began, we prepared for 
convoy operations and anti-submarine missions in the battle for control of the Atlan- 
tic. Seventy years ago, sailors and marines fought their way across the Pacific to- 
ward Japan. For all of those 200 plus years, and continuing today, the Navy and 
Marine Corps have been ready to fight and to win our Nation’s wars, whether com- 
ing from the sea or on, above or beneath the sea. 

Today, from the coast of Africa to the wide expanse of the Pacific, from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic, our sailors and marines continue to deploy to protect and defend 
the American people and our national interests. They, and our Navy and Marine 
Corps civilians, continue to ensure that America’s Away Team is ready and present 
around the world, prepared for action in times of crisis or working with our partners 
in in times of peace. 

The United States of America faces an international security environment full of 
uncertainty. To face that world, the funding levels in the Department of the Navy’s 
proposed budget for fiscal year 2016 reflect the resources required to rapidly re- 
spond to a diverse scope of contingencies spanning extremist organizations, pan- 
demic diseases and natural disasters, while continuing to deter assertive actors 
across the globe through our expeditionary presence and dominant warfighting ca- 
pability. These investments will continue to provide the best value in dealing with 
that dynamic security environment, as well as securing and strengthening our own 
and the global economy. 

In order to ensure that we continue to provide the Navy and Marine Corps our 
Nation’s leaders the American people have come to expect, the Commandant and 
Chief of Naval Operations and I look forward to working with this committee and 
Congress. From maintaining our momentum on our plan to build to a fleet of 304 
by the end of the decade, to our continued efforts to purchase the aircraft, vehicles 
and weapons detailed in our budget submission, to the priority of ensuring we main- 
tain and retain the talented sailors, marines, and civilians who make it all possible, 
we will need to work together. We look forward to answering your questions, at this 
hearing and in the future. We will continue to work to provide for, and maintain, 
our Navy and Marine Corps because, as President Theodore Roosevelt once said, “A 
good Navy is not a provocation to war. It is the surest guaranty of peace.” 
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Chairman McCain. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and the complete 
statements that have been submitted by all three of you will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

General Dunford? 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL JOSEPH F. DUNFORD, JR., 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

General Dunford. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, 
and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to be 
here today with Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert to rep- 
resent your marines. I will begin by thanking the committee for 
your steadfast support. Due to your leadership, we have fielded the 
best trained and equipped Marine Corps our Nation has ever sent 
to war. 

I know this committee and the American people have high expec- 
tations for Marines as our expeditionary ready force. You expect 
your Marines to operate forward, engage with our partners, deter 
potential adversaries, and respond to crises, and when we fight, 
you expect us to win. You expect a lot from your marines, and you 
should. This morning as you hold this hearing, over 31,000 marines 
are forward deployed and engaged in doing exactly what you would 
expect of them. 

Our role as the Nation’s expeditionary ready force informs how 
we man, train, and equip the force. It also prioritizes the allocation 
of resources that we receive from Congress. Over the last few 
years, we have prioritized the readiness of our forward deployed 
forces. These are the forces you can count on for immediate crisis 
response. These are the forces that supported the recent evacuation 
of United States citizens in South Sudan, Libya, and Yemen. These 
forces are currently conducting strikes in Syria and Iraq, training 
the Iraqi army, and protecting our embassy in Baghdad. These are 
22,500 marines in the Pacific west of the international dateline. 

I can assure you that your forward deployed marines are well- 
trained, well-led, and well-equipped, but we have had to make 
tough choices to deal with the effects of two wars, sequestration in 
2013, and reduced budgets in 2014 into 2015. In order to maintain 
the readiness of our forward deployed forces, we have not suffi- 
ciently invested in our home station readiness, modernization, in- 
frastructure sustainment, and quality of life programs. As a result, 
approximately one-half of our non-deployed units — those are the 
units you depend on for unforeseen contingencies — are suffering 
personnel, equipment, and training shortfalls. In a major conflict, 
these shortfalls will result in a delayed response and/or the unnec- 
essary loss of American lives. 

Over time, under investing in modernization will result in main- 
taining older and obsolete equipment at higher cost and degraded 
capabilities. In many areas, funding levels are forcing us to main- 
tain legacy capabilities instead of innovating and adapting for to- 
morrow’s threats. It will eventually erode our competitive advan- 
tage, and we do not ever want our marines and sailors in an unfair 
fight. 

The readiness challenges we have today provide context for my 
message this morning. We can meet the requirements of the de- 
fense strategic guidance with the President’s Budget, but there is 
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no margin. BCA funding levels will exacerbate the challenges that 
we have today. It will also result in a Marine Corps with fewer 
available active duty battalions and squadrons than would be re- 
quired for a single major contingency. Perhaps more concerning, it 
will result in fewer marines and sailors being forward deployed and 
in a position to immediately respond to crises involving our diplo- 
matic posts, American citizens, or U.S. interests. As we saw in the 
wake of Benghazi, the American people expect us to respond to to- 
day’s crisis today, and we can only do that if we are properly pos- 
tured forward. 

In closing, my assessment is that funding below the President’s 
Budget level will require that we develop a new strategy. Thank 
you once again for the opportunity to appear before you this morn- 
ing and for your leadership in addressing today’s fiscal challenges. 
I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Dunford follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by General Joseph Dunford, USMC 

INTRODUCTION 

The Marine Corps is the Nation’s expeditionary force-in-readiness. Congress, spe- 
cifically and uniquely, structured and prescribed the role of the Marine Corps as a 
“. . . balanced force-in-readiness, air and ground ... to suppress or contain inter- 
national disturbances short of large scale war.” Under this mandate, marines are 
forward-deployed, forward-engaged, and postured to shape events, manage insta- 
bility, project influence, and immediately respond to crises. As an inherently joint 
combined arms team, marines assure access and enable heavier contingency forces 
to deploy from the United States in response to a major contingency. 

Also, to meet the intent of Congress, the Marine Corps must maintain a high 
state of combat readiness. We look at readiness through the lens of our five pillars 
of readiness — high quality people, unit readiness, capacity to meet the combatant 
commanders’ requirements, infrastructure sustainment, and equipment moderniza- 
tion. These pillars represent the operational and foundational components of readi- 
ness across the Marine Corps. Our role as America’s 9-1-1 force informs how we 
man, train, and equip our force, and how we prioritize and allocate resources across 
the pillars of readiness. While we will always ensure that our forward-deployed ma- 
rines and sailors are properly manned, trained, and equipped, we seek to maintain 
balanced investment across the pillars to ensure current and future readiness. We 
emphasize that all marines and all Marine units are physically and mentally ready 
to deploy to any clime and place, at anytime. 

The Marine Corps is a force of economy. For 6.0 percent of the defense budget, 
the Marine Corps provides 21 percent of the Nation’s infantry battalions and 15 per- 
cent of the fighter/attack aircraft. These capabilities, organized as Marine Air 
Ground Task Forces with an organic logistical element, unprecedented complexity. 

STRATEGIC LANDSCAPE 

The challenges of the future operating environment will demand that our Nation 
maintains a force-in-readiness that is capable of global response. The strategic land- 
scape will be characterized by competition for natural resources, violent extremism, 
natural disasters, social unrest, cyber-attacks, regional conflict, and proliferation of 
advanced weaponry and weapons of mass destruction. The expansion of modern con- 
ventional and cyber weapons to a broader range of state and non-state entities, 
along with the erosion of U.S. technological advantages in areas where we have long 
enjoyed relative superiority, is likely to continue. Further, the actions of 
transnational criminal organizations and violent extremist groups will continue to 
contribute to regional unrest and instability that directly threaten U.S. interests 
through piracy, trafficking and terrorism. The United States must expect a security 
landscape characterized by volatility, instability and complexity, and a growing po- 
tential among adversaries to employ weapons of mass destruction. 

As marines, we view global security challenges from a maritime perspective. The 
majority of these challenges reside in the congested and diverse areas where the sea 
and land merge — the littorals. Today, more than 80 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation currently resides within 100 miles of a coastline and this proportion is con- 
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tinuing to rise. Most maritime activities such as commercial shipping, fishing, and 
oil and gas extraction take place within 200 miles of the shore. It is no accident 
that the so-called “Arc of Instability” encompasses the littoral areas of South Cen- 
tral Asia, the Middle East, Africa. These geographic and demographic trends indi- 
cate a future security environment with a significant maritime element. 

We expect that the next 10 years will be largely characterized by small-scale cri- 
ses and limited contingencies in and around coastal environments. Should major op- 
erations and campaigns occur, they are likely to involve a significant maritime and 
littoral dimension. Ready, responsive, flexible, and strategically mobile naval forces 
are essential to ensuring continued access and security in the global commons. The 
increased likelihood of operations in the littorals demands the Marine Corps focus 
on its Title 10 responsibilities to be organized, trained, and equipped to come from 
the sea across the range of military operations. 

America’s responsibility as a world leader requires an approach to the current and 
future strategic landscape that leverages the forward presence of our military forces 
in support of our diplomatic and economic approaches. As stated in the 2012 Presi- 
dent’s Defense Strategic Guidance, “The United States will continue to lead global 
efforts with capable allies and partners to assure access to and use of the global 
commons, both by strengthening international norms of responsible behavior and by 
maintaining relevant and interoperable military capabilities.” The Marine Corps’ 
unique capabilities support this strategic approach. 

YOUR MARINES 

In 2014, marines responded to crises around the world and remained forward-de- 
ployed and forward-engaged managing instability, building partner capacity, 
strengthening alliances, and projecting influence. Your marines demonstrated the 
relevance of expeditionary naval forces by executing more than 30 amphibious oper- 
ations, 150 Theater Security Cooperation (TSC) events, and 130 exercises around 
the globe. While we have drawn down our forces in Afghanistan, our operational 
tempo remains extraordinarily high. Most marines in the operating forces are is a 
strong demand signal for marines and tailored Marine Air Ground Task Forces. 

Operation Enduring Freedom — Afghanistan 

In 2014, the Marine Corps contributed to the mission in Afghanistan by training, 
advising and assisting the Afghanistan National Security Forces (ANSF) and sup- 
porting the fight against terrorism in Southwest Asia. Our operations focused on en- 
suring the success of the Afghanistan elections in the summer of 2014 and 
transitioning security responsibilities to the ANSF. With marines serving in an ad- 
visory capacity, the ANSF retained control of all district centers in Helmand Prov- 
ince. Regional Command (SW) also turned over operational responsibilities to the 
International Security Assistance Force Joint Command facilitating redeployment of 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade-Afghanistan (MEB-A) to home station. Today, a re- 
sidual Marine presence continues to support the Resolute Support Mission (NATO)/ 
Operation Freedom’s Sentinel (United States) in Afghanistan. 

In more than 13 years of combat operations, 377 marines were killed and 4,946 
injured in Afghanistan. We remember their selfless service and many sacrifices. Our 
success in RC-SW is directly related to the high quality men and women in our 
ranks, the training that prepared them to face the rigors of combat, and the equip- 
ment that provided protection and a tactical edge over the enemy. Due to the endur- 
ing support ofCongress and the American people, the marines who fought in Af- 
ghanistan had the training and equipment necessary to accomplish the mission. The 
full support of Congress for a variety of initiatives such as Mine Resistant Armor 
Protected Vehicles and upgraded individual protective equipment saved lives and 
enhanced combat effectiveness. 

Amphibious Ready Group ! Marine Expeditionary Unit (ARG/MEU) Operations 

Our preferred method of deplojdng our marines is aboard Navy amphibious ships 
to form ARG/MEU Teams. These are the Nation’s most-ready, forward-postured 
forces. This capability provides strategic speed, agility, and options to our National 
Command Authority. They operate in international waters retaining flexibility for 
the geographic combatant commander (GCC) while respecting the sovereign terri- 
tory of individual nation states. The ARG/MEU team can respond faster from longer 
ranges with greater capabilities across the ROMO than any other conventional 
forces in the Department of Defense (DOD) and are also capable of enabling joint, 
interagency, and coalition forces. In 2014, the 11th, 13th, 22d, 24th, and 31st Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Units (MEU) deployed and contributed to combatant commander 
requirements by participating in numerous exercises and operations throughout the 
U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM), U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM), U.S. Africa 
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Command (AFRICOM), and U.S. European Command (EUCOM) areas of responsi- 
bility (AOR). When required, the ARG/MEU has the scalability and versatility to re- 
spond to simultaneous emergencies. Last summer, the 22d MEU/Bataan ARG was 
operating in the CENTCOM AOR conducting operations in Yemen. When needed, 
elements of the ARG/MEU rapidly transited into the Mediterranean Sea to support 
the suspension of embassy operations in Libya and relocation of its staff. During 
their return, they launched a force over 1,200 miles to contribute to the initial re- 
sponse to counter the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria. Concurrently, elements of the 
ARG/MEU continued to support United States operations in Yemen. Over the last 
year, we have also increased collaboration with SOF, significantly improving our 
complementary capabilities. 

Due to their forward presence, flexibility, ability to respond quickly and the deci- 
sion space they afford our leaders, ARG/MEUs continue to be in high demand. Un- 
fortunately, the Navy and Marine Corps can meet less than half of the GCC ARG/ 
MEU crisis response force demand Corps forces stand ready aboard ships to assure 
allies, deter potential adversaries, and provide persistent U.S. presence. Our ma- 
rines are forward deployed, with little to no footprint ashore, to respond and protect 
U.S. national security interests around the globe. 

Special Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force — Crisis Response Operations 

With the high demand for Marine crisis response capabilities and the shortage of 
amphibious platforms from which to forward deploy forces, Special Purpose Marine 
Air Ground Task Force-Crisis Response (SPMAGTF-CR) were developed. While they 
don’t provide the flexibility and responsiveness of an ARG/MEU, they mitigate a ca- 
pability gap for the combatant commanders. Our SPMAGTF-CRs are tailored to re- 
spond to crisis and also conduct security cooperation activities with partner nations 
in order to develop interoperability, facilitate access, build partner capacity and se- 
curity relationships, and gain regional understanding. This past year, SPMAGTF- 
CR units assigned to AFRICOM positioned forward in Moron, Spain, and 
Signonella, Italy safeguarded the lives of our diplomatic personnel and conducted 
military-assisted departures from the United States Embassy in South Sudan in 
January and our embassy in Libya in July. The Marine Corps SPMAGTF-CR unit 
assigned to CENTCOM (SPMAGTF-CR-CC) became fully operational on 1 Novem- 
ber 2014 and deployed to the CENTCOM AOR. Since November, SPMAGTF-CR- 
CC conducted embassy reinforcement, TSC exercises, and provided critical aviation 
and ground capabilities in the fight against ISIL. Most recently, marines from 
SPMAGTF-CR-CC supported the evacuation of our Embassy in Sana’a, Yemen. A 
third SPMAGTF deployed in support of U.S. Southern Command from June to Sep- 
tember aboard USS America on her transit around the South American continent 
and The placement of these Marine Corps tailored task force capabilities forward, 
where GCCs need them, provides enhanced diplomatic protection and additional cri- 
sis response options. 

Marine Corps in the Pacific 

The Marine Corps’ activities in the Pacific are led by III Marine Expeditionary 
Force (III MEF) headquartered on Okinawa, Japan. This past year. III MEF con- 
ducted 52 operations and exercises. In 2014, III MEF conducted Exercise SSong 
Yong — the largest amphibious exercise of the year with our Korean allies further 
demonstrating the United States commitment to South Korea. Ill MEF plays an im- 
portant role in maintaining stability in East Asia and significantly contributes to 
peace and prosperity throughout the region. A number of TSC exercises were con- 
ducted using Maritime Prepositioning Ships. While these platforms were designed 
to deliver heavy equipment for a major contingency, adapting them for day-to-day 
engagement enabled us to better support the combatant commander’s theater cam- 
paign plan and mitigated the number of amphibious lift in the Pacific. 

The Marine Corps continues to rebalance its force lay-down in the Pacific to sup- 
port the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG). The Distributed Laydown’s planned end 
state of four geo^aphically distributed, politically sustainable and operationally re- 
silient MAGTFs in the Pacific (Australia, Guam, Japan, and Hawaii) is a long-term 
effort that will span the next 15 years. In 2014, we met the Secretary of Defense’s 
guidance to have 22,500 marines west of the International Date Line, forward based 
and operating within the Asia-Pacific Theater. Marine rotational force-Darwin 
(MRF-D), based at Robertson Barracks, is in its third year of execution, and has 
rotated 1,263 marines through Darwin conducting bilateral training and exercises. 
This capable of Humanitarian Response/Disaster Relief (HA/DR), TSC, and crisis re- 
sponse operations. MRF-D has strengthened our alliance with our Australian allies 
and provided the GCC an immediate response option in the wake of an unforeseen 
crisis. 
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Black Sea Rotational Force, Embassy Security Forces, and Theater Security Coopera- 
tion 

Marine Corps operational commitments span across all GCCs contributing to 
stronger alliances, stable international order, and security for our diplomatic sta- 
tions. In the Republic of Georgia, the Marine Corps prepared three Georgian infan- 
try battalions for their deployment to Afghanistan. There, the Georgian forces pro- 
vided force protection and executed Quick Reaction Force (QRF) missions as the 
ISAF mission transitioned to the Resolute Support Mission. Enabling the deploy- 
ment of Georgian battalions reduced the requirement for United States forces in Af- 
ghanistan while providing the commander with the requisite capabilities. 

In support of our strong commitment to the security and stability in Europe, Ma- 
rines of the Black Sea Rotational Force (BSRF) mission conducted hundreds of TSC 
activities in EUCOM and provided a significant crisis response option for the 
EUCOM commander. Additionally, Fleet Anti-Terrorism Security Teams provided 
forward-deployed platoons to four geographic combatant commanders in support of 
dynamic mission tasking such as embassy reinforcement in Baghdad, Iraq and 
Sana’a, Yemen. 

The 2015 President’s National Security Strategy emphasizes the security of Amer- 
ican citizens. This past year the Marine Corps worked closely with the State Depart- 
ment to increase baseline security at high risk embassies and consulates. Today ma- 
rines are routinely serving at 173 embassies and consulates in 141 countries around 
the globe. In 2014, the Marine Corps Embassy Security Group added 237 Marine 
Security Guards (MSG) to new and current posts including Iraq, Lebanon, and Tur- 
key. These marines represent our initial installment towards the additional 1,000 
MSG requirement from Congress. The Marine Security Augmentation Unit (MSAU) 
also deployed 29 times at the request of the State Department executing 16 Em- 
bassy/Consulate security missions and 13 VIP (POTUSATPOTUS/SECSTATE) secu- 
rity missions. MSAU marines deployed to Iraq, Israel, South Korea, Chad, China, 
Poland, Philippines, France, Bahrain, Romania, Australia, Brazil, United Kingdom, 
Kenya, Ukraine, South Sudan, Turkey, Mexico, and Thailand. 

FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET PRIORITIES 

The President’s Budget for fiscal year 2016 (PB16) allocates $24 billion to the Ma- 
rine Corps’ baseline budget. To meet our responsibilities as the Nation’s 9-1-1 force, 
we prioritized near-term readiness while assuming risk in our home station readi- 
ness, modernization, infrastructure, and quality-of-life programs. We will attempt to 
reestablish an acceptable balance across the five Pillars of Readiness across the Fu- 
ture Years Defense Plan (FYDP). The following is a detailed description of the Ma- 
rine Corps’ budget priorities supported by PB16 of Force Structure, ACV, Joint 
Light Tactical Vehicle (JLTV), JSF, CH-53K, C4, and naval programs of interest. 

Force Structure 

In 2010, the Marine Corps’ internal force structure review concluded that the Ma- 
rine Corp’s optimal size to meet the requirements of the President’s National Secu- 
rity Strategy was 186,800. This optimal size gives the Marine Corps the capacity 
we need to meet current steady state demand with a deployment-to-dwell {D2D) 
ratio greater than 1:2. We continue to support this review and conclusion. Today, 
the Marine Corps continues to execute its end strength reductions that began dur- 
ing fiscal year 2012, reducing the Corps from a high of 202,000. The Marine Corps 
is adjusting its active duty end strength to 182,000 marines by 2017, emphasizing 
the enduring requirement to provide crisis response forces that meet today’s de- 
mand. We can meet the DSG at this level, but with less than optimal time between 
deployments to train and allow marines to be with their families. 

Our most significant readiness challenge is the gap in the numbers of unit leaders 
with the right grade, experience, technical and leadership qualifications associated 
with their billets. Specifically, our current inventory of noncommissioned officers 
(NCO) and staff noncommissioned officers (SNCOs) is not meeting our force struc- 
ture requirements. This dynamic directly affects our training, maintenance, and dis- 
cipline resulting in degraded readiness and combat effectiveness. The Marine Corps’ 
PB16 military personnel budget funds a fiscal year 2016 end strength of 184,000 
in our base and supports right-sizing our NCO corps to provide our marines the 
small unit leadership they deserve. 

Amphibious Combat Vehicle (ACV) 

The Marine Corps appreciates the support of Congress in restructuring the ACV 
program in the fiscal year 2016 appropriations bill. That action has set us on a path 
to publishing a Request for Proposals (RFP) to industry in March of this year and 
enables a truly ’streamlined acquisition process. Leveraging the stability of the 
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Services’ requirements and the mature technologies of nondevelopmental, modern, 
wheeled, armored combat vehicles, the combat developers and acquisition profes- 
sionals have developed a way forward to field a capability for the marines in as little 
as 6 (vice 13 or more) years. Consistent with Marine Corps Ground Combat and 
Tactical Vehicle Strategy (GCTVS) and Expeditionary Force 21, the Amphibious 
Combat Vehicle (ACV) will be developed and procured in phases to incrementally 
field modern replacements for the aging Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAV). 

The program is based on the most current threat projections and anticipated oper- 
ational requirements, and is fully informed by the real world challenges that our 
marines have faced during 14 years of sustained combat. The ACV will provide our 
ground maneuver forces the ability to negotiate the challenging urban and cross- 
country terrain of the littorals while protecting them from ballistic and explosive 
threats and supporting them with precision heavy machine gun fire. 

The President’s Budget fully funds ACV 1.1 within the FYDP. PB16 will buy 86 
vehicles over the FYDP or approximately 42 percent of the 204 ACV 1.1 vehicles 
in the Approved Acquisition Objective (AAO). When Full Operational Capability 
(FOC) is achieved in fiscal year 2023, we will have modernized two Assault Amphib- 
ian (AA) Companies currently equipped with 4 decades old AAVs with 204 new vehi- 
cles. ACV 1.1 plus the 1.2 increment are currently planned to modernize 6 of 10 
AA Companies. With PB16 funding, the Marine Corps will achieve Initial Oper- 
ational Capability (IOC) which consists of an ACV platoon of 21 armored vehicles, 
providing protected amphibious lift to an infantry company. IOC is achieved when 
the platoon is fully equipped, the unit is fully trained and judged combat ready for 
deployment, and the required maintenance and support personnel are in place to 
sustain the unit. 

The need for self-deploying, high-water speed vehicles remains our ultimate objec- 
tive. The capability to come from the sea and operate in the littorals will be signifi- 
cantly dependent on the speed at which we can maneuver. ACV 1.1 provides a re- 
sponsible and effective approach to mitigating the age of our AAV fleet while invest- 
ing in needed capabilities for tomorrow. We will continue to prioritize our science 
and technology efforts to field an amphibious combat vehicle that will fully support 
our operating concepts in the future. 

Joint Light Tactical Vehicle 

Over the past 14 years of combat, we found that the HMMWV utility vehicle was 
not adequate for the modern battlefield due to its vulnerability to improvised explo- 
sive devices (lED). In 2006, we began development of a light tactical vehicle that 
could combine the land mobility performance, transportability profile and payload 
of the HMMWV with the protection of a combat vehicle within the weight con- 
straints of the expeditionary force. Today, the Joint Light Tactical Vehicle Program 
has three exceptionally strong designs in competition that will realize the initiating 
concept in production and deployment while increasing the protected mobility of the 
highest risk portion of the light combat and tactical vehicle fleet. 

The JLTV program is in the engineering and manufacturing development (EMD) 
phase with Milestone C and the low rate initial production contract award sched- 
uled for fiscal year 2015. The PB16 supports the Marine Corps’ strategy to reach 
IOC for JLTV in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2018 and FOC in the fourth quar- 
ter of fiscal year 2021. IOC consists of one infantry battalion fully fielded with the 
JLTV plus a training element. 

Maritime Prepositioning Force (MPF), MARSOC, and critical supporting estab- 
lishment training units will also be allocated a portion of PB16 funded vehicles. Ve- 
hicles will be allocated by unit based on the JLTV Fielding Plan, currently in devel- 
opment in support of Milestone C decision in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2015. 
PB16 will buy 4,476 vehicles over the FYDP, or approximately 80 percent of the in- 
crement 1 — 5,600 vehicles — ^Approved Acquisition Objective (AAO). 

Joint Strike Fighter 

Our tried and true F/A-18s, AV-8Bs, and EA-68 Prowlers have performed mag- 
nificently in combat in Iraq and Afghanistan, providing our Marine riflemen the 
fires they needed, in every clime and place from sea bases large and small, and ex- 
peditionary bases ashore. With the help of Congress, we have kept these aircraft 
as modern as possible and extracted every ounce of readiness we can from them; 
however, the high operational tempo has pushed these aircraft to more rapidly ap- 
proach the end of their service lives. Due to the uncertainty prevalent in today’s 
global security environment, the Nation requires we maintain a capability to re- 
spond quickly in contested regions regardless of weather conditions. The F-35 Joint 
Strike Fighter (JSF), as part of the MAGTF, meets the Nation’s needs. 
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The Marine Corps remains committed to the recapitalization of our aging TACAIR 
fleet through the procurement of the F-35. The JSF brings a new capability to the 
battalion sized forces that sail with our Marine Expeditionary Units. Today, there 
are a multitude of high risk regions where a crisis response operation would require 
large joint strike packages to soften or blind the threat. These packages would have 
to include cruise missiles, fighter aircraft, electronic warfare platforms, aircraft 
which specialize in suppression and destruction of enemy air defenses, and strike 
aircraft — just for U.S. forces to gain access. Such strike packages require coordina- 
tion across Services and combatant commands and take weeks and months to as- 
semble. This same kind of access can be attained with a single detachment of four 
to eight F-35s — the same sized detachment which will reside with a Marine Expedi- 
tionary Unit. For major contingencies, a surge of F-35s to our amphibious carrier 
decks and forward austere bases enables even greater options and striking power. 
The F-35 provides a transformational capability to the Marine Corps and the Joint 
Force. It gives our Nation a day one, full spectrum capability against the most crit- 
ical and prohibitive threats. 

The Marine Corps prioritizes putting our TACAIR as close to our infantry as we 
can by basing them from amphibious carriers or austere Forward Operating Bases 
and Forward Arming and Refueling Points ashore. This places the F-35’s trans- 
formational capabilities in the hands of the infantry marine. The Marine rifleman 
is now supported immediately with close air support, electronic warfare capabilities, 
and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance support in threat and weather 
conditions which previously would have denied aviation support. The F-35’s ability 
to develop, process, and display information to the pilot and disseminate it at tac- 
tical, operational, and strategic levels is what makes the platform truly unique, “a 
server in the sky” for the MAGTF. The sensors and communications equipment of 
our F-35s allow pilots and forward air controllers to see through the clouds to ex- 
change high fidelity pictures in environments we would consider a no go today. En- 
hancing the C2, strike and intel capabilities of the MAGTF commander, the F-35 
transforms the MAGTF into an element capable of penetrating any AOR in the 
world to set the conditions necessary to enable follow-on forces. 

The Marine Corps has maintained the lead in this transformational platform. The 
F-358 and C models will replace the over 23-year-old F/ A-18 Hornet, 18-year-old 
AV-88 Harrier, and the 27-year-old EA-68 Prowler; the same aircraft that have 
been passed from fathers to sons and daughters now serving. We have stood up our 
first two squadrons ofF-35Bs and will stand up a third in 2016. PB16 supports the 
Marine Corps’ timeline to achieve IOC of its first F-358 squadron later this year 
and complete full transition by 2031. With the OPTEMPO expected to remain high, 
we will transition to F-35s as rapidly as possible. Continued congressional support 
for this transition is key to increasing our degraded aviation readiness and mini- 
mizing our exposure to ever increasing operations and support costs for aged air- 
craft. 

CH-53K 

The CH-53E, the Marine Corps’ heavy lift helicopter, is the only vertical heavy 
lift helicopter in DOD. Like its predecessors, the CH-53A/D, the CH-53E has con- 
tinued a proud lineage of worldwide support of the Marine rifleman and Joint Force 
in various tactical and logistical capacities. Though a workhorse for the Marine Air 
Ground Task Force since its acquisition, the CH-53E does not have the capacity to 
support the Marine Expeditionary Brigade of2024 with the payloads and ranges re- 
quired to support the ship-to-objective maneuver concepts outlined in Expeditionary 
Force 21. Our CH-53 recapitalization effort is instrumental in maintaining a true 
heavy lift capability for the Marine Corps and the Nation for the future. Develop- 
mental testing is currently underway and the first flight of the CH-53K is sched- 
uled for 2015 with an Initial Operational Capability in 2019. PB16 is instrumental 
in providing critical funding for the last test articles in support of a Milestone C 
decision in 2016. 

The CH-53K will meet all of the requirements of the modern Marine Expedi- 
tionary Unit and Marine Expeditionary Brigade and remain the only heavy lift ro- 
tary wing asset in the DOD inventory. The CH-53K is a state-of-the-art heavy lift 
vertical connector providing increased reliability, range and lift for the Marine Air 
Ground Task Force and Joint Force. The mainstay for the CH-53K will remain 
heavy lift external operations. To this end, its key performance parameter is the 
ability to externally transport a load weighing 27,000 pounds 110 nautical miles, 
nearly three times the capability of the CH-53E. Additionally the CH-53K will in- 
corporate a triple hook system, facilitating the delivery of three independent loads, 
to three different locations, in support of three separate units dispersed across the 
battlefield. The new cabin will support the transportation of the DOD standard 
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463L pallet enabling more efficient “tail-to-tail” logistical transitions with C-Ss, C- 
17s, and C-130s. The implementation of civil sector logistical advancements will fa- 
cilitate near real time situational awareness of all cargo and passengers embarked 
and delivered by the CH-63K. The CH-53K will provide precision and tempo for 
the Marine rifleman, enabling mission success. 

PB16 provides Research, Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) funding for 
the continued CH-53K System Development Demonstration contract which includes 
continued design, part qualification, developmental and operational test. Addition- 
ally, PB16 provides ROT&E funding for the incremental procurement of System 
Demonstration Test Articles 6 and 6, which will be used to ensure production readi- 
ness, quality system verification, and production planning and validation. We re- 
main committed to our Program of Record of 200 CH-53Ks in order to keep Marine 
Corps’ heavy lift assets relevant and effective for the marine on the ground in the 
future MAGTF. 

Command, Control, Communications, and Computers (C4) 

Deployed warfighters require access to the right data at the right place at the 
right time. The demand for information will not tolerate a break in access. With the 
speed in which technology evolves today, we must continue to grow C4 capabilities 
down to the operational level. Information must be available through multiple medi- 
ums, from flag pole to fighting hole. Our end state is to enable command and control 
in an information enterprise that supports the way the Marine Corps operates, 
which includes a range of missions from crisis response to supporting our Expedi- 
tionary Force 21 concept — all characterized by mission-tailored forces. A single Ma- 
rine Corps network will support the Marine Corps’ component of the Joint Informa- 
tion Environment. 

Our main focus today is unifying our networks to seamlessly connect the deployed 
and engaged forces to joint information and data. This provides our marines, sailors, 
and supporting personnel the persistent information needed to conduct operations. 
We continue to increase our cyber capacity with trained personnel and emergent 
technology to protect this critical data. 

The Marine Corps must retain the ability to rapidly support the extension of the 
Marine Corps’ information and data services to enhance our rapid response to crisis, 
provide contiguous command and control to a disaggregated force, and scale to sup- 
port theater security and major combat operations. We will continue to invest in C'^ 
down to the corporals and sergeants. This will allow our front line Marine rifleman 
to be more agile, lethal and responsive by directly leveraging the capabilities of the 
F-35 and communicating better with Special Operations Forces. 

Naval Integration and Programs of Interest 

As the Service with primary DOD Directive and Title 10 responsibility for the de- 
velopment of amphibious doctrine, tactics, techniques, and equipment, our capabili- 
ties are reliant on the Nation’s investment in our partnered Navy programs. Naval 
integration will increasingly form an important component of our exercise and ex- 
perimentation programs. The Marine Corps fully supports the Secretary of the Navy 
and CNO’s efforts to balance amphibious platforms and surface connectors that fa- 
cilitate operational maneuver from the sea and ship-to-objective maneuver with the 
other service requirements of the Navy. 

The President’s Budget investments in LPD-28, LX(R), and ship-to-shore connec- 
tors demonstrate our commitment to global maritime presence and the Nation’s 
mandate to sustain an amphibious capability that can respond to deter, deny, and 
defeat threats on a global scale. We appreciate Congress providing a substantial 
portion of funding to procure a 12th LPD. The enhanced mission profiles of these 
new and additional platforms create operational flexibility, extended geographical 
reach, and surge capabilities to the geographical combatant commands. 

Naval investments in alternative seabasing platforms expand access and reduce 
dependence on land bases, supporting national global strategic objectives and pro- 
viding operational flexibility in an uncertain world. The naval seabasing invest- 
ments in the Mobile Landing Platform, the Large Medium-Speed Roll-on/Roll-off 
Ship (LMSR) strategic sealift ship, and the T-AKE Dry Cargo and Ammunition 
Ship as part of the Maritime Prepositioning Ship Squadrons, coupled with the Joint 
High Speed Vessel (JHSV) and connectors, provide the additional lift, speed, and 
maneuver necessary to augment Navy and Marine Corps future security capabili- 
ties. Although not a substitute for amphibious warships, these alternative lift plat- 
forms will complement amphibious ships. 

While the President’s Budget moves us in the right direction, it will take many 
years and a sustained effort to address the risk in the current number of amphib- 
ious ships and to address the material readiness of our current inventory. The Ma- 
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rine Corps will continue to work closely with the Navy to implement the 30-year 
ship building plan and to address the current readiness challenges. 

READINESS 

Proper balance across the five Pillars of Institutional Readiness is the most effec- 
tive means of achieving a force capable of rapidly responding to challenges across 
the range of military operations while remaining good stewards of the Nation’s re- 
sources. The five Pillars of Institutional Readiness involves operational readiness 
(i.e. Unit Readiness, and Capacity and Capabilities to Meet Requirements pillars) 
and foundational readiness (i.e. our investments in High Quality People, Infrastruc- 
ture Sustainment, and Equipment Modernization pillars). The Marine Corps’ ability 
to remain ready is enabled by the five pillars of readiness. 

Our current funding level protects near-term readiness; however, it does so at the 
expense of long-term modernization and infrastructure, threatening future readi- 
ness. We are funding critical readiness accounts to include: operating forces; depot, 
intermediate and organizational maintenance; repair and sustainment of training 
ranges, training and education, exercises, and fuel and repair parts. The Marine 
Corps is not adequately resourcing our non-deployed units; it will take time and sus- 
tained funding to address the deficiencies in personnel, equipment and training. 
This is a rational choice given the current fiscal situation, but it is not sustainable 
over time. Imbalance amongst the pillars for long periods will hollow the force and 
create unacceptable risk for our national defense. During these fiscally constrained 
times, we must remain ever vigilant in the allocation of resources to ensure the ho- 
listic readiness of the institution and ensure every dollar is going where it is needed 
most. Since 2012 our accounts are auditable. This gives confidence to the American 
people and commanders that we ask only for the amount of funding required to pro- 
vide a lean, highly capable, mobile and ready force. 

High Quality People 

Our marines and civilians are the foundation of all that we do. We succeed be- 
cause of our focus on people. They are the primary means by which the Marine 
Corps meets its defense responsibilities. The resources we dedicate to recruiting, re- 
taining, and developing high quality people directly contribute to the success of our 
institution. Our commitment to quality must never waver. 

Our success in maintaining an elite force begins with recruiting young men and 
women who possess the character, mental aptitude, physical and psychological fit- 
ness, and desire required to earn the title “Marine.” The Marine Corps is committed 
to recruiting and retaining high-quality people who meet prescribed physical and 
mental standards, and are ready in mind, body, and spirit to execute their duties 
in the defense of our Nation. 

Today, the Marine Corps does not have the proper level of personnel stability or 
cohesion in our nondeployed units. The practice of moving marines between units 
to meet manning goals for deployments creates personnel turbulence, inhibits cohe- 
sion, and is not visible in our current readiness assessment tools. This personnel 
turbulence affects our combat readiness and our ability to take care of marines. 
Moving forward, we will improve cohesion by increasing our preparedness across the 
force and emphasizing consistency of leadership, personnel stability, and sustained 
readiness across the force. The overhaul of our manpower management and readi- 
ness reporting models, systems, policies, and processes will allow us to minimize 
personnel turbulence, increase unit stability, and develop cohesion. We ask Congress 
to support these measures through appropriations of the funds we have requested 
in PB16. 

Our civilian workforce continues to be a significant force and readiness enabler 
to our institution. They reflect the same high quality standard that propels a ready 
force with many having previously worn the uniform of our Nation — 68 percent are 
veterans. They also remain a lean portion of our organization at a ratio of only 1 
appropriated funded civilian to every 10 Active Duty marines. Our civilians are con- 
tributing where we need them most. With 95 percent working outside the National 
Capitol Region, our civilians are directly supporting marines and the mission at our 
bases, stations, depots, and installations. Without these civilians, we would be 
forced to assign uniformed marines to these tasks taking away leadership and ca- 
pacity in operational units. 

Our civilian workforce grew post-September 11, in large part due to military-to- 
civilian conversions, which allowed marines to move from support billets to the oper- 
ating force. A Department-wide focus on insourcing, new requirements (e.g. cyber), 
and necessary support for our military surge to 202,000 also played a role in the 
growth. In 2009, the Marine Corps proactively began reducing civilian structure and 
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personnel, and we are continuing to reduce our workforce by another 10 percent, 
including 20 percent at headquarters. 

A key element in our overall readiness is family readiness. The family members 
of our Marines are very much a part of the Marine Corps family. Their sacrifices 
and support are not taken for granted. As we return from 14 years of major combat 
operations, the Marine Corps is repositioning our capabilities to deliver core pro- 
grams and services that best meet the needs of today’s marines and families. We 
are renewing our programs and services consistent with our reduced end strength, 
changing demographics, mission, and budget environment. We are emphasizing the 
importance of maintaining a high level of readiness. Our Marine and Family Pro- 
grams exist to support unit mission readiness, and individual health and wellness 
goals. In order to maintain the high standard of family support, we will develop a 
plan with a bias toward decentralizing decisionmaking and resource allocation. 
These programs and their impact on our marines will continue to be an area we 
focus on to judge our readiness. We thank Congress for your continued support of 
Marine and Family Readiness programs at the PB16 level. 

Unit Readiness 

Our operational tempo since September 11, 2001, has been high and remains high 
today. We expect this trend to continue. Your marines serving today in the oper- 
ating forces are either deployed, getting ready to deploy, or have recently returned 
from deployment. Congress directed the Marine Corps to be the Nation’s force-in- 
readiness. The current fiscal environment challenges the Marine Corps’ ability to 
meet this mandate. In these circumstances, the Marine Corps has assumed some 
risks to fund unit readiness in the near term. The Corps provides units ready to 
meet core and assigned missions in support of steady state and crisis/contingency 
requirements. Our ability to sustain assigned mission requirements with units 
ready to deploy must be carefully managed while we continue end strength reduc- 
tions. 

Over half of home-station/nondeployed units report unacceptable levels of readi- 
ness; nevertheless, the Marine Corps excels at generating ready units to meet oper- 
ational requirements. Deployed units report high levels of readiness for core and as- 
signed missions. Alternately, the ability of nondeployed units to conduct full spec- 
trum operations continues to degrade as home-station personnel and equipment are 
sourced to protect the readiness of deployed and next-to-deploy units. We must re- 
main cognizant that our home-stationed units constitute the “ready forces” that 
would surge to conduct full spectrum operations required in major contingencies. As 
the Nation’s first responders, the Marine Corps’ home stationed units are expected 
to be in the same high state of readiness as its deployed units. 

Our home station units’ ability to train is challenged. Time is an essential compo- 
nent required to fix worn equipment and train units to standard. Lower end 
strength and unit deployment to dwell (D2D) ratios, shortages in personnel and 
equipment at the unit level, and the paucity of amphibious and maritime 
prepositioning ships contribute to degraded full spectrum capability across the Serv- 
ice. For example, a D2D ratio of 1:2 means your marines are deploying for 7 months 
and home for 14 months before deplo 3 dng again. During that 14 month “dwell,” 
units are affected by personnel changes and gaps, ship availability shortfalls, equip- 
ment reset requirements, degraded supply storages, training scheduling challenges 
and more. These challenges factor into every unit’s mission to remain consistently 
ready. 

Marine Aviation contains some of our most stressed units. The Marine Corps has 
55 Active component squadrons, 3 of which (2 VMM and 1 VMFA) are in transition. 
Of the remaining 52 squadrons, 33 percent are deployed and 17 percent are in 
workups to deploy. Our minimum readiness goal to deploy is T-2.0. Deployed squad- 
rons/detachments remain well-trained and properly resourced, averaging T-2.17. 
Next-to-deploy units are often achieving the minimum goal of T-2.0 just prior to de- 
ployment. Nondeployed squadrons experience significant resource challenges which 
manifest in training and readiness degradation, averaging T-2.96. 

The Marine Corps is applying resources to maintain the readiness of deployed and 
next-to-deploy units. Our focus is to continue to meet current requirements, while 
addressing the personnel, equipment, and training challenges across the remainder 
of the force. We are in the midst of a comprehensive review of our manning and 
readiness reporting systems. We will develop a detailed plan to enhance our overall 
readiness during 2015. 

Capacity to Meet Combatant Commanders’ Requirements 

We are committed to meet the expeditionary requirements of our combatant com- 
manders. The Marine Corps’ PB16 military personnel budget funds a fiscal year 
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2016 end strength of 184,000 on the way to 182,000 in fiscal year 2017. The Marine 
Corps of 182,000 includes the 1,000 additional MSG marines directed by Congress 
to protect more of our embassies abroad, the Marine contribution to the special op- 
erations component. Marine Cyber forces, and SPMAGTF’s assigned to support mul- 
tiple COCOMs. Marines assigned to Marine Special Operations Command and Ma- 
rine Forces Cyber Command continue to significantly contribute to the needs of the 
COCOMs through specialized capability sets and as enablers for the joint force. 

In order to meet COCOM requirements, the Marine Corps will sustain a D2D 
ratio in the Active component force of 1:2 vice a more sustainable D2D ratio of 1:3. 
That is the fundamental difference between an optimal force structure of 186,800 
marines and 182,000. The Marine Corps has some high demand/low density units 
that maintain a current D2D ratio of less than 1:2. The Marine Corps will continue 
to provide ready forces to meet COCOM demands, but we are carefully assessing 
the impact of reduced D2D ratios on our training and quality of life. 

Facility Investments 

The President’s Budget for fiscal year 2016 funds 81 percent of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) facilities sustainment model requirement for the Marine 
Corps (an increase over the fiscal year 2015 level). The OSD guideline is to fund 
90 percent of the requirement. We remain aware that underfunding facilities 
sustainment increases the rate of degradation of Marine Corps infrastructure, which 
leads to more costly repairs, restoration, and new construction in the future. 

Our installations are critical to our ability to train forces and be ready. They pro- 
vide our training ranges and care for marines and their families. However, we are 
forced to take risk in sustaining current infrastructure in support of operational 
readiness. With the help of Congress, the Corps has made significant progress over 
the last 8 years in replacing old, unsatisfactory buildings. Our MILCON is now fo- 
cused primarily on new platforms and PACOM force relocation efforts. 

The most important mission of our installations is to enable operating force readi- 
ness. We do this by being responsible stewards of land, air, and water resources, 
and by being good neighbors in our local communities. These conservation efforts 
maintain our valuable training ranges and much needed air and sea maneuver cor- 
ridors. A consistent emphasis on community partnering and engagement creates 
good-will, enhances family quality of life, and reduces encroachment risks to our 
bases and stations. Congressional support and community partnering have resulted 
in the addition of training areas at the Townsend Bombing Range in Georgia, the 
Chocolate Mountains Aerial Gunnery Range in both Arizona and California, and the 
Marine Corps Air Ground Combat Center in California. We are also making great 
strides in reducing energy consumption on our bases and stations. By lowering util- 
ity use we are reducing costs, protecting the environment, improving the resiliency 
of energy-dependent infrastructure and ultimately enabling operational readiness. 

Equipment Modernization and Innovation 

For the last 14 years, the Marine Corps has focused our resources on providing 
the marines what they need for the current fight. Readiness remains our #1 priority 
to meet our national security responsibilities; however, our focus on the current 
fight coupled with our declining budget, has forced the Marine Corps to make dif- 
ficult choices and reduce investment in modernization to maintain current and near- 
term readiness. In today’s fiscal environment, the Marine Corps is investing only 
in essential modernization, focusing on those areas that underpin our core com- 
petencies. 

Though emphasis is placed on new or replacement programs such as the ACV, 
JLTV, CH-53K, and JSF, much of our modernization resources are focused on im- 
proving the capabilities and extending the life of current systems in order to fill the 
capabilities gaps that can be exploited by today’s threats. These modernization ef- 
forts span from our AAVs to our current legacy aviation platforms. 

In order to balance modernization across the capabilities of the MAGTF, our top 
priorities for recapitalization and upgrades are the ACV and the F-358. Programs 
like ACV 1.1 with science and technology efforts for high-water speed, AAV surviv- 
ability upgrades. Network On-The-Move (NOTM), Ground/Air Task Oriented Radar 
(G/ATOR), JLTV, and aviation platforms such as the MV-22, CH-53K, and F-358 
are required to modernize capabilities and provide the technology required to domi- 
nate our adversaries. 

Modernization consists of three elements: development of new technologies, the 
procurement of new capabilities, and investment in legacy systems. An over commit- 
ment in one element creates missed opportunities in another. The Marine Corps is 
investing heavily in legacy systems partially due to the time required to recapitalize 
needed capabilities. This necessary allocation with limited resources in turn results 
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in less investment in areas needed for a rapidly changing world (i.e. live virtual 
training, digital interoperability, and connectivity across Service components). For 
example, the subcomponent shortfalls and age of the AAV fleet has led to lower reli- 
ability and increased risk in operational mission profiles. The need for recapitaliza- 
tion of the 42-year-old AAV is critical and the Nation cannot afford to gap this capa- 
bility. The application of fiscal resources that would otherwise be focused on recapi- 
talization and modernization is necessarily directed toward sustainment. Current 
maintenance for AAVs averages approximately $575,000 per AAV, per year with fu- 
ture depot maintenance costs growing to $700,000 per AAV in fiscal year 2016. This 
required allocation of precious resources works against our other modernization and 
recapitalization efforts. 

For our legacy aircraft platforms, the focus is on modernization to keep them rel- 
evant in today’s fight while providing a bridge to our aviation recapitalization ef- 
forts. Rapid procurement of these new systems is critical to solving both our serious 
current and future readiness problems. Reduced modernization investment has also 
stretched our program timelines to the limit of their acquisition baseline. Any fur- 
ther extension of our program baselines could result in a Nunn-McCurdy breach and 
reduce industry interest in producing limited production items. We have also de- 
layed the procurement of other major programs like CAC2S so that we now will not 
reach full operational capability until fiscal year 2022 vice fiscal year 2018. 

Limited to essential modernization efforts, the Marine Corps forecasts critical 
issues due to underfunding in several areas including: 

• Recapitalization of our 30-year-old TRC-170 system needed to provide al- 
ternate communications networks in degraded spectrum contested environ- 
ments. 

• The Marine Corps’ Composite Tracking Network resulting in the 
MAGTF’s eventual inability to communicate with the Navy’s network and 
participate in their Cooperative Engagement Capability. 

• Our ability to maintain Joint Interoperability with other Services through 
the Tactical Communications Modernization (TCM) program. 

• Continued underfunding of the NOTM program leaving two thirds of our 
operating forces without the ability to conduct mobile networking in distrib- 
uted environments. Failure to procure military satellite communications 
kits for, all fielded NOTM systems, will result in continued reliance on ex- 
pensive (leased) commercial satellite communications (SATCOM) services. 

Modernization and innovation are more than just procurement programs. We 
must invest in MAGTF experimentation and test new tactics, techniques, proce- 
dures, gear and concepts that will allow us to meet future challenges. Inadequate 
resources toward modernization will further close the technological gap between our 
capabilities and our adversaries. Our adversaries continue to develop new capabili- 
ties seeking any technology overmatch in specific domains and functions. Increas- 
ingly capable threats, the proliferation of A2/AD weapons, and the aging of key ma- 
terial capabilities create challenges where we will pursue science and technology 
(S&T) to maintain our decisive technological advantage. We are maintaining our 
commitment to S&T, and we continue to look for opportunities to expand our efforts 
in this critical area. 


SPECIAL INTEREST TOPICS 
Marine Corps Force Integration Program 

Since January 2013, the Marine Corps has opened 5,998 previously closed posi- 
tions to women. We now have 94 percent of our Military Occupational Specialties 
(MOS) available to women. Some positions remain closed — mostly within infantry, 
artillery, tanks, and assault amphibian vehicle specialties. These specialties are the 
focus of ongoing Marine Corps research to establish occupationally specific, oper- 
ationally relevant, gender-neutral physical standards. 

The Marine Corps continues its deliberate, measured, and responsible approach 
toward integrating female marines into previously closed occupational fields to the 
maximum extent possible. As the Marine Corps has studied gender integration, we 
have remained committed to high standards and combat effectiveness — from recruit- 
ing and entry-level training (ELT) to performance in the operating forces. 

During this effort, the Marine Corps has evaluated gender integration from ELT 
to full mission profiles as a complete ground combat arms integrated unit. Since this 
time last year, the Marine Corps has established the Ground Combat Element Inte- 
grated Task Force (GCEITF). The GCEITF is a gender-integrated, ground combat 
arms unit designed specifically to support the most in-depth, detailed study of the 
physical demands associated with ground combat and the associated physical per- 
formance standards as well as the physiological predictors of success. The results 
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from the GCEITF research will inform the establishment of occupationally specific, 
operationally relevant, gender-neutral standards based on the required individual 
physical contributions to mission-oriented collective tasks. 

The GCEITF along with our other research and assessment efforts will inform a 
recommendation on further integration to the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. That recommendation will be provided in late 2015. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 

The Marine Corps’ Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) mission is to 
develop and manage an evidence-based program that eliminates sexual assault 
within our ranks and provides world-class care to victims. Since fiscal year 2012, 
the Marine Corps has expended more than $16 million toward SAPR and special 
victim legal training initiatives. 

The Marine Corps continues to see an overall positive trend in closing the gap 
between the actual number of sexual assaults and those that are reported. While 
the prevalence of marines experiencing Unwanted Sexual Contact (USC) dropped 
from approximately 3,300 in fiscal year 2012 to approximately 2,300 in fiscal year 
2014, the Marine Corps has seen an 89 percent increase in reports during that same 
time period. Closing the reporting gap is essential to both tackling the problem and 
providing supportive services to victims. 

The addendum to the SAPR Campaign Plan launched in 2012 was approved in 
April 2014 to build upon the positive momentum of the campaign thus far by ex- 
tending the sustainment phase and incorporating additional tasks that stren^hen 
SAPR capabilities. In July 2014, the Marine Corps released new training called 
“Step Up” that is designed specifically for junior marines, our highest at-risk popu- 
lation for sexual assault. 

The Marine Corps continues to improve victim services such as the credentialing 
and up staffing of SAPR victim advocates and the development of the Victims’ Legal 
Counsel Organization, which has provided dedicated victim legal services to more 
than 680 clients including 388 victims of sexual assault. On the heels of positive 
indicators of SAPR progress. Headquarters Marine Corps’ SAPR division is expand- 
ing its reach with an increased focus on prevention. Our goal is to eliminate sexual 
assault from our ranks. We believe that preserving the commanders’ ability to lead 
in this area is a vital element of our continued improvement in this current issue. 

Suicide Prevention 

Each tragic loss to suicide has far-reaching impact on families, friends, and our 
entire Marine Corps community. The Marine Corps embraces prevention efforts 
through a series of actions to foster hope and connection to those at risk for suicide. 
Community Counseling Services located on Marine installations worldwide increase 
access to care and assist marines, attached sailors, and their families with navi- 
gating available support resources. The Marine Corps’ Marine Intercept Program 
uses licensed clinical providers in care coordination and outreach services for ma- 
rines who are identified as having suicidal ideations or have attempted suicide. The 
DSTRESS resource also provides phone, chat, and Skype support 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, 365 days a year. The Marine Corps continues to support DSTRESS 
as a critical resource in suicide prevention. 

Suicide prevention remains a priority for the Marine Corps, and we will continue 
to apply the resources necessary to combat this difficult issue. 

Wounded Warriors 

The Marine Corps’ commitment to our wounded marines and their families is un- 
wavering. Since 2007, the Wounded Warrior Regiment has provided meaningful re- 
covery and transition assistance to wounded, ill, and injured marines, sailors in di- 
rect support of Marine units, and their families. Additionally, the WWR administers 
the Marine Corps’ federally mandated Recovery Coordination Program, which seeks 
to integrate marines’ medical and non-medical care. 

While the Marine Corps’ reduced presence in Afghanistan will result in fewer 
combat casualties, non-combat injuries and illnesses will likely remain stable. In ad- 
dition, instances of PTS and TBI will continue to increase due to delayed onset and 
as marines often delay seeking help. 

Our comprehensive capabilities create the optimal care to meet individual ma- 
rine’s needs. These capabilities include: Recovery Care Coordinators, District In- 
jured Support Coordinators, WWR Transition Specialists, WWR Liaison Officers, 
and Wounded Warrior Hope and Care Centers. Our costs in personnel are more 
than just numbers. Ultimately, the cost of 14 years of war is calculated in lives. 
From March 2003 through 7 January 2015, 1,483 marines have given their lives and 
13,992 have been wounded in the service of our Nation. We remember their service 
and sacrifice and thank Congress for their continued support of our wounded war- 
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riors and their families. The Marine Corps will not forget the sacrifices our marines 
and sailors have made for the Nation. 

Transition Readiness 

The Marine Corps makes marines, wins battles, and returns responsible citizens 
following active service. Every year, the Marine Corps returns approximately 35,000 
marines to the civilian sector. The transition from uniformed service to contributing 
members of America’s prosperity as civilians is significant to the economic health 
of the Nation. The technical expertise that marines have learned during their serv- 
ice has significant application value to the country in the civilian sector. 

Our transition readiness program is designed to prepare marines for transition to 
civilian life by preparing and connecting them with resources to successfully meet 
educational, employment, or entrepreneurship goals. Implementation of transition 
readiness seminars (TRS) and separate “track options” classes that align marines 
future personal and professional goals with hands-on application have created an 
enhanced transition experience for marines. In fiscal year 2014 and the first quarter 
of fiscal year 2015, TRS attendance exceeded 42,500. 

In fiscal year 2015, Marine Corps Credentialing Opportunities On-Line (COOL) 
was launched. COOL is a credentialing awareness, information and resources capa- 
bility for all marines, translating their Military Occupational Specialties into career 
development credentialing opportunities during and beyond their service. A leading 
example of the 21st Sailor and Marine initiative, the establishment of Marine Corps 
COOL with the Navy also established the Department of the Navy (DON) COOL 
as a platform for the Navy/Marine Corps Team. DON COOL has, in turn, inspired 
an OSD initiative for a similar department-wide landing page for all the Services. 

The Marine Corps also launched the Spouse Transition and Readiness Seminar 
(STARS) at all Marine Corps installations in September 2014. This seminar ad- 
dresses the transitional challenges and opportunities specifically for spouses as they 
prepare to transition with their marines into the civilian world. STARS has been 
embraced by OSD as a model for other Services to consider emulating. 

We have fully funded transition assistance in PB16. Effective 1 October 2014, a 
new Personal Readiness Seminar (PRS) is being delivered to all incoming Active 
Duty marines upon check-in at their first permanent duty station. PRS provides an 
overview of the Marine For Life cycle, including personal and professional develop- 
ment programs and services, and introductory personal finance topics. 

CONCLUSION 

The unpredictability of the future security environment facing our Nation today 
reaffirms the wisdom of the 82nd Congress — the United States must maintain a 
force-in-readiness. The Marine Corps remains that expeditionary force-in-readiness. 
We maintain a high state of readiness and remain postured for immediate crisis re- 
sponse across the globe. With the continued support of Congress, we will maintain 
balance across our pillars of readiness and deliver ready, relevant, and capable ma- 
rines and Marine Air Ground Task Forces to our Nation today and tomorrow. Dur- 
ing this period of budget austerity, we will set the standard for stewardship — every 
dollar will count. In the end, we will do what marines have always done — innovate 
for the future, adapt to overcome, and always win. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral Greenert? 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL JONATHAN W. GREENERT, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, U.S. NAVY 

Admiral Greenert. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, 
and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify today. It is my honor to serve and represent 
more than 600,000 Active and Reserve sailors, our civilians, and 
their families, especially the 41,000 sailors who are underway and 
deployed around the world today. It is my pleasure to testify to this 
morning beside Secretary Mabus and General Dunford. 

Mr. Chairman, Navy-Marine Corps team is united in fulfilling 
their longstanding mandate: to be where it matters when it mat- 
ters, ready to respond to crises. Now, to that point, recent events 
exemplify the value of forward presence. Last August, the Bush 
Carrier Strike Group relocated from the Arabian Sea to the Ara- 
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bian Gulf — it is about 750 miles — in less than 30 hours, and imme- 
diately began flying 20 to 30 combat sorties per day. for 54 days, 
that was the coalition strike option to project power against [the 
Islamic State of Iraq and Syria] ISIS. 

The destroyer Truxtun arrived in the Black Sea within a week 
after Russia invaded Crimea, and the LCS Fort Worth and the de- 
stroyer Sampson were among the first vessels to support the search 
effort for the Air Asia Flight 8501 in the Java Sea. So we have 
been where it matters when it matters. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I have testified before, the continuing res- 
olution and the sequestration of 2013 degraded our readiness and 
our capabilities, and we have not yet recovered. Budget reductions 
have forced reduction of afloat and ashore operations, generated 
maintenance backlogs, and have compelled us to extend unit de- 
ployments. Since 2013, many of our ships have been on deployment 
for 8 to 10 months or longer, and that exacts a cost on the resil- 
iency of our people and the service lives of our ships. 

Now, this degraded readiness has reduced our ability to respond 
to contingencies. For example, our combatant commanders require 
that three carrier strike groups and three amphibious ready groups 
be ready to respond within 30 days to a crisis. That is our covenant 
to them. However, today on average we have been able to keep one 
carrier strike group and one amphibious ready group in this readi- 
ness posture, so we are at one-third of the requirement. 

Now, assuming the best case of an on-time adequate and stable 
budget and no major contingencies, we might be able to recover 
from the accumulated backlogs by 2018 for our carrier strike 
groups, and by 2020 for our amphibious ready groups. So that is 
at least 5 years after this first round of sequestration, and that is 
just a glimpse of the damage sequestration would cause if we go 
back there. 

We have been forced to slow Navy modernization. The overall im- 
pact of the budget shortfalls in the past 3 years has declined our 
relative warfighting advantages in several areas, notably anti-sur- 
face warfare, anti-submarine warfare, air-to-air warfare, and what 
we call integrated air and missile defense. So we have been com- 
pelled to accept significant risk in the execution of two key mis- 
sions that are specified in the defense strategy. I provided each of 
you a handout that summarizes where the Navy stands with our 
missions and where we stand in relation to those missions under 
the two budgets, the President’s Budget and sequestration. 

The first mission at risk is to deter and defeat aggression, which 
really means to win a war at sea while deterring another at sea 
in a different theater. The second mission at risk is to project 
power despite anti-access and area denial [A2/AD] challenges. Mr. 
Chairman, when I say “risk,” I mean that some of our platforms, 
our people, and our systems will arrive late to the fight. They will 
arrive with insufficient ordnance, and they will be without modern 
combat system sensors and networks that are required, and they 
will be inadequately prepared to fight. Now, ultimately this means 
more ships and aircraft out of action in battle, more sailors, ma- 
rines, and merchant mariners killed, and less credibility, frankly, 
to deter adversaries and to ensure allies in the future. 
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Given the circumstances, the President’s Budget 2016 submission 
represents the absolute minimum funding levels needed to execute 
our strategic guidance. To bring the Navy program into balance 
within that fiscal guidance, we focus to build the appropriate capa- 
bility, and then deliver that capability at whatever capacity we 
could afford. We were once again compelled to defer upgrades in 
aircraft, upgrades in ships and submarines, and to take significant 
reductions in aircraft procurement, munitions, and shore infra- 
structure. 

So, Mr. Chairman, today’s world is more complex, more uncer- 
tain, and more turbulent. Our adversaries are modernizing and ex- 
panding their capabilities. It is vital that we have and adequate, 
predictable, and a timely budget to remain an effective Navy. I 
thank you, and I thank this committee for what they have done for 
us, and I look forward to working with the Congress to find solu- 
tions that will ensure our Navy retains the ability to organize, 
train, and equip our great sailors and their families in the defense 
of this Nation. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Greenert follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Admiral Jonathan Greenert, USN 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, and distinguished members of the 
committee, I am honored to represent more than 600,000 Active and Reserve sailors. 
Navy civilians, and their families, especially the 41,000 sailors who are underway 
on ships and submarines and deployed in expeditionary roles, around the globe 
today. 

As the chartlet below shows, about 95 ships (one-third of the Navy) are deployed 
around the globe protecting the Nation’s interests. This is our mandate: to be where 
it matters, when it matters. 



UiltllV OPERATE FORWARD: 

llflll I Strategic Maritime Crossroads 


Figure 1: The Navy’s forward presence today 
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I would like to begin this statement describing for you the guidance that shaped 
our decisions within the President’s Budget for fiscal year 2016 (PB-16) submission. 
I will address the Navy’s situation following sequestration in fiscal year 2013, the 
Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 (BBA), and the National Defense Authorization Act 
(NDAA) and Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 2015. Then, I will provide details 
of our PB-16 submission. 


STRATEGIC GUIDANCE 

The governing document for PB-16 is the Secretary of Defense’s 2014 Quadren- 
nial Defense Review (QDR). The QDR uses the President’s 2012 Defense Strategic 
Guidance (DSG) as a foundation and builds on it to describe the Department of De- 
fense’s role in protecting and advancing U.S. interests and sustaining global Amer- 
ican leadership. The DSG and its 10 Primary Missions of the U.S. Armed Forces 
have guided Navy’s planning for the past 3 years. Validated by the QDR, those mis- 
sions remain the baseline against which I measure our posture in various fiscal sce- 
narios. Also, 2020 is the “henchmark” year identified by the DSG, and that remains 
the timeframe on which my assessments are focused. 

The QDR’s updated strategy is built on three pillars: Protect the Homeland, Build 
Security Globally, and Project Power and Win Decisively. In support of these, it re- 
quires the Navy to “continue to build a future Fleet that is able to deliver the re- 
quired presence and capabilities and address the most important warfighting sce- 
narios.” 

In order to improve its ability to meet the Nation’s security needs in a time of 
increased fiscal constraint, the QDR also calls for the Joint Force to “rebalance” in 
four key areas: (1) rebalancing for a broad spectrum of conflict; (2) rebalancing and 
sustaining our presence and posture abroad; (3) rebalancing capability, capacity, and 
readiness within the Joint Force; and, (4) rebalancing tooth and tail. To satisfy these 
mandates of the QDR strategy, the Navy has been compelled to make tough choices 
between capability, capacity, and readiness across a wide range of competing prior- 
ities. Our fundamental approach to these choices has not changed since I assumed 
this position. We continue to view each decision through the lens of the tenets I es- 
tablished when I took office: Warfighting First, Operate Forward, Be Ready. 

OVERVIEW 

Sequestration deeply affected the Navy budget in fiscal year 2013 and we have 
not yet recovered. Stabilized funding in fiscal year 2014 and 2015 provided by the 
BBA, along with an additional $2.2 billion above Navy’s requested budget in fiscal 
year 2015, provided limited relief from sequestered Budget Control Act of 2011 
(BCA) funding levels and helped Navy’s overall posture. However, the cumulative 
effect of budget shortfalls over these years has forced the Navy to accept significant 
risk in key mission areas, notably if the military is confronted with a technologically 
advanced adversary or forced to deny the objective of an opportunistic aggressor in 
a second region while engaged in a major contingency. By “risk,” we mean that some 
of our platforms will arrive late to the combat zone, and engage in conflict without 
the benefit of markedly superior combat systems, sensors and networks, or desired 
levels of munitions inventories. In real terms, this means longer timelines to achieve 
victory, more military and civilian lives lost, and potentially less credibility to deter 
adversaries and assure allies in the future. 

The PB-14 Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) submission was the baseline 
required by Navy to carry out all 10 DSG missions. Over the last 3 years, however, 
the Navy funding under sequestration and the BBA was $25 billion less than the 
PB-13/14 submissions, shortfalls that manifest in the continued erosion of our 
warfighting advantages in many areas relative to potential adversaries. PB-16 rep- 
resents the bare minimum to execute the DSG in the world we face, but still results 
in high risk in two of the most challenging DSG missions that depend on adequate 
numbers of modern, responsive forces. Should resources be further reduced below 
PB-16 levels, and certainly if sequestered, the DSG will need to be revised. 
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If budgeted at PB-16 levels, we assess that the Navy of 2020 will: i 

• Include 304 ships in the Battle Force, of which about 115 will be de- 
ployed. This global deployed presence will include more than two Carrier 
Strike Groups (CSG) and two Amphibious Ready Groups (ARG) deployed, 
on average. 

• In the best case, provide “surge” capacity of about three CSGs (by ap- 
proximately 2018) and three ARGs (by approximately 2020), not deployed, 
but ready to respond to a contingency. 

• Deliver forces to conduct the DSG primary mission Deter and Defeat Ag- 
gression, but with higher risk compared to PB-14 due to capacity and read- 
iness challenges. 

• Conduct, but with greater risk, the DSG primary mission Project Power 
Despite Anti-Access/Area Denial (A2/AD) Challenges against a techno- 
logically advanced adversary compared to PB-14. This is principally due to 
the slower delivery of new critical capabilities, particularly in air and mis- 
sile defense, and overall ordnance capacity. 

To ensure the Navy remains a balanced and ready force while complying with the 
reduction in funding below our PB-14 plan, we were compelled to make difficult 
choices in PB-16, including: slowing cost growth in compensation and benefits; de- 
ferring some ship modernization; deferring procurement of 18 of Navy’s most ad- 
vanced aircraft; delaying over 1,000 planned weapons procurements; and continuing 
to reduce funding for base facilities sustainment, restoration, and modernization. 
Deferments in PB-16 compound modernization delays we were compelled to accept 
in PB-15 due to budget constraints. 

Additional challenges are on the horizon. In the long term beyond 2020, I am in- 
creasingly concerned about our ability to fund the Ohio replacement ballistic missile 
submarine (SSBN) program — our highest priority program — within our current and 
projected resources. The Navy cannot procure the Ohio replacement in the 2020s 
within historical shipbuilding funding levels without severely impacting other Navy 
programs. 


CONTINUING IMPACT OF SEQUESTRATION IN FISCAL YEAR 2013 

Sequestration in fiscal year 2013 resulted in a $9 hillion shortfall in Navy’s budg- 
et, as compared to the PB-13 submission. This instance of sequestration was not 
just a disruption, it created readiness consequences from which we are still recov- 
ering, particularly in ship and aircraft maintenance. Fleet response capacity, and 
excessive CSG and ARG deployment lengths. As I testified in November 2013, 
March 2014, and January 2015, the continuing resolution and sequestration reduc- 
tions in fiscal year 2013 compelled us to reduce both afloat and ashore operations, 
which created ship and aircraft maintenance and training backlogs. To budget for 
the procurement of ships and aircraft appropriated in fiscal year 2013, Navy was 
compelled to defer some purchases to future years and use prior-year investment 
balances to mitigate impacts to programs in fiscal year 2013 execution. The most 
visible impacts occurred in Operations and Maintenance funded activities. Specific 
impacts to Navy programs include: 

• Cancelled five ship deployments 

• Delayed deployment of USS Harry S. Truman strike group by 6 months 

• Inactivated, instead of repaired, USS Miami 

• Reduced facilities restoration and modernization hy about 30 percent (to 
about 57 percent of the requirement) 

• Reduced base operations, including port and airfield operations, by about 
8 percent (to about 90 percent of the requirement) 


1 Navy revised the accounting guidelines for its Battle Force according to requirements set 
forth in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2015. Numbers in this state- 
ment are not directly comparable to those used in prior testimony, see chart below. The NDAA 
prohibits inclusion of “ ... patrol coastal ships, noncommissioned combatant craft specifically de- 
signed for combat roles, or ships that are designated for potential mobilization.” Ships that were 
counted last year, but are no longer counted, are Patrol Craft (PC) and Hospital Ships (T— AH). 



Current as of 1 Jan 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2020 


279 

282 

304 


288 

291 

308 
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• Furloughed civilian employees for 6 days, which, combined with a hiring 
freeze and no overtime for 6 months, reduced our maintenance and 
sustainment output through lost production and support from logisti- 
cians, comptrollers, engineers, contracting officers, and planners 

• Cancelled Fleet engagements and most port visits, except for deployed 
ships 

While the Navy was able to reprioritize within available resources to continue to 
operate in fiscal year 2013, this is not a sustainable course for future budgets. The 
actions we took in 2013 to mitigate sequestration only served to transfer bills 
amounting to over $4 billion to future years for many procurement programs — those 
carryover bills were addressed in Navy’s fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015 budg- 
ets. If we were sequestered again, we would be forced to degrade current and future 
Fleet readiness. 

Shortfalls caused by the fiscal year 2013 sequestration remain in a number of 
areas and the Navy is still working to recover from them. For example, we have 
not yet caught up from shipyard maintenance backlogs. We are working through 
shipyard personnel capacity issues to determine when ships can be fit back into the 
maintenance cycle and are balancing that against operational demands on the ships 
to ensure we meet the global force management requirement for combatant com- 
mands. The result of maintenance and training backlogs has meant delayed prepa- 
ration for deplo 3 mients, forcing us, in turn, to extend the deployments of those units 
already on deployment. Since 2013, many CSGs, ARGs, and destroyers have been 
on deployment for 8-10 months or longer. This comes at a cost to the resiliency of 
our people, sustainability of our equipment, and service lives of our ships. 

Maintenance and training backlogs have also reduced Navy’s ability to maintain 
required forces for contingency response to meet combatant command operational 
plan requirements. Although the requirement calls, on average, for three additional 
CSGs and three additional ARGs to deploy within 30 days for a major crisis. Navy 
has only been able to maintain an average of one group each in this readiness pos- 
ture. Root causes can be traced to the high operational tempo of the Fleet, longer 
than expected shipyard availabilities, and retirements of experienced shipyard work- 
ers, but the fiscal year 2013 sequestration exacerbated the depth of this problem 
and interfered with our efforts to recover. 

Assuming a stable budget and no major contingencies for the foreseeable future, 
I estimate it is possible to recover from the maintenance backlogs that have accu- 
mulated from the high operational tempo over the last decade of war and the addi- 
tional effects of sequestration by approximately 2018 for CSGs and approximately 
2020 for ARGs, 5 plus years after the first round of sequestration. This is a small 
glimpse of the readiness “price” of sequestration. 

WHERE WE ARE TODAY 

Before describing our fiscal year 2016 submission, I will discuss the Navy’s cur- 
rent posture, which established the baseline for our PB-16 budget. 

Confess’ passage of the BBA averted about $9 billion of an estimated $14 billion 
reduction we would have faced under sequestration in fiscal year 2014. It enabled 
us to fund all planned ship and aircraft procurement in fiscal year 2014, but cumu- 
latively the shortfalls increased risk in Navy’s ability to execute DSC missions. The 
BBA still left a $5 billion shortfall below PB-14 in our investment, operations, and 
maintenance accounts.^ The shortage in funding compelled us to reduce procure- 
ment of weapons (many missile types) and aircraft spare parts, defer asymmetric 
research and development projects, cancel repair and maintenance projects for facili- 
ties ashore, and defer procurement of maintenance/material support equipment for 
the Fleet. 

The recent passage of the NDAA for fiscal year 2015 and Consolidated and Fur- 
ther Continuing Appropriations Act averted about $2 billion of the estimated $13 
billion reduction that Navy would have faced under sequestration; an $11 billion 
shortfall remains (as compared to PB-14). Although the funding enabled us to con- 
tinue the refueling and complex overhaul of the USS George Washington (CVN 73), 
Navy was forced to balance its portfolio to mitigate the shortfall by making choices 
between capability, capacity, and readiness. We were compelled to further reduce 
the capacity of weapons and aircraft, slow modernization, and delay upgrades to all 
but the most critical shore infrastructure. As I described in testimony in March 
2014, PB-15 represented another iterative reduction from the resources we indi- 
cated were necessary to fully resource the DSG missions, making Navy less ready 


2 Congress subsequently added $3.4 billion in fiscal year 2014, which added an SSN and in- 
creased Navy’s Ship Modernization, Operations, and Sustainment Fund (SMOSF). 
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to successfully Deter and Defeat Aggression and Project Power Despite Anti-AecessI 
Area Denial (A2IAD) Challenges. Continuing along this budget trajectory means 
that by 2020, Navy will not have recovered sufficient contingency response capacity 
to execute large-scale operations in one region, while simultaneously deterring an- 
other adversary’s aggression elsewhere. Also, we will lose our advantage over adver- 
saries in key warfighting areas such as Anti-Surface Warfare, Anti-Submarine War- 
fare, Air-to-Air Warfare, and Integrated Air and Missile Defense. 

OUR STRATEGIC APPROACH TO PB-16 

In developing our PB-16 submission, we evaluated the warfighting requirements 
to execute the primary missions of the DSG. These were informed by: (1) current 
and projected threat, (2) global presence requirements defined by the Global Force 
Management Allocation Plan (GFMAP), and (3) warfighting scenarios as described 
in combatant commanders’ Operation Plans (OPLANs) and Secretary of Defense-ap- 
proved Defense Planning Scenarios (DPS). We used these warfighting scenarios to 
assess our ability to execute more than 50 end-to-end capabilities, also known as 
“kill chains” or “effects chains.” These chains identify all the elements needed to 
provide a whole capability, including sensors, communications (networks), operators, 
platforms, and weapons. To arrive at a balanced program within fiscal guidance, we 
focused first on building appropriate capability, then delivering it at a capacity we 
could afford. Six budget priorities guided us: 

First, maintain a credible, modern, and survivable sea-based strategic deterrent. 
Under the New START treaty, the Navy SSBN force will carry about 70 percent 
of the U.S. strategic nuclear warheads by 2020. Our PB-16 request sustains today’s 
14-ship SSBN force, the Trident D5 ballistic missile and support systems, and the 
Nuclear Command, Control, and Communications (NC3) suite. The 0/iio-class SSBN 
will begin retiring, one per year, beginning in 2027. To continue to meet U.S. Stra- 
tegic Command presence and surge requirements, PB-16 continues to support con- 
struction of the first Ohio replacement SSBN in 2021 for delivery in 2028 and first 
deterrent patrol in 2031. As part of the Navy’s Nuclear Enterprise Review, our PB- 
16 submission also adds approximately $2.2 billion across the FYDP to: (1) increase 
shipyard and Nuclear Strategic Weapons Facilities (SWF) capacity by funding re- 
quired civilian end-strength; (2) accelerate investments in shipyard infrastructure; 
(3) fund additional manpower associated with nuclear weapons surety; and (4) fund 
key nuclear weapons training systems. 

Second, sustain forward presence of ready forces distributed globally to be where 
it matters, when it matters. We continue to utilize cost-effective approaches such 
as forward basing, forward operating, and forward stationing ships in the Asia-Pa- 
cific, Europe, and the Middle East. Rotational deployments will be stabilized and 
more predictable through continued implementation of an improved deployment 
framework called the Optimized Fleet Response Plan (0-FRP). We will distribute 
our ships to align mission and capabilities to global regions, ensuring high-end com- 
batants are allocated where their unique capabilities are needed most. We will meet 
the adjudicated fiscal year 2016 GFMAP; this represents about 45 percent of the 
global geographic combatant commander (GCC) requests. Sourcing all GCC requests 
would require about 450 combatant ships with requisite supporting structure and 
readiness. 

Third, strengthen the means (capability and capacity) to win in one multi-phase 
contingency operation and deny the objectives of — or impose unacceptable costs on — 
another aggressor in another region. PB-16 prioritizes investments to close gaps in 
critical kill chains, but accepts risk in capacity or in the rate at which some capabili- 
ties are integrated into the Fleet. 

Fourth, focus on critical afloat and ashore readiness. PB-16 helps improve the 
overall readiness of our non-deployed forces, but not to our satisfaction. With a sta- 
ble budget and no major contingencies for the foreseeable future, I estimate it is 
possible to recover from the maintenance backlogs by approximately 2018 for CSGs 
and approximately 2020 for ARGs. Facilities Sustainment, Restoration, and Mod- 
ernization (FSRM) funds are increased for fiscal year 2016 to arrest the decline of 
facilities conditions, but then FSRM funds are inadequate for the remainder of the 
FYDP, in order to fund afloat readiness. Our budget constraints prevent us from 
funding all but the most critical shore facility upgrades in fiscal year 2017 and be- 
yond. 

Fifth, sustain or enhance Navy’s asymmetric capabilities in the physical domains, 
as well as in cyberspace and the electromagnetic spectrum. PB-16 prioritizes capa- 
bilities to deal with adversary threats, including electromagnetic spectrum and 
cyber capabilities and those capabilities that provide joint access developed in con- 
cert with other Services under the Joint Concept for Aecess and Maneuver in the 
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Global Commons (formerly known as Air-Sea Battle). In line with CYBERCOM pri- 
orities, we are investing in cyber defense-in-depth and expansion of cyber defense 
initiatives to tactical platform Information Technology systems, boundary defense 
solutions for ships, and security improvements for our C'^I systems. 

Sixth, sustain a relevant industrial base, particularly in shipbuilding. We will con- 
tinue to evaluate the impact of our investment plans on our industrial base, includ- 
ing ship and aircraft builders, depot maintenance facilities, equipment and weapons 
manufacturers, and science and technology researchers. The government is the only 
customer for some of our suppliers, especially in specialized areas such as nuclear 
power. PB-16 addresses the health of the industrial base by sustaining adequate 
capacity, including competition, where needed and viable. While prioritizing re- 
quired capabilities, we also sought to sustain a viable industrial base. 

WHAT WE CAN DO 

As described earlier, due to the impact of prior year shortfalls and modernization 
deferrals in the PB-16 FYDP, we still face significant risk in executing at least 2 
of 10 primary missions of the DSG in 2020. The 2014 update to the “2012 Force 
Structure Assessment” (FSA) and other Navy analysis describe the baseline of ships 
needed to support meeting each mission. Against that baseline and using a rigorous 
assessment of over 50 capabilities (with appropriate capacity) necessary to be 
tactically successful (called “end-to-end kill chain” analysis), we conclude that with 
PB-16, the Navy of 2020 will support each of the 10 DSG missions as follows: 

Provide a Stabilizing Presence 

PB-16 will meet the adjudicated presence requirements of this mission. By in- 
creasing the number of ships forward stationed and forward based, and by improv- 
ing our deployment preparation process called the 0-FRP, presence improves in 
some global regions as compared to previous budget submissions. The Navy of 2020: 

• Provides a global presence of about 115 ships (same as PB-15); an in- 
crease over an average of 95 ships deployed today. 

• Increases presence in the Asia-Pacific region. This includes forward de- 
plo 3 dng an additional SSN to Guam, the most capable DDG to Japan, Mo- 
bile Landing Platform (MLP), Joint High Speed Vessel (JHSV), both Lit- 
toral Combat Ship (LCS) variants, MQ-8C, P-8A, EA-18G, upgraded F/ 
A-18E/F, and E-2D. MQ-4C Triton high endurance unmanned aerial ve- 
hicles will operate from Guam in 2017. This presence will assure allies, 
shape, and deter. However, a major maritime operation will require sub- 
stantial naval forces to swing from other theaters or surge forward from 
CONUS bases. 

• “Places a premium on U.S. military presence in — and in support of— part- 
ner nations” in the Middle East, by increasing presence by 40 percent to 
about 36 ships in 2020. Though not counted in Navy’s Battle Force, 10 
of our Patrol Craft (PC) serve as Forward Deployed Naval Forces (FDNF) 
operating out of Bahrain, and 7 LCS will join them by the end of 2020. 

In 2016, Navy’s first Mobile Landing Platform/Afloat Forward Staging 
Base (MLP/AFSB) will augment the on-station AFSB-Interim (a modified 
dock landing ship) to support Special Operations Forces and augment 
mine countermeasure capability. 

• Continues to “evolve our posture” in Europe by meeting ballistic missile 
defense (BMD) European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) require- 
ments with four BMD-capable guided missiles destroyers (DDG) in Rota, 
Spain, and two land-based sites in Poland and Romania. The first two 
DDGs arrived in 2014 and all four will be in place by the end of 2015. 
Additional presence in Europe will be provided by forward operating 
JHSVs and rotationally deployed combatants. 

• Will provide “innovative, low-cost and small-footprint approaches” to secu- 
rity in Africa and South America by deploying one JHSV, on average, to 
each region. Beginning in fiscal year 2015, we will deploy one hospital 
ship (T-AH), on average, and, beginning in fiscal year 2016, add one PC 
ship, on average, to South America. AFSBs forward operating in the Mid- 
dle East could also provide additional presence in Africa as required. As 
available, we are deploying ships for shorter periods (= 2 months) in thea- 
ters other than those which they would be primarily assigned (e.g., 
AFRICOM and SOUTHCOM). 
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Figure 2: The Navy’s forward presenee in fiscal year 2020 


Counter Terrorism and Irregular Warfare (CT/IW) 

We will have the capacity to conduct widely distributed CT/IW missions. This mis- 
sion requires Special Operations Forces, Navy Expeditionary Combat capabilities 
such as Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD), Combined Explosive Exploitation Cells 
(CEXC), Intelligence Exploitation Teams (lET), and a variety of platforms that can 
accommodate adaptive force packages. PB-16 procures a third MLP/AFSB in fiscal 
year 2017 for delivery in fiscal year 2020, and funds an enhanced SOF capability 
on all three AFSBs, which provides more robust medical facilities, improved C'^I, 
and increased accommodation for aircraft, and other SOF-specific equipment. PB- 
16 also procures 10 MQ-8C Fire Scout systems for deplojunents aboard LCS, which 
are fundamentally multi-mission. 

Deter and Defeat Aggression 

Navy inherits and continues to experience high risk in this warfighting mission. 
Our FSA described the ship force structure necessary to meet this mission’s require- 
ment; to be able to conduct one large-scale operation and “simultaneously be capable 
of denying the objectives of — or imposing unacceptable costs on — an opportunistic ag- 
gressor in a second region.” According to the FSA, the Navy has a requirement for 
a force of 11 CVN, 88 large surface combatants (DDG and CG), 48 attack sub- 
marines (SSN), 12 SSBN, 11 large amphibious assault ships (LHA/D), 12 amphib- 
ious transport docks (LPD), 11 dock landing ships (LSD), 52 small surface combat- 
ants, 10 JHSV, 29 combat logistics force (CLF) ships, and 24 command and support 
ships. Provided sufficient readiness is restored and maintained across the Fleet, this 
globally distributed force will 3 deld a steady state deployed presence of more than 
two CSG and two ARG, with three CSG and three ARG ready to deploy within 30 
days in response to a contingency (“surge”). PB-16 puts Navy on a path to procure 
the right mix of ships as defined by the FSA; however, the 2020 Battle Force will 
have a shortfall of small surface combatants due to a gap in FFG and MCM retire- 
ments and LCS deliveries. Other sources of risk in this primary mission are less 
aircraft, modern sensors, networks, and weapon procurements across the FYDP. 
Slowed modernization across the Fleet is a serious concern. 

Conduct Stability and Counterinsurgency Operations 

The Navy of 2020 will be able to meet the requirements of this DSG mission. 
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Project Power Despite Anti-Access lArea Denial (A2 /AD) Challenges 

Our power projection capability, reconstitution of weapons systems, and mod- 
ernization programs to enable Joint Assured Access have been deferred due to budg- 
et constraints over the last 3 years. This reduces options and decreases our ability 
to assure access in all domains (space, air, surface, subsurface, and cyber). Over the 
last 3 years, funding shortfalls required us to reduce procurement in weapons by 
over 4,000 planned quantities. We continue to take risk in capacity in order to pre- 
serve investments in developing future capabilities. This reduced procurement of 
weapons and deferring of air and missile defense capabilities, coupled with joint 
force deficiencies in wartime information transport, C2 resiliency, and airborne ISR, 
will result in high risk in conducting this DSG mission if we are faced with a tech- 
nologically advanced adversary. 

Counter Weapons of Mass Destruction 

This mission has two parts: (1) interdicting weapons of mass destruction as they 
proliferate from suppliers, and (2) defeating the means of delivery during an attack. 
PB-16 will continue to meet the requirements for this mission by providing suffi- 
cient deployed CSG, ARG, and surface combatants, as well as Navy special warfare 
personnel (SEAL) and EOD platoons, to address the first part. For the second part, 
BMD-capable DDG exist in sufficient numbers to meet the majority of GCC pres- 
ence requirements under the GFMAP, and can be postured to counter weapons de- 
livered by ballistic missiles in regions where threats are more likely to originate. 
That said, missile defense capacity in some scenarios remains a challenge. 

Operate Effectively in Space and Cyberspace 
Our PB-16 submission continues to place priority on cyber efforts to build the 
Navy’s portion of the DOD’s Cyber Mission Forces and strengthen our cyber defense 
capabilities afloat and ashore. We have accessed about 80 percent of the 1,750 cyber 
operators that will form 40 cyber mission teams by the end of 2016; we will continue 
to recruit, hire, and train this force. Additionally, we will align Navy networks with 
a more defensible DOD Joint Information Environment (JIE) through the implemen- 
tation of the Next Generation Enterprise Network (NGEN) ashore and Consolidated 
Afloat Networks and Enterprise Services (CANES) at sea. We will continue funding 
for the launch and sustainment of the Mobile User Objective System (MUOS), 
DOD’s newest and most robust solution for extending narrowband Ultra High Fre- 
quency Satellite Communications (SATCOM) connectivity ashore, in flight, and at 
sea. Also critical to assured command and control, PB-16 continues funding the in- 
stallation and sustainment of the Navy Multiband Terminal (NMT), our newest and 
most robust solution for giving surface and submarine forces access to wideband 
Super High Frequency and Extremely High Frequency SATCOM connectivity. 

Maintain a Safe, Secure, and Effective Nuclear Deterrent 
This mission is the Navy’s top priority in any fiscal scenario, and our PB-16 sub- 
mission meets its requirements. Our sea-based strategic deterrent remains safe, se- 
cure, credible, and effective today, but Navy is also implementing 27 specific actions 
based on the DOD Nuclear Enterprise Review recommendations, including over- 
sight, training, policy, and process improvements, funded with an additional PB-16 
investment of over $400 million in fiscal year 2016 and over $2 billion across the 
FYDP. Our PB-16 submission satisfies STRATCOM demand for at-sea SSBN avail- 
ability through the end of the current OAfo-class’ service life. Navy’s PB-16 submis- 
sion also funds Nuclear Command, Control, and Communications (NC3) moderniza- 
tion, Trident D5 ballistic missile Life Extension Program (LEP) to maintain a 2017 
Initial Operational Capability (IOC), and Common Missile Compartment develop- 
ment on a 2019 delivery timeline. Continued congressional support for Naval Reac- 
tors’ Department of Energy (DOE) funding is essential to maintain life-of-the-ship 
core reactor design and development synchronization with our Ohio replacement 
shipbuilding schedule, which ensures lead ship procurement in 2021, and refueling 
of the land-based prototype. Naval Reactors’ DOE budget also includes the second 
year of funding for the Spent Fuel Handling Project, recapitalization of which is crit- 
ical to the Navy’s refueling and defueling schedule of nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers and submarines. 

Defend the Homeland and Provide Support to Civil Authorities 

PB-16 will maintain an appropriate capacity of aircraft carriers, surface combat- 
ants, amphibious ships, and aircraft that are not deployed and are ready for all 
homeland defense missions. 

Conduct Humanitarian, Disaster Relief, and Other Operations 
Navy’s global presence and training is sufficient to conduct these operations. 
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MODERNIZATION 

The following paragraphs describe specific PB-16 programs that influence our 
ability to conduct the missions required by the DSG, and the impact of pro- 
grammatic action: 

Shipbuilding 

Navy shipbuilding priorities remain largely consistent with PB-15. Navy will pro- 
cure 48 ships across the fiscal year 2016-2020 period. Fourteen Battle Force ships 
will be delivered in fiscal year 2016 alone. PB-16: 

• Maintains funding to support RDT&E and advanced procurement of the 
first Ohio replacement SSBN, our highest priority program. Without in- 
creased shipbuilding funding in fiscal year 2021 and beyond, Ohio replace- 
ment SSBN funding will consume the majority of Navy’s annual ship- 
building budget, and degrade other shipbuilding programs. Appropriations 
for SSBN recapitalization are historically consistent with the last period of 
SSBN procurement between 1974 and 1990. 

• Fully funds USS George Washington (CVN 73) refueling and complex 
overhaul. 

• Procures 10 Arleigh Burke-class DDG (1 Flight IIA and 9 Flight III) in 
the FYDP, 2 per year, resulting in an inventory of 72 by 2020. The first 
Flight III DDG, which will incorporate the advanced AN/SPY-6 radar (for- 
merly called the Air and Missile Defense Radar (AMDR)), will be procured 
in fiscal year 2016 and delivered in fiscal year 2021. 

• Procures 10 Virginia-class SSNs in the FYDP, 2 per year, resulting in an 
inventory of 22 Virginia-class submarines (51 total SSNs of all types) by 
2020. 

• Funds the final nine LCS (Fit 0+) across the FYDP (three per year fiscal 
year 2016-2018). Then beginning in fiscal year 2019, Navy will procure new 
Small Surface Combatants (two in fiscal year 2019, three in fiscal year 
2020) based on upgraded variants of the LCS that Navy will designate as 
“Frigates” (FF). There will be no construction gap between procurement of 
the last LCS (Fit 0+) and the first “frigate.” The new “frigate” will offer im- 
provements in capability, lethality, and survivability. 

• Funds replacement of LSD amphibious ships with the LX(R) starting 
with advanced procurement in fiscal year 2019 and procurement of the first 
LX(R) in fiscal year 2020. LX(R) serial production will begin in fiscal year 
2022. 

• Procures a 12th LPD, which will be developed in parallel with the LX(R) 
program and incorporate targeted design and construction initiatives to in- 
crease affordability. Adding LPD 28 to the inventory will help mitigate ex- 
peditionary capability and amphibious lift shortfalls. 

• Funds four Fleet oilers (T-AO(X)) across the FYDP beginning in fiscal 
year 2016. T-AO(X) replaces the aging single hull fleet oiler. This new pro- 
curement ensures continued combat logistics support to our ships. 

• Funds five Fleet salvage ships (T-ATS(X)) across the FYDP beginning in 
fiscal year 2017. These new ships replace the two aging salvage class ships 
with a single class while improving capability and performance. 

Combatant Ship Modernization 

In parallel with shipbuilding, PB-16 continues modernization of in-service plat- 
forms to allow our combatants to remain relevant and reach their expected service 
lives. The ship modernization program does not keep pace to deal with high-end ad- 
versary weapons systems by 2020. Flight I and II of the Arleigh Burke-class DDG 
began mid-life modernization in fiscal year 2010; 13 will have completed Hull Me- 
chanical and Electrical (HM&E) modernization by the end of 2016, and 6 of these 
ships will have also completed combat systems modernization. In fiscal year 2017, 
we will begin to modernize the Flight IlA DDGs. However, due to fiscal constraints 
we were compelled to reduce the combat systems procurements of one DDG Flight 
IIA per year, starting in fiscal year 2016. This will result in some destroyers not 
receiving combat systems upgrades when originally planned to allow them to pace 
the threat, particularly in Anti-Air Warfare (AAW) and Ballistic Missile Defense 
(BMD). 

In order to maintain force structure that provides Air Defense Commander sup- 
port to the CSGs, Navy will induct two Guided Missile Cruisers (CGs) into phased 
modernization in fiscal year 2015 and an additional two in fiscal year 2016. This 
will place a total of four ships in modernization with the intent that each ship pe- 
riod will be limited to 4 years. We are committed to modernizing a total of 11 CGs 
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in the current modernization program. Without any phased modernization program, 
the CG class will retire, without replacement, at the end of their service lives be- 
tween 2020 and 2030. Using the congressionally-directed 2/4/6 plan, the final retire- 
ments will occur between 2036 and 2039. Under the Navy’s original PB-15 plan, 
the final CG retirement would have occurred in 2046, at a significantly reduced cost 
to the Navy, and would have relieved pressure on a shipbuilding account largely 
consumed in the 2030s with building Ohio replacement SSBNs and aircraft carriers. 
We request congressional support for Navy’s original plan. 

Nine of 12 Whidbey Island-class LSDs have undergone a mid-life update and pres- 
ervation program, 2 are currently being modernized, and 1 more will be inducted 
into phased modernization in fiscal year 2016. Modernization of seven Wasp-class 
large deck amphibious assault ships (LHD) was delayed by 2 years, and they will 
now complete mid-life modernization by fiscal year 2024. Modernization of the 
eighth LHD, USS Makin Island, will be addressed in subsequent budget submis- 
sions. 


WARFIGHTING CAPABILITY 


Aviation 

PB-16 continues our transition, albeit more slowly than desired, to the “Future 
Air Wing.” This transition will dramatically improve our capabilities and 
warfighting capacity across critical “kill chains.” But, funding shortfalls have 
stretched (deferred) modernization plans in this area. This delay will call into ques- 
tion our ability to deal with near peer competitors, especially if directed to carry out 
our DOD campaign plan in the 2020 timeframe. Specifically, we will continue to 
field more advanced land-based maritime patrol aircraft (manned and unmanned) 
to evolve our ISR, ASW, and sea control capabilities and capacity. To further these 
objectives, PB-16 provides the following capabilities: 

• Navy Integrated Fire Control-Counter Air (NIFC-CA) Increment I capa- 
bility will field with the E-2D Advanced Hawkeye aircraft in 2015, with 
four air wings transitioned to the E-2D by 2020. This integrates aircraft 
sensor and ship weapons capabilities, improving lethality against advanced 
air and missile threats. However, we deferred 2 E-2D outside the FYDP 
(procure 24 vice 26). 

• The F-35C Lightning H, the carrier-based variant of the Joint Strike 
Fighter, is scheduled to achieve IOC in 2018. However, F-35C procurement 
will be reduced by 16 airframes (from 54 to 38) across the PB-16 FYDP 
when compared to PB-15. The F-35C, with its advanced sensors, data shar- 
ing capability, and ability to operate closer to threats, is designed to en- 
hance the air wing’s ability to find targets and coordinate attacks. 

• Continued support for a Service Life Extension Program (SLEP) for the 
legacy F/A-18A-D Hornet to meet our strike fighter inventory needs while 
integrating the E-35C. With SLEP modifications, some of these aircraft will 
achieve as much as 10,000 lifetime flight hours, or 4,000 hours and (16 
years) beyond their originally-designed life. 

• To address Navy electronic attack requirements, EA-18G will reach full 
operational capability in fiscal year 2017. Replacement of the aging ALQ- 
99 jamming pods begins in fiscal year 2021, when the Next Generation 
Jammer (NGJ) Increment I, featuring upgraded capabilities against mid- 
band frequencies, reaches IOC. NGJ Increment II research and develop- 
ment on low band frequencies remains funded for fiscal year 2016. 

• All components of an improved air-to-air “kill chain” that employs infra- 
red (IR) sensors to circumvent adversary radar jamming will be delayed an- 
other year. PB-16 increased funding to procure an additional 28 Infrared 
Search and Track (IRST) Block I sensor pods for P/A-18E/F Super Hornet, 
for a total of 60, across the EYDP; however, the IRST Block I sensor system 
will field in 2018 (versus 2017 under PB-15) and the improved longer-range 
IRST Block II will not deliver until 2022 (versus 2019 under PB-15). 

• Improvements continue to the air-to-air radio frequency “kill chain” that 
defeats enemy jamming at longer ranges. By 2020, 380 jamming protection 
upgrade kits for F/A-18E/F Super Hornets and EA-18G Growler will be de- 
livered. But, we were compelled to defer 180 kits beyond the FYDP. 

• Integrates the Small Diameter Bomb H (SDB H) on the F/A-18 by fiscal 
year 2020, and procures 1,590 units across the FYDP to enhance carrier air 
wing precision strike capabilities. 

• V-22 (Navy variant) aircraft have been selected as the solution to the 
aging C-2 Carrier Onboard Delivery (COD) aircraft. PB-16 procures 24 air- 
craft over the FYDP with an IOC of fiscal year 2021. The V-22 (Navy vari- 
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ant) extends the range and in increases the flexibility of Strike Group re- 
supply. 

• Navy’s commitment to the Unmanned Carrier-Launched Airborne Sur- 
veillance and Strike System (UCLASS) program continues. However, a 
DOD-wide Strategic Portfolio Review will delay UCLASS Air Vehicle seg- 
ment contract award by at least 1 year. The remaining UCLASS Carrier 
Integration and Connectivity and Control System segments will continue 
and are funded through the FYDP. 

Long Range Strike 

Our precision strike capabilities and capacity will be critical to success in any 
foreseeable future conflict. Potential adversaries have already flelded and continue 
to develop advanced, long range weapons that will require effective counters. We re- 
main challenged in this area. Accordingly, PB-16: 

• Funds Virginia Payload Module (VPM) RDT&E and SCN to accelerate in- 
clusion of VPM on at least one Virginia Class Block V SSN per year in fis- 
cal year 2019 and 2020. VPM will enable Virginia-class SSNs to mitigate 
the loss of SSGN strike capacity as they begin to retire in 2026. VPM will 
more than triple the Tomahawk Land Attack Missile (TLAM) Block LV 
strike capacity of a Virginia-class SSN from 12 to 40 missiles. 

• Supports the existing Tactical Tomahawk cruise missile inventory by ex- 
tending service life through investments in critical capability enhancements 
and vital parts to achieve maximum longevity. PB-16 adds 100 Tomahawks 
in fiscal year 2016. Production deliveries will now continue through fiscal 
year 2018, which minimizes factory impact until the start of Tomahawk 
Block IV inventory recertification and modernization beginning in fiscal 
year 2019. 

• Invests in future capability by commencing an analysis of alternatives for 
the Next Generation Land Attack Weapon (NGLAW), with a planned Fleet 
introduction in the 2024-2028 timeframe, at least a decade prior to the sun- 
down of TLAM Block IV in the 2040s. 

Anti-Surface Warfare 

Navy remains challenged in this mission area due to both capability and capacity 
shortfalls. To deal with potential adversaries’ long-range anti-ship cruise missiles 
and maritime air defenses, PB-16 implements a plan to deliver a family of anti-sur- 
face warfare (ASuW) capabilities. The program maintains current ASuW capability 
inherent in the Harpoon missile, Standoff Land Attack Missile-Expanded Response 
(SLAM-ER), Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW) C-1, and Mk48 Advanced Capability 
(ADCAP) torpedoes. In the near term, we are pursuing options to develop an im- 
proved, longer-range ASuW capability by leveraging existing weapons to minimize 
technical risk, costs, and development time. Five of 10 Patrol Craft in the Arabian 
Gulf have been upgraded with short-range Griffin missiles, and the other 5 will re- 
ceive them by the end of 2016. Additionally, PB-16 funds enhanced ASuW lethality 
for LCS by integrating surface-to-surface missiles (Hellfire Longbow) onto those 
platforms starting in 2017. Navy is evaluating which missile to select to provide up- 
graded LCS (“frigates”) an additional and even longer range over-the-horizon missile 
capability. Also, PB-16 continues to accelerate acquisition of the Long Range Anti- 
Ship Missile (LRASM) air-launched variant, which will achieve early operational ca- 
pability on F/A-18E/F aircraft in fiscal year 2019. 

Anti-Submarine Warfare 

PB-16 sustains our advantage in the undersea domain by delivering the following 
capabilities, although capacity challenges persist: 

• Procures 47 P-8A Poseidon maritime patrol aircraft, replacing the legacy 
P-3C Orion’s capability, and completing the transition by fiscal year 2019. 

We continue investments in the development of a high-altitude anti-sub- 
marine warfare capability (HAAWC), which is composed of a MK 54 torpedo 
kit and software support system. 

• Continues installation of ASW combat systems upgrades for DDGs and 
improved Multi-Function Towed Arrays (MFTA) for DDGs and CGs. Both 
installations will be complete on all DDGs forward based in the Western 
Pacific by 2018. 

• Continues upgrades to all our P-8A and ASW helicopters in the Western 
Pacific with sonobuoys and advanced torpedoes by 2018; however, in PB- 
16 we were compelled to reduce weapons capacity, which equated to cancel- 
ling 240 MK 54 lightweight torpedoes. 
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• Procures 145 MK 48 ADCAP torpedoes over the FYDP to reduce a war- 
time requirement shortfall from 30 percent to 20 percent, and invests in 
modularity and endurance improvements to enable more efficient produc- 
tion, better performance, and future upgradability. 

• Improves surface ASW capability in the LCS ASW Mission Package by 
employing an MFTA in concert with variable depth sonar (VDS) in 2016. 

• Defers recapitalization of our ocean surveillance ship, T-AGOS(X), from 
fiscal year 2020 to outside the FYDP, a reflection of our intent to extend 
the service life of our current T-AGOS vessels. 

• Develops and builds the Large Displacement Unmanned Undersea Vehi- 
cle (LDUUV) in the FYDP to augment submarine capabilities. We will use 
Office of Naval Research Innovative Naval Prototype large UUVs to train 
our Fleet operators, preparing them for LDUUV Fleet introduction in the 
early 2020s. 

Electromagnetic Maneuver Warfare 

PB-16 puts Navy on a path to maneuver more freely in the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, while strengthening our capability to degrade adversaries’ ability to do so. It 
maintains our investment in the Ships’ Signals Exploitation Equipment (SSEE) In- 
crement F, which equips ships with a capability to interdict the communications and 
address and offset elements of adversary kill chains by 2020. PB-16 adds an ad- 
vanced geo-location capability to SSEE Increment F, which contributes to defeating 
the “left side” of the adversary’s ballistic missile kill chain and C4ISR systems. It 
also increases our investment in upgraded electromagnetic sensing capabilities for 
surface ships via the Surface Electronic Warfare Improvement Program (SEWIP) 
Block 2 that will deliver in 2016, procuring an additional 14 systems. PB-16 begins 
low rate initial production of SEWIP Block 3 in 2017 to add jamming and deception 
capabilities to counter advanced anti-ship cruise missiles. PB-16 also stands up 
Real-Time Spectrum Operations (RTSO) as a Program of Record. RTSO will provide 
ships and strike groups the ability to sense, control, and plan the use of spectrum, 
detect interference, notify the operators of spectrum issues, and provide rec- 
ommended actions allowing for command and control of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. 

Our cyber capability continues to afford the Navy a competitive advantage, but 
we are growing increasingly concerned about potential vulnerabilities that could af- 
fect combat readiness. Recognizing these risks, in fiscal year 2015 the Navy stood 
up a dedicated task force to evaluate our cyber security posture and manage our 
investment portfolio to ensure we are spending money where it matters most. In ad- 
dition to evaluating our cyber risk and informing our budget process, the task force 
will also recommend changes to the Navy’s acquisition and management of our net- 
works and cyber-connected systems. 

Mine Warfare 

To enhance our ability to counter mines in the Middle East and other theaters, 
our PB-16 program sustains investments in the LCS mine countermeasures mission 
package (MCM MP), completing initial testing of its first increment in 2015 and 
achieving full operational capability in 2019. The MCM MP provides significantly 
faster rates of waterspace mine clearance over legacy counterparts. PB-16 also sus- 
tains our interim AFSB, USS Ponce, in service through at least fiscal year 2017. 
USS Ponce provides forward logistics support and command and control to MCM 
ships and helicopters, allowing them to remain on station longer and sustain a more 
rapid mine clearance rate. In the near-term, PB-16 continues funding for Mk 18 
Kingfish unmanned underwater vehicles (UUV) and Sea Fox mine neutralization 
systems deployed to the Arabian Gulf today, as well as increased maintenance and 
manning support for forward-deployed MH-53 airborne mine countermeasures plat- 
forms and Avenger-class MCM ships forward based in Bahrain. 

READINESS 


Afloat Readiness 

PB-16 funds ship operations to 45/20 (deployed/nondeployed) steaming days per 
quarter. Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funds an additional 13/4 days (de- 
ployed/non-deployed), providing the training and operations required to meet our fis- 
cal year 2016 GFMAP commitment. PB-16 baseline funds ship maintenance to 80 
percent of the requirement, with OCO funding the remaining 20 percent, to continue 
life cycle maintenance reset of CVNs and surface force ships. To address the work- 
load to be completed in our public shipyards. Navy funds additional workforce (up 
to 33,500 full-time equivalent workers by fiscal year 2017) and will send selective 
submarines to private shipyards in fiscal year 2016 and fiscal year 2017. 
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With respect to the Flying Hour Program, PB-16 achieves deployed readiness lev- 
els of T2.5Ar2.0 (USNAJSMC) in accordance with guidance for all carrier air wing 
(CVW) aircraft.® Navy funds Aviation Depot Maintenance to 83 percent of the re- 
quirement, which puts the depots at capacity. As Aviation Depot Maintenance 
throughput improves, the associated F/A-18 flying hours and depot maintenance 
budgets will increase to the more notional level of 77 percent. PB-16 increases Navy 
Expeditionary Combat Command fiscal year 2016 base funding from 42 percent to 
80 percent. OCO funds the remaining 20 percent. 

Year after year, the Navy has consistently provided more global presence than au- 
thorized and adjudicated by the GFMAP. In 2013 and 2014, for example. Naval 
forces provided 6 percent and 5 percent more forward presence, respectively, than 
planned due to emergent operations and unanticipated contingencies. This 
unbudgeted usage amounted to greater than 2,200 days in theater over that planned 
in 2013 and greater than 1,800 days in theater over that planned in 2014. We 
should operate the Fleet at sustainable presence levels, in order for the Navy to 
meet requirements while still maintaining material readiness, giving ships time to 
modernize, and allowing them to reach their expected service lives. 

Ashore Readiness 

To comply with fiscal constraints, we are compelled to continue accepting risk in 
shore infrastructure investment and operations. PB-16 prioritizes nuclear weapons 
support, base security, and airport/seaport operations while maintaining our com- 
mitment to quality of life programs for our sailors and families. We are funding the 
sustainment, restoration, and modernization of our facilities at a level to arrest the 
immediate decline in the overall condition of our most critical infrastructure. Al- 
though fiscal year 2016 marks an improvement in the facilities funding when com- 
pared to PB-i5, Navy is still below the DOD goal for facilities sustainment. Facili- 
ties sustainment also declines in the PB-16 FYDP in order to preserve the oper- 
ational readiness of our Fleet. When restoring and modernizing our infrastructure, 
we intend to prioritize life/safety issues and efficiency improvements to existing in- 
frastructure and focus on repairing only the most critical components of our mission 
critical facilities. By deferring less critical repairs, especially for non-mission-critical 
facilities, we are allowing certain facilities to degrade and causing our overall facili- 
ties maintenance backlog to increase. We acknowledge this backlog must eventually 
be addressed. 

Navy will exceed the minimum 6 percent in capital investment in Naval Ship- 
yards and Depots described in 10 U.S.C. 2476, with a projected 7.4 percent in fiscal 
year 2016. Additionally, we are on track to exceed the target in fiscal year 2015 
with a projected 6.3 percent investment. Our Naval Shipyards and depots are crit- 
ical to maintaining the warfighting readiness of our force, and Navy will continue 
to prioritize investments to address the most critical safety and productivity defi- 
ciencies. 

Audit Readiness 

Navy is on course to achieve full auditability on all four financial statements by 
the end of fiscal year 2017, a legislative mandate. An audit of the Schedule of Budg- 
etary Activity (SBA), began in December 2014. This initial audit is a critical step 
to identify any weaknesses in business systems and business processes. The Navy’s 
Audit Plan has been greatly improved by lessons learned from our sister Service, 
the U.S. Marine Corps, which achieved a clean audit on their SBA in 2013. The re- 
maining challenge to meeting the fiscal year 2017 mandate is to achieve auditability 
on the other major financial statement. Navy’s Balance Sheet. Audit readiness on 
the Balance Sheet depends primarily on the accuracy of the multi-billion-dollar 
Asset line; the Navy has been executing a plan to bring Service-wide accountability 
for major assets (by amounts and value) into compliance with financial audit stand- 
ards. The Navy is confident that it will be able to undergo an audit of all of its fi- 
nancial statements by fiscal year 2017 to meet the congressional requirement. 


®Due to extended depot repair time, F/A— 18A— D availability is reduced and shortfalls in air- 
craft will be borne by non-deployed forces. As more legacy F/A— 18s approach their 6,000 hour 
design life and are inducted for assessment and life extension to 8,000 or 10,000 hours, aviation 
depots are experiencing production challenges resulting in longer-than-expected repair cycle 
times for these aircraft. Navy has taken steps to better maintain and repair these legacy aircraft 
and expects to improve depot productivity by 2017, with the backlog fully recovered by 2019. 
In PB— 16, Flying Hours for these aircraft will reflect the maximum executable profile and 
achieve T2.0 for deployment, with tailored T-ratings through the training cycle. 
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Family Readiness 

Family readiness is fully integrated into our Navy’s call to be ready. PB-16 con- 
tinues to provide support for critical programs that support our sailors and their 
families so that they can adapt to, and cope with, the challenges of balancing mili- 
tary commitment with family life. Navy Fleet and Family Support Centers ensure 
military families are informed, healthy, and resilient through robust programs that 
include: relocation assistance; non-medical and family counseling; personal and fam- 
ily life education; personal financial management services, information and referral 
services; deplo 3 unent assistance, domestic violence prevention and response services, 
exceptional family member liaison; emergency family assistance and transition as- 
sistance. Increased stress and longer family separations have amplified program de- 
mand and underlined the importance of these support programs and services to en- 
sure the psychological, emotional, and financial well-being of our sailors and their 
families. 

Navy Child and Youth Programs continue to provide accessible, affordable, and 
high-quality child and youth development programs through child development cen- 
ters, youth centers, child development homes, and contract child care spaces. All 
Navy child development centers are DOD certified and nationally accredited, and 
provide consistent, high-quality care at affordable rates based on total family in- 
come. 


MILITAHY CONSTRUCTION 

The PB-16 Military Construction program includes 38 projects valued at almost 
$1 hillion to invest in our construction worldwide. We have prioritized funding to 
enable IOC of new platforms such as LCS, P-8A, F-35C, MH-60, and MQ-4C 
through the construction of hangars, mission control centers, and various support 
and training facilities. We are also supporting combatant commander requirements 
by constructing a land-based Aegis site in Poland and upgrading port facilities in 
Bahrain. A portion of MILCON funds will recapitalize infrastructure in three naval 
shipyards and improve the resiliency of utilities systems at seven bases. Three 
projects will improve the quality of life for our sailors and their families by address- 
ing unaccompanied housing issues in Florida and Maryland and constructing a new 
child development center in Japan. 

HEALTH OF THE FORCE 

We measure and track the health of our force using Navy-wide metrics on recruit- 
ing, retention, manning levels; unit operational tempo; individual tempo (how often 
individual sailors are away from home); morale; stress; sexual assault rates; suicide 
rates; alcohol-related incidents, and other factors. Based on a comprehensive study 
of these metrics and trends, today we rate the overall health of our Navy force as 
good. Our sailors are our most important asset, they are our “asymmetric advan- 
tage,” and we have invested appropriately to keep a high caliber all-volunteer force. 
At work, the Navy is committed to providing our sailors a challenging, rewarding 
professional experience, underpinned by the tools and resources to do their jobs 
right. Our obligations don’t stop at the bottom of the brow. I remain focused on deal- 
ing with enduring challenges that relate to the safety, health, and well-being of our 
people, no matter where they are located. We also support our Navy Families with 
the proper quality of life in terms of compensation, professional and personal devel- 
opment, and stability (i.e., deployment predictability). Navy’s 21st Century Sailor 
Office (OPNAV N17), led by a flag officer, continues to integrate and synchronize 
our efforts to improve the readiness and resilience of sailors and their families. Spe- 
cific initiatives that we continue to support in PB-16: 

21st Century Sailor Programs 
Suicide Prevention 

Preventing suicide is a command-led effort that leverages a comprehensive array 
of outreach and education. We continue to raise awareness regarding the combina- 
tion of indicators most common to suicide-prone individuals such as post-traumatic 
stress, relationship problems, legal and financial problems, periods of transition and 
mental health issues. We have launched several key initiatives including: (1) man- 
datory Operational Stress Control (OSC) skills training for units within 6 months 
of deployment; (2) new guidance for Navy unit commanders and health professionals 
to reduce access to lethal instruments under certain conditions; (3) an interactive, 
scenario-based suicide prevention training tool; (4) an OSC curriculum specific to 
our Reserve sailors; and (5) specialized Chaplain Corps professional development 
training on suicide prevention. Our sailors continue to learn about the bystander 
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intervention tool known as “A.C.T.” (Ask-Care-Treat). We also invest in the resil- 
ience of our people to help them deal with any challenge. 

Resilience 

Our research shows that a sailor’s ability to steadily build resilience is a key fac- 
tor in navigating stressful situations. Education and prevention initiatives train 
sailors to recognize operational stress early and to use tools to manage and reduce 
its effects. Our Operational Stress Control (OSC) program is the foundation of our 
efforts to teach sailors to recognize stressors in their lives and mitigate them before 
they become crises. We expanded our OSC mobile training teams, developed By- 
stander Intervention to the Fleet training, and deployed resiliency counselors on our 
aircraft carriers and large deck amphibious ships. The 21st Century Sailor Office 
is also conducting a Total Sailor Fitness curriculum review and developing a Resil- 
ience Management System to automate the collection and reporting of all destruc- 
tive behaviors and better coordinate and integrate our resilience efforts. We also 
launched a new campaign across the Fleet in 2015 called “Every Sailor, Every Day,” 
which emphasizes personal responsibility and peer support, so that sailors are even 
more empowered to look out for and help other sailors. 

Sexual Assault 

The Navy continues to pursue a deliberate strategy in combatting sexual assault. 
We continue to focus on preventing sexual assaults, ensuring victims are fully sup- 
ported, improving investigation programs and processes, and ensuring appropriate 
accountability. These efforts include making sexual assault forensic exams available 
on all ships and 24/7 ashore, having a cadre of professional and credentialed sexual 
assault response coordinators and victim advocates, special victim trained investiga- 
tors and JAGs, and ensuring commands take all reports of sexual assault seriously 
and support the victim. We will enhance our response efforts by full implementation 
of deployed resiliency counselors on large deck ships, enhanced NCIS investigative 
capability using specially training Master-at-Arms, and continued legal assistance 
to victims through our Victims Legal Counsel program. 

Sustaining a professionalized response and victim advocacy system remains the 
top priority, but preventing sexual assaults in the first place is an imperative. Our 
strategy focuses on improving command climate, strengthening deterrence meas- 
ures, and encouraging bystander intervention. To facilitate the latter, we trained 
facilitators to lead small, peer-group interactive discussions using various scenarios. 
Likewise, we have focused on raising awareness and accountability regarding retal- 
iation to reduce the potential for re-victimization. A RAND survey of DOD found 
that 53 percent of retaliation is “social” or “peer,” so we are focusing in on that area. 
Navy efforts are aligned with SECDEF direction to enhance first line supervisor 
skills and knowledge in recognizing signs of possible acts of retaliation. Recent Navy 
survey results show that prevalence of sexual assaults is decreasing, but we remain 
fully committed to creating and sustaining a culture where sailors understand the 
importance of treating shipmates with dignity and respect at all times, in all places. 

Manpower 

End Strength 

PB-16 supports an fiscal year 2016 Navy Active end strength of 329,200 and Re- 
serve end strength of 57,400. It appropriately balances risk, preserves capabilities 
to meet current Navy and Joint requirements, fosters growth in required mission 
areas, and provides support to sailors. Navy civilians, and families. Programmatic 
changes tied to force structure and fact-of-life additions resulted in modest PB-16 
active component end strength growth. Examples of force structure-related changes 
include retaining personnel for CVN 73 and its air wing, restoring manpower to 
nine cruisers that will remain in operation, and building crews for new construction 
destroyers (DDG 51, DDG 1000) and submarines {Virginia-class). PB-16 end 
strength remains fairly stable across the FYDP, reaching approximately 330, 000 
Active and 58,900 Reserves in fiscal year 2020. 

Sea Duty 

Navy continues to emphasize and reward sea duty. Aggregate Fleet manning 
(what we call “fill”) increased from 93 percent in fiscal year 2013 to 96 percent in 
fiscal year 2014, the equivalent of roughly 3,500 more sailors aboard surface ships. 
Also, we are very close to achieving our goal of ensuring that more than 90 percent 
of our sailors are serving in jobs at the required grade with requisite experience and 
training (what we call “fit”). Navy is committed to reducing deployment lengths to 
7 months, but in recognition of those who have been experiencing longer deploy- 
ments (over 220 days), in 2014 we began providing additional pay called Hardship 
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Duty Pay-Tempo (HDPT). We have also incentivized and rewarded sea duty, in gen- 
eral, by increasing Sea Pay. 

Personnel Management 

Recruiting and Retention 

Navy recruiting and retention remain strong, although retaining personnel in cer- 
tain critical skills continues to present a challenge, particularly as the demands we 
place on sailors and their families remain high. The threat of looming sequestration, 
along with a recovering economy, is a troubling combination. We are beginning to 
see downward trends in retention, particularly among pilots, nuclear-trained offi- 
cers, SEALs, and highly-skilled sailors in information technology. Aegis radar and 
nuclear specialties. We are using all tools at our disposal, including special and in- 
centive pays, to motivate continued service in these critical fields. 

Gender Integration 

Integrating women across the force remain top priorities, because they allow the 
Navy to tap into the Nation’s rich talent pool. Over 96 percent of all Navy jobs are 
currently available to women and we expect to open all occupations by early next 
year. We are also focused on retaining women warfighters by increasing career flexi- 
bility through initiatives like the Career Intermission Program, which allows 
servicemembers to take a hiatus from their careers for up to 3 years to pursue per- 
sonal priorities before re-entering the force. One of our major thrusts in fiscal year 
2016 is to increase female accessions of both officer and enlisted in order to provide 
greater female representation in all operational units by 2025. We are setting a goal 
of increasing female enlisted accessions to 25 percent and changing the mix of rat- 
ings available to provide greater operational opportunity for women to serve. Inte- 
gration of women into the submarine force is tracking well. 

Diversity 

Demonstrating our continued commitment to diversity. Navy recently established 
a Diversity Policy Review Board, chaired by the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. In- 
dividual community self-assessments focused on diversity trend analysis are also 
vetted at my level to ensure each warfighting enterprise remains free of barriers 
to advancement and committed to equal opportunity to our entire talent pool with- 
out regard to race, gender, country of origin, or religion. Additionally, Navy offers 
a range of Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) education 
and outreach programs to generate interest by the Nation’s youth in these fields and 
open up opportunities for them to consider potential Navy careers where STEM ex- 
pertise could be applied. 

Quality of Service 

Navy continues to invest in projects designed to improve sailor’s quality of service, 
which has two components: (1) quality of work, and (2) quality of life. Further, all 
funds saved through “compensation reform” are directly invested in quality of work 
and quality of life programs. PB-16 invests in quality of service initiatives such as 
barracks and training building improvements, greater travel and schools, expanded 
use of tactical trainers and simulators, and increased funding for spare parts and 
tools. It also leverages smart technology devices and applications through an 
“eSailor” initiative to enhance training, communication and sailor career manage- 
ment ashore and afloat. 

Talent Management 

As our economy improves and the labor marketplace becomes even more competi- 
tive, the battle for America’s talented youth in service continues to heighten. To- 
day’s generation, while remarkably similar in their desire to serve as the rest of us, 
have different expectations for a career of service. Meanwhile, our personnel policies 
and information systems are rooted in the assumptions of a previous era. Much like 
any legacy weapons system, that personnel and learning structure is in need of 
modernization. 'Thus, we are examining initiatives to modernize how we manage our 
future force, for example: (1) phase out strict Year-Group management practices in 
favor of a milestone-based promotion system; (2) improve lateral flows between Re- 
serve and Active components to offer more agile pathways of service; and (3) up- 
grade our information technology, software, and tools to enable a more mobile, flexi- 
ble, and accurate personnel delivery system. Further, we plan to build upon our cul- 
tural strengths through a number of family-centered initiatives, such as expanded 
child development and fitness resources, along with greater career flexibility for 
dual-military and dual-professional families to grow together while serving our Na- 
tion. 
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Transition Assistance 

A new Transition Goals, Plans, Success (GPS) curriculum replaced the 20-year old 
Transition Assistance Program (TAP) to improve career readiness standards and as- 
sist separating sailors. The mandatory 5-day core curriculum provides Veterans Af- 
fairs benefits briefings, the Department of Labor emplo 3 Tnent workshop, financial 
management and budgeting, and military to civilian skills crosswalk. Moreover, the 
DOD Military Life Cycle (MLC) Transition Model, implemented in 2014 in the 
Navy, is working to begin a sailor’s transition preparation early in their career, by 
providing opportunities to align with civilian standards long before their intended 
separation, to achieve their post-military goals for employment, education, technical 
training, or starting a business. 

Character Development 

At all levels in the Navy, we emphasize a culture of integrity, accountability, and 
ethical behavior. All of these make up the character of our leaders. Good character 
enables unconditional trust throughout our ranks. This is essential to succeed as a 
unified, confident, and interdependent team. It must be inherent in all our oper- 
ations. 

Navy continues to emphasize character development as a priority in our overall 
leader development efforts, which are outlined in Navy’s 2013 Navy Leader Develop- 
ment Strategy. In 2014, we established the Naval Leadership and Ethics Center (for- 
merly known as the Command Leadership School), which serves as the means by 
which we guide our efforts. This new command, alongside our Senior Enlisted Acad- 
emy, and Leadership and Ethics programs at the Naval War College, expands and 
improves character development initiatives at every level. We are developing an eth- 
ics curriculum (courses and modules) that will be embedded in schoolhouses across 
the Fleet. We are also strengthening our Navy Leader Development Continuum, 
which is the way in which we facilitate development of both officers and enlisted 
throughout all phases of their careers. We are not learning alone; we draw insights 
and share best practices with our sister Services. The Navy is committed to incul- 
cating into every member of our profession the key attribute of good character. It 
reflects our Navy heritage and the citizens of our Nation expect that we uphold the 
highest standards of behavior and performance in the execution of duties. 

NAVY RESERVE FORCE 

Our Navy responded to extraordinary challenges over 13 years of war with the 
help of Reserve sailors. The men and women of our Navy Reserve have increasingly 
put their civilian careers on hold in order to operate forward, provide critical sup- 
port to Fleet and Combatant Commanders, and enhance the performance of the 
Joint Force. The Navy Reserve is a valuable hedge against an uncertain and chal- 
lenging security environment; they augment the Fleet with unique skills to see us 
through any challenge. Since September 11, Reserve contributions to the Active 
Duty Navy component have been significant — over 73,000 Navy Reserve sailors 
were mobilized in support of global contingency operations, providing tens of thou- 
sands of “boots on the ground” in Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrain, Afghanistan, and the Horn 
of Africa, as well as supporting key missions like those at Joint Task Force-Guanta- 
namo Bay. On any given day, nearly 25 percent of the Navy Reserve Force directly 
supports the Navy worldwide — about 15,000 dailors. 

Based on our annual assessment of the Active/Reserve mix, PB-16 continues in- 
vestments in expanding critical capabilities within the Reserve component includ- 
ing: (1) surge maintenance, by selectively targeting reservists who bring specific, 
valuable civilian skill sets to the Navy Total Force; (2) intelligence support, by re- 
aligning end stren^h to support this vital mission; (3) cyber warfare, hy ensuring 
the appropriate mix of Reserve manning to augment the Active Navy capability; 
and, (4) high value unit escort, by leveraging the Navy Reserve’s ability to fill short 
notice requirements using Reserve Coastal Riverine Force units to assume CONUS 
high value unit escort missions from the Coast Guard. PB-16 maintains several 
vital Reserve capabilities, including all of the Navy-unique Fleet essential airlift as- 
sets (C-40A and C-130). These enable the Navy to meet short-notice, mission-crit- 
ical airlift requirements more responsively than any other logistics option. It also 
supports Airborne Electronic Attack by fully funding a Reserve airborne electronic 
attack squadron, which is an integral component of Navy’s cyclic operational expedi- 
tionary airborne electronic attack deployment capability. 

CONCLUSION 

For the last 3 years, the Navy has been operating under reduced top-lines gener- 
ating capability shortfalls amounting to $25 billion less than the President’s Budget 
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requests. With each year that the Navy receives less than requested, the loss of 
force structure, readiness, and future investments cause our options to become in- 
creasingly constrained. Navy has already divested 23 ships and 67,000 personnel be- 
tween 2002 and 2012. We have been assuming significant risk by dela 3 dng critical 
modernizations of our force to keep pace and maintain technological advantage. 

Unless naval forces are properly sized, modernized at the right pace, ready to de- 
ploy with adequate training and equipment, and able to respond with the capacity 
and speed required by combatant commanders, they will not be able to carry out 
the defense strategy, as written. Most importantly, when facing major contingencies, 
our ability to fight and win will not be quick nor as decisive as required. To preclude 
a significantly diminished global security role for the Nation’s military, we must ad- 
dress the growing mismatch in ends, ways, and means. 

The world is more complex, uncertain, and turbulent; this trend will likely con- 
tinue. Our adversaries’ capabilities are modernizing and expanding. It is, therefore, 
vital to have an adequate, predictable, and timely budget to remain an effective 
Navy. PB-16 proposes the best balance of Navy capabilities for the authorized 
amount of funding, and enables the Navy to conduct the 10 primary missions out- 
lined in the President’s DSG and the QDR. But, there is considerable risk. PB-16 
is the absolute minimum funding needed to execute our DSG. Should resources be 
further reduced below PB-16 levels, the DSG will need to be revised. If sequestra- 
tion is implemented in fiscal year 2016, it will damage our national security. 

I thank this committee for their abiding support and look forward to working to- 
gether to develop viable options for our Nation’s future. 

Chairman McCain. I want to thank the witnesses, and those are 
very compelling remarks, Admiral Greenert. General Dunford, do 
you share Admiral Greenert’s level of concern concerning the ef- 
fects of sequestration, and the, as Admiral Greenert pointed out, a 
significant period of time before we can even recover from the 
present effects of sequestration? 

General Dunford. Mr. Chairman, I absolutely do. The sequestra- 
tion of 2013 has certainly impacted our current level of readiness. 
Frankly, if we go to sequestration, we will be unable to meet the 
current strategy, and we will certainly have to reduce the capacity 
of marines that have forward deployed. 

Chairman McCain. I believe you were asked by another — I be- 
lieve it was Senator King, does this sequestration put the lives of 
the men and women who are serving in uniform at greater risk. 

General Dunford. Mr. Chairman, I will take that. It absolutely 
does. Chairman, and in this way. We have readiness challenges at 
home station. My expectation is that when Marines are called, we 
will go, and they will either go late or they will go with shortfalls 
in equipment and training that would absolutely put young Ameri- 
cans’ lives at risk. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral Greenert? 

Admiral Greenert. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. A lot of people 
write recently about today in Today’s Navy, a nice article recently. 
This is about the future Navy. Our benchmark is 2020. If we do 
not modernize, we will be late. We will not be ready. We will not 
have what we need to defeat and deny. 

Chairman McCain. Is it affecting morale and retention of out- 
standing men and women? 

Admiral Greenert. It is. The families are angry with sequestra- 
tion in general and the threat of it again. We have pilots, a very 
key part of our ability to project, who are — our retention is low on 
pilots. It is low on nuclear-trained operators. Aegis technicians, and 
cyber. 

Chairman McCain. General Dunford, the deployments are 
longer. Is that correct? 
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General Dunford. Mr. Chairman, the biggest significance is the 
time between deployments. Most of our units, our infantry battal- 
ions, our fighting squadrons, are deploying for less than a one-to- 
two deployment to dwell ratio. What that means is they are deploy- 
ing for 7 months, and they are actually home for less than 14 
months before they deploy. That continues almost at infinitum. 

Chairman McCain. So that is another factor on reenlistment. 

General Dunford. Mr. Chairman, it will be over time. We have 
not seen the impact on the ability to recruit and retain high quality 
forces right now, but it does have an impact on two things. It has 
an impact on training across the range of military operations, and 
it also has an impact on the amount of time our marines are able 
to spend with their families between deployments. 

Chairman McCain. Mr. Secretary, you and I have had conversa- 
tions about the situation of the cost overruns of the aircraft car- 
riers, of the Gerald R. Ford. I understand that the follow-on 78 and 
79, I guess, they are or will be around $12 billion each. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary Mabus. The 79 has a congressional cost cap of $11,500, 
and we are under that. 

Chairman McCain. I hope, Mr. Secretary, given new tech- 
nologies, and drones, and a lot of other aspects of warfare, includ- 
ing the F-35 capabilities, that we will be looking at alternatives as 
well to the Nimitz-class or the latest class of aircraft carriers. Is 
that correct? 

Secretary Mabus. It is. Senator. I think that as you and I dis- 
cussed, everything is getting smaller and faster with the possible 
exception of the military. 

Chairman McCain. I guess I am not quite clear on why — is it not 
true that the major cost overruns were due to advances or new 
technology in launching and electromagnetic aircraft launching sys- 
tem, advanced arresting gear, dual band radar, and advanced 
weapons elevators. Are those still the greater risks on the cost 
problem with the Gerald R. Ford and the Kennedy? 

Secretary Mabus. Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely correct that 
those were some of the reasons for the cost overruns. You and I are 
in pretty violent agreement that the way the Ford was built is not 
the way to build a ship. It was being designed while it was being 
built. Too much new technology was trying to be forced in, and that 
technology was not mature. 

Today, though, the Ford is 87 percent complete. The testing on 
the electromagnetic launch and the advanced arresting gear is 
where it should be, and it is moving along. The risk of anymore 
cost overruns, as you pointed out in your opening statement, we 
have stable costs for the last 3 years or more now, and it goes down 
every day. There is still some risk in the testing of those brand new 
systems that we have never used before. 

Chairman McCain. General Dunford and Admiral Greenert, 
could you give a brief update on the progress of the F-35? 

General Dunford. Mr. Chairman, in our case, the 1st Squadron 
will be at initial operating capability [IOC] this summer. That is 
the VMFA 121 out in Yuma, Arizona. I visited the squadron a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. I am confident that we are on path to bring that 
squadron up to IOC, and we also have a good number of aircraft 
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laid in across the next — across the 5-year defense plan to bring the 
F-35B into service. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral? 

Admiral Greenert. We had our carrier test this past summer. 
It went great. Tailhook was certified. We had no bolters, so the avi- 
onics of the aircraft itself for the C model — that is ours — is good. 
We still have a way to go for the software. That is the 3F software. 
Right now we are on track for an IOC of late fiscal year 2018 or 
early 2019. 

My concern is that this software is able to integrate all of the 
weapons systems that we have on the current aircraft on our air 
wing, so this aircraft has to fit into our air wing. We cannot fit the 
air wing around the aircraft. But so far so good. We have to keep 
really close watch on it. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me first 
say that the chairman’s questions regarding sequestration and your 
responses about the real and dramatic effects on the lives of the 
men and women that we serve are, I think, another strong indica- 
tion of the need for collective and bipartisan action to end seques- 
tration. So thank you, gentlemen, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral Greenert, last year in the defense au- 
thorization bill, we in section 1022 created the National Sea-Based 
Deterrence Fund, which was designed to help you from a DOD [De- 
partment of Defense] level to build or replacement the 0/iio-class 
submarine. Can I just ask both of you how you intend to use this 
fund, and in general your plans for the replacement of the Ohio. 
Mr. Secretary, if you want to begin? 

Secretary Mabus. Well, we very much appreciate the establish- 
ment of this fund. CNO and I have been talking for some time now 
about when we begin to build the 0/iio-class replacement in 2021, 
if it is a pure Navy build, it will devastate some part of the Navy, 
either our shipbuilding, or readiness, or something, because of the 
high cost of these, and because we do not recapitalize them very 
often. 

If you look back in history, there is precedent for either making 
this a national program because it is the most survivable leg of our 
deterrence triad, or adding funds to Navy shipbuilding to accommo- 
date it. The 41 for Freedom in late 1950s, early 1960s, and the 
0/iio-class in the late 1970s through 1992, both times Navy ship- 
building was increased pretty dramatically to accommodate these 
submarines. But to show you the effects from 1976 to 1980, the 
Navy shipbuilding budget doubled to accommodate the 0/iio-class. 
Our fleet still declined by 40 percent because it simply was not 
enough to do both. 

Senator Reed. Admiral Greenert? 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, first of all, I think it is a great 
start. I think we need to pursue clarity of the intent of the Con- 
gress, and what I mean by that is the legal ramifications for 
sources of the fundings we could put in there. Is it just other Navy 
shipbuilding accounts? Is it just other Navy appropriations, or do 
we mean the whole DOD could contribute to this fund, which, in 
my view, would be great. 
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Senator Reed. Thank you very much. In my view it would be 
great, too, and that was the intent, I believe. The clarification we 
will try to produce for you, sir. 

General Dunford, again, in my opening remarks I talked about 
the Fighting Vehicle Program, and this has been an interesting and 
tortured path. The expeditionary fighting vehicle was cancelled. We 
have several different concepts, and this has spanned the careers 
of several commandants. Now, we are into this new amphibious 
combat vehicle, which is described as non-developmental. Seriously, 
your comments upon what you see is the challenge. What are you 
trying to accomplish by this, and how do you avoid the fate of the 
preceding vehicles, which we spent money on, but could never de- 
liver? 

General Dunford. Senator, thanks. We have been working for 
some time, as you alluded to, to replace the 40-year-old amphibious 
assault vehicle. Until 2 years ago, we were trying to reconcile the 
protection required against today’s threat, the costs that we could 
afford, and then the ship-to-shore capability, that high speed self- 
deploying capability. 

It turned out that we could not reconcile those three, and so a 
decision was made to break the program into thirds. So the third 
is to address the need for ground tactical vehicles with adequate 
protection from range-to-shore right now, and so that vehicle would 
be moved from ship-to-shore in a connector. The second phase 
would be to get our vehicles to at least have the same capabilities 
as today’s assault amphibious vehicle. That is, it could self-deploy 
from an amphibious ship. 

From that point down the road, we have a decision point to then 
pursue again a self-deploying high speed vehicle. If at that time we 
can reconcile those three variables I talked about, or to continue 
to make improvements to the second phase, which is a vehicle with 
at or greater than capability to our current assault amphibious ve- 
hicle. But, Senator, the reason why we are where we are is we sim- 
ply could not reconcile those three things — the cost, the capability, 
and the protection required against a current threat. 

Senator Reed. So you are focusing first on a vehicle that will be 
basically have some limited forwarding capability to get a short 
distance in a low surf, and then fight on land with all the protec- 
tions we have seen against lEDs [improvised explosive devices] and 
those things, and all the lessons we have learned. That is the first 
phase. 

General Dunford. That is exactly right. Senator. We expect our 
vehicles will operate 90 percent of the time ashore, and so this first 
phase vehicle is optimized for ground protection and mobility 
ashore. 

Senator Reed. The second phase, is it going to be a completely 
different vehicle, or you are trying 

General Dunford. No, Senator. I was out to the Nevada Auto 
Test Center about 3 weeks ago to look at the current state of the 
vehicles. Quite frankly, I think in most cases, we have asked for 
a vehicle that just provides adequate ground mobility and not nec- 
essarily a self-deploying vehicle. All of the individuals right now 
that are competitive in the process have a vehicle that actually I 
think may get pretty close to the second phase that we require. 
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Senator Reed. Thank you very much, and just finally, Mr. Sec- 
retary, the director of operations, who will test the evaluation, has 
raised some concerns about the survivability of the LCS — and if 
Admiral Greenert wants to take the question also — and also the 
ones that have been modified to operate as frigates. Have you spe- 
cifically established survivability requirements for the modified 
LCS, and have you — are those requirements much different than 
the initial requirements of LCS? 

Secretary Mabus. The small surface combatant task force looked 
at that and did upgrade the survivability by things like hardening 
the area around the magazine, around various combat systems. 
CNO has pointed out very accurately in the past, the best way to 
survive is not to get hit. So we have upped the defensive capabili- 
ties of that ship, and it is also a very ship, too. 

It is important to keep in mind that this is a small surface com- 
batant, that the new upgraded ones have been designated a frigate. 
But they are not destroyers, they are not cruisers, and they have 
a very different role to play. But the survivability for a small sur- 
face combatant, particularly with the upgrades, meets our fleet re- 
quirements and meets the requirements that we have set. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhoee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would say to our 
panel we have good attendance up here, so we are going to be talk- 
ing about a lot of systems, and I will kind of start off on one. Admi- 
ral Greenert, that I think has changed quite a bit, and that is the 
JSOW program [Joint Standoff Weapon]. I think a year ago they 
were talking about adding 4,400 or so of the JSOWs, and that was 
in the 2015 budget. I do not remember. What is the current inven- 
tory? If we were going to get — how many more would that rep- 
resent when you said 4,400? 

Admiral Greenert. I will have to get you those numbers. I do 
not have them handy here. 

Senator Inhofe. I mean, is it like 2,000 now? 

Admiral Greenert. We benchmark against the combat require- 
ment, and, again, I have to get you the number. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, that is fine. But I guess my point is, if 
we were talking about projecting in last year’s budget 4,432 more 
of the JSOWs over the life of the program, which would have in- 
cluded at that time, because we have in this budget, or we had in 
this budget, 200 to be bought, then all of a sudden, at least it was 
to me, the program was terminated. I am just wondering what has 
happened that caused that not to be a necessary component as it 
was considered to be before now? 

Admiral Greenert. Well, we had to take some chances, and I am 
not happy at all. We do not have enough munitions. I am very con- 
cerned about it, and I think I expressed it. But the point was we 
felt we had the combat expenditure. We watched very closely how 
many we used during the year. When I say “combat,” I mean we 
have enough for what we believe would be the model number, and 
can we reconstitute the line, and we felt we could. So we are taking 
risks. It is not good. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. That is a good point. You are adding risk 
by having to do this. You would prefer not to. 
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Admiral Greenert. I would prefer not to. I have risk in other 
munitions that are just bad. It is not a good picture, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Yes. No, that is right. Senator Reed talked 
about. General Dunford, about the F-35. Just to elaborate a little 
bit more, that would actually be there in replacing the F-18s, is 
that correct, and the EA6Bs? 

General Dunford. The AV-8s, Senator. It will replace three air- 
craft — 

Senator Inhofe. All three. 

General Dunford. — all of which are over 20 years old. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. Yes, that is right, 23 years old, the F- 
18s and the E6B-27. So and you have looked at the missions of all 
these, and you are satisfied that these missions are going to be met 
with this change and getting rid of the older, and the E-35s are 
going to be capable of doing it? 

General Dunford. Well, Senator, it will do that, but it is prob- 
ably also important to point out that this actually does not just re- 
place the E-18, the AV-8, or the VA-6. It is a fundamentally dif- 
ferent capability. It is a transformational capability. It will do ev- 
erything that those three aircraft will do, but also in terms of the 
information environment, it will do a significant amount more for 
the Marine Air-Ground Task Eorce. 

Senator Inhofe. You talked about the — no. Admiral Greenert, 
you talked about the pilots, and we have a pilot shortage. You have 
talked to your — the Air Eorce and the problems that they are hav- 
ing right now. Are your problems similar to that? 

Admiral Greenert. They are. What happens is people get de- 
ployed. They are flying all the time. In fact, they are flying so 
much, working up quickly to go on deployment, some of them say 
I cannot even get a wheel done. Then when we come back, we shut 
down, and they sit around here, and they look out on the tarmac, 
and there is a Super Hornet they would love to be flying, but we 
do not have the funding to provide that. They say what is with 
this? This is not what I signed up for. 

Senator Inhofe. That is the same thing that General Walsh 
talked about. 

Admiral Greenert. It is, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. It is the same situation. Now, tell me if this is 
true because I remember bringing this up kind of comparing the 
cost of replacing some training versus retention. As I understand, 
the 10 years of the retention bonus was around $250,000. That is 
in the Air Eorce. Is that comparable to the Navy? 

Admiral Greenert. It is comparable. We have the same thing. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Yes. Then also, that training, if you take 
to them E-22 capability, is going to be something like $17 million. 
I mean, up here we look at the economics of this thing, and obvi- 
ously it is far better if we can retain these people rather than go 
through training. Have you thought of anything specifically that 
would help you in that respect? 

Admiral Greenert. We have, yes, sir. So, we use the term — we 
want to optimize what we call our training plan, our fleet response 
training plan, and you hit the nail on the head. It is getting the 
flying done more consistently throughout, keep them, if you will, 
busy, proficient, that they feel a part, they have a predictable fu- 
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ture out there instead of a cycling process as they get ready to de- 
ploy. 

Senator Inhofe. That is the message I get when I talk to those — 
we know there is a lot of competition with the airlines. We know 
that in the training, it is a supply and demand thing. 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, excuse me. A consistent budget will 
really help us be able to do that. Consistency is key. 

Senator Inhofe. Absolutely. I understand that. You said. Gen- 
eral Dunford, when Senator McCain asked you some specific ques- 
tions about it, you said, and I wrote it down, “Funding below the 
President’s Budget would require a new strategy.” You answered a 
couple of questions about some of the specifics, but what would an 
overall new strategy look like? What are we talking about? 

General Duneord. Well, Senator, what I really meant was that 
on a day-to-day basis, we would not have the marines that are for- 
ward deployed to meet the sure allies, part of the strategy, and to 
respond to crisis, part of the strategy. Then we would have fewer 
forces than were required to meet a single major contingency, and 
so, in my mind that does, from a marine’s perspective, drive the 
need for a new strategy. 

Senator Inhoee. Yes, I understand. 

General Dunford. So it is a capacity issue as well as a readiness 
issue. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. My time has expired, but if you want to 
expand on that for the record, please do because that would be 
something that we need to be equipped with her. 

General Duneord. We will do that. Senator. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Inherently, the Marine Corps organizes, trains, equips, and provides forces to sup- 
port the Nation’s strategy which is where I will focus my remarks. Given the nu- 
merous and complex security challenges we face today, I believe DOD funding at 
the Budget Control Act level, with sequestration, will result in a need to review our 
strategy. Marine Corps Forces would not be able to execute the strategy given the 
implications of the potential resource constraints. 

As a forward deployed force in readiness, the Marine Corps is currently meeting 
the needs of the Nation, though at a cost to modernization and infrastructure. Over 
the coming years, maintaining a deployment to dwell ratio of 1 to 2 has the poten- 
tial to consume readiness at a rate that exceeds the Corps’ institutional ability to 
properly balance and sustain it. We are currently unable to maintain ready forces 
at acceptable levels of readiness for a major OPLAN though we are putting meas- 
ures in place to improve future readiness. The potential for simultaneous OPLAN 
execution in multiple theaters exposes even greater risk. The aforementioned are ex- 
acerbated by sequestration and our initiatives to improve will never gain the irre- 
versible momentum that I am seeking. 

The challenges we have under the current budget may result in a Marine Corps 
with fewer active duty battalions and squadrons than would be required for a single 
major contingency. Further budget reductions will result in fewer Marines and sail- 
ors being forward deployed in a position to immediately respond to crises involving 
our diplomatic posts, American citizens or our interests overseas. The Marine Corps 
will still be able to support OPLAN requirements and forward presence is okay in 
the short term; however, over time we will have to fix capacity and/or adapt strat- 
egy. 

The Marine Corps can currently meet the requirements of a major OPLAN in a 
single theater with challenges in lift and TACAIR capacity in the near term. A ma- 
jority of the ground units are capable of meeting availability to load dates — some 
exceptions exist in key enablers, combat support such as tanks and AAVs, ground 
fire support, maintenance, logistics, and medical. Maintaining readiness levels for 
deployed and next-to-deploy forces impacts the ability for non-deployed forces to be 
ready to respond to other demands. An example of adjusting our service strategy 
would be to fulfill a requirement for a battalion with a two company battalion rath- 
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er than a full three company battalion. Make no mistake, this battalion would be 
as ready and capable as the full battalion; it would just be more streamlined and 
tailored for the specific mission. Inherent in our Marine Corps ethos is the ability 
to be scalable and tailored for specific missions. We can use this strategy to mitigate 
capacity shortfalls while at the same time continue to fulfill the demand for Marine 
Corps capabilities and maintain readiness. 

Another strategy would be to provide in lieu of capabilities. For example, a poten- 
tial increase in rotary wing attack aviation could partially mitigate shortfalls in ar- 
tillery fires, though limitations such as weather and maintenance provide other con- 
siderations for risk. Shortfalls in capacity could be partially mitigated by the Joint 
Force, though capacity and readiness are also challenged for the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force. In total, mitigation strategies only increase our risk to supporting the de- 
fense strategy and serve to provide a false sense that the Marine Corps and Joint 
Force are appropriately sized and balanced. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Manchin? 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of 
you for your service, and appreciate it very much. I will take a lit- 
tle different twist than this. There is not a person I know of in 
West Virginia that is not extremely proud of the military that we 
have and have served with distinction, and truly is proud to have 
the greatest military that history has ever recorded. 

With that being said, I sat in my first meetings in this Armed 
Services, and at that time we had the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Ad- 
miral Mullen was here. The question was asked to Admiral Mullen, 
what is the greatest threat that the United States of America 
faces? I thought I was going to hear his depiction of an evaluation 
of the around the world terror that we were facing. He did not even 
hesitate, and he said that the finances of our country is the great- 
est threat we face. 

We are at $18 trillion and growing. We will grow another half 
a trillion this year. With that being said, people back home in West 
Virginia want us to be responsible. They ask the question, and they 
said, “you know, we hear that our military, our DOD, will spend 
more than the next seven or eight countries combined. How come 
we cannot do it more efficiently or more effectively? If money is the 
problem, we have to make sure that we have the money to do it. 
But are we using the money wisely?” 

So through procurement we are trying to get OTTIS [Operational 
Test/Training Instrumentation System]. We are trying to find out 
why procurements — why we have — everyone has a different plat- 
form. Everything seems to be siloed, if you will, rather than inte- 
grated. I do not know if you all have a comment or an answer to 
that, but it is hard to go back home and explain, you know, we are 
going to be — I think the request is a little under $600 billion this 
year for fiscal year 2016. Is the request $585 [billion]? I think just 
from the Navy, yours has gone from $149 [billion] to $161 [billion], 
your request. 

So they are not going this way, and I know you are saying if se- 
questering kicks in. Sequestering has a real onerous, I think, con- 
notation to it because of the way it is administered. If we allowed 
you all to do maybe things differently than us intervening in it and 
trying to tell you how to do your job, it might be a little bit better. 

I appreciate that, too, and I know it is hard for you all to make 
those comments. Secretary. But are there ways that we can do it 
more effective and efficiently, and what can we do to untie your 
hands to let you do more with maybe a little more challenging fi- 
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nancial, but be able to have the ability to do more with what you 
have? 

Secretary Mabus. Senator, first, you are absolutely correct that 
we as a military have to be efficient, have to be effective, have to 
use the taxpayers’ money very efficiently. My father was the cheap- 
est human that God ever saw fit to put on this Earth I think, and 
I am his son. So, we have been using the tools that this committee 
and this Congress has given, things that I talked about — firm fixed 
price contracts, driving them down, things like that. 

But I will show you a chart. Here is what we have to do to buy 
anything. You cannot read it. I cannot either from here. It is spa- 
ghetti. It is a labyrinth that you have to go through. You could help 
us by taking out some of those things. Make us focus on what is 
important, and that is the outcome. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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Secretary Mabus. We are also looking at things like contracts. 
The Navy spends about $40 billion a year on contracts, and until 
a couple of years ago we could not track that money from the time 
you appropriated — authorized and appropriated it until it got to the 
contract. We can today. We are saving today 10 percent a year, so 
$4 billion a year on contracts. We are going to do better than that. 
Those are hard things. Those are not easy things. 

The last thing is that there are really four parts to DOD or five 
parts. There are the four Services, the three departments — the 
Army, Navy, Air Force. But there is also DOD, the defense agen- 
cies, that are all overhead, and they have grown far, far faster than 
the Services. 

Senator Manchin. Let me just say one thing, and one final thing 
because my time will be running out real quick, and I am so sorry. 
But every time we talk about a lack of resources or money. General 
and Admiral both, it is always reduction-in-force, how it is going 
to affect the people on the front line. But when we look at you all’s 
staff, your staff keeps growing and growing and growing, even 
though you talk about reduction-in-force. It does not make sense 
why we go to the front line immediately and have a reduction-in- 
force when the staff has made no sacrifices. 

Secretary Mabus. Can I take a shot at that, sir? 

Senator Manchin. Whoever. Whoever. 

Secretary Mabus. I am going to defend my two Service Chiefs 
here. Their staffs have not grown. The uniforms and the civilians 
in the Department of the Navy have not grown. In fact, from 2014 
to 2016, we have a difference of 10 civilians. We are not growing. 
In fact, the Marines are shrinking, the Navy is staying steady, and 
the staffs are staying steady or going down. We are doing a 20 per- 
cent reduction in headquarters staff. 

But, again, it is what we call the fourth estate, DOD agencies, 
things like the Defense Finance and Accounting Service, things like 
the Defense Logistics Agency. Their contractors have just grown ex- 
ponentially, and so that is where the growth is coming. It is not — 
I will speak just for the Department of the Navy, it is in not in the 
Department. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Wicker? 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. Secretary Mabus, and maybe we 
will have time to get to that point, but let me go ahead with my 
planned questions. Admiral Greenert, we sort of decided on this re- 
balance to Asia before the latest provocations from Russia, before 
ISIS [the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria] took over so much terri- 
tory. If sequestration returns in October, what sort of gap will 
these cuts create between Asia’s rebalance strategy and the already 
important tasks of deterring Russia and defeating ISIS? Can you 
highlight to this committee the role amphibious ships will have in 
executing these missions? Admiral Greenert? 

Admiral Greenert. Thanks, Senator. Yes, Senator, one of the 
top priorities we have is presence. So other than funding the sea- 
based strategic deterrent, I need to make sure that we are present 
around the world. So my point would be we will pursue forward 
presence. You will not see much reduction under a BCA scenario 
in our forward presence. Most of the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific 
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is what we call forward stationed or forward-deployed naval force 
in Japan, in Singapore, and in Guam. Those will continue to, in 
fact, increase. 

Our distribution around the world is — we are increasing the 
forces in the [U.S.] European Command [EUCOM] as we look at 
how we are going to deploy in the future, strictly for the reason you 
stated with the instability in the AFRICOM [U.S. Africa Com- 
mand] and in the EUCOM region. It is not dramatic, but it is 
there. Amphibious forces play a very important role, which we call 
the “new normal,” the ability to respond quickly to counter ter- 
rorism, to piracy, and to support our forces and defend Americans 
abroad, especially in our embassies. 

Senator Wicker. So the Asia-Pacific rebalance will not take a hit 
from sequestration, and our European presence will not take a hit 
from sequestration. Those hits will take place elsewhere. Is 
that 

Admiral Greenert. Those hits, if you will, will take place in our 
ability to respond to supplement those forces forward, and those 
forces forward will not be as modern as they need to be. We will 
have dramatic decreases in modernization. 

Senator Wicker. Okay. General Dunford, I have been worrying 
aloud about Afghanistan. General Dempsey told our committee last 
week there is a terrorist network that stretches from Afghanistan 
to Nigeria, and we have to keep pressure on it throughout its en- 
tire length. He went on to say “I think Afghanistan is and will re- 
main an anchor point for that pressure.” Do you agree with that. 
General Dunford? 

General Dunford. Senator, I do agree with that. I think of Af- 
ghanistan as a counterterrorism partner and as a platform from 
which the United States can protect its interest in Southwest Asia 
is absolutely critical. 

Senator Wicker. Am I right then to worry about the current 
plans for drawing down our forces in Afghanistan, to worry that 
those are based on more of a political calculation rather than the 
facts on the ground? 

General Dunford. Senator, my understanding from listening to 
Secretary Carter’s testimony, and General Dempsey’s testimony, 
and General Campbell’s testimony is that they are all reviewing 
the current plan in light of the points you just made. 

Senator Wicker. I hope we do. Last week before the committee, 
I pointed out to Secretary Carter and General Dempsey that things 
are headed in the right direction in Afghanistan. I do not know if 
the American people appreciate that, but we have made great gains 
there. President Ghani and his chief opposition leader. Dr. 
Abdullah, and a partnership, they want us there as a stabilizing 
force, and I just hope that we are not about to throw away what 
progress we have made. 

Secretary Mabus, you and I have been friends a long time. Re- 
markable testimony actually. Very profound statement that you 
had, which you, of course, had to abridge during your oral remarks. 
You mentioned what Thomas Paine said about the cause of Amer- 
ica is in a great measure the cause of all mankind. I almost want 
to substitute the word “cost” there, and it seems that it falls on the 
United States of America. You also correctly say for 7 decades the 
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United States and Marine Corps have been the primary protector 
of this international system. We are doing it for everybody else. 

There is a sound basis in this proposition that rising inter- 
national prosperity is directly linked to the U.S. Navy. Thank you 
to our military and to our Navy. We have kept the sea lanes open 
you say. We have kept freedom of navigation open for anybody en- 
gaged in peaceful and legitimate trade. As the President said, we’ve 
been the anchor of global security. 

This is for you, but also for our friends internationally listening 
to this. We are going to have to insist on more of a contribution 
from our international partners. We keep the lanes open for them. 
Our friends in Europe, our [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
NATO friends, our other friends in Europe are depending on what 
exactly you are talking about. I would just say we are going to have 
to collectively come up with a plan to convince our partners in 
international security that it is in their interests, too, to make the 
financial sacrifice to help us afford all of this protection that we are 
giving to the world. Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Mabus. Well, first to say we have been friends for a 
long time, and second to say that it is one of the reasons that we 
are pursuing these partnerships, and that is a message that you 
just gave that I take to countries around the world that we cannot 
do it by ourselves, and that they have to bear their fair share of 
any burden. 

As part of that, to be interoperable with us, to exercise with us, 
to make sure that we go to — we go into things together. One of the 
things that — one of the tangible things that is happening right now 
is the French aircraft carrier Charles de Gaulle is in the Arabian 
Gulf conducting strikes against ISIS. That is a sort of partnership 
that not only we need, but that the world needs. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, and I have gone way over. I hope 
that I speak for Senator Hirono, my ranking member on the Sub- 
committee on Seapower, that you will perhaps ^ve us some lan- 
guage to address the problems you pointed out in that very con- 
fusing chart. If there are suggestions you have for ways that we 
can cut through that red tape and make procurement of important 
weapon systems a little easier and a little more favorable to our 
fighting men and women, I hope you will get that to Senator 
Hirono and me. Thank you. 

Secretary Mabus. I would be very happy to. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman McCain. The Senator is correct. He has gone way 
over. [Laughter.] 

Senator Donnelly? 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have taken 
warning of that comment that you just made. Mr. Secretary, thank 
you for your service, and I want to tell you, and you already know, 
you have a great team sitting there with you. General Dunford, Ad- 
miral Greenert. Admiral, thank you for everything you have done 
for our country. We were extraordinarily blessed to have you on 
command, and we appreciate it. 

I also want to mention, Mr. Secretary and to Admiral Greenert, 
I want to take a moment to recognize the superior performance of 
the Navy’s nuclear forces. It has been exceptional. You have ere- 
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ated a culture of outstanding performance, and it has not gone un- 
noticed. So, as a Nation, we really feel in your debt for having done 
all of that. 

Now I want to ask you about suicide prevention. It has been such 
a challenge for our Services. It has been something we have worked 
on together. What I want to talk about is physician assistance. 
They have a great reputation in the mission, a great reputation for 
medical care. The first is to Admiral Greenert and to Secretary 
Mabus, and then I will get to General Dunford second. But to Ad- 
miral and Mr. Secretary, what are your thoughts about expanding 
the Services’ use of physician assistants specializing in psychiatric 
care to fill some of the provider gaps that we see? 

Admiral Greenert. It is an excellent idea. We have looked at 
things like this. I have to go back and take another round through 
that, but clearly we can use more folks to help us with the resil- 
iency in the psychological arena. 

Secretary Mabus. Senator, I am a big fan of physician assistance, 
of nurse practitioners, of people that we can get out in bigger num- 
bers to help with some of this resiliency, because as you pointed 
out, suicide is one of the big challenges we face, and not just in the 
military. It is the second leading cause of death of Americans 18 
to 32 years old. 

Senator Donnelly. It is a staggering and scary statistic. Gen- 
eral, you have done a great job in embedding mental health pro- 
viders with the expeditionary units. What are your thoughts on the 
utility of physician assistance also helping in the Marine Corps 
with psychiatric care? 

General Dunford. No, Senator, thanks, and I think my answer 
would be similar to Admiral Greenert. It is in the sense that I 
would be supportive of anything that would increase the capacity 
of us to deal with the resilience of our marines and sailors, and 
also their mental health. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay, thank you. Mr. Secretary, at Crane in 
Indiana, we work on counterfeit part detection. How big a threat 
do you see that being in the years ahead? 

Secretary Mabus. Well, it is something that we have seen in the 
past, and it could be critical in the future. It is important for us 
to stay on top of that because some of the counterfeit parts that 
we have detected that Crane found earlier were critical parts in 
our submarines, for example, and you cannot take chances on 
things like that. It is one of those capabilities that we have abso- 
lutely got to keep up, and it is part of the acquisition strategy that 
we have to have adequate oversight. 

I will go a little bit further here in that our acquisition work- 
force, people at Crane, people around the country, that oversaw 
things like this, went down pretty considerably. Since 2010, we 
have been rebuilding that workforce to do exactly some of those 
very specialized skills like that. 

Senator Donnelly. General Dunford, the Marines have played 
such a strong role in Anbar Province in Iraq over the years. A lot 
of extraordinary relations were created between the Marines and 
the Sunni tribes. As we take the battle to ISIL, can you give me 
an update as to what role the Marines are playing in terms of try- 
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ing to cultivate those long-term relationships because they are so 
critical to our success? 

General Dunford. Thank you, Senator, and we do, in fact, have 
forces in Anbar Province today. We have two 25-man training 
teams that are with the Iraqi 7th Division. We also have a Marine 
Corps colonel who is the commander of our Special Purpose Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force, and that force now is focused on sup- 
porting General Austin’s counter-ISIL efforts. 

In addition to developing those relationships in Anbar Province, 
we have marines protecting the embassy in Baghdad, and then also 
we provide the tactical recovery of aircraft and personnel missions. 
So we support the strikes that can win both with carriers and with 
joint force aircraft. We support the strikes that go into Iraq and 
Syria with the V-22 so that if something did happen, we would be 
in a position to recover aircraft and personnel. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Rounds? 

Senator Rounds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank 
you for your service. I would like to follow up a little bit on what 
Senator Inhofe was discussing, and, in particular. Admiral 
Greenert, you were responding to the munitions questions, but this 
would be for both you and General Dunford. In your judgment, are 
your munitions inventories sufficient to support current operations 
and the defense strategic guidance plan? Are there individual mu- 
nitions whose inventories are either present or projected, which are 
insufficient to meet the requirements? If so, what are they, and 
what is being done to address the shortfalls? 

Admiral Greenert. For operations today, we have sufficient mu- 
nitions. For operations in the future, my benchmark year, our 
benchmark year, is 2020. There is a series of missions we have to 
do. They are outlined on the card that I gave you. They are effec- 
tively based upon the war plans. We have insufficient munitions in 
2020, even some munitions in the President’s Budget. They are air- 
to-air. They are surface-to-surface, if you will, cruise missiles. Some 
of our air-to-ground, and as Senator Inhofe mentioned, the joint 
standoff weapon, the JSOW. 

Now, the air-to-air has two elements. There is a longer range and 
a medium range. Both of those have shortfalls. In our lightweight 
torpedo we have a shortfall, and our heavyweight torpedo we have 
a shortfall. A “shortfall” is defined as the combatant commander 
believes they need all of this to win in the model, you know, cam- 
paign, and you have to have enough to reload so that you are not 
just standing around here saying, well, we won, but we are empty, 
if you see what I mean. So that is kind of the baseline, sir. 

Senator Rounds. General Dunford? 

General Dunford. Senator, thank you. We have adequate am- 
munition for today. We have taken risk and ammunition that 
would be needed for a major contingency as we have dealt with the 
budget challenges. The three major areas that we have shortfalls 
are in our javelin systems and tow systems. Those are anti-tank 
weapon systems. The other areas in HIMARS [High Mobility Artil- 
lery Rocket System] rockets, that is an artillery system, a rocket 
for artillery. There are a large number of other smaller areas of 
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ammunition that we are short. Those are the main areas. Again, 
it has been a decision that we have made as we try to balance risk. 

For the Marine Corps, as I mentioned in my opening statement, 
we always ensure that our units that are forward deployed or next 
to deployed have the wherewithal to accomplish the mission. So, 
what we end up doing is taking risks at home station and against 
a major contingency, and that is exactly what we have done in the 
case of ammunition. 

Senator Rounds. Thank you. Secretary Mabus, you pointed out 
in the procurement process the complications and the added costs 
that come with that. Are there programs that would benefit from 
cost reduction initiatives, such as multiyear procurement or block 
buys that do not currently have those authorities? If there are, 
would you care to elaborate on them? 

Secretary Mabus. Well, Senator, thanks to this committee, in 
particular, thanks to Congress, we have multiyear authority on 
things like the Virginia-class, submarines we bought 10 submarines 
for the price of 9 because of that multiyear. Now we have a 
multiyear on the Marine Osprey V-22s, and it has dramatically 
driven down the costs. We have a multiyear on our VDG-51s, our 
destroyers, which has also pretty dramatically driven down the 
costs, block buys on the Littoral Combat Ship. 

Any time we can do that, we very much want to and appreciate 
this committee. Expanding those authorities to do that for weapon 
systems for things like that would certainly be helpful. But it is 
some of the things, as I said in my opening statement, it is just 
basic business concepts, getting more competition in, doing some of 
these longer-term things, so that industry knows what we are 
going to buy so that they can make the investments up front in in- 
frastructure and job training so that they can buy things in eco- 
nomic order quantities so that we can drive the costs down. The 
chart I held up shows just some of the steps that we have to go 
through. Even if we get a multiyear, even if we get a block buy, 
we have to go through this very convoluted process that really adds 
no value at the end, and it does not give us a better weapons sys- 
tem. 

Senator Rounds. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I yield back my 9 
seconds. 

Voice. You are a hero. 

Chairman McCain. Very thoughtful. Senator Blumenthal, you 
have an extra 9 seconds. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
begin by thanking all three of you for your extraordinary service 
to our Nation. Admiral Greenert, particularly, my personal thanks 
to you for your numerous visits to Connecticut and your strong ad- 
vocacy of our Navy’s strength, particularly when it comes to sub- 
marines. I know that all of us on this committee and the American 
people join me in gratitude to you. 

I want to ask a question about submarines, the Virginia Payload 
Module [VPM], which I think is critically important to the Vir- 
ginia-class submarines that we are going to be procuring. The VPM 
adds significantly to the number of Tomahawks that can be pre- 
pared — I think it is 76 percent — which will be especially important 
at a time when the number of boats in our fleet diminishes to min- 
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imum or below minimum strength. I am wondering whether there 
is the possibility that that acquisition program — I know that the 
VPM, Virginia-class, submarines are going to be procured beginning 
in 2019 with one, and then in subsequent year one. Whether that 
program can be accelerated so that more of the Virginia-class boats 
have the VPM and are able to increase their capacity to deliver 
that kind of attack. 

Admiral Greenert. We are going to look at that, Senator, and 
by I think in April/May we will be done studying that. We would 
like to do that. We have to look at the technical risks associated 
with that, so if it is feasible, we will give it a good try to get that 
one. If we go to that year, 2018, we are into — the Secretary just 
mentioned a block buy, that we have a block buy in there. So we 
are going to have to transition that bridge, if you will, into trying 
to manipulate such a major part into a block buy. So I do not know 
what it will do, but we will have to study that. 

Senator Blumenthal. What do you think is the timetable for 
making that determination? 

Admiral Greenert. By May we should have an answer. We will 
be working very closely with your committee and make sure they 
know — I am sorry, with your staff and make sure they know how 
it is coming along. 

Senator Blumenthal. If you could keep us informed, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Admiral Greenert. Will do, yes, sir. 

Senator Blumenthal. Let me move to an issue that I know con- 
cerns all of you, the impact of post-traumatic stress, the care for 
our men and women in uniform. General Dunford, I know you have 
been very, very cognizant and attentive to this issue. Are you satis- 
fied that this budget has enough in the way of resources to deal 
with post-traumatic stress and traumatic brain injury, which, as 
you also know, is the cause of not only a threat to readiness, but 
also suicide and other facts? 

General Dunford. Senator, we consciously protected those pro- 
grams as we built the President’s Budget in 2016. But I would tell 
you, again, it goes back to what happens with BCA levels or se- 
questration. It will become increasingly difficult to protect those 
kinds of programs as well as a number of other programs as we 
draw down the budget even further. 

Senator Blumenthal. On that topic. Secretary Mabus, the 
connectivity to the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) on health 
issues, on a number of personnel-related issues has been ques- 
tioned and challenged in this very room by the VA’s officials and 
by other members of DOD. I wonder whether there is more that 
you can see being done to better relate and transfer information 
that is important to disability claims, to healthcare in the VA, and 
so forth. 

Secretary Mabus. Absolutely, Senator. That is one of the critical 
things we do, particularly for our wounded or injured as we move 
them from active duty to the VA. We have a goal in days of how 
long it takes to move someone. Both Navy and Marine Corps are 
under that goal. We are doing it faster. 

But the goal is not a quick goal. It is too long, and we need to 
get better at that. We need to get better at having systems that 
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talk to each other between DOD and the VA. But it is something 
that we are very, very conscious of, and trying to eliminate some 
of disability determination that both DOD and the VA run, and 
sometimes they do the same things, just at different times. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst? 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank 
you so much for being here today. I appreciate your service and 
your willingness to testify in front of this committee. 

General Dunford, I would like to start with you, sir. The budget 
that we have right now in front of us reflects a switch from land- 
based to operations, large-scale battles, back to being a quick reac- 
tionary force for the Marines, and I know that the Marines are 
going to adapt accordingly. They always do that very well. But I 
do worry that our forces are going through a lot of uncertainty with 
financial constraints, and we seem to be caught off guard by our 
adversaries. 

Our enemies are capturing stockpiles of weapons, some of which 
are the M-16s and the M-4s. We have been using this individual 
weapon system for 50 years now. It was developed in 1964. This 
still remains our soldier and our airmen’s basic rifle, and that puts 
us at an equal playing level with our adversaries on the ground. 
Is it possible that while we are taking a look at advancing our 
ships, modernizing our ships, modernizing our aviation platforms, 
within the budget, is there room to move on advancing individual 
weapon systems that put us at a technological advantage over our 
adversaries? 

General Dunford. Senator, thanks for that question, and that 
actually is one of my greatest concerns. We know historically the 
Marine Corps needs to invest a minimum of about 11 or 12 per- 
cent, and that is fairly small, of our overall obligation authority 
into modernization and capability development. 

This year we are at about 9 percent, so it is lower than it has 
been historically, and I am concerned. But today I think we are 
doing a pretty good job of resetting our capabilities to the fight that 
we had yesterday. I am not satisfied we are investing enough in 
the capabilities that we need to fight tomorrow. What you are sug- 
gesting is modernization of things like weapon systems. 

I would say this. I agree with your point that we need to be able 
to do that, but I also would just make a point that it is not just 
a weapon, it is who is behind that weapon. So, it is still not a fair 
fight even if the enemy has the same weapon as we do. It is the 
marine behind the weapon that makes the M-16 most effective. 

But your point about increased investment in these areas, that 
is one of the sacrifices we have made as we have continue to fight 
today’s fight and make sure our marines that are forward deployed 
have what they need. We have taken risk in our capability develop- 
ment. 

Senator Ernst. Exceptional. Thank you. General, for pointing 
out it is that marine that is behind that weapon system, and mak- 
ing sure that we are training them appropriately and have the 
means to do that is extremely important. One thing that I would 
love to address to both Admiral and to you as well. General, and 
Secretary, in the statements we have talked a little bit about the 
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total force that we have out there, which would include not only 
our active duty personnel, but those Reserve members that are 
being used as operational forces. I would love to hear you elaborate 
a little bit about the role that our Reserve members have played 
in backfilling for your components. 

Admiral Greenert. Well, I would be remiss if I did not acknowl- 
edge this is the 100th anniversary of the Navy Reserve this year, 
in fact, just a few days ago. So happy anniversary to the Navy Re- 
serve. 

Senator Ernst. Yes, happy anniversary. 

Admiral Greenert. We are absolutely unable to function without 
our Navy Reserve today. They have gone from sort of folks that 
were there for a strategic force in case of the big war to now they 
are part of our total force. They do our logistics, all of our logistics, 
a lot of our medical. They are in cyber in a huge way. As we go 
to the unmanned in the remote areas, they are our operators in 
waiting, and a lot of them are integrating fully in that regard. They 
do our Riverine Squadron [RIVRON] force. That means our high 
value units, our submarines, our ships out and around the world, 
and they are building partnership capacity. So there are other 
areas that they are working their way into, so a very effective force 
woven into the fiber of who we are today. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you. 

General Dunford. Senator, thanks. Our ability to meet the com- 
batant commanders’ requirements on a day-to-day basis and in re- 
sponse to a major contingency is inextricably linked to the readi- 
ness of our Marine Corps Reserve. They are integrated into every- 
thing that we do to the point where when we look at our require- 
ments over the next couple of years, we actually have a force gen- 
eration plan that fully integrates our Reserves into our ability to 
meet those forward presence requirements every day. 

So that to us is what we mean by when you use the term “oper- 
ational reserve.” What it means is that we are using them on a 
day-to-day basis to meet not only the routine requirements of the 
combatant commanders, but, again, the historic need for a strategic 
reserve that could respond to an unexpected major contingency. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Hirono? 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank 
you for your service, and a particular aloha mahalo to Admiral 
Greenert, this being your last force posture testimony. 

Secretary Mabus, I am very committed to the rebalance of the 
Asia-Pacific, and we had a discussion about that yesterday between 
you and me. So, it is really important that our efforts to maintain 
stability in the Asia-Pacific area is important to our national secu- 
rity even as there are conflicts arising in other parts of the world. 
As you stated in your testimony, “We must have the right plat- 
forms in the right places to ensure our friends and allied under- 
stand our commitment.” So the rebalance has to be more than rhet- 
oric, and as we discussed yesterday, I trust that the Navy, as it up- 
dates its strategic lay down and dispersal plans will, ensure that 
future plans will reflect the rebalance in terms of equipment, per- 
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sonnel, and partnership opportunities. I certainly look forward to 
further discussions with you. 

Secretary Mahus, do you think that this budget reflects our con- 
tinued commitment to the rebalance with sufficient specificity? 

Secretary Mabus. Senator, I do. The commitment to the rebal- 
ance is real. It is absolute. You can begin to see the things that 
are already happening. You are seeing the second deployment of an 
LCS to Singapore, and by 2017 we will have four LCSs in Singa- 
pore. The crews will fall in on the ships instead of the ships coming 
back home. 

Today you are seeing more than 1,000 marines rotationally de- 
ployed to Darwin, Australia, and within the next year or 2 that will 
go up to a full — nearly 2,500 marines. Special Purpose Marine Air 
Ground Task Force. You are seeing the plans that we have to put 
our newest equipment, both ships and aircraft, in the region. We 
are going from about 55 percent of our fleet in the Pacific to 60 per- 
cent. 

But I think the important number is that the fleet is getting big- 
ger so that 60 percent of this fleet is going to be bigger than the 
fleet of the past. We in this budget specifically have the resources 
to carry out that, but I will echo Admiral Greenert and General 
Dunford. This is the minimum that we have to have in order to do 
not only the rebalance, but all the other missions that we are 
called upon to do. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. I think I heard your response to 
Senator Donnelly’s question about your concern about counterfeit 
parts, and I believe you said that you do have a concern about that. 
I just wanted to ask you one question, though. You do have a con- 
cern about counterfeit parts. 

Secretary Mabus. Yes. 

Senator Hirono. So I was just wondering whether you were 
aware of any technological product that can be embedded in parts 
to ensure that it is not a counterfeit part. 

Secretary Mabus. Senator, I am not aware of any specific chip 
or whatever that you can imbed in it. What I am aware of is that 
our quality control folks, places like Crane, Indiana, that the Sen- 
ator was talking about, are exceptionally good at spotting those 
counterfeits. 

Senator Hirono. I am aware of a particular product that I would 
love to talk with you further in a different context. 

Regarding your energy efforts, we do need a sustained long-term 
commitment to research and development in this area, and meeting 
our energy security needs and preserving the superiority of our 
forces in the face of energy supply challenges in the 21st century 
are important goals. In your testimony, you highlighted the 2009 
formal energy goals for the Department of the Navy, which in- 
cludes using energy more efficiently and diversifying our sources of 
power, and certainly, I will agree with your efforts. Could you give 
us an update briefly on the 2009 formal energy goals, and how does 
the President’s Budget proposal support these energy goals? 

Secretary Mabus. I would be happy to. The biggest goal was by 
no later than 2020, at least half of all energy, both afloat and 
ashore, will come from non-fossil fuel sources. The goal is to make 
us better warfighters. In terms of our basis, we will be there at the 
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end of 2015, and we are saving money by doing it. We will have 
a gigawatt of power into our bases from non-fossil fuel sources by 
the end of 2015. 

In terms of afloat, we will buy no alternative fuels unless it is 
absolutely cost competitive with traditional fuels, but that seems to 
be the case even with today’s low oil prices, and we are moving 
pretty aggressively to do that. We have demonstrated — we have 
certified all of our ships. We have certified all our ships. We have 
certified all our aircraft on this. In terms of efficiencies, we are 
making great strides in efficiencies, and the President’s Budget 
supports both the diversifying — the kinds of energy and also the ef- 
ficiencies. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, and I appreciate the indulgence of 
the chair. I have gone over. Mahalo. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte? 

Senator Ayotte. I want to thank the chairman, and I want to 
thank all of you for your leadership to the country and our military 
at such an important time. I just wanted to associate myself with 
some of the comments that Senator Blumenthal made about the 
Virginia Payload Module. I am very interested if that is feasible as 
well. Admiral, in going forward, and I look forward to seeing what 
you come forward with in May. I think it is important if we can 
expedite that and it is possible to do that. 

I also wanted to follow up. Admiral. In your prepared statement, 
you noted that our naval shipyards and depots are critical to main- 
taining warfighter readiness for the force, and I certainly agree 
with that. In order to have a strong attack submarine fleet, we 
need to ensure that those submarines are maintained properly and 
quickly, and that they are combat ready. 

One thing that I wanted to ask about is making sure that the 
facilities we have are prepared to do that, and doing that in the 
most efficient way so that we can save dollars and get things done 
sooner. I know that Senator King shares my pride with the work 
done at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, and, in fact, they have — 
the workers at the shipyard have actually been producing ahead of 
schedule the maintenance — just recently in April of last year they 
undocked the USS Topeka days ahead of schedule — 20 days ahead 
of schedule. In June following a maintenance availability, the 
workers at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard returned the USS Cali- 
fornia to the fleet 14 days ahead of schedule. In September they 
delivered the USS Springfield back to the fleet ahead of schedule 
and under budget. 

One of the things that they have brought to attention of my office 
is that they are doing this with facilities that are frankly outdated 
in some instances. They are working in structural shops that are 
on average over 100 years old, and have deteriorated to the point 
of partial failure. For example, the heat treat forge area was re- 
cently condemned, and the buildings have exceeded their useful 
life. The fact that they are delivering faster and under budget even 
with these facilities, can you imagine what they could do with more 
modern facilities? 

There is a military construction project that has been submitted 
for reprogramming. It is called P-266 Structural Shops Consolida- 
tion. It will address many of the problems that I just talked about. 
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and it will achieve efficiencies, improve working conditions, most 
importantly, save money and time, which I know we are all looking 
to do, and result in submarines being sent back to the fleet even 
more quickly. I am confident if we are able to do this, it will allow 
them to do an even better job, and they are doing an incredible job 
now. 

So, Admiral, I am not expecting you to be familiar with all of 
these projects offhand, but this is a very important one to our ship- 
yard, and I think that will, most importantly, drive cost efficiencies 
and results for the Navy. So I would like an update on where this 
reprogramming request sits. Obviously I do not need you — if you 
have it now, great. If you do not, if that is something you could 
submit to your office as quickly as possible, I would appreciate it. 

Admiral Greenert. I will take it for the record and get you a 
complete answer. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Naval Shipyards are critical to our warfighting readiness. Despite current fiscal 
constraints, we are working hard to address the most critical deficiencies at the 
shipyards. For example, between 2012 and 2015, the Navy invested more than $240 
million to repair and modernize the infrastructure at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

One of Navy’s investments at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is a fiscal year 2014 
military construction project, also known as P-266, which will considerably update 
and consolidate the structural shops at the shipyard. Unfortunately, the project re- 
quires an additional $20 million to execute, so we are preparing a reprogramming 
package for Department of Defense and Congressional approval. Pending Congres- 
sional approval, we expect to award the project before the end of this fiscal year. 

Senator Ayotte. I also wanted to follow up just to ask in general 
about the importance of the Navy civilian workforce, and what we 
see. Secretary Mabus, in terms of the importance of the civilian 
workforce. Many of them — I think as the economy improves, the 
competition for the types of skills that they have, that they are able 
to work obviously on such important equipment like our attack 
submarines or other equipment, then we are going to see more 
competition for their skills. We want to make sure that they stay 
in the Navy and able to serve the Navy. 

So can you talk to me about what is the strength of the civilian 
workforce? How do we see recruitment going forward? What are 
the challenges we face there, and any concerns you may have? 

Secretary Mabus. Thank you. Senator. In terms of the public 
shipyards like Portsmouth, if you want to see the effects of seques- 
tration, you do not have to look any further than that. There was 
a hiring freeze put in place because of sequestration, so as people 
left they could not be replaced. There was a furlough that some of 
them were exempt from, but not all. There was the government 
shutdown when they could not work. 

Because of all those things, we have a backlog in those public 
shipyards. They do great work, but they have to have enough of 
those artisans, enough of those people with the specific skills to do 
it. Again, that is a great tangible example of not only effects imme- 
diately of sequestration, but how it stretches out because it will 
take until about 2018, as the CNO said, to recover from that. 

The civilian workforce writ large, we would not have a fleet to 
put to sea without those civilians, and we lost 12 civilians killed 
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in the line of duty at the Washington Navy Yard. So they are in 
every way an integral, vital part of our Navy and Marine Corps. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Admiral? 

Admiral Greenert. Ma’am, this morning there is a great article 
on what the director for Office of Personnel Management is trying 
to do for quick hiring. We are trying desperately to hire people into 
our shipyards because we need to huild it up. It is hard. The se- 
questration has hurt us, and the Gordian Knot is getting through 
the paperwork to hire someone. It is difficult to compete for this 
young talent. 

Senator Ayotte. These are incredibly talented people. I mean, I 
have had the chance to meet many of them, exactly. 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator King? 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Greenert, I 
want to associate my comments. It must be — I am sure you are 
very sad that this is your last hearing before this committee, but 
you have had a long and very distinguished career, and I want to 
thank you. Secretary Mabus, your dad should have met my dad. I 
can remember my dad standing in front of me on the long distance 
telephone looking at his watch watching the time go by. I think 
they would have had some spiritual kinship. 

Admiral Greenert, the Arctic is an important area of policy, and 
I know you have been looking at it. The Navy has developed a 
strategy. Just briefly, do you see the Arctic as an emerging area 
of important — of strategic importance, national security importance 
to this country? 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, I do. I think we need to look at it 
deliberately and understand it. Therefore, things like ICEX [Ice Ex- 
ercise], where we were together almost a year ago, we need to do 
it more frequently, get industry up there and study the place, find 
out when is it going to melt, what are the sea lines of communica- 
tion that will open, are there territorial disputes? Who has them? 
Are there threats? Russia is increasing their military presence. It 
sorts of makes sense, and if that is where a sea line of communica- 
tion is. But also, how do we survive up there, our ships, our air- 
craft, and our people? 

Senator King. I think just a simple example about infrastruc- 
ture, icebreakers, we have one heavy duty, one medium duty Coast 
Guard. The Russians have 17 icebreakers in the Arctic. If we are 
taking about innocent passage, trade, icebreakers are the highway 
builders, if you will, and that is an area. I know it is not a naval 
question, but, I mean, that is an example of how we are really not 
adequately, I believe, focusing on our strategic interests in that re- 
gion. 

Again, for Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, it strikes me 
that one of the issues that really is not talked about — we talked a 
lot about sequestration, and I do not have to pile on on that sub- 
ject. We all agree that it is a serious risk to the national security 
of this country. But the industrial base, you cannot turn off and on 
a shipyard. One of the things that worries me as I look at charts 
from Bath Iron Works, for example, in Maine that if we do not 
have the workload, the employment drops down. If a skilled ship- 
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builder leaves to go to some other area of the country or some other 
profession, they are gone and you cannot just turn that back on. 
Secretary Mabus, is that something that concerns you? 

Secretary Mabus. It concerns me every day, Senator, and it is 
one of the reasons that I said in my opening statement — the larger 
statement of the committee, that I will protect shipbuilding to the 
maximum extent possible because it not reversible. If you do not 
build a navy ship one year, you never build it. It is not something 
that money the next year can make up, and it is primarily because 
of that industrial base. If you lose those highly skilled workers and 
their unique skills, they are not easily learned. In fact, I was — as 
Senator Reed said, I was at Quonset Point with keel laying for the 
USS Colorado. They recognized more than 10 people who were 
celebrating their 40th anniversary at that shipyard that had 
worked there for more than 40 years. 

So the industrial base if you lose it, if you lose these high qual- 
ity, high-skilled shipbuilders, you do not get them back. You see 
the effects today in terms of Bath or some of our shipyards. What 
you see is the effects on our fleet 10 years from now, 15 years from 
now, 20 years from now. It is something that I have said — evi- 
dently I used a term that nobody else had used much, but I am 
going to protect shipbuilding until the last dog dies. We are going 
to try to stay there partly for the industrial base, but also for our 
Navy. 

Senator King. One of the problems is the long lead time means 
that the shortchanging we are doing now is going to have the effect 
5, 10 years from now — I remember learning in driver’s ed that if 
you are going above a certain speed, your headlights will not illu- 
minate the wall in time for you to stop. In effect, there is a wall 
out there we are very close to hitting. We just will not know it for 
about 10 years because of the decisions we are making now in 
terms of the shortsightedness of this sequester policy. 

Secretary Mabus. We are living today with decisions that were 
made 10, 15 years ago in terms of the size of our fleet. The people 
sitting in all these chairs 15, 20 years from now will be living with 
the decisions we make today. As I said, in shipbuilding, they are 
not reversible. 

Senator King. Well, you ended your prepared testimony with a 
quote from Theodore Roosevelt about the Navy as an instrument 
of peace. From that same speech, Roosevelt said something that is 
extraordinarily applicable to the discussion we have been having 
today about readiness. He said, “The veteran seamen of our war- 
ships are as of high a type as can be found in any Navy which rides 
the waters of the world. They are unsurpassed in daring and reso- 
lution, in readiness and thorough knowledge of their profession.” 
This is Teddy Roosevelt 100 years ago. “To build the finest ship 
with the deadliest battery and to send it afloat with a raw crew, 
no matter how brave they are individually would be ensure dis- 
aster if a foe of average capacity were encountered.” This is the 
payoff line. “Neither ships nor men can be improvised when the 
war has begun.” 

General Dunford, I would assume you — this is all about readi- 
ness and training and the irresponsibility of our not solving this 
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funding problems so that you can have your men and women 
ready. 

General Dunford. Absolutely, Senator. I mean, that is what you 
expect from the Nation’s ready force is that when you call us we 
are there. As I mentioned earlier, when you call us for today’s cri- 
sis, we respond actually today, and that is what it is all about. 

Senator King. Thank you, gentlemen, for your service. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine? 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all the 
witnesses. Admiral Greenert, I add my comments to those of my 
colleagues about your service, and we will miss you at these hear- 
ings. I am sure Angus was joking a bit when he said you are so 
sad to be here for the last time, but you have been very, very help- 
ful, and we all appreciate that. 

On sequester, I cannot resist. Secretary Mabus, since you started 
talking about how cheap your dad was. I have done a lot of budg- 
ets. I have done them as the managing director of a law firm with 
lawyers in three countries. I have done them as a mayor. I have 
done them as a governor. I am the only governor in the history of 
my State — this is a sad accolade, not a good one. I am the only one 
in the history of my State that left office with a smaller budget 
than the one I started with because of being governor in the worst 
recession in 75 years. 

Sequester violates every principle of good budgeting that any 
competent manager in the public or private sector would follow. Pe- 
riod, full stop. Sequester violates every principle of budgeting that 
any competent private or public sector manager would follow. I am 
proud that one of my first votes as a Senator in February 2013 was 
to eliminate the sequester. I know how to find budgetary savings. 
I have done it my whole life. But non-strategic across-the-board 
cuts can be done with the slide rule. It is not about the application 
of human judgment, and any budgetary philosophy that says we do 
not care about human jud^ent, we are just going to do this kind 
of across-the-board cutting is foolish. 

I have watched us have very significant discussions on this com- 
mittee where I think we have all come to bipartisan consensus 
about Afghanistan, and let me make an analogy, that a calendar- 
based strategy is a bad idea, a conditions-based strategy is a good 
idea. I just want to analogize that to our budgetary reality. We are 
either going to be sequester-based and say, “well, we are obligated 
to follow caps that Congress put in place in August 2011 before we 
saw the degree of cyber attacks from Northern Korea, before we 
saw the President of Russia, Vladimir Putin, go into the Ukraine, 
before ISIL was gobbling up territory in Iraq and Syria, before 
Boko Haram was slaughtering thousands upon thousands of people 
in Africa.” 

We are either going to be sequester-based and ignore every bit 
of reality that has occurred since August 2011, or we are going to 
be conditions based in our budgeting. I would just like to ask all 
my colleagues, we have decided on Afghanistan I think as a body, 
that we ought to be conditions-based, not calendar-based. I would 
say for purposes of funding our military and other priorities, let us 
be just as conditions-based, and let us not grab onto some bizarre. 
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incompetent budgetary theory and elevate that over the security of 
the Nation. So that is just my editorial comment, and what I in- 
tend to do as a member of the Budget Committee, as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, and certainly in any floor activity 
about budget or appropriations. 

I want to offer some praise to General Dunford and Admiral 
Greenert. In your written testimony, and you had to truncate it 
here today, you both talked about something that I think is really 
important, which is helping your marines and sailors transition 
from active life to civilian life. The transition of people into a civil- 
ian workforce where only 1 percent of adults have served in the 
military, so there is not a natural understanding for what a gun- 
nery sergeant does or what an E-5 is. They care about that transi- 
tion, which is something that I think the DOD generally has kind 
of woken up to more recently as we have Iraq and Afghanistan war 
vets, especially enlisteds, with unemployment rates that are unac- 
ceptably high. 

I think you have all come a long way in the last couple of years 
in being really intentional about this. In both of your written testi- 
monies, you talk about efforts that have been underway to help 
folks get credentials that match civilian work skills, and to help 
people think in a more significant way about that transition. Gen- 
eral Dunford knows I have a son who is an officer in the Marine 
Corps, and about 2 weeks into taking his first platoon, he called 
me up and he said, “hey. Dad, my NCO [noncommissioned officer], 
who is, you know, the guy I am really relying on, has just told me 
he is leaving in 2 weeks, and he does not know how to find a job.” 

If you wait until somebody is at the end of their time and then 
try to cram it all into their head, and help them figure out how to 
transition in the last couple of weeks, it is not going to work very 
well. But if you start on day one and make that a priority, it will 
work a lot better, and our marines will be marines for life, and our 
sailors will be sailors for life. I give you all a lot of credit for mak- 
ing that a priority, and your written testimony today attributes to 
it. 

One question that I want to ask may be a question for the record 
because it may involve classified information. I am concerned about 
the civility of the Government of Bahrain. The 5th Fleet is 
headquartered in Bahrain, and that 5th Fleet is not only important 
for our defense, but it keeps open sea lanes in an important part 
of the world that allow shipments of oil and other shipments that 
affect the global economy. 

The instability of Bahrain, in my view, causes me significant con- 
cern about the long-term viability of the 5th Fleet there as its 
headquarters. Certainly the security of the lives of those Americans 
who are serving, but also whether that is — can we have a 5th Fleet 
strategically positioned there given that instability? Maybe for the 
record, I would like to ask if you could just offer some thoughts, 
appropriately classified if need be, about what the instaMlity 
issues, what threats that poses and what the Navy is doing to con- 
sider how to mitigate those threats, if you could. Admiral Greenert. 

Admiral Greenert. I will take that for the record and give you 
a complete answer. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, Senator Kaine. I thank you also 
for your eloquent dissertation on sequestration, and I totally agree 
with it. I thank you for that. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Cotton. Mr. Secretary, Admiral, General, thank you 
very much for your years of distinguished service to our country 
and for all of the men and women you represent, the sailors, the 
marines, and the civilians. I was an Army guy myself. General 
Dunford, I have had many of your marines tell me that the Army 
stands for “ain’t ready for Marines yet.” That is not true, is it? 

General Dunford. It just may he. Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Cotton. That is a shocking revelation. Well, there is no 
substitute for an Army, but there is also certainly no substitute for 
a Navy and Marine Corps that is constantly on watch all around 
the globe, that is never in peacetime phase because it always de- 
ployed somewhere. We are very grateful for what you all do. 

Admiral Greenert, you have written and spoken at greater length 
in other forums about the concepts of payloads, not platforms. 
Could you give us maybe a truncated simple version here of what 
you mean by that and how it informs the procurement plan for the 
Navy in the future? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, Senator. We are a capital intensive 
service, and so when we build a ship it is there for 30 years at 
least, and been longer. To put an inte^ated complicated system 
there in there inside — a weapon system in such a vessel, when you 
want to change it out, you have to take the ship out of service 18 
months to 2 years. We cannot do that anymore. We cannot afford 
to take it out of service. That is one. Two, the industry and tech- 
nology is moving so fast, they can put together a weapon system 
that can come in a modular fashion. 

So the deal today is to put together a platform, what I call a plat- 
form that has enough cooling volume, persistence and time at sea, 
and the ability to support the upgrades — quick and fast upgrades. 
The Enterprise was our first aircraft carrier built in 1961. Its first 
mission was the Cuban Missile Crisis. Its last mission was off Af- 
ghanistan in 2012, and it had the most modern systems we had, 
a platform with several changes of payloads. So, that is what I am 
getting at. It applies to aircraft, and it applies to ships for sure. 

Senator Cotton. General Dunford, would you care to comment 
on how that concept may or may not apply to a ground force like 
the Marine Corps or, for that matter, the Army? 

General Dunford. Senator, I would like to take that for the 
record. I am not sure I can answer that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

This concept of payloads, not platforms, is an important one for us, as a scalable 
and rapidly deployable force. One of the hallmarks of Marine Corps organization is 
that the Marine Air Ground Task Force (MAGTF) can be of variable size and pos- 
sess a myriad of capabilities to meet the needs of Combatant Commanders. So this 
idea is deeply ingrained in our institutional culture. As far as how this impacts our 
development and procurement of equipment, I must first echo the Chief of Naval 
Operations comments related to shipbuilding. This is particularly applicable to the 
Navy’s amphibious fleet which provides the ability to provide a number of various 
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payloads to meet a number of different missions. Amphibious ships are inherently 
adaptive to the force package embarked and perform the widest range of missions 
of any ship in our battle force inventory. The ships, along with a MAGTF are the 
Swiss army knife in a commander’s tool kit. The demand for this capability is rising 
as it proves to offer legitimate crisis response for our friends and deterrence to our 
foes. 

Additionally, when developing future systems, the USMC always anticipates both 
missions and technologies which do not currently exist. We seek to provide room for 
development in our equipment portfolios by procuring materiel with growth capacity 
that will allow for the expansion of capabilities to meet requirements that have not 
yet been levied. 

Senator Cotton. Admiral Greenert, would you like to comment, 
because obviously the Navy and the Air Force are much bigger 
platforms, more capital intensive investments than General 
Dunford tends to use in the Marine Corps than the Army uses in 
its ground operations. 

Admiral Greenert. Well, again, payloads and platforms. My 
support for General — I am a supporting entity for the Marine 
Corps, so when I build an amphibious ship, it has to be able to ex- 
pand to bring in the Marines’ systems as they evolve and expand. 
So it is very much a part of what I support for General Dunford, 
and, in fact, we fell behind in that regard. As the marines went 
ashore, if you will, in Afghanistan and Iraq, we did not evolve in 
our ships, and now we are making that adjustment working to- 
gether. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. I also would like to associate myself 
with the comments of Senator Kaine and Senator McCain about 
the impact of sequestration, in particular the impacts on readiness. 
I would be curious to hear from both Admiral Greenert and Gen- 
eral Dunford about the timeline that you think may be required to 
get back to full readiness in your two Services. 

Admiral Greenert. If we have a predictable, stable budget at 
the right level, which we believe the President’s Budget is mini- 
mally there, we will be back where we need to be in 2018 for our 
carrier strike groups and 2020 for my amphibious readiness groups 
that are supporting General Dunford. 

General Duneord. Senator, our timeline is roughly the same, 
sometime between 2018 and 2020. But, of course, that very much 
is dependent on future budgets as well. 

Senator Cotton. Could you care to comment on the status of mo- 
rale for your sailors and your marines, especially over the last 2 
years, in a sequestration environment? 

Admiral Greenert. Well, when sequestration hit morale, it was 
hard on them. It was a hit to morale. They were angry. They did 
not understand. What is this? What did I do? So now the families 
are angry. They have gotten over that. Today they are anxious, but 
morale is good overall. It is not very good, and it is not poor. It is 
good. They understand that we are looking out for their basic 
needs, and we are providing them ready forces when they deploy. 
But there is a great anxiety out there, and if we go back to that, 
I am not sure exactly what is going to happen. I lived through this 
in the late 1970s and the early 1980s. 

General Dunford. On balance. Senator, we have a very young 
force. I would probably describe the reaction as angst at this point. 
They are concerned about it. Where I am mostly concerned, though, 
are the mid-grade staff NCOs and the mid-grade officers who are 
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looking to the future of uncertainty, and would make decisions to 
leave the Marine Corps when we want them to stay. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. Thank you all again for your serv- 
ice, and thank you again for all the hard work that marines and 
sailors you represent do as well as their families since there is no 
peacetime Navy or Marine Corps, and you are always on watch. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Shaheen? 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all very 
much for being here. Secretary Mabus, Admiral Greenert, and Gen- 
eral Dunford, and thank you for your service to the country. Admi- 
ral Greenert, we are going to miss you, but we hope you will be 
back in another capacity at some point. 

As we were discussing. Admiral, before the hearing started, I 
had, as you all know, the great opportunity yesterday to embark 
with the USS New Hampshire submarine to go out for the day, to 
dive with the submarine. It was really an experience of a lifetime, 
and I very much appreciated that. I was especially impressed by 
the dedication and the professionalism of our men serving on that 
submarine as on all of our submarines, impressed by the teamwork 
that they experienced that, as they pointed out to me, that a sub- 
marine only runs if everybody works together. The cook knew as 
much about the ship and how it was laid out and the operations 
as the people in the operations room. So it was very impressive. 

One of the things that became clear as we were discussing with 
folks about their experience on the New Hampshire was that 
while — General Dunford can appreciate this. A lot of the discussion 
during the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq has been about the toll 
that that has taken on our fighting men and women. One of the 
things that was clear yesterday, and not because anyone on the 
New Hampshire complained about it, but the toll that the reduction 
in our ships and their capacity has on the men and women who 
serve on those ships, because the deployments increase just as our 
deployments during Iraq and Afghanistan in a way that I think is 
less clear to the American public, and the toll that that takes. 

I wonder. Admiral or Secretary Mabus, if either of you would like 
to speak to what that shortfall in our ship capacity, the impact that 
that has on the men and women who are serving on those ships. 

Admiral Greenert. You explained it very well. Senator. There is 
a commitment, a covenant that we have for providing ready forces 
forward around the world to be able, as we like to say, where it 
matters when it matters. If you have less ships distribute, those 
which are there will stay on the watch longer. We have a phe- 
nomenon that we are trying to get out of, as we were just describ- 
ing how long it would take to get our readiness right, and that is 
when we have sequestration, all of our maintenance slowed down 
in Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Puget. All of our shipyards slowed 
down to kind of parade rest, as we like to say. So now, we are try- 
ing to get that back up, get the workforce back because many left 
as a result of sequestration. 

Somebody is out there standing the watch, and that is that 
longer deployment waiting for the other folks to get their mainte- 
nance and training done to come out to relieve them. That hurts 
and takes a while. 
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Secretary Mabus. Senator, in the early 90s we had about a 400- 
ship Navy, and we had on average 100 ships forward deployed. 
Today we have a little bit less than a 300-ship Navy, and we still 
have 100 ships forward deployed. So you explained it very well. 
Sailors are going out for longer. They are staying for longer. 

One of the things that we have been working on is trying to 
make those deployments more predictable, and not just the deploy- 
ments, but the things the CNO was talking about — the training, 
the maintenance, and the surge capability when they come back — 
and it is called the optimized fleet response plan. We are doing it 
for our carriers first then our strike groups. We are going to do it 
for our amphibious ready groups next. But it is trying to do that. 

The last thing I would like to say is that it is one of the reasons 
that I remain so committed to shipbuilding, to getting the right 
number of those gray hulls so that it will ease some of the stress 
on the sailors who — the men and women who sail in them. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. Well, one of the things I neglected 
to say that you all know is that the USS New Hampshire is a Vir- 
ginia-class, submarine, and one of the things that was very exciting 
to hear from folks on the ship was that they always feel very good 
when it is the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard who has done the work 
because they do such a great job at the shipyard. So I had to put 
that plug in for the Portsmouth Shipyard because they do such 
great work. 

I am really out of time, but, Mr. Chairman, if I could ask one 
more question? 

Chairman McCain. Other than a commercial? Yes. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. Secretary Mabus, last September 
the Departments of Energy, Navy, and Agriculture awarded con- 
tracts to three companies to construct and commission bio refin- 
eries to produce drop-in fuels to help meet our transportation 
needs, drop-in bio fuels. Can you speak to why you think this is 
so important for the Navy? 

Secretary Mabus. It is important because it makes us better 
warfighters. It is important because it takes fuel away as a weapon 
to be used against us. All you have to do is look at the headlines 
about Crimea, the Ukraine, Europe today, and Russia using fuel as 
a weapon, and we are trying to avoid that. It will also help us 
smooth out some of these price swings in the oil and gas market. 

Finally, I am a big believer in the free market. I think you need 
competition in things like fuels. Now, we are — we will not buy any 
alternative fuel unless it is absolutely priced competitive with tra- 
ditional fuels. The other two requirements that we have, one is 
that it be drop-in as you said. We are not changing engines or set- 
tings. Third, that it take no land out of food production. So we are 
looking at second generation, third generation biofuel production. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Graham? 

Senator Graham. Thank you all for your service. What is the mo- 
rale in the Marine Corps like. General? 

General Dunford. Senator, it is high. 

Senator Graham. Yes, well, it should be high because you are the 
finest fighting force on Earth. I want to tell the Marine Corps and 
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the Navy better days are coming to the families. We are going to 
get our act together in Congress. I do not know exactly how yet, 
but we will. We are not going to leave you hanging. We are not 
going to take modernization off the table so you cannot fight the 
next war effectively, and we are going to somehow solve the prob- 
lem we have created, so just hang in there. Keep your chin up and 
focused on the mission. 

General, do you agree it would be smart to leave a residual force 
behind in Afghanistan if conditions require it? 

General Dunford. I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. From a Navy perspective. Admiral, do you be- 
lieve that the threats we face are growing as I speak? 

Admiral Greenert. I do, absolutely. 

Senator Graham. Do both of you agree that there are more ter- 
rorist organizations with more capability, with more safe havens, 
with more weapons, with more desire to attack the homeland than 
any time since 9/11? 

Admiral Greenert. I do. 

General Dunford. I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. When it comes to Iraq and Syria, do you agree 
with me that if we take ISIL on, and when I say “we, the United 
States and the region, that we must win? 

General Dunford. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Graham. How many marines were involved in the first 
battle and second battle of Fallujah? 

General Dunford. The first battle. Senator, was about two regi- 
mental combat teams of — in the order of 6,000. The second battle, 
and, of course, there were soldiers as well. The second battle was 
about 14,000 U.S. forces. That is marines and soldiers. 

Senator Graham. So do you agree with me without that capacity, 
it would have been very difficult for the Sunni tribes to prevail over 
al-Qaeda in Iraq at the time? 

General Dunford. Without, absolutely. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Okay. So we are about to fight a bigger force, 
and how many members of our military do we have in Iraq today? 

General Dunford. Senator, I do not know the exact numbers, 
but I think on the order of 3,000. 

Senator Graham. How many of those are marines? 

General Dunford. We have about 500 marines. Senator. They 
are actually on the ground in Iraq. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me, both of you, that ISIL 
represents a threat to us, not just the region? 

General Dunford. I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with that. Admiral? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. So anybody who thinks that defeating or de- 
stroying ISIL is their problem, not ours, is making a huge mistake? 

General Dunford. I agree with that. Senator. 

Admiral Greenert. We have to prevail, yes. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree that it is in our national security 
interests to make sure that not only are they degraded and de- 
stroyed, but they do not come back? 

General Dunford. I agree with that. Senator. 
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Senator Graham. Do you agree with me that the best way to en- 
sure that you degrade and destroy ISIL is having some American 
ground forces to help the regional forces? 

General Dunford. Senator, right now I think it is critical that 
we provide U.S. support, and I think we are waiting for General 
Austin to make a recommendation as to exactly what that support 
would he. 

Senator Graham. Does that not guarantee the highest chance of 
success is to have some American capability on the ground enhanc- 
ing our regional partners? 

General Dunford. Certainly my perspective would be as a link 
to our supporting capability. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me that any marine, or sol- 
dier, or sailor, or airman who participate in these operations would 
be protecting the Homeland? 

General Dunford. I believe that. Senator. 

Senator Graham. If somebody died trying to deal with ISIL in 
Iraq or Syria, they would have died on behalf of protecting their 
Nation? 

General Dunford. They would have died in protecting our na- 
tional interests is clear. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me that if we do not stop 
ISIL sooner rather than later, the likelihood of another attack 
against this country grows? 

General Dunford. I think it grows, but also I think if we do not 
stop them, there will be destabilization in the region as well. It is 
inimical to our national interests. 

Senator Graham. Do you worry about the king of Jordan if they 
do not at least get slowed down or degraded pretty quickly? 

General Dunford. I do. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you. Admiral? 

Admiral Greenert. I do. Senator, yes, I do. 

Senator Graham. So to both of you and to those who serve under 
you, I am sorry that some of you may have to go back. I regret it 
more than you will ever know. But I think you know better than 
anyone else why you may have to go back. The only commitment 
I will make as a Senator from South Carolina is that if you go 
back, you go back to win, and that we get this right this time. 
Thank you all for your service. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Senator McCaskill? 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. Thank you all for being here. I 
sometimes neglect to say how much respect I have for all of you. 
I am so busy getting after something that I forget to tell you, so 
let me do that before I get after something. 

Admiral Greenert, I am dismayed about the Fat Leonard scan- 
dal. I am dismayed because it rips at the fabric of honor and integ- 
rity that defines our military. One of the things that I have tried 
to do since I was allowed to join this important committee is make 
sure when we have those moments that consequences go to the 
very top instead of hanging out at the middle or the bottom, which 
has sometimes occurred when there is a scandal like this. So I 
would like you or Secretary Mabus to speak to the accountability 
of those at the top of the chain of command for this conduct that 
occurred on their watch. 
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Secretary Mabus. The Leonard Francis scandal 

Senator McCaskill. Correct. 

Secretary Mabus. Well, Senator, we are going to hold people ac- 
countable that violated either the law or Navy ethics, and I have 
already issued letters of censure to three admirals, one three-star, 
two two-star admirals. The two two-stars elected to retire. The 
three-star had already decided to retire. 

One thing, though, that I think is important about this situation 
is that the reason this was uncovered is that we set up financial 
trip wires that Glenn Defense Marine Asia [GDMA] went across, 
and so, red flags were raised. The [Naval Criminal Investigative 
Service] NCIS investigated this for 3 years with no leaks. We dur- 
ing that investigation found that an NCIS agent was furnishing 
Mr. Francis with information, that set up some false information 
to him, and it led to Mr. Francis believing that the investigation 
had been shut up down, and allowed us to arrest him on American 
soil. He has implicated a number of naval personnel. 

We are at the — on the timetable of the U.S. Attorney’s Office in 
San Diego in terms of how quickly we get to these things, and that 
has been a frustration because we have — it has taken a long, long 
time. But I have set up a consolidated disposition authority, so if 
somebody was found not to be criminally liable, we are taking a 
look at them to see if they violated Navy ethics. We are stepping 
up ethics training for COs [commanding officers], XOs [executive 
officers], people in areas of responsibility. We have completely over- 
hauled our procurement requirements and regulations in terms of 
husbanding these services that GDMA provided. We are auditing 
that on a routine basis. 

One thing I do want to say, though, is that you could have all 
the ethics training in the world. If somebody does not know it is 
wrong to steal, if somebody does not know it is wrong to take a 
bribe, they miss something at home. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Secretary Mabus. What we have to do is set up a system that 
will catch them and will hold them accountable. You are right, it 
is up and down the chain. I think that by the first actions — I not 
only took the actions to censure three admirals. I have taken two 
more from access to classified information based on allegations. I 
do not know if those allegations are correct yet, but in order to pro- 
tect the integrity of the Service. 

Finally, Senator, unique among the Services, when we make a 
change in command, when we do something to a senior officer, a 
CO or a flag officer, we announce it. We try to be completely trans- 
parent about this. Partly it is because of what we can — the learn- 
ing effect that it will have on other people, but partly because peo- 
ple need to know what is happening in the Service. We have not 
seen the numbers go up, but because we announce it we tend to 
get more scrutiny. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, I appreciate that, and I appreciate 
that you all have done this. I wanted you to know I am very inter- 
ested in how all of this shakes out, and if there is anything I can 
do to prod the U.S. attorney into doing justice in the most efficient, 
and effective, and time sensitive way let me know. 
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I do not have much time left. I do want to ask a couple of ques- 
tions that you all can respond on the record for me at a later date 
because I do not want to hold up the Senator from Alaska. But one 
is obviously the electronic capability platform as it relates to the 
growlers. I know you testified last week, Admiral, about a shortage 
of two to three squadrons. I am very concerned about that. I would 
be concerned about that if these amazing aircraft were not built in 
St. Louis because the capability of the electronic battlefield that we 
face now, and I would like you to respond to what — I am worried 
that this joint study that is going on now will not be completed in 
time for us to really evaluate whether the needs jointly even exceed 
what you have said, which is two to three squadrons in terms of 
a shortfall. So that I need on the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In previous testimony, the 2-3 squadron shortfall that I mentioned was in ref- 
erence to strike fighter aircraft. The Navy has the inventory of Growlers we need 
to support current Navy requirements. There is a study in progress to identify Joint 
warfighting requirements, Concept of Employment (CONEMPS) and future mission 
sets. The results of this study are expected to be released this summer and will pro- 
vide insight that will allow the Department to determine the necessary force struc- 
ture to meet Joint Airborne Electronic Attack (AEA) requirements rather than just 
those requirements unique to the Navy. 

Senator McCaskill. For you. General Dunford, I would like an 
updating on the how the realigning of Guam is going. This is some- 
thing that we have worked on in this committee, and when I used 
to chair the Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee, 
this was something we talked about a lot. If you would get to the 
committee, and specifically to my office, where we are with the re- 
alignment with Guam and what the situation is on that, I would 
be very appreciative. 

General Dunford. We will get that information to you. Senator, 
thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

General Dunford. The nature of the program for the USMC is characterized by 
its duration and scope. The scope of the program is significant, and entails myriad 
actions prior to Marines moving off of Okinawa, and the duration is on the order 
of decades. 

The program has experienced some start and stops, but has continued to move 
forward. The most noticeable progress has been at MCAS Iwakuni. Last year we 
completed the move of VMGR-152 from Okinawa to MCAS Iwakuni and the base 
has been and continues to enlarge. CVW-5 is on track to commence their relocation 
from Atsugi to Iwakuni in fiscal year 2017. By the time Iwakuni is finished the base 
will have nearly doubled in size and capacity. 

Guam and the CJMT have both moved forward. The Supplemental Environmental 
Impact Study for Guam, and in the Environmental Impact Study for the Common- 
wealth of Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) Joint Military Training Complex have 
progressed. These NEPA actions are necessary to commence construction. Our first 
project, a range complex in Guam, is in the fiscal year 2016 budget request. We 
have also published a Guam master plan, as required by the NDAA, and are pre- 
paring to deliver a Hawaii master plan that will outline the early stages of prepara- 
tion for moving Marines to Hawaii as a part of the realignment. While compliance 
with the Endangered Species Act and the associated consultation with the UFWS 
remains challenging for the Guam relocation, the DON anticipates issuing a Record 
of Decision (ROD) this summer. We anticipate that the consultations for CJMT will 
be similarly challenging, but still anticipate issuing the ROD for the CJMT in the 
summer of 2016. 

We continue to conduct rotational deployments to Darwin, Australia and the 
fourth rotation of approximately 1,170 Marines and an aviation detachment has just 
commenced. The size of the rotation increases apace of adequate facilities available 
with the force eventually being 2500 Marines strong. 
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While there is significant activity off of Okinawa to prepare for the realignment 
there is also significant activity on Okinawa. The Futenma replacement facility and 
Camp Schwab realignment are underway. This is a long term project with FOC for 
the airfield anticipated to be fiscal year 2025. Political challenges remain but we are 
pleased to see construction progressing and resolute commitment for the govern- 
ment of Japan. The sun will not set on this realignment program until planned land 
returns in Okinawa are complete. This is scheduled for fiscal year 2032. Of note, 
the Marine Corps has already returned land in Okinawa and the most recent return 
took effect on 31 March of this year, when we transferred West Futenma housing 
back to the Japanese. 

Senator McCaskill. I know everybody has covered sequestration 
before I got here, but for whatever every other Senator said about 
sequestration, me, too. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Senator Sullivan? 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator McCas- 
kill, I might get a highlight of your final question is actually one 
of my first questions. So, gentlemen, I appreciate your service and 
your frank testimony. General Dunford, I also appreciate your 
highlighting the bang for the buck component of the Marine Corps’ 
spending and warfighting capability, 6 percent of the budget, 21 
percent of the infantry battalions. I think that is important for the 
American people to understand and recognize. 

I do want to follow on a number of the general questions from 
Senators Wicker, Hirono, McCaskill on the redeployment, the pivot 
to Asia in particular with regard to some of our ground forces. As 
part of this committee’s oversight responsibility, I will be heading 
to the region relatively soon to look at some of the issues in terms 
of what cost, training, readiness, deployment capabilities, as it re- 
lates to the Guam redeployment, but also some other issues. 

I would just like. General Dunford, from your perspective, what 
are the issues we should be thinking of when we are looking at 
that, and are you satisfied with how that redeployment is going? 
As you probably know, there are some concerns about that, and I 
think they have been consistent concerns over the years. 

General Dunford. Senator, thanks, and that clearly is one of the 
more important issues we are grappling with now is the Pacific. I 
think maybe break it down into three pieces. The first would be ca- 
pacity, and for the U.S. Marine Corps what the rebalance means 
is 22,500 marines west of the Date Line, and we are there now. So 
as we have drawn down the force in Iraq and Afghanistan, we have 
reconstituted our unit deployment program and got those numbers 
back for our 3rd Marine Expeditionary Force, back to what they 
ought to be. 

The second piece is the reposture of forces, relieving some of the 
pressure in Okinawa, building up forces in Guam, and then as the 
Secretary talked about, forces in Australia as well. So there are 
several pieces. It is the Guam piece, it is the Australia piece, and 
then forces will go to Japan, and then some forces will eventually 
go to Hawaii as well. We are just getting started with that this 
year. In the President’s Budget 2016, there is a training range in 
Guam. That is one of the pre-conditions for us to bring forces down 
to Guam. We will bring a total of 5,000 forces to Guam eventually. 
We are rotating this spring another force of 1,000 marines into 
Australia with an eventual plan to bring that number up to 2,500. 

But I think in terms of the issues that you should be concerned 
about, one clearly is the progress for the Futenma Replacement Fa- 
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cility and how that progress in Japan because that is going to he 
critical. We have to have the Futenma Replacement Facility in 
order for us to leave our current Futenma Air Station, and then 
make the deployment — make the re-deployment to Guam as well 
and properly support the marines that are in the area. 

The other piece is lift in the area. We are going to better support 
the combatant commanders’ day-to-day requirements by 
disaggregating out there. So in other words, by moving to Guam 
and moving to Australia, we get better coverage in the Pacific on 
a day-to-day basis. But then in a contingency, we have to aggregate 
those forces, for example, in a conflict on the Korean peninsula. So, 
one of the real critical things we are working on within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy with the Secretary and the CNO’s help is the ad- 
ditional lift that would be required to move marines around. 

So there is enabling capability, and the first is lift, amphibious 
lift and other forms of lift, to move marines around both for train- 
ing and for contingency purposes. Then as well the training facili- 
ties and the quality of life support that will be on Guam over time. 
But all this is — we are a lot further — I have touched on this prob- 
ably off and on for the last 10 years. Senator, and we are finally 
now starting to pour concrete. We are starting to actually move for- 
ward with the plan. So I feel much better about it than I have in 
recent years. 

Senator Sullivan. Great, thank you. I want to switch and follow 
on to the question that Senator King had talked about in terms of 
the Arctic, and I will be a little more blunt. We have a DOD 13- 
page Arctic strategy, and yet when you look at what the Russians 
are doing in the Arctic, it is actually quite impressive. Impressive, 
but disturbing. So I am sure you gentlemen are somewhat familiar, 
but General Dempsey mentioned in testimony with the Secretary 
of Defense last week that the Russians are looking at four new Arc- 
tic combat brigades as our U.S. Army is thinking about pulling 
them out of the Arctic. I think that would give Vladimir Putin a 
lot of joy. 

They are building new airfields, 13 new airfields. They are con- 
ducting long-range air patrols with their barrel bombers off the 
coast of Alaska again. They have incredibly 6 new icebreakers com- 
ing, 5 more planned to add to their fleet of 40. Meanwhile, the 
United States is thinking about an additional one to our fleet of 
five. 

Does it concern you, particularly when we talk about keeping sea 
lanes open, there is going to be a very, very important sea lane 
that is developing in the Northwest Arctic Passage there? Has the 
Navy given any thought to this in terms of particularly adding ice- 
breakers to the Navy’s shipping fleet if we are going to be remotely 
competitive with the Russians in the Arctic that they have stood 
up a new Arctic command? They are all in in the Arctic, and it is 
not 13 pages of paper. It is concrete. It is ships. It is airfields. We 
are thinking about removing forces from Alaska, and we do not 
have — I think we are number five or six in the world in terms of 
icebreakers. It seems to me a ludicrous situation that the Navy 
should be concerned about. 

Admiral Greenert. Well, the purview of the icebreakers is the 
Department of Homeland Security, the Coast Guard. So if we split 
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that, then we will be clobbering our strategy. Although it sounds 
like a petty answer, somebody has to be in charge right here, and 
right now it resides with the Department of Homeland Security. 

Am I concerned? Yes, Senator, I am concerned because for us to 
take our combat ships up there, we have to work in conjunction 
with that and make sure that we can get up there as well. So we 
have to look at the hardening of our hulls, and we look toward 
that, and also it is not just surface ships which we tend to focus 
on. It is the aircraft in the undersea domain. 

So as I mentioned earlier, we have increased — I have directed 
the increase in our exercise capacity up there and our activity up 
there. We are spending a little bit more — it is modest right now, 
exercising with the Norwegians, with the Scandinavian countries, 
and with Canada in that arena to get used to operating up there. 

Senator Sullivan. Mr. Secretary, any thoughts? 

Secretary Mabus. As the ice melts in the Arctic, our responsibil- 
ities clearly are going up. We just — the CNO and I just issued the 
new Navy road map for the Arctic. We updated it. I stopped 
through the university at Fairbanks, the University of Alaska at 
Fairbanks. In terms of it is not just platforms, and it is not just 
capability. It is what we are facing up there. We not only have less 
ice, but it is freezing in different ways. So, as we send our sub- 
marines up there, they do not have a whole lot of clearance both 
above or below, and the ice is forming in different ways that are 
beginning to be a hazard to navigation. 

But as CNO said, we are upping our exercises. We are upping 
our research into the area. We are moving in terms of hardening 
hulls, in terms of warfighting capabilities. We have a SEAL [Sea, 
Air, Land] training unit on Kodiak specifically focused on cold 
weather combat. In fact, every SEAL goes through it right after 
they come out of BUD/S [Basic Underwater Demolition/SEAL] 
training. So we are concerned about it. We are trying to move on 
it. But it, again, is one of these things that in this budget situation 
you have to make some very, very hard choices, and we do not have 
the capability that we would like to have in the Arctic. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. On behalf of Chairman McCain, let me thank the 
witnesses for their excellent testimony and for their service to the 
Nation, and the Navy, and the Marine Corps, and adjourn the 
hearing. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

LITTORAL COMBAT SHIP MINE COUNTERMEASURES MISSION PACKAGE 

1. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the mine counter- 
measures (MCM) mission package, which is more than 4 years behind schedule, will 
not achieve full capability until 2019. The fiscal year 2014 Director of Operational 
Testing and Evaluation annual report again stated, “The MCM package has not yet 
demonstrated sufficient performance to achieve the Navy’s minimal Increment 1 re- 
quirements.” Navy plans indicate two of the four Avenger-class mine counter- 
measures ships in Bahrain will he replaced with Littoral Comhat Ships (LCS) in 
2019 and the other two will be replaced in 2020. Please comment on the: 

• Testing progress of the LCS mission packages 
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• Risk in delivering the full mine countermeasures capability, increment 
four, in fiscal year 2019 

• Contingency plans to extend the Avenger-class in Bahrain, should the 
mine countermeasures mission package experience further delays 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. LCS Mine Countermeasures (MCM) Mission 
Package testing continues to make progress. While not all of the performance meas- 
ures for the LCS MCM Mission Package (Phase 1) were fully demonstrated by the 
end of fiscal year 2014, systems testing and tactical proficiency events are currently 
ongoing in the Gulf of Mexico. Continued system refinements and improved operator 
performance are keeping the MCM Mission Package on track to demonstrate Phase 
1 effectiveness during Initial Operational Test and Evaluation later this year. The 
MCM Mission Package remains on schedule to support deployments beginning in 
fiscal year 2018, and will enable the scheduled decommissioning of the Avenger-class 
ships as they reach their end of service life. 

The Navy continues to assess the risks associated with meeting the full Phase 4 
capability in 2019, and will be able to more clearly identify and mitigate any risk 
following the experience gained from this year’s testing events. However, a signifi- 
cant overlap currently exists between the scheduled LCS MCM Mission Package de- 
ployments to Bahrain and the departure of the Avenger-class that would accommo- 
date any unexpected delay in the arrival of MCM Mission Packages. Furthermore, 
Minehunting Units and Expeditionary MCM companies already deployed to Bahrain 
will provide additional MCM capacity during the transition to the LCS MCM Mis- 
sion Package. 


EORfl-CLASS TESTING ISSUES 

2. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, the Director of Operational Test and Eval- 
uation’s fiscal year 2014 Annual Report states the reliability of four systems — the 
electromagnetic aircraft launching system, advanced arresting gear, dual band 
radar, and advanced weapons elevators — are the most significant risks to the USS 
Gerald R. Ford (CVN-78) initial operational test and evaluation. 

Can you update us on the testing and reliability of these key systems on CVN- 
78, which is scheduled to deliver in March 2016? 

Mr. Mabus. The Electromagnetic Aircraft Launching System (EMALS) testing, to 
date, has shown an increased reliability growth trend as reported to the Director 
of Operational Testing and Evaluation (DOT&E) in December 2014. EMALS is cur- 
rently preparing the land-based test site for the Repeated Deadload Phase of testing 
later this fiscal year. The purpose of this test is to perform additional deadload 
events to continue to grow the proven system reliability. EMALS motor/generator 
shipboard testing started on schedule in August 2014, as did catapult testing in De- 
cember 2014. Testing will continue through the 1st quarter, fiscal year 2016, with 
data from the shipboard test program to be incorporated into the Reliability Growth 
Program. 

Performance testing for the Advanced Arresting Gear (AAG) is scheduled to start 
later this fiscal year. Reliability growth tracking will re-commence with this phase. 
An update to AAG Reliability Growth metrics is expected to be available for the an- 
nual December Reliability brief to DOT&E. AAG shipboard testing will begin in Au- 
gust 2015. 

Dual Band Radar (DBR) began testing in March 2014, and will continue at Wal- 
lops Island through the 3rd quarter, fiscal year 2015. A Reliability Working Group, 
responsible for gathering and reporting reliability data, recently began tracking reli- 
ability data during Land-Based Engineering Testing at Wallops Island; no reliability 
reports have been generated to date. DBR shipboard testing begins in May 2015. 

Advanced Weapons Elevators shipboard testing began in March 2015, with testing 
of the first of 11 elevators now 70 percent complete. Reliability growth tracking be- 
gins following the completion of shipbuilder installation and testing, and data collec- 
tion will begin in early fiscal year 2016. 

3. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, what is being done to ensure these key sys- 
tems are ready for the next carrier, USS John F. Kennedy (CVN-79), which is 
scheduled to go under contract this spring of 2015? 

Mr. Mabus. All design changes made to key systems as the result of lessons 
learned from CVN 78 have been captured in the configurations to be installed on 
CVN 79. There is one exception; the Dual Band Radar will be replaced on CVN 79 
by the Enterprise Surveillance Suite. The risk of further modifications discovered 
during shipboard testing that would impact ship integration is considered low, and 
the opportunity to incorporate system changes is maintained until installation on 
CVN 79. 
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MOVEMENT OF FORCES IN THE PACIFIC 

4. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and General Dunford, the movement of 
forces from Okinawa to Guam and other parts of the Pacific carries with it a signifi- 
cant cost and impact on our ability to respond in theater. I am very concerned that 
these costs are not yet fully accounted for, and that if we see over-runs which hinder 
our ability to build the replacement infrastructure, we will not he ahle to meet our 
operational plans in the Pacific theater. I am also concerned with the continued pro- 
posal to fund civilian infrastructure “outside the fence” on Guam, and the cost of 
family housing driven by those forces that will be on “accompanied” tours. 

Who is responsible for the analysis to determine the number of accompanied per- 
sonnel? 

Secretary Mabus. The Marine Corps relocation provides for a holistic and oper- 
ationally-responsive Marine Corps Air Ground Task Force capability on Guam based 
on a mix of assigned and rotational forces organized to meet regional needs. This 
force structure, as agreed by the United States and Japan in 2012, provides for ap- 
proximately 5000 Marines on Guam. It will consist of 2,979 rotationally assigned 
unaccompanied Marines through the Unit Deployment Program (UDP) and 1,796 
permanently assigned personnel. To estimate the number of accompanied family 
members, the Marine Corps relies on standard planning factors for permanently as- 
signed Marines to inform housing and other support requirements. This estimate is 
incorporated in the July 2014 Guam Master Plan, and we will continue to evaluate 
these requirements as the relocation moves forward to ensure housing and support 
facilities are appropriately sized and resourced. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps relocation provides for a holistic and oper- 
ationally-responsive Marine Corps Air Ground Task Force capability on Guam based 
on a mix of assigned and rotational forces organized to meet regional needs. This 
force structure, as agreed by the United States and Japan in 2012, provides for ap- 
proximately 5000 Marines on Guam. It will consist of 2,979 rotationally assigned 
unaccompanied Marines through the Unit Deployment Program (UDP) and 1,796 
permanently assigned personnel. To estimate the number of accompanied family 
members, the Marine Corps relies on standard planning factors for permanently as- 
signed Marines to inform housing and other support requirements. This estimate is 
incorporated in the July 2014 Guam Master Plan, and we will continue to evaluate 
these requirements as the relocation moves forward to ensure housing and support 
facilities are appropriately sized and resourced. 

5. Senator McCain. Secretary Mahus and General Dunford, how certain are you 
that the costs and schedule now proposed will he met? 

Mr. Mabus. The Marine Corps is currently executing the Guam Master Plan that 
was submitted to Congress last summer (July 2014) and is on track to meet the 
scheduled milestones and is continuing to refine costs within the profile defined by 
the master plan. The Marine Corps is confident in the reliability of the cost estimate 
for the relocation of Marines off Okinawa as a planning figure and has employed 
the appropriate approach and methodology for determining the estimate. Since the 
2012 initial estimates for Guam, a steadfast approach has further refined the esti- 
mates to better account for Area Cost Factor changes, environmental mitigation, 
and more fidelity on one-time costs. We are committed to the most cost effective 
laydown for the Marines on Guam. We will pursue all avenues for making the relo- 
cation as affordable as possible while controlling costs. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps is currently executing the Guam Master 
Plan that was submitted to Congress last summer (July 2014) and is on track to 
meet the scheduled milestones and is continuing to refine costs within the profile 
defined by the master plan. 

6. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and General Dunford, why is the Depart- 
ment requesting an additional $20 million for the civilian water and wastewater in- 
frastructure on Guam? 

Mr. Mabus. The cost of public infrastructure improvements necessary to support 
the relocation — specifically for water and wastewater — exceed the current level of 
appropriated funding. If the $20 million request for fiscal year 2016 is not funded 
it will need to be requested again to support the Navy’s requirement to support Ini- 
tial Operating Capability of the future Marine Corps Base Cruam. 

While appropriated, no funding was executed in fiscal year 2014 due to the Con- 
gressional restrictions on obligations and/or expenditures until an implementation 
plan is provided to Defense Committees. The plan is being prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adjustment Committee (EAC) pursuant to the fiscal year 2014 
NDAA and will capture the complete requirements for water/wastewater and other 
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areas of investment. The plan will be released not later than the issuance of the 
Record of Decision pursuant to the requirements in the NDAA. fiscal year 2014 - 
$119.4; fiscal year 2015 - $0; fiscal year 2016 - $20. 

General Dunfoed. The cost of public infrastructure improvements necessary to 
support the relocation — specifically for water and wastewater — exceed the current 
level of appropriated funding. If the $20 million request for fiscal year 2016 is not 
funded it will need to be requested again to support the Navy’s requirement to sup- 
port Initial Operating Capability of the future Marine Corps Base Guam. 

While appropriated, no funding was executed in fiscal year 2014 due to the Con- 
gressional restrictions on obligations and/or expenditures until an implementation 
plan is provided to Defense Committees. The plan is being prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adjustment Committee (EAC) pursuant to the fiscal year 2014 
NDAA and will capture the complete requirements for water/wastewater and other 
areas of investment. The plan will be released not later than the issuance of the 
Record of Decision pursuant to the requirements in the NDAA. fiscal year 2014 - 
$119.4; fiscal year 2015 - $0; fiscal year 2016 - $20. 

CEUISER AND DOCK LANDING SHIP PHASED MODERNIZATION 

7. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, in your written statement you “request 
congressional support for Navy’s original plan” for cruiser phased modernization, 
which would induct 9 additional cruisers into phased modernization in fiscal year 
2016 for a total of 11 cruisers in this status. Could you explain your position, includ- 
ing the benefits and cost savings of supporting Navy’s original plan? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy continues to face challenging funding reductions in- 
stituted by the Budget Control Act of 2011, as amended by the Bipartisan Budget 
Agreement of 2013. The Navy’s original Cruiser modernization plan provided a via- 
ble strategy to mitigate the cost of modernization while dela3dng recapitalization of 
the class. Navy’s original plan would save $4.4 billion more than the “2-4-6” plan 
mandated by law in fiscal year 2015. Just based on the duration of the moderniza- 
tion period, the cost savings of our original plan would be roughly $75 million per 
year per ship compared to the traditional class average operations and sustainment 
(O&S) costs, primarily due to reduced crew and steaming days. 

Additionally, Navy’s original plan maintained a minimum of 11 active CG 47 class 
Air Defense Commander (ADC) platforms in the Fleet into the mid-2030s and final 
CG retirement would have occurred in 2045. The current “2-4-6” plan will see the 
last CG retire in 2038 due to the reduction in time the ships are in the moderniza- 
tion period. This seven year delay in fully recapitalizing the ship class would have 
relieved pressure on our shipbuilding account largely consumed in the 2030s with 
building Ohio Replacement SSBNs and aircraft carriers. 

The reduced cost is a result of the pace and rate of modernization in our original 
PB 2015 plan. That plan would have inducted all 11 CGs into the program by early 
fiscal year 2016 and would have modernized the Cruisers starting at a rate of one 
per year in fiscal year 2017. Additional savings would have been achieved based on 
the duration each ship was in the modernization period (anywhere from 4 to 10 
years). The cost savings during the modernization period, as compared to traditional 
class average O&S costs, are roughly $75M per year per ship, primarily based on 
reduced crew and steaming days. We estimate the PB 2015 plan would have cost 
the Navy about $4.4B less through the fiscal year 2015 FYDP than the Congression- 
ally directed “2-4-6” plan. We anticipate similar cost avoidance though the fiscal 
year 2016 FYDP if allowed to return to the original plan. 

UPGRADED littoral COMBAT SHIP DECISION 

8. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, regarding the deci- 
sion to upgrade the last 20 LCS, in his February 2014 memo. Secretary of Defense 
Charles T. Hagel asked the Navy to provide “alternative proposals to procure a ca- 
pable and lethal small surface combatant, generally consistent with the capabilities 
of a frigate.” Then, Navy conducted extensive analysis and produced their rec- 
ommendation to upgrade the last 20 LCS, which will cost an additional $60 to $75 
million per LCS. 

As the Congressional Research Service has noted, the missing piece of analysis 
is explaining why 20 upgraded LCS are operationally necessary — what specific gaps 
they will fill for our combatant commanders. This work should have been done to 
validate there is an actual problem that needs to be solved, before Secretary Hagel 
signed the memo, and the search for a solution began. 

Additionally, tbe continuous sensor and weapon upgrades of our destroyers and 
fast attack submarines are based on staying ahead of specific threats in order to 
achieve specific warfighting objectives. In other words, these ships are 
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“benchmarked” in terms of capability and quantity against specific threat missiles, 
sensors, and so on. If LCS is to be upgraded to take on the role of a Frigate, we 
must understand its new warfighting role and benchmarks. 

Just as with our destroyers and submarines, benchmarking to a specific threat 
helps everyone understand when and if future upgrades are necessary. I presume 
these upgrades to LCS are just the beginning of what will be necessary to keep 
these ships relevant against future threats as they continue to operate out to 2050. 

Can you explain the extent to which analysis has been or will be done to explain 
the specific combatant commander gaps the upgraded LCS will fill and threat 
benchmarks the LCS upgrades should be measured against? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Navy’s 2012 Force Structure Assessment 
(FSA) determined the need for 52 small surface combatants to meet Combatant 
Commander requirements. This requirement remains valid and Littoral Combat 
Ships (LCS) and Frigates (FF) will fill it. LCS is meeting its Joint Requirements 
Oversight Council (JROC) validated requirements but in response to SECDEF direc- 
tion, Navy will procure 20 FFs with increased lethality and survivability to complete 
the 52 ship requirement. 

LCS and FFs are part of the same Program of Record and will address three pri- 
mary anti-access threats documented as joint capability gaps: swarming fast attack 
craft/fast inshore attack craft (FAC/FIAC); diesel submarines; and maritime mines. 
LCS, with its ability to embark the mine countermeasure (MCM) mission package 
will execute the MCM mission exclusively, whereas the surface warfare (SUW) and 
anti-submarine warfare (ASW) missions can be executed by either LCS (with the ap- 
propriate mission package embarked) or the multi-mission Frigates. The FF, with 
additional lethality and survivability features, will address the same SUW and ASW 
missions as LCS while accepting less risk. 

The Office of Naval Intelligence provided the estimated threat environment that 
framed the Small Surface Combatant Task Force’s (SSCTF) requirements analysis. 
Additionally, analytical input from Navy Component Commanders and Fleet Com- 
manders prioritized SUW and ASW missions. This input ensured the proposed de- 
sign was relevant and adaptable to meet warfighting needs. 

In addition, through extensive war gaming and campaign analysis, LCS was test- 
ed against various threats in typical areas of fleet operation around the world. The 
threat weapons employed in these areas were used to build the benchmarks against 
which the Frigate will be measured. The FF Increment to the LCS Flight 0-f Capa- 
bility Development Document (CDD) is in Navy staffing but the draft includes spe- 
cific threat weapon benchmarks that the ships will be measured against. 

The Frigate’s increased organic capability will enable these ships to operate in 
multiple threat environments and their design will counter current and emerging 
threats. 

9. Senator McCain. Secretary Mahus and Admiral Greenert, how did you arrive 
at 32 LCS and 20 upgraded LCS Frigates as the right mix of 52 Small Surface Com- 
batants? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. In February 2014, Secretary of Defense 
Hagel directed Navy to provide alternative proposals to increase LCS lethality and 
survivability, prior to placing additional ships beyond 32 under contract. In Decem- 
ber 2014, Secretary Hagel approved Navy’s proposal to procure a small surface com- 
batant based on the LCS Flight 0 -h designs, designated as a Frigate (FF) by Sec- 
retary Mabus in January 2015. 

The FFs and LCS will address three documented joint capability gaps: swarming 
fast attack craft/fast inshore attack craft (FAC/FIAC); diesel submarines; and mari- 
time mines. LCS will exclusively address the mine countermeasure mission due to 
its ability to embark the mine countermeasure mission package, whereas the sur- 
face warfare (SUW) and anti-submarine warfare (ASW) missions can be executed by 
either LCS (with the appropriate mission package embarked) or the multi-mission 
FFs. The FFs will have greater lethality, system redundancy, and survivability. 

Both the modular capability of LCS and multi-mission capabilities of the FF are 
vital to the future surface fleet in addressing SUW, ASW, and mine-countermeasure 
(MCM) missions. The break at 32 LCS/ 20 Frigates represents a natural point in 
which the lethality and survivability improvements could be implemented, while 
best supporting cost and schedule concerns. In addition, 32 modular LCS supports 
maintaining the MCM mission aboard a sufficient number of ships to meet 
warfighting needs. As Frigate designs mature. Navy will evaluate the technical fea- 
sibility and cost to back-fit and forward-fit lethality, survivability, and capability im- 
provements to LCS Flight 0-H. 
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INDUSTRIAL BASE 

10. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, Admiral Greenert, and General Dunford, 
how would you describe the state of the industrial base that supports your pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Eleven different ship classes (DDG 1000, 
CVN 78, SSN 774, DDG 51, LPD, LCS, LHA(R), JHSV, MLP, T-AGS, and AGOR) 
are currently under construction. In fiscal year 2014, six ships were delivered (USS 
Somerset (LPD 25), USNS John Glenn (MLP 2), USNS Millinocket (JHSV 3), USS 
America (LHA 6), USS North Dakota (SSN 784), and USNS Fall River (JHSV 4)). 
As of April 1, 2015, 66 ships are under contract. 

The U.S. naval shipbuilding industrial base is a complex, multi-tiered network of 
shipbuilders, equipment, system and component suppliers. The state of the ship- 
building industrial base today is stable, however, some shipyards will face chal- 
lenges as their current workload completes. Our submarine shipbuilding yards are 
healthy; building two VA Class submarines per year, as opposed to the previous dec- 
ades when they built one or fewer submarines per year. Given the priority and ne- 
cessity for replacing the Ohio Class Ballistic Missile submarines, the two nuclear 
shipbuilders and their suppliers have a firm basis for production and non-production 
workload through the early 2030s. In contrast, the non-nuclear (surface combatants, 
amphibious and auxiliary) shipbuilders and suppliers’ risk may be greater during 
this same timeframe, depending upon the funding levels enacted. Since the non-nu- 
clear ships do not have the same priority as the Ohio Replacement Program (ORP), 
if the DON is required to fund the entire ORP, these non-nuclear ships are more 
likely to be impacted by decreases in their funding levels. Less funding would lead 
to lower capacity and under-utilization, further impacting shipbuilding affordability 
for the Department, as well as the industrial base’s ability to compete for additional 
work and make necessary investments in facilities, people, and processes. Discus- 
sions with shipyards are being pursued to evaluate possible investments to improve 
prime equipment supplier production, in order to further reduce costs and improve 
efficiencies. DON has and will continue to emphasize stability; competition; meixi- 
mizing our buying power through economic order quantity procurements, block buys 
and multiyear procurement (MYP); and driving affordability earlier and throughout 
the life cycle of each ship. DON will continue to work with Congress and industry 
to evaluate opportunities for continued acquisition efficiency and cost-savings oppor- 
tunities. This includes flexibility with the use of advanced procurement funding for 
long-lead time and materials as well as continued use of block buys and MYP in 
order to enable more efficient and effective shipbuilding and construction schedules. 

General Dunford. The defense industrial base is doing the meiximum they can 
to cope with the turbulent budget of the last few years. However, with an unpredict- 
able budget, they have had to make difficult decisions regarding investment in 
emerging technologies and their ability to engage in long term, low cost, contracts. 

The Marine Corps continues to work closely with the industrial base that supports 
our programs to create innovative solutions to identified requirements while keeping 
cost-effectiveness and sustainability in mind during this prolonged period of fiscal 
constraint. The primary concern, with regard to the industrial base, remains keep- 
ing procurement schedules predictable and on timeline which enables us to maxi- 
mize productivity and cost savings. Stable and predictable budgets will enable this 
to the maximum extent possible by allowing both the Marine Corps and our indus- 
trial partners to plan procurement and construction in a rational manner which pro- 
vides the tcixpayers with the highest quality product at the best price. This can only 
be ensured when the industrial base is able to make capital investment and hiring 
decisions with a measure of certainty due to the high skill workers they require the 
complicated techniques which must be performed. 

Uncertain budgets make it very difficult for industry to have a stable or expand- 
ing business base, allowing them to invest in internal research and development 
and capital equipment to make them viable, innovative, and competitive, and mak- 
ing the industrial base reliable for the long term. Budget uncertainty also makes 
it difficult for industry and the Department to sustain legacy systems while invest- 
ing in developing next generation systems necessary for U.S. technical superiority. 
The past few decades have seen a trend where most ‘new’ weapons systems have 
really just ben upgrades of existing systems, and therefore do not exercise the in- 
dustrial base and government skill sets necessary to design, develop and integrate 
a truly new weapon system. We have seen these skills atrophy severely, and are 
getting close to the point where they may be lost, just when the U.S. needs them 
to face ever increasing threats. 
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11. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, Admiral Greenert, and General Dunford, 
in the event of further budget reductions, what must this committee be particularly 
mindful of related to the industrial base? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The Navy has a direct relationship and a 
vested interest in the shipyards, their subcontractors, and the supply chain’s per- 
formance and continued viability. Shipbuilding and industrial base stability is re- 
quired in order to balance capability, affordability, and a robust industrial base. A 
shortage of funding would reverse the Navy’s progress towards recapitalizing a 300 
ship battleforce and would increase the pressure on the shipbuilding industry. Each 
shipyard faces challenges as their current workload completes. Lower capacity and 
under-utilization further impacts shipbuilding affordability for the Department, as 
well as impacts the industrial base’s ability to compete for additional work and 
make necessary investments in facilities, people, and processes. Further budget re- 
ductions will have a negative impact on the U.S. economy as workers directly em- 
ployed in the U.S. shipbuilding and repair industry in 2014 totaled 147,000. This 
total includes 31,000 workers at Naval Shipyards, 61,000 at yards with Navy new 
construction work, and 55,000 at the remaining shipbuilding and repair yards. 

Funding stability is key to stability in shipbuilding programs. Because cuts to 
DON shipbuilding programs are the least reversible in their impact on the DON’s 
fundamental mission of providing presence and in their consequences to the indus- 
trial base and to our economy, the Department is committed to the maximum extent 
possible, to preserve ship construction and to seek reductions in every other area 
first, should budget reductions such as sequestration become reality 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps continues to work closely with the indus- 
trial base that supports our programs to create innovative solutions to identified re- 
quirements while keeping cost-effectiveness and sustainability in mind during this 
prolonged period of fiscal constraint. The primary concern, with regard to the indus- 
trial base, remains keeping procurement schedules predictable and on timeline 
which enables us to maximize productivity and cost savings. Stable and predictable 
budgets will enable this to the maximum extent possible by allowing both the Ma- 
rine Corps and our industrial partners to plan procurement and construction in a 
rational manner which provides the taxpayers with the highest quality product at 
the best price. This can only be ensured when the industrial base is able to make 
capital investment and hiring decisions with a measure of certainty due to the high 
skill workers they require the complicated techniques which must be performed. 

TWO-PHASE AIRCRAFT CARRIER DELIVERY 

12. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, the Navy is proposing to deliver CVN-79 
in two phases, which extends the delivery of the full ship by what appears to be 
at least 16 months into 2025. While I understand there is a business case that sug- 
gests this will increase competition and lower costs, can you discuss the risk this 
plan assumes if the USS Nimitz (CVN-68) has operational availability issues as she 
approaches her 50-year service life? What would be the pros and cons of having 12 
operational carriers for a period of time in the mid-2020s? 

Mr. Mabus. The Department has implemented a number of processes to improve 
performance on CVN 79 construction that minimizes risk to the two-phased delivery 
approach. The second phase of construction has been designed to include those 
items that are cheaper to complete outside of the shipyard, taking advantage of 
competition in installation and integration to reduce the overall cost of construction. 
CVN 79 will be introduced to the Optimized Fleet Response Plan (OFRP) as the 
operational replacement for CVN 68 in fiscal year (FY) 2025, which is when CVN 
68 is scheduled to begin inactivation. The opportunity to utilize a two-phased ap- 
proach for CVN 79 delivery enables the Navy to maintain an 11 aircraft carrier 
force structure required by law and the Navy’s latest Force Structure Assessment 
while reducing construction costs. This force structure supports a forward deployed 
naval posture which meets warfighting and peacetime requirements across the en- 
tire spectrum of current and potential future conflicts. Increasing the carrier force 
structure from 11 to 12 CVNs is in excess of what is foreseen to meet Carrier Strike 
Group presence and surge requirements projected at the time of NIMITZ inactiva- 
tion. By completing CVN 79 in two phases, the timeframe with 12 operational CVNs 
is minimized, thus reducing operational costs associated with maintaining the CVN 
force. 


FUTURE SURFACE COMBATANTS 

13. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, retirements of three surface combatant 
classes are on the horizon. The first cruiser will retire in 2020, the first Flight I 
destroyer will retire in 2026, and the first LCS will retire in 2033. Can you describe 
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your vision and current planning for the future surface combatant force? Is there 
a Capabilities Based Assessment in progress? If so, please describe the key elements 
and estimated completion date. 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy’s vision and current planning for the future surface 
combatant force includes procuring up to 27 Flight III DDG 51s, 52 small surface 
combatants (the last 20 of which will be a modified LCS designated as a Frigate), 
and executing Cruiser phased modernization which extends their service lives into 
the late 2030s. 

A future surface combatant Capabilities Based Assessment (CBA) will begin this 
year and is estimated to complete by early 2016. Key elements will include the iden- 
tification of capability gaps as a result of retiring ship classes and projected future 
threats, prioritization of operational risks, and recommendations to address identi- 
fied gaps. 


OHIO REPLACEMENT PROGRAM FUNDING 

14. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, several Defense and 
Navy leaders have identified the challenge associated with procuring Ohio Replace- 
ment Program (ORP) submarines in the 2020s within historical shipbuilding fund- 
ing levels and the severe impact doing so would have on other Navy programs. This 
committee recognizes the importance of the ORP and wants to work with you on 
the funding challenge. Given the first procurement in fiscal year 2021 will show up 
in the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) beginning with the next budget, is 
there a proposal or discussion that this committee can help with? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Given the need to recapitalize this strategic 
asset, coupled with the ongoing need to support Navy force structure, the Navy con- 
tinues to pursue the means to resource construction of the OHIO Replacement (OR) 
SSBN in accordance with the schedule to fulfill U.S. Strategic Command require- 
ments in fiscal year 2031. 

The Navy continues to need significant increases in our topline beyond the FYDP, 
not unlike that during the periods of 41 for Freedom (1958-1964) and Ohio (1974- 
1991) construction, in order to afford the OR SSBN procurement costs. Absent a sig- 
nificant increase to the SCN appropriation, OR SSBN construction will seriously im- 
pair construction of virtually all other ships in the battle force: attack submarines, 
destroyers, and amphibious warfare ships. The shipbuilding industrial base will be 
commensurately impacted and shipbuilding costs would spiral unfavorably. The re- 
sulting battle force would fall markedly short of the Force Structure Assessment, 
unable to meet fleet inventory requirements. 

The National Sea-Based Deterrence Fund (NSBDF) is a good first step in that it 
acknowledges the significant challenge of resourcing the OR SSBN, but the fund is 
unresourced and the Navy does not have other funds for the NSBDF to support OR. 

The Navy will work with the Congressional Defense Committees to determine rea- 
sonable options and funding alternatives to help solve the impact of OR on the ship- 
building budget. 

15. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, can you discuss the steps that are being 
taken to reduce the cost of ORP nuclear ballistic missile submarines? 

Mr. Mabus. The Ohio Replacement Program is the Department of the Navy’s 
highest priority, and as such, numerous efforts are being conducted to reduce the 
program cost throughout design, production, and operations and sustainment. Some 
of these efforts include pursuing innovative acquisition strategies; new ideas and 
implementation through design for affordability; independent deep dive analysis; 
common material procurements and portfolio savings with Virginia-class sub- 
marines; use of prototyping, component development and reuse; and potential sav- 
ings from continuous production of key materials. 

In December 2012, the Navy awarded a Research and Development contract for 
Ohio Replacement SSBN which focuses on meeting the program’s performance re- 
quirements while reducing costs across design, production, and operations and 
sustainment. The average follow-on ship recurring cost estimate was reduced to $5.2 
billion CY 2010 ($9.8B TY) dollars from $5.4 billion CY 2010 ($10.5B TY) dollars. 
Cost reduction efforts continue and bring the Navy closer to its cost goal of $4.9 bil- 
lion CY 2010 average follow-on ship recurring cost. The cost reduction efforts will 
continue throughout the design and construction phases. 

16. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, are you on track to meet the $4.9 billion 
target for hulls 2 through 12? 

Mr. Mabus. The Ohio Replacement Program is the Department of the Navy’s 
highest priority, and as such, numerous efforts are being conducted to reduce the 
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program cost throughout design, production, and operations and sustainment. Some 
of these efforts include pursuing innovative acquisition strategies; new ideas and 
implementation through design for affordability; independent deep dive analysis; 
common material procurements and portfolio savings with Virginia-class sub- 
marines; use of prototyping, component development and reuse; and potential sav- 
ings from continuous production of key materials. 

In December 2012, the Navy awarded a research and development (R&D) contract 
for OR SSBN which focuses on meeting the program’s performance requirements 
while reducing costs across design, production, and operations and sustainment. The 
average follow-on ship recurring cost estimate was reduced to $5.2 billion CY 2010 
($9.8B TY) dollars from $5.4 billion CY 2010 ($10. 5B TY) dollars. Cost reduction ef- 
forts continue and bring the Navy closer to its cost goal of $4.9 billion CY 2010 aver- 
age follow-on ship recurring cost. The cost reduction efforts will continue throughout 
the design and construction phases. 

CARRIER ONBOARD DELIVERY REPLACEMENT 

17. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, this budget proposes replacing the C-2 
Greyhound with the V-22 Osprey. The transition from a fixed wing to tilt-rotor air- 
craft will mark a significant departure for this mission and carrier aviation. In your 
statement, you say, “The V-22 (Navy variant) extends the range and in increases 
the flexibility of Strike Group resupply.” Can you elaborate on this statement? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy V-22 variant extends the range of the MV-22 by 
utilizing an extended range fuel system. This expands the range of the Carrier On- 
board Delivery (COD) capability to 1,150 nautical miles while carrying up to 6,000 
pounds of cargo/passengers. The Navy V-22 will increase flexibility of Strike Group 
resupply operations by evolving the Aerial Logistics Concept of Operations from a 
CVN centric “hub and spoke” model to a flexible Sea Base support concept. Under 
this model, any V-22 capable ship or seabase, can serve as a logistics hub alle- 
viating current COD mission limitations associated with solely traditional aircraft 
carrier cyclic launch and recovery operations. 

18. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, can you discuss the 
analysis and selection process behind this decision and why you’re convinced this 
is the right platform for this mission in the future? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The 35 remaining C-2A aircraft are nearing 
the end of their service life and becoming increasingly more expensive to operate. 
Accordingly, the Navy identified the need for a solution for the Carrier Onboard De- 
livery (COD) mission capability. 

Between 2004 and 2013 the Navy performed a series of analyses, which identified 
the COD capability as a critical force enabler that must have a material solution, 
and that a manned carrier based logistics aircraft was the preferred material con- 
cept. Other key analytic findings were that a force structure of 44 C-2 or V-22 class 
aircraft are required to conduct the COD mission into the future and that “off-the- 
shelf’ solutions were available. Additionally, the latest analysis proved that a COD 
mission solution is required no later than 2026. 

In 2012, an update to the 2005 Analysis of Alternatives (AoA) focused on updating 
the cost estimates for the six most likely alternatives. The analysis concluded, in 
part, that transferring the COD mission to the V-22, already a part of the existing 
V-22 Program of Record, was a viable and cost-effective option; in fact, an option 
that provided the Navy “the best value” solution. This update was validated by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation (OSD 
CAPE) in December 2012. Following validation, an underway Military Utility As- 
sessment (MUA) was performed in June 2013 onboard the USS Harry S. Truman 
(CVN 75). This assessment demonstrated that the V-22 is an effective, flexible and 
safe platform to conduct the COD mission from an aircraft carrier. 

Based on in-depth analysis and demonstrated capability the Department of the 
Navy selected a Navy variant of V-22 as the solution to recapitalize the COD mis- 
sion aircraft. This decision pursues an acquisition strategy which funds the existing 
Program of Record to procure 44 V-22 COD mission aircraft. This approach takes 
advantage of an existing full-rate production line, captures potential multiyear pro- 
curement savings and capitalizes on the benefits of operating a common Joint serv- 
ice aircraft. Overall, this decision is the most affordable, long-term solution with the 
least risk in meeting Navy requirements. 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE SHIP REQUIREMENT 

19. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, can you tell us what the ballistic missile 
defense requirement is for our surface ships (i.e., how many ships must have this 
capability)? 

Admiral Greenert. The 2014 update to the 2012 Force Structure Assessment sets 
the requirement at 40 advanced capable BMD (AEGIS Baseline 9+) ships, as part 
of the 88 large surface combatant requirement, to meet Navy unique requirements 
to support defense of the sea base and limited expeditionary land base sites. 

The basic and intermediate capable BMD ships remaining in inventory will con- 
tinue to contribute to the sourcing of Combatant Commander (CCDR) requests inde- 
pendent of the Navy unique requirement. This CCDR demand has increased from 
44 in fiscal year 2012-2014 to 77 in fiscal year 2016. Navy continues to be chal- 
lenged to meet all CCDR demand for BMD ships, but will meet 100 percent of Sec- 
retary of Defense adjudicated requirements in fiscal year 2016. To better meet 
CCDR demand and the Navy unique requirement. Navy is building advanced BMD 
capability in new construction ships and modernizing existing destroyers with ad- 
vanced BMD capability. 

Basic BMD capability includes early baseline ships capable of tracking and engag- 
ing short and medium range ballistic missiles. Intermediate capable BMD ships pro- 
vide improved capability against more complex ballistic missiles. Advanced capable 
BMD ships are those with the ability to conduct Integrated Air and Missile Defense 
(lAMD) (BMD and Air Defense simultaneously). Each improvement also provides a 
greater area of coverage (footprint) by the ship. 

The minimum requirement for 40 advanced capable BMD ships is based on the 
Navy unique requirement as follows. It accepts risk in the sourcing of CCDR re- 
quests for defense of land. 

- 27 to meet CVN escort demand for rotational deplo 3 mient of the carrier 

strike groups 

- 9 in FDNF Japan to meet operational timelines in PACOM 

- 4 in FDNF Europe for rotational deployment in EUCOM 

20. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, what time period is this requirement 
valid for? 

Admiral Greenert. The updated ballistic missile defense (BMD) requirement is 
set out in the 2014 Force Structure Assessment (FSA). The focus of the 2014 FSA 
update is 2030 in order to provide the subsequent shipbuilding plan time to appre- 
ciably impact/change the 2030 force. 

LX(R) AMPHIBIOUS SHIP PROGRAM 

21. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, the Navy is devel- 
oping the requirements now for the next class of amphibious ship, the LX(R). Those 
requirements should reflect an assessment of how the naval force, sailors and ma- 
rines, will be expected to operate and fight in the future. I know the Marine Corps 
is experimenting with operations off a wider range of noncombatant ships, but we 
must ensure that our warships are capable of supporting them in the manner they 
plan to fight in the future. Can you update us on the progress of the LX(R) develop- 
ment effort? 

Admiral Greenert. LX(R) is the replacement program for the landing ship dock, 
LSD 41 and LSD 49 classes, which will begin reaching their estimated service life 
in the mid-2020s. The Analysis of Alternatives Report was completed in April 2014. 
After thorough analysis, the Department has determined that using a derivative of 
the LPD 17 hull form is the preferred alternative to meet LX(R) operational require- 
ments. This determination sustains the program’s focus on requirements, afford- 
ability and total ownership cost. Program focus during fiscal year 2016 will be to 
finalize the requirements in the Capability Development Document and execute con- 
tract design efforts to meet acquisition milestones for procurement of the lead ship 
in fiscal year 2020. Competition will play a key role in the LX(R) acquisition strat- 
egy. 

LX(R) is envisioned to be a flexible, multi-mission warship with capabilities that 
support execution of the full range of military operations. The need to support 
disaggregated or split operations away from the Amphibious Readiness Group or to 
deploy independently is a key driver for the design of the ship class. The inherent 
flexibility of amphibious ships is demonstrated by their support to 7 of the 10 mis- 
sions in the Defense Strategic Guidance. LX(R) will be a versatile, cost-effective am- 
phibious ship — a success story in leveraging mature design while balancing cost and 
requirements to deliver key capabilities. The lead LX(R) will deliver in time for LSD 
43’s retirement in fiscal year 2027. 
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General Dunfoed. First it must be noted both that you are correct that the wider 
range of noncombatant ships will help the force expand our operational capability 
and that those vessels are not a replacement for amphibious warships. Those non- 
combatant vessels can only operate effectively in permissive environments whereas 
amphibious warships are capable of operating across the range of military oper- 
ations, particularly in “most dangerous case scenarios.” 

LX(R) the next generation of amphibious warship is currently being developed and 
is templated to have 11 ships in its class to replace the LSD 41/49 class. In the most 
recent 30 year shipbuilding plan, advanced procurement is programmed for FY19 
to procure the lead LX(R) class ship in FY20. It should be noted that development 
of the LX(R) on the LPD-17 hull form has allowed us to achieve cost savings. Addi- 
tionally, LPD-28, which the Congress had the wisdom to provide to the Navy and 
Marine Corps last session, allows us to bridge the gap from an industrial base per- 
spective, also achieving cost savings. That decision also allows the shipyards to 
begin using naval architecture on LPD-28 that will be required on LX(R), again 
achieving cost savings and lowering the time required for construction on LX(R). 

LX(R) will possess the capacity to operate independently and will bridge existing 
LSD 41/49 operational capability shortfalls including embarkation capacity, com- 
mand and control, medical, and aviation. 


FUTURE CARRIER AND CARRIER AIR WING 

22. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, can you provide your vision for the future 
of aircraft carriers and the carrier air wing? 

Admiral Greenert. The fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget request sustains the 
transitions for aircraft carriers and carrier air wings to ensure the Navy improves 
the proven capabilities required of these platforms to win in projected threat envi- 
ronments. The 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) validated the requirements 
for these platforms as set forth in the approved Defense Planning Scenarios, Com- 
batant Commanders’ Operation Plans (OPLANs), and Fleet priorities outlined in the 
Naval Aviation Master Aviation Plan (MAP). 

The aircraft carrier is central to Navy core capabilities of forward presence, deter- 
rence, sea control, power projection, maritime security, and humanitarian assist- 
ance/disaster response (HA/DR). The Department remains committed to maintaining 
a carrier force, and associated carrier air wings, that provide unparalleled respon- 
siveness and flexibility to operational commanders across the full range of military 
options. Maintaining the aircraft carrier force structure at the level required by law 
requires a combination of a steady-state Ford-class procurement plan, recapitaliza- 
tion of the Nimitz-clsiss via the Refueling and Complex Overhaul (RCOH) program, 
maintaining an in-service aircraft carrier life cycle support program, and inac- 
tivating current CVNs at their notional 50-year service life as Ford-class CVNs are 
delivered. 

The carrier air wing is currently evolving to improve its lethality as an integrated 
maritime power projection force. The future force structure features enhanced capa- 
bilities to achieve superiority in electromagnetic maneuver warfare, advanced strike, 
sea control, surveillance, command and control, and logistics. The Airborne Elec- 
tronic Attack mission formerly fulfilled by the EA-6B is being recapitalized with the 
EA-18G. The carrier based squadron transition will be complete in 2015. The strike 
fighter contribution to the future carrier air wing requires the complementary capa- 
bilities of both the F/A-18E/F and F-35C, which will improve access in contested 
environments and kill chain effectiveness in all assigned mission areas. The F-35C 
will replace aging F/A-18C aircraft as they reach the end of their service life and 
will provide a 5th generation strike fighter aircraft that combines low observable 
technology, greatly improved sensors and data fusion to outpace future threats. The 
E/A-18E/F continues to receive advanced capability upgrades required to sustain its 
relevance until eventual replacement with the Next Generation Air Dominance fam- 
ily of systems, which is currently in the requirements definition phase. Improve- 
ments in surveillance and detection are integrated with the E-2D as it replaces the 
E-2C. An expanded helicopter footprint employs the MH-60R for Strike Group sub- 
marine defense and surface surveillance reconnaissance and strike, a role previously 
filled by the S-3B and SH-60F; while the MH-60S replaces the aging HI1-60H for 
combat support and small boat defense within the Strike Group. Finally, a Navy 
variant of the V-22 will recapitalize the Carrier Onboard Delivery (COD) logistics 
mission and enable a flexible Sea Based logistics support concept. 

The Navy is also exploring unmanned options for carrier air wing integration. 
UCLASS is currently in the requirements definition phase of development and will 
capitalize on the proven capabilities of the UCAS-D. 
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23. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, how important is the attribute of strike 
in a contested environment to our first unmanned carrier launched aircraft system? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy has a validated requirement for strike in a con- 
tested environment for the Unmanned Carrier Launched Airborne Surveillance and 
Strike (UCLASS) system. 

24. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, you have mentioned a RAND study of 
less expensive aircraft carrier options. What are the major elements of this study 
and what is the estimated completion date? 

Admiral Greenert. This study will examine potential requirements, capabilities, 
and alternatives for future development of aircraft carrier alternatives that would 
replace or supplement the highly capable Ford-class CVN. The study will examine 
a range of mixes and alternatives for platforms with lower costs and potentially 
smaller air wings. 

The study will compare the current CVN 78 platform, a two-reactor nuclear pro- 
pulsion system, and a conventionally-powered variant, in both existing and smaller, 
new design variants, with consideration of incorporating unmanned aircraft into the 
future carrier air wing. This study is expected to complete in early Summer of 2016. 

FLIGHT III GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYER 

25. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus, what is your assessment of the readiness 
of the air and missile defense radar to begin procurement as part of the Flight III 
Guided Missile Destroyer (DDG) in fiscal year 2016? 

Mr. Mabus. The Air and Missile Defense Radar (AMDR), officially designated 
SPY-6, is on track to begin procurement in fiscal year 2016 as part of the Flight 
III DDG 51. Introducing SPY-6 through the proven Aegis combat system in the 
well-established DDG 51 hull remains the lowest risk and fastest way to get this 
capability to the Fleet. 

The AMDR program has met all major program milestones per plan, including 
successful completion of Hardware Critical Design Review (CDR) in December 2014 
and is on track to complete System CDR in April 2015. The tactical software that 
runs the radar is well into development, and is already integrated with, and run- 
ning, radar hardware. The DDG 51 shipbuilders are designing the ship changes re- 
quired to host the radar, based on detailed radar design information already deliv- 
ered. Build-up of a full scale Engineering Development Model (EDM) array is in 
progress to support near field range testing later this summer. 

Test planning efforts are currently underway to support a six month campaign 
of increasingly complex tests using satellites, manned and unmanned aircraft, and 
dedicated targets. 

In summary, the radar hardware design is complete, and is already integrated 
with initial tactical software. The program is on track, with schedule margin, to 
support a production decision for procurement of the fiscal year 2016 Flight III DDG 
51. Introducing the AMDR/SPY-6 on the Flight III DDG 51 remains the lowest risk, 
fastest, and least expensive way to deliver this vitally needed capability to the Fleet. 

AMPHIBIOUS assault 

26. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, what is the closest 
range from shore the Navy and Marine Corps can conduct an amphibious assault 
in a contested Anti-Access/Area Denial (A2/AD) environment today and projected 
into the future? 

Admiral Greenert. The extent and effectiveness of shaping actions to neutralize 
threats to naval forces in advance of amphibious operations are highly dependent 
on the mission. Acceptable operational risk is determined by considering the mis- 
sion, the nature of the threats that can potentially oppose that mission, and the ca- 
pabilities of friendly forces to counter those threats. The final decision to conduct 
amphibious operations is based on mission requirements and risk regardless of 
range. 

The Joint Force Commander and Joint Force Maritime Component Commander 
will conduct shaping operations to mitigate the threat and establish the requisite 
conditions for an amphibious operation (e.g., establishment of air and maritime su- 
periority). The overall objective of setting these conditions is to permit the amphib- 
ious force to close the distance which will allow a faster buildup of combat power 
ashore of the landing force. 

General Dunford. There is no optimal or minimum distance for launching an am- 
phibious assault — the answer is that it depends on the circumstances, the mission, 
and the risk we must accept. In our recent wargaming efforts, based on a scenario 
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in the 2020’s, we planned operations beyond 50 nautical miles (NMi), and amphib- 
ious assaults at 30 NMi, 12 NMi, and 4 NMi against an A2AD enabled adversary. 

There is no fixed distance that will define how or when Marine forces come ashore 
during and amphibious assault in a contested area. Where Navy vessels are posi- 
tioned and when amphibious forces are ordered ashore will be a decision made by 
the Joint Force Commander, Combatant Commander, or higher. 

The distance from the shore depends on the geography, the enemy’s capabilities, 
the extent that we have been able to shape the environment in the landing areas, 
and the level of risk we are willing to accept. Tides, sand bars, reefs, currents, 
mangroves, and geography in the landing area will all impact the distance from 
which we can approach a landing area. These characteristics will vary depending 
on the objective area. 

Every adversary is going to have a different set of capabilities; the following are 
primary ones that need to be considered: off shore anti-access capabilities presented 
by submarines, ships, and long range aircraft; near shore capabilities like coastal 
defense missiles, mines, patrol boats and small boats that could be used for swarm 
attacks; maneuver forces ashore that are available to react to landing forces. De- 
pending on the scope of A2AD capabilities and the adversary’s ability to shift their 
defenses to different areas — our ’assault distance’ will vary. 

The final factor is risk to the mission and the force. As the nation’s expeditionary 
force in readiness, the Marine Corps will sometimes be asked to conduct crisis re- 
sponse and contingency missions in an uncertain or contested environment which 
are critical to our national security. If the strategic situation allows for a long build- 
up of forces we may be able to get closer. In every operation we will work to create 
an advantage for our forces — or shape the environment. Preparing for an amphib- 
ious assault requires us to address the enemy’s capabilities and local geography but 
we will always be constrained by what forces we have available, how much time we 
have, and the risk we are willing to accept. 

TOMAHAWK CRUISE MISSILES 

27. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the President’s 
Budget for fiscal year 2016 includes procuring 100 Tomahawk missiles in fiscal year 
2016 and proposes ending production thereafter, citing sufficient inventory to meet 
requirements. The Tomahawk’s replacement, the Next Generation Land Attack 
Weapon (NGLAW) is not due to enter service until the mid-2020s at the earliest. 
Please comment on the: 

• Effect of ending production on the size of the shortfall in Tomahawks in 
2020 

• Projected level and timing of low point of Tomahawk/NGLAW inventory 

• Risk in ending production of the Tomahawk prior to introduction of its 
replacement 

• Effect of a delay in the NGLAW program on the Navy’s ability to meet 
its long-range precision strike requirements 

• Effect of ending production on the ability of the supplier base to recertify 
the existing Block IV missiles 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The Navy has a sufficient inventory of Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles through 2020. Beginning in 2019, the Navy plans a recertifi- 
cation and modernization of Tomahawk missiles which will extend service life from 
15 to 30 years and is crucial to maintaining Tomahawk inventory beyond 2020. 
Based on operational planning scenarios and projected annual expenditures, the 
Tomahawk inventory in 2020 will be at 134 percent of the combat requirement. 

The Navy’s Next Generation Strike Capability (NGSC) strategy will develop a 
family of more lethal, survivable and affordable multi-mission weapons. The NGSC 
strategy plans for NGLAW production to begin in 2026. The projected low point of 
combined Tomahawk/NGLAW inventory occurs in 2024 when the inventory de- 
creases slightly to 132 percent of the combat requirement. 

The Navy takes an acceptable level of inventory risk in order to make capability 
investments to keep Tomahawk Block IV weapons relevant in all theaters through 
their 30 year service life while concurrently pursuing an overarching Next Genera- 
tion Strike Capability strategy which supports introduction of the NGLAW capa- 
bility in the mid to late 2020 timeframe. Additionally, a recent Defense Contract 
Management Agency study concluded that the risk to restart TACTOM production 
was low to moderate. 

The Navy plans to mitigate the risk of any delay in the NGLAW program through 
its Tomahawk recertification and modernization plan. Beginning in 2019, the recer- 
tification and modernization will extend Tomahawk missile service life from 15 to 
30 years. The first recertified and modernized Tomahawk missiles will be retired 
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in 2035, with the last Tomahawks being removed from the active inventory in the 
mid to late 2040’s time frame. Under this plan and even without any NGLAW con- 
tribution, Tomahawk inventory in 2035 is projected to be 130 percent of the combat 
requirement. 

The Navy plans to procure up to 165 Tomahawk missiles in fiscal year 2016 (in- 
cludes 18 procured through Replacement in Kind sale of Torpedo Tube Launched 
Missiles to the United Kingdom), with final delivery planned for the end of fiscal 
year 2018. The Tomahawk missile recertification and modernization program begins 
in the 1st Quarter of fiscal year 2019, and the majority of the supplier base will 
continue to be engaged during the transition from production to recertification and 
modernization. This significant continuation of effort across the supplier base, cou- 
pled with the fact that many of the Tomahawk missile vendors also support other 
weapons programs with similar parts, ensures the ability of the supplier base to 
support Tomahawk recertification and modernization. 

JOINT STANDOFF WEAPON 

28. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the President’s 
Budget for fiscal year 2015 included procuring an additional 4,432 Joint Standoff 
Weapons (JSOW) beyond fiscal year 2015, including 200 in fiscal year 2016. The 
Justification Book stated “Production in fiscal year 2015 is focused on the AGM- 
154-Cl because of the low inventory”. The fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget ter- 
minated JSOW production because, as the Justification Book states, “the Depart- 
ment has determined that there are sufficient JSOW C (fixed target) and JSOW C- 
1 (maritime moving target) weapons in inventory, and that other weapons will pro- 
vide a much more formidable capability in future near-peer surface warfare engage- 
ments”. Please comment on: 

• What has changed since the submission of the President’s Budget for fis- 
cal year 2015 that has made those 4,432 JSOWs no longer necessary to 
meet Navy requirements 

• What constitutes “sufficient weapons in inventory” 

• What other weapons are being referred to in the fiscal year 2016 Jus- 
tification Book 

• What constitutes a “much more formidable capability” 

• The impact of termination on potential JSOW foreign military sales 

• The impact of termination on the JSOW industrial base 

Mr. Mabus. [Deleted.] 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 


OTHER munitions 

29. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, in your testimony before the Committee, 
you stated “we have insufficient munitions in 2020, and even in some munitions in 
the [2016] budget”. What munitions specifically you are referring to, and their spe- 
cific shortfalls? 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 

30. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, what risks are being assumed with the 
insufficiencies? 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 

31. Senator McCain. Admiral Greenert, what steps you would recommend to al- 
leviate these insufficient inventories? 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 


multiyear PROCUREMENT 

32. Senator McCain. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, a contract was re- 
cently signed for multiyear procurement (MYP) of the Evolved Sea Sparrow Missile 
(ESSM) which saved approximately 18.38 percent over annual contracts. Are there 
other munitions programs that you believe would benefit from MYP, and if so, what 
are they and what steps are being taken to implement MYP? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The Department of the Navy is always look- 
ing for opportunities to increase savings in the munitions portfolio. 

In the ship defense portfolio, both Rolling Airframe Missile (RAM) Block 2 and 
Standard Missile-6 (SM-6) have good potential for future multi-year procurements, 
fiscal year (EY) 2018 is the earliest rAm Block 2 would be considered for a MYP 
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after it achieves Full Rate Production, fiscal year 2018 is the earliest for SM-6 after 
the Block lA Engineering Change Proposal completes testing and is approved for 
Full Production cut-in. 

While MYPs are a good method to generate savings they also come at the cost 
of decreased financial flexihility for future years. Given the unstable funding envi- 
ronment the department has faced with Sequestration and annual continuing reso- 
lution bills, the department must be judicious in pursuit of MYPs. Increased sta- 
bility in current and future budgets would increase the department’s ability to pur- 
sue more MYPs. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

READINESS OF THE FORCE 

33. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, General Dempsey 
testified that the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget is “what we need to remain 
at the lower ragged edge of manageable risk in our ability to execute the defense 
strategy” and that “we have no slack, no margin left for error or strategic surprise.” 
Do you agree with General Dempsey’s statement? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, PB-16 is the absolute minimum funding needed to exe- 
cute our DSG. Should resources be further reduced below PB-16 levels, the DSG 
will need to be revised. 

General Dunford. Anything less than the President’s Budget restricts the ability 
to put ready Marines forward to protect our interests and provide decision-space for 
our nation’s leaders. It also forces the Marine Corps to accept risk in responding 
to a major contingency operation. 

If your military, and specifically the Marine Corps, is tasked to do more but with 
decreased funding, it renders the current defense strategy unexecutable. The Ma- 
rine Corps, as the nation’s-force-in-readiness, defends the homeland by being for- 
ward postured, as we are in Europe/Africa with the Special Purpose Marine Air 
Ground Task Force for Crisis Response (SPMAGTF-CR-AF), in the Middle East 
with the Amphibious Ready Group/Marine Expeditionary Unit (ARG/MEU — or Ma- 
rines on amphibious ships) and the SPMAGTF-CR-CC, and with forward-based and 
forward deployed III MEF units in the Pacific. We forward position our Fleet Anti- 
Terrorism Security Teams (FAST), which are under the operational control 
(OPCON) of the Navy, supporting each Geographic Combatant Commander. We 
have Marines stationed at State Department Posts throughout the world, safe- 
guarding American lives and interests. However, this comes at a cost. 

34. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, can you give us 
some context in terms of readiness of personnel, equipment, training, and etcetera? 

Admiral Greenert. Sequestration in fiscal year 2013 resulted in a $9 billion 
shortfall in Navy’s budget, as compared to the PB-13 submission. This instance of 
sequestration was not just a disruption, it created readiness consequences from 
which we are still recovering, particularly in ship and aircraft maintenance. Fleet 
response capacity, and excessive CSG and ARG deployment lengths. The continuing 
resolution and sequestration reductions in fiscal year 2013 compelled us to reduce 
both afloat and ashore operations, which created ship and aircraft maintenance and 
training backlogs. To budget for the procurement of ships and aircraft appropriated 
in fiscal year 2013, Navy was compelled to defer some purchases to future years and 
use prior-year investment balances to mitigate impacts to programs in fiscal year 
2013 execution. The most visible impacts occurred in Operations and Maintenance 
funded activities. 

While the Navy was able to reprioritize within available resources to continue to 
operate in fiscal year 2013, this is not a sustainable course for future budgets. The 
actions we took in 2013 to mitigate sequestration only served to transfer bills 
amounting to over $4 billion to future years for many procurement programs — those 
carryover bills were addressed in Navy’s fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015 budg- 
ets. 

Shortfalls caused by the fiscal year 2013 sequestration remain in a number of 
areas and the Navy is still working to recover from them. For example, we have 
not yet caught up from shipyard maintenance backlogs. We are working through 
shipyard personnel capacity issues to determine when ships can be fit back into the 
maintenance cycle and are balancing that against operational demands on the ships 
to ensure we meet the global force management requirement for Combatant Com- 
mands. The result of maintenance and training backlogs has meant delayed prepa- 
ration for deplo 3 Tnents, forcing us, in turn, to extend the deployments of those units 
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already on deployment. Since 2013, many CSGs, ARGs, and destroyers have been 
on deployment for 8-10 months or longer. This comes at a cost to the resiliency of 
our people, sustainability of our equipment, and service lives of our ships. 

Maintenance and training backlogs have also reduced Navy’s ability to maintain 
required forces for contingency response to meet Combatant Command operational 
plan requirements. Although the requirement calls, on average, for three additional 
CSGs and three additional ARGs to deploy within 30 days for a major crisis. Navy 
has only been able to maintain an average of one group each in this readiness pos- 
ture. Root causes can be traced to the high operational tempo of the Fleet, longer 
than expected shipyard availabilities, and retirements of experienced shipyard work- 
ers, but the fiscal year 2013 sequestration exacerbated the depth of this problem 
and interfered with our efforts to recover. 

Assuming a stable budget and no major contingencies for the foreseeable future, 
it is possible to recover from the maintenance backlogs that have accumulated from 
the high operational tempo over the last decade of war and the additional effects 
of sequestration by approximately 2018 for CSGs and approximately 2020 for ARGs. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps, as the Nation’s ready force, deploys ready 
Marines and Marine units to meet operational requirements. The Marine Corps is 
meeting its current operational requirements but at the cost of surge capacity, mod- 
ernization, and infrastructure sustainment. 

Deployed and non-deployed units alike require personnel, equipment, and training 
resources to generate ready forces capable of responding to any crisis around the 
globe at a moment’s notice. Non-deployed units are the bill payer for protecting de- 
ployed unit readiness. Operational necessity compels the re-allocation of non-de- 
ployed essential personnel and equipment to deployed and next-to-deploy units. But 
even when not deployed. Marine units are on a short tether and are required to 
maintain high levels of readiness to respond to emergent major contingencies and 
unforeseen crises. 

The paucity of operationally available amphibious shipping negatively impacts 
home station unit training. Aircraft maintenance backlogs in the depots contribute 
to higher over-utilization rates of available aircraft for needed training and certifi- 
cations, which in turn hasten the induction of these aircraft into maintenance cy- 
cles. Training and certification opportunities are diminished as aircraft maintenance 
induction rates exceed depot outputs. 

Although all major equipment has returned from Afghanistan, the Marine Corps 
continues its reconstitution of the whole-of-force after over a decade of sustained 
conflict. The Marine Corps will not take an operational pause to reconstitute; rath- 
er, as war-torn equipment is repaired, returned back to units, and subsequently em- 
ployed operationally, the Marine Corps will continue to develop and field equipment. 
The evolution of operational maneuver from the sea and ship-to-objective maneuver 
requires developing a complimentary portfolio of ground combat and tactical vehicle 
capabilities, such as sustaining a portion of the decades old amphibious assault ve- 
hicle and fielding its intended replacement — the Amphibious Combat Vehicle. 

35. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, what is your assess- 
ment of the global security environment, and how much risk is this nation accepting 
based on cuts to our military and reduced readiness levels? 

Admiral Greenert. Today’s world is more complex, uncertain and turbulent, and 
this trend will likely continue. We face an environment in which our adversaries’ 
capabilities are modernizing and expanding, and the ongoing development and field- 
ing of anti-access/area denial (A2/AD) capabilities challenge our global maritime ac- 
cess. The environment is also marked by continued threats from expanding and 
evolving terrorist and criminal networks, the increasing frequency and intensity of 
maritime territorial disputes, and threats to maritime commerce, particularly the 
flow of energy. 

The cumulative effect of budget shortfalls over these past three years has forced 
the Navy to accept significant risk in key mission areas, notably if the military is 
confronted with a technologically advanced adversary or forced to deny the objective 
of an opportunistic aggressor in a second region while engaged in a major contin- 
gency. By “risk,” we mean that some of our platforms will arrive late to the combat 
zone, and engage in conflict without the benefit of markedly superior combat sys- 
tems, sensors and networks, or desired levels of munitions inventories. In real 
terms, this means longer timelines to achieve victory, more military and civilian 
lives lost, and potentially less credibility to deter adversaries and assure allies in 
the future. 

The fiscal year 2016 Navy budget submission, including OCO, sets us on a course 
to restore our readiness over time, particularly to rebuild our capacity to surge 
forces for contingency operations. However, we continue to accept risk in two mis- 
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sion areas specified by the Defense Strategic Guidance: (1) Deter and Defeat Aggres- 
sion and (2) Project Power despite Anti-Access/Area (A2/AD) Challenges, primarily 
as the result of reduced procurement of aircraft, slowed ship and aircraft moderniza- 
tion and decreased ordnance deliveries. 

General Dunford. The Global Security Environment. The current operating envi- 
ronment is volatile and complex. It is marked by a growing demand for Marine ca- 
pabilities ranging from Amphibious Ready Groups/Marine Expeditionary Units 
(ARG/MEUs) and Special Purpose MAGTFs to Marines at embassies. There are no 
indications that the future will be any less challenging or that the demand for Ma- 
rines will decrease. Threats will continue to include the proliferation of modern con- 
ventional, asymmetric, and cyber weapons, violent extremism, transnational crime, 
and piracy. Sources of conflict will include water, energy and food scarcity, weak 
governments resulting in ungoverned spaces, territorial and tribal disputes, and re- 
gional competition. Due to geography and demographics, the most likely locations 
for conflict will be in and around the littorals where our naval forces are uniquely 
capable of responding. The realities of reduced defense spending and an increasingly 
volatile and unpredictable global security environment presents tough choices for 
the services and what the nation wants its military to do. 

Risk. The Marine Corps is operating at an elevated risk level in meeting the ten- 
ants of the defense strategy. At funding below the President’s Budget request, we 
would not have adequate forward presence to assure allies or respond to crisis in 
the manner needed. The defense strategy requires a sustained ability to deter ag- 
gression, operate effectively across all domains, and respond decisively to emerging 
crises and contingencies. The Marine Corps, as the nation’s expeditionary-force-in- 
readiness, does this by defending the homeland with forward presence. Under se- 
questration, there will be less forward deployed forces resulting in increased risk to 
our national security interests. 

36. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, how has sequestra- 
tion impacted your ability to sustain readiness and at the same time invest in mod- 
ernization? 

Admiral Greenert. Sequestration in fiscal year 2013 resulted in a $9B shortfall 
in Navy’s budget as compared to the PB 2013 submission. This instance of seques- 
tration was not just a disruption; it created readiness consequences from which we 
are still recovering, particularly in ship and aircraft maintenance, fleet response ca- 
pacity, and excessive deployment tenths. In combination with the impacts of the 
fiscal year 2013 Continuing Resolution, this compelled us to reduce both afloat and 
ashore operations, and create ship and aircraft maintenance backlogs. 

Shortfalls caused by the fiscal year 2013 sequestration remain in a number of 
areas and the Navy is still working to recover from them. Assuming a stable budget 
and no major contingencies for the foreseeable future, it is possible to recover from 
the maintenance backlogs that have accumulated from the high operational tempo 
over the last decade of war and the additional effects of sequestration by approxi- 
mately 2018 for CSGs and approximately 2020 for ARGs. 

Deferments in PB-16 compound modernization delays we were compelled to ac- 
cept in PB-15 due to budget constraints. To budget for procurement and moderniza- 
tion for ships and aircraft. Navy was compelled to defer some purchases to future 
years, further reducing the capacity of weapons and aircraft, slow, shorten and 
delay modernization plans; and reduce quantities of ordnance procurement; and 
delay upgrades to all hut the most critical shore infrastructure. 

PB-15 represented another iterative reduction from the resources necessary to 
fully resource the Defense Strategic Guidance missions, making Navy less ready to 
successfully Deter and Defeat Aggression and Project Power Despite Anti-Access/ 
Area Denial (A2/AD) Challenges. Continuing along this budget trajectory means 
that by 2020, Navy will not have recovered sufficient contingency response capacity 
to execute large-scale operations in one region, while simultaneously deterring an- 
other adversary’s aggression elsewhere. Also, we will lose our advantage over adver- 
saries in key warfighting areas such as Anti-Surface Warfare, Anti-Submarine War- 
fare, Air-to-Air Warfare, and Integrated Air and Missile Defense. 

General Dunford. Today, approximately half of the Marine Corps’ home station 
units are at an unacceptable level of readiness. Investment in the future is less than 
what is required, and infrastructure sustainment is budgeted below the Department 
of Defense standard. Additionally, the deplo 3 unent-to-dwell time ratio is being main- 
tained at a very challenging level. The operating forces are deploying for up to 7 
months and returning home for 14 or less months before redeploying. Additionally, 
the Marine Corps has significantly reduced many of the programs that have helped 
to maintain morale and family readiness through over a decade of war. These are 
some of the damages to date caused by sequestration and lower funding levels. 
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The fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget is the bare bones budget for the Marine 
Corps that can meet the current Defense Strategic Guidance. The budget prioritizes 
near-term readiness at the expense of modernization and facilities, and only 
achieves a 1 to 2 deployment to dwell ratio, which is unsustainable over the long 
term. Another round of sequestration would force the Marine Corps to significantly 
degrade the readiness of our home station units, which is the Marine Corps’ Ready 
Force to respond to crises or major combat operations. The fiscal challenges we face 
today will be further exacerbated by assuming even more risk in long-term mod- 
ernization and infrastructure in order to maintain ready forces forward. This is not 
sustainable and degrades our capacity as the Nation’s force-in-readiness. 

37. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, how do lower readi- 
ness levels and a smaller force impact our ability to deter aggression? 

Admiral Greenert. The cumulative effect of budget shortfalls has forced Navy to 
accept significant risk in key mission areas, notably if the military is confronted 
with a technologically advanced adversary or forced to deny the objective of an op- 
portunistic aggressor in a second region while engaged in a major contingency. This 
means that some of our platforms will arrive late to the combat zone and engage 
in conflict without the benefit of markedly superior combat systems, sensors and 
networks, or munitions inventories that are below desired levels. This means longer 
timelines to arrive and prevail, more ships and aircraft out of action in battle, more 
sailors, marines, and merchant mariners killed, and less credibility to deter adver- 
saries and assure allies in the future. 

Lower readiness levels and a smaller force would degrade both our capability and 
capacity to deter aggression. Limiting our ability to provide sustained global pres- 
ence with combat ready forces, where it matters, when it matters, will challenge our 
ability to deliver overpowering warfighting capabilities that can deter aggression. 
Navy presence is critical, not only for the immediate response that ready, maritime 
forces can deliver, but also through their ongoing contributions to the Combatant 
Commanders’ theater campaign plans. Additional warfighting capacity, particularly 
to meet contingency response requirements, requires sustaining the readiness of 
non-deployed forces. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps is operating with elevated risk in meeting 
the tenants of the defense strategy. At funding below the President’s Budget re- 
quest, we would have less readiness and inadequate forward presence to assure al- 
lies or respond to crisis in the manner needed. The defense strategy requires a sus- 
tained ability to deter aggression, operate effectively across all domains, and re- 
spond decisively to emerging crises and contingencies. The Marine Corps, as the na- 
tion’s expeditionary-force-in-readiness, does this by defending the homeland with 
forward presence. Smaller, less ready forces will produce fewer forward deployed 
forces, resulting in increased risk to our national security interests. 

38. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, if those forces are 
not ready, what is the impact on executing combatant commander operational 
plans? 

Admiral Greenert. If sufficient numbers of our contingency response forces are 
not ready, there will be a delay in Navy’s ability to fully support the Combatant 
Commanders’ Operational Plans (OPLANs) in some cases. 

The cumulative effect of budget shortfalls has forced Navy to accept significant 
risk in key mission areas, notably if the military is confronted with a technologically 
advanced adversary or forced to deny the objective of an opportunistic aggressor in 
a second region while engaged in a major contingency. This means that some of our 
platforms will arrive late to the combat zone and engage in conflict without the ben- 
efit of markedly superior combat systems, sensors and networks, or munitions in- 
ventories that are below desired levels. This means longer timelines to arrive and 
prevail, more ships and aircraft out of action in battle, more sailors, marines, and 
merchant mariners killed, and less credibility to deter adversaries and assure allies 
in the future. 

General Dunford. Maintaining the readiness of our forward deployed forces dur- 
ing a period of high operational tempo while amidst fiscal uncertainty; as well as 
fiscal decline, comes with ever increasing operational and programmatic risk. Today, 
approximately half of the Marine Corps’ home-station units are at an unacceptable 
level of readiness in their ability to execute wartime missions, respond to unex- 
pected crises, and surge for major contingencies. Furthermore, the ability of non-de- 
ployed units to conduct full spectrum operations continues to degrade as home-sta- 
tion personnel and equipment are sourced to protect and project the readiness of 
deployed and next-to-deploy units. As the Nation’s first responders, the Marine 
Corps’ home-stationed units are expected to be at or near the same high state of 
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readiness as our deployed units, since these non-deployed units will provide the ca- 
pacity to respond with the capability required (leadership and training) in the event 
of unexpected crises and or major contingencies. 

Despite this challenge and imbalance, the Marine Corps continues to provide 
units ready and responsive to meet core and assigned missions in support of all di- 
rected current operational, crisis, and contingency requirements. However, we con- 
tinue to assume long-term risk particularly in supporting major contingencies in 
order to fund unit readiness in the near term. Consequently, the Marine Corps’ fu- 
ture capacity for crisis response and major contingency response is likely to be sig- 
nificantly reduced. Quite simply, if those units are not ready due to lack of training, 
equipment or manning, it could mean a delayed response to resolve a contingency 
or to execute an operational plan, both of which create unacceptable risk for our na- 
tional defense strategy as well as risk to mission accomplishment and to the force 
as a whole. It means more lives lost because America’s fighting men and women 
were not as ready as they should have been. 

39. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, if a major or even 
minor contingency operation were executed today given your current state of readi- 
ness and current global commitments, is it possible the Navy or the Marine Corps 
would have to send forces into combat that are not fully trained and ready? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy will not send forces forward into combat until they have 
completed essential training, maintenance, and other readiness requirements. The 
cumulative effect of budget shortfalls, however, has forced Navy to accept significant 
risk in key mission areas, notably if the military is confronted with a technologically 
advanced adversary or forced to deny the objective of an opportunistic aggressor in 
a second region while engaged in a major contingency. This means that some of our 
platforms will arrive late to the combat zone and engage in conflict without the ben- 
efit of markedly superior combat systems, sensors and networks, or munitions in- 
ventories that are below desired levels. In real terms, this means longer timelines 
to achieve victory, more military and civilian lives lost, and potentially less credi- 
bility to deter adversaries and assure allies in the future. 

For minor contingencies, the Navy will respond within required timelines by re- 
allocating currently deployed units and/or emplo 3 dng our limited, but ready, contin- 
gency response capacity today. 

General Dunford. Although we are committed to generating ready forces, a stra- 
tegic surprise or another situation of vital national interest may erupt where na- 
tional leaders order the deployment of forces that are not sufficiently manned, 
trained, and equipped — essentially not fully ready for the mission. 

- The Marine Corps continues to provide ready and responsive units to 
meet core and assigned missions in support of all directed current oper- 
ational, crisis, and contingency requirements. 

- Maintaining the readiness of our forward deployed forces during a period 
of high operational tempo amidst fiscal uncertainty, as well as fiscal de- 
cline, comes with ever increasing operational and programmatic risk. 

- Today, approximately half of the Marine Corps’ home-station units are at 
an unacceptable level of readiness in their ability to execute wartime mis- 
sions, respond to unexpected crises, and surge for major contingencies 

- As the Nation’s first responders, the Marine Corps’ home-stationed units 
are expected to be at or near the same high state of readiness as our de- 
ployed units. These non-deployed units will provide the capacity to re- 
spond with the capability required (leadership and training) in the event 
of unexpected crises and or major contingencies. 

40. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, would you please 
provide complete inventory of aircraft and ship munitions and shortages? 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 

General Dunford. [Deleted.] 

JOINT STANDOFF WEAPONS 

41. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, what has changed to make JSOWs no 
longer necessary to the Navy’s requirements? 

Admiral Greenert. [Deleted.] 

42. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, what will be the total inventory of JSOWs 
if the program is terminated in fiscal year 2016? 
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Admiral Geeeneet. The total DON JSOW inventory, including 200 weapons pro- 
jected to be procured in fiscal year 2015, will be 4,600 weapons. The variants are 
broken out as follows: 

JSOW A - 1,455 

JSOW C - 1,453 

JSOW C-1 - 1,692 

43. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, is the inventory enough to meet all com- 
batant commander wartime requirements? 

Admiral Geeeneet. The DON JSOW inventory is sufficient to meet wartime re- 
quirements. The Department’s assessment is informed by the fiscal year 2015 Naval 
Munitions Requirement Planning (NMRP) modeling process. 

44. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, is there an existing weapon that can re- 
place the JSOWs’ capability, and if not, what is the plan to replace that lost capa- 
bility? 

Admiral Geeeneet. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senatoe Kelly Ayotte 

VIRGINIA-ChASS SUBMAEINES 

45. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, what percentage of combatant commander 
requests for attack submarines is currently being met by the Navy? 

Admiral Geeeneet. Navy is currently sourcing approximately 55 percent of Com- 
batant Commander requests for attack submarines in fiscal year 2015. 

Navy projects we will source approximately 57 percent of Combatant Commander 
requests for attack submarines in fiscal year 2016. 

46. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, in light of the activities and advances of 
our potential adversaries, as well as the threats we will confront, do you see the 
need for attack submarines increasing or decreasing? 

Admiral Geeeneet. Combatant Commander (CCDR) requests for attack sub- 
marines will continue to increase as other countries expand their capacity and capa- 
bilities in the undersea domain. The Navy will only meet about 60 percent of CCDR 
demand in fiscal year 2016, and sourcing will become more challenging as the num- 
ber of attack submarines decline below the 48 SSN requirement in the 2020s. 

PB-16 continues our ongoing effort to addresses this SSN shortfall through mul- 
tiple parallel efforts: 

• Continuing procurement of two Virginia-clsiss submarines per year, re- 
sulting in an inventory of 22 Virg'mia-class submarines (51 total SSNs of 
all types) by 2020; 

• Reducing the construction span of Virginia-ciass submarines; 

• Extending the service lives of select attack submarines (SSN 688s) with 
the potential to eliminate 10-15 attack submarine (SSN) years from the 
SSN shortfall of 51 years; and 

• Funding Virginia Payload Module (VPM) RDT&E and SCN to accelerate 
inclusion of VPM on at least one Virginia-Clasa Block V SSN per year in 
fiscal years 2019 and 2020. VPM will enable Virginia-class SSNs to miti- 
gate the loss of SSGN strike capacity as they begin to retire in 2026. VPM 
will more than triple the Tomahawk Land Attack Missile (TEAM) Block IV 
strike capacity of a Virginia-class SSN from 12 to 40 missiles. 

47. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, how important is it 
that Congress provide reliable and sufficient funding so that the Navy can fully im- 
plement the Block Four MYP contract for 10 Virginia-class submarines (2 per year)? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Geeeneet. The Virginia-class Submarine (VCS) program 
is successfully proceeding at the two-per-year pace that began in fiscal year 2011. 
PB16 includes funding for two VCS from fiscal year 2016 to fiscal year 2020, which 
is required to mitigate the attack submarine shortfall below the minimum 48 SSNs 
in the late 2020’s. The Navy awarded the VCS Block IV contract in April 2014 for 
ten ships from fiscal year 2014 to fiscal year 2018. The savings realized with a 
multi-year procurement (MYP) construction contract was over $2 billion, effectively 
getting ten ships for the price of nine as opposed to building the same ships under 
a more traditional annual procurement arrangement. Reliable and sufficient funding 
is critical to mitigate the attack submarine shortfall and achieve the savings real- 
ized with a MYP construction contract. 
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SHIP AND SUBMARINE BUILDING 

48. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, I understand that 
the Navy proposes building 19 ships and submarines in fiscal year 2016. How would 
that number decline if defense sequestration returns fully, and what specific ships 
would be cut? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The proposed 19 ships and submarines in- 
clude the following: Large Surface Combatants (2); Small Surface Combatants (3); 
Attack Submarines (2); Amphibious Warfare Ships (1); Combat Logistics Force (1); 
Aircraft Carrier Refueling (1); Amphibious Warfare Ship Service Live Extension 
Program (SLEP) (4); Surface Support (5). A return to sequestration in fiscal year 
2016 would necessitate a revisit and revision of the Defense Strategic Guidance. Re- 
quired cuts will force us to further delay critical warfighting capabilities, reduce 
readiness of forces needed for contingency response, further downsize weapons ca- 
pacity, and forego or stretch procurement of ships and submarines, only if nec- 
essary. We will be unable to mitigate the shortfalls like we did in fiscal year 2013 
because prior-year investment balances were depleted under fiscal year 2013 se- 
questration. 

Because of their irreversibility, force structure cuts represent options of last resort 
for the Navy. Disruptions in naval ship design and construction plans are significant 
because of the long-lead time, specialized skills, and extent of integration needed to 
build military ships. Because ship construction can span up to nine years, program 
procurement cancelled in fiscal year 2016 will not be felt by the Combatant Com- 
manders until several years later when the size of the battle force begins to shrink 
as those ships are not delivered to the fleet at the planned time. Likewise, cancelled 
procurement in fiscal year 2016 will likely cause some suppliers and vendors of our 
shipbuilding industrial base to close their businesses. Further budget reductions 
will have a negative impact on the U.S. economy as workers directly employed in 
the U.S. shipbuilding and repair industry in 2014 totaled 147,000. This total in- 
cludes 31,000 workers at Naval Shipyards, 61,000 at yards with Navy new construc- 
tion work, and 55,000 at the remaining shipbuilding and repair yards. This skilled, 
experienced, and innovative workforce cannot be easily replaced and it could take 
years to recover from layoffs and shutdowns; and even longer if critical infrastruc- 
ture is lost. As a result, the Navy is committed to protecting the Shipbuilding and 
Conversion, Navy (SCN) appropriation that funds force structure and SCN will only 
be reduced as a last resort option for the Navy. Stability and predictability are crit- 
ical to the health and sustainment of this vital sector of our Nation’s industrial ca- 
pacity. 

49. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, what would be the 
long-term impact of those reductions? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. A return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 
would necessitate a revisit and revision of the Defense Strategic Guidance. Required 
cuts will force us to further delay critical warfighting capabilities, reduce readiness 
of forces needed for contingency response, further downsize weapons capacity, and 
forego or stretch procurement of ships and submarines only if necessary. We will 
be unable to mitigate the shortfalls like we did in fiscal year 2013 because prior- 
year investment balances were depleted under fiscal year 2013 sequestration. 

Because of their irreversibility, force structure cuts represent options of last resort 
for the Navy. Disruptions in naval ship design and construction plans are significant 
because of the long-lead time, specialized skills, and extent of integration needed to 
build military ships. Because ship construction can span up to nine years, program 
procurement cancelled in fiscal year 2016 will not be felt by the Combatant Com- 
manders until several years later when the size of the battle force begins to shrink 
as those ships are not delivered to the fleet at the planned time. Likewise, cancelled 
procurement in fiscal year 2016 will likely cause some suppliers and vendors of our 
shipbuilding industrial base to close their businesses. Further budget reductions 
will have a negative impact on the U.S. economy as workers directly employed in 
the U.S. shipbuilding and repair industry in 2014 totaled 147,000. This total in- 
cludes 31,000 workers at Naval Shipyards, 61,000 at yards with Navy new construc- 
tion work, and 56,000 at the remaining shipbuilding and repair yards. This skilled, 
experienced and innovative workforce cannot be easily replaced and it could take 
years to recover from layoffs and shutdowns; and even longer if critical infrastruc- 
ture is lost. As a result, the Navy is committed to protecting the Shipbuilding and 
Conversion, Navy (SCN) appropriation that funds force structure and SCN will only 
be reduced as a last resort option for the Navy. Stability and predictability are crit- 
ical to the health and sustainment of this vital sector of our Nation’s industrial ca- 
pacity. 
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50. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, it would be very dif- 
ficult to make-up for those lost ships and submarines? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. A return to sequestration in fiscal year (FY) 
2016 would necessitate a revisit and revision of the Defense Strategic Guidance. Re- 
quired cuts will force us to further delay critical warfighting capabilities, reduce 
readiness of forces needed for contingency response, further downsize weapons ca- 
pacity, and forego or stretch procurement of ships and submarines only if necessary. 
We will be unable to mitigate the shortfalls like we did in fiscal year 2013 because 
prior-year investment balances were depleted under fiscal year 2013 sequestration. 

Because of their irreversibility, force structure cuts represent options of last resort 
for the Navy. Disruptions in naval ship design and construction plans are significant 
because of the long-lead time, specialized skills, and extent of integration needed to 
build military ships. Because ship construction can span up to nine years, program 
procurement cancelled in fiscal year 2016 will not be felt by the Combatant Com- 
manders until several years later when the size of the battle force begins to shrink 
as those ships are not delivered to the fleet at the planned time. Likewise, cancelled 
procurement in fiscal year 2016 will likely cause some suppliers and vendors of our 
shipbuilding industrial base to close their businesses. Further budget reductions 
will have a negative impact on the U.S. economy as workers directly employed in 
the U.S. shipbuilding and repair industry in 2014 totaled 147,000. This total in- 
cludes 31,000 workers at Naval Shipyards, 61,000 at yards with Navy new construc- 
tion work, and 55,000 at the remaining shipbuilding and repair yards. This skilled, 
experienced and innovative workforce cannot be easily replaced and it could take 
years to recover from layoffs and shutdowns; and even longer if critical infrastruc- 
ture is lost. As a result, the Navy is committed to protecting the Shipbuilding and 
Conversion, Navy (SCN) appropriation that funds force structure and SCN will only 
be reduced as a last resort option for the Navy. Stability and predictability are crit- 
ical to the health and sustainment of this vital sector of our Nation’s industrial ca- 
pacity. 


0i?/0-CLASS SUBMARINES 

51. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, in your prepared statement, you discuss 
your concerns regarding the ability of the Navy to “fund the Ohio replacement bal- 
listic missile submarine (SSBN) program” with current and projected resources. You 
say that the “Navy cannot procure the Ohio replacement in the 2020s within histor- 
ical shipbuilding funding levels without severely impacting other Navy programs.” 
If additional funding is not provided for the procurement of the Ohio replacement, 
what specific impact will it potentially have on other important Navy programs? 

Admiral Greenert. The Ohio Replacement (OR) SSBN is our highest priority pro- 
gram and we are committed to executing the program to its current schedule. With- 
out increased shipbuilding funding in fiscal year 2021 and beyond, OR SSBN fund- 
ing will consume the majority of Navy’s annual shipbuilding budget, and degrade 
other shipbuilding programs. Appropriations for SSBN recapitalization are histori- 
cally consistent with the last period of SSBN procurement between 1974 and 1990. 

Within the Navy’s current and projected resources, the OR SSBN would consume 
about half of the shipbuilding funding available in a given year — and would do so 
for a period of over a decade. The significant drain on available shipbuilding re- 
sources would manifest in reduced procurement quantities in the remaining capital 
ship programs. Therefore, additional resources for shipbuilding will likely be re- 
quired during this period. 

Since the CVN funding requirements are driven by the statutory requirement to 
maintain eleven CVNs, and accounting for one OR SSBN per year (starting in fiscal 
year 2026), there would only be about half of the resources normally available to 
procure the Navy’s remaining capital ships. At these projected funding levels. Navy 
would be limited to on average, as few as two other capital ships (SSN, DDG, CG, 
LPD, LHA, etc.) per year throughout this decade. 

Such low shipbuilding rates for an extended period of time would result in a bat- 
tle force inadequately sized to meet our naval requirements in support of the DSG. 
Further, there is significant risk to the industrial base in this case since low produc- 
tion rates outside of the SSBN and CVN production lines may not provide adequate 
work to keep shipyards operating at minimum sustaining levels and could result in 
shipyard closures. Navy’s ability to recover Fast Attack Submarine, Large Surface 
Combatant, Small Surface Combatant and Amphibious Force inventories lost during 
the decade and a half in which the SSBNs were being procured would be challenged, 
particularly in those parts of the industrial base permitted to atrophy during this 
period. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Dan Sullivan 
PIVOT TO the ASIA-PACIFIC REGION 

52. Senator Sullivan. Secretary Mabus and General Dunford, in our Strategic 
Pivot to the Pacific, Navy and Marine Corps assets play a vital role in providing 
constant presence in the region that is often described by the phrase “tyranny of 
distance.” However, with just over 300 ships in the fleet by 2012 and a smaller than 
desired Marine Corps, it strikes me that budget challenges might be driving strat- 
egy. In a budget constrained environment, like the one we are in, what are your 
top priories in the pivot to the Asia-Pacific region? 

Mr. Mabus. Our rebalance to the Pacific continues to be an important part of our 
partnership efforts. We must have the right platforms in the right places to ensure 
our friends and allies understand our commitment. The Marine Corps continues to 
execute the Guam Master Plan submitted to Congress in July 2014 which will pro- 
vide a holisitic and operationally-responsive Marine Corps Air Ground Task Force 
capability on Guam. The Navy is moving more ships to the central and western Pa- 
cific, including forward basing an additional fast attack submarine in Guam and for- 
ward stationing four Littoral Combat Ships out of Singapore. We are ensuring that 
our most advanced platforms are in the Pacific, so we’re increasing the number of 
DDG’s with the Ballistic Missile Defense systems based in Japan and the P-8A 
maritime patrol aircraft are making their first rotational deployments in the region. 
In the longer term, by 2018, we will deploy an additional Amphibious Ready Group 
to the Asia-Pacific region and we will deploy a growing number of Joint High Speed 
Vessels and Mobile Landing Platforms there. With these changes, and others, our 
presence will assure allies, shape behavior, and deter conflict. 

General Dunford. The nature of the pivot itself, duration, complexity, and a com- 
bination of reciprocal and sequential tasks makes it difficult to pinpoint one, or even 
a couple, top priorities. The Marine Corps’ top priority has always been, and will 
always be, maintaining a forward deployed force that is most ready when the nation 
is least ready. To meet that commitment to the American people, the Marine Corps 
must, on a day to day basis be forward deployed, forward engaged, and prepared 
for crisis response, while maintaining readiness to respond in the event of a major 
contingency. Our operational imperatives remain our top priorities throughout the 
process of realigning our force structure in the Asia-Pacific. 

53. Senator Sullivan. Secretary Mabus and General Dunford, can you fully exe- 
cute this Asia-Pacific region under sequestration? 

Mr. Mabus. A return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 would necessitate a re- 
visit and revision of the Defense Strategic Guide (DSG). We would be unable to suf- 
ficiently meet two of the ten missions in the DSG: Project Power Despite Anti-Ac- 
cess/Area Denial Challenges and Deter and Defeat Aggression. In addition, we 
would be forced to accept higher risk in five other DSG missions: Counter Terrorism 
and Irregular Warfare; Defend the Homeland and Provide Support to Civil Authori- 
ties; Provide a Stabilizing Presence; Conduct Stability and Counterinsurgency Oper- 
ations; and Conduct Humanitarian, Disaster Relief, and Other Operations. Addition- 
ally, at sequestration levels the risk to our readiness will be exacerbated and the 
condition of our infrastructure, including piers, runways, and mission-critical facili- 
ties, will further erode. This situation may lead to greater risk of mishaps, serious 
injury, or health hazards to personnel. 

General Dunford. A return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 would impact the 
Marine Corps’ ability to execute the pivot through its effect on MILCON, as the 
pivot relies on rebasing Marines in Guam and Hawaii, and MILCON is an impor- 
tant part of those moves. Impacts to MILCON due to sequestration, including 
MILCON in the Pacific, would need to be part of a larger conversation about the 
priorities of the Department and the defense strategy under a sequestered budget. 
Specifically in fiscal year 2016 the construction of the Live Fire Training Range 
Complex (LFTRC), $126M, would not commence. 

ARCTIC CHALLENGES AND ICEBREAKING 

54. Senator Sullivan. Secretary Mabus, last week. Secretary of Defense Ashton 
B. Carter and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Martin E. Dempsey, 
USA, testified before this committee. I asked them about Russian activities in the 
Arctic and I referenced a recent news report which shows a rapidly increasing Rus- 
sian military involvement in the Arctic. In fact, the Russians have begun con- 
structing as many as 13 new airfields and conducting Long-Range Air Patrols with 
their Bear-Bombers, some off the coast of Alaska, creating a new “Arctic Command” 
and even activating an Arctic Brigade, and building 6 new icebreakers, with 5 more 
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planned, to add to their 40 at this point. Importantly, Newsweek also recently re- 
ported that “Nuclear units in the Russian Navy have engaged in exercises in the 
international waters underneath the North Pole.” Meanwhile, we have a 13-page 
Arctic Strategy, a handful of icebreakers and not a lot of action in the Arctic. From 
the Navy’s perspective, how are we not falling behind in the Arctic and failing to 
live up to our 13-page Arctic Strategy? 

Mr. Mabus. As part of the near-term strategy, the DON is partnering closely with 
OSD and the Combatant Commanders to identify warfighting requirements to de- 
termine the appropriate timing for future capability investments. 

The Navy recognizes that the opening of the Arctic Ocean has important national 
security implications and fully supports the U.S. Coast Guard’s (USCG) efforts to 
modernize its icebreaking fleet and increase Arctic capabilities. 

We have sufficient capability to meet near-term operational needs. The U.S. Navy 
Arctic Roadmap 2014-2030 outlines the Navy’s strategic approach for the Arctic Re- 
gion and the ways and means to achieve the desired national end state. In support 
of Department of Defense Arctic Strategy, the U.S. Navy Arctic Roadmap 2014-2030 
outlines deliberate and measured steps to achieve four strategic objectives over the 
near-term (2014-2020), mid-term (2020-2030), and far-term (beyond 2030) time- 
frames: 

1) Ensure United States Arctic sovereignty and provide homeland defense 

2) Provide ready naval forces 

3) Preserve freedom of the seas 

4) Promote partnerships 

Through annual and biennial exercises like ARCTIC ZEPHYR, COLD RE- 
SPONSE, and BALTOPS, we engage with our Artie partners, including Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 

55. Senator Sullivan. Secretary Mabus, what are the obstacles to adding ice- 
breakers to the Navy’s fleet, especially given the Navy’s Arctic responsibility to keep 
Arctic sea lanes open? 

Mr. Mabus. Congress assigned responsibility for icebreaking to the USCG per 14 
U.S. Code § 2-Primary duties, which states, “the Coast Guard shall develop, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate with due regard to the requirements of national defense, 
aids to maritime navigation, icebreaking facilities, and rescue facilities for the pro- 
motion of safety on, under, and over the high seas and waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

The Navy recognizes that the opening of the Arctic Ocean has important national 
security implications and fully supports the U.S. Coast Guard’s (USCG) efforts to 
modernize its icebreaking fleet and increase Arctic capabilities. 

56. Senator Sullivan. Secretary Mabus, with a non-bureaucratic answer that 
shifts the responsibility to the Department of Homeland Security, how is the Navy 
going to acquire additional icebreaking capacity in the future and what will they 
do if they do not get it? 

Mr. Mabus. Current Navy capabilities are sufficient to meet near-term oper- 
ational needs. The Navy recognizes, however, that the opening of the Arctic Ocean 
has important national security implications and fully supports the U.S. Coast 
Guard’s (USCG) efforts to modernize its icebreaking fleet and increase Arctic capa- 
bilities. 'The USCG Cutter POLAR STAR’s recent reactivation will provide the U.S. 
with heavy icebreaker capability for about another seven to ten years. POLAR 
STAR, along with the medium icebreaker USCG Cutter HEALY, provide the min- 
imum capability necessary to address the Nation’s near term icebreaking needs and 
will provide the USCG time to assess longer term national needs and requirements. 

In accordance with the U.S. Navy Arctic Roadmap, in the near-term the Navy will 
refine or develop the necessary strategy, policy, plans and requirements for the Arc- 
tic Region. Additionally, the Navy will continue to study and make informed deci- 
sions on pursuing investments to better facilitate Arctic operations. 


MARINE TRAINING THE JOINT PACIFIC ALASKA RANGE COMPLEX 

57. Senator Sullivan. General Dunford, in your testimony, you talk about the 
Marine Corps’ effort to be good stewards and maintain training ranges and air and 
sea maneuver corridors. I’ve trained in the Joint Pacific Alaska Range Complex 
(JPARC) and we have plenty of space. Our ground space is the size of Delaware, 
our air space is the size of Florida, and our sea space is the size of Virginia. What 
are the obstacles, if any, for the Marine Corps to do more training in the JPARC, 
especially cold weather and mountainous training? 
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General Dunford. The Marine Corps already has a robust cold weather and 
mountain training area with installation and logistic infrastructure supporting oper- 
ations and training requirements. The Marine Corps Mountain Warfare Training 
Center (MCMWTC), Pickel Meadows, CA, is easily accessible, cost effective, and 
fully capable of meeting Marine Corps mountain and cold weather training require- 
ments. We currently execute 6 service level training exercises. Mountain Exercise 
(MTX), annually onboard MCMWTC. 

Comparatively, training at MCMWTC is significantly more cost effective than it 
would be at JPARC. For example, any element of the IstMarine Division, one third 
of the USMC’s Ground Combat Element (GCE), can travel, via ground, to MWTC 
in one day. Travel to JPARC is nearly cost prohibitive, so much so that Army Rang- 
ers have been sending companies to MTX at MCMWTC for the last year and intend 
to continue doing so for the coming years. MTX has a mature intelligence driven 
scenario run by Exercise Control (EXCON) staff. MWTC also incorporates Special 
Operation Forces (SOF), company sized opposing force. Intelligence, Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance (ISR), and Simulated Close Air Support (SIMCAS) into every 
MTX at no additional cost to the battalion. 

58. Senator Sullivan. General Dunford, what should I or Alaskan Command do 
to make JPARC more attractive and accessible to Marine Corps training? 

General Dunford. The primary obstacles to conducting training at JPARC are 
the costs, in both time and dollars, associated with transiting to the training areas. 
The Marine Corps Mountain Warfare Training Center (MCMWTC), Pickel Meadows, 
CA, is easily accessible, cost effective, and fully capable of meeting Marine Corps 
mountain and cold weather training requirements. We currently execute 6 service 
level training exercises. Mountain Exercise (MTX), annually onboard MCMWTC. It 
is designed and staffed to facilitate Marine Corps training. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

DECOMMISSIONING OF HELICOPTER SEA COMBAT SQUADRONS 

59. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, in regards to the 
Navy’s plan to decommission Helicopter Sea Combat (HSC) squadrons, if the mitiga- 
tion strategy is to use existing Active Duty squadrons not already dedicated to spe- 
cial operations support, how will the Navy fully support the rotary wing needs of 
expeditionary and carrier strike groups to which these squadrons are already as- 
signed? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. We conducted a comprehensive program re- 
view of expeditionary and carrier strike group rotary wing requirements and deter- 
mined that it was necessary to divest from all activities that did not directly support 
those missions. This includes dedicated rotary wing support to Special Operations 
Forces (SOF). As a result, requests for helicopter support to special operations will 
be addressed through the Global Force Management Allocation Plan (GFMAP) proc- 
ess to match available Joint and Navy resources with the highest priority require- 
ments. If dedicated Navy helicopter support to SOF is required and prioritized 
through the GFMAP, then we may have to assume risk in other missions. 

60. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, what is the Navy’s 
assessment of the increase in risk associated with using less experienced aviators 
than those aviators in the units scheduled for decommissioning in supporting special 
operations — some of the most dangerous flight regimes flown by rotary wing avi- 
ators today? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Special Operations Forces (SOF) support ca- 
pability currently resides as a mission subset of the Helicopter Sea Combat (HSC) 
community. As a risk mitigation strategy, the Navy will leverage the experience and 
expertise of HSC 84 and 85 personnel by transitioning a cadre of the most seasoned 
aircrew to Tactical Support Units (TSU) resident with the HSC type wings. These 
seasoned aviators will in turn instruct aircrews on SOF support mission specifics 
thereby reducing risk to future SOF support missions. The Navy will maintain the 
ability to provide limited support with active duty HSC squadrons in accordance 
with existing Navy general purpose force requirements. 

61. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, what is the Navy’s 
plan to recruit and maintain a Reserve of rotary wing aviators and maintainors now 
that the Navy Reserve will have just one rotary wing squadron if HSC-84 and 
HSC-85 are decommissioned on schedule? 
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Mr. Mabus and Admiral Geeeneet. A personnel transition plan will coincide with 
the disestablishment of these squadrons. Navy Reserve Full Time Support and Se- 
lective Reserve personnel may continue to serve in one of two newly established 
Helicopter Sea Combat (HSC) Tactical Support Units (TSU). They may also serve 
in one of two Fleet Replacement Squadron (FRS) Squadron Augment Units (SAU) 
or select reassignment to other Navy Reserve billets. These TSUs and SAUs will 
provide both a mission and viable career path for the current and next generation 
of HSC reservists. 


LITTOEAL COMBAT SHIP SURFACE FIEES 

62. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Creenert, given the debate 
over the lethality of the LCS, what is the feasibility of using Mark 75 OTO Malara 
76mm guns from the decommissioning Oliver Hazard Perry-class frigates on LCS in- 
stead of the currently used Mark 110 57mm guns? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Ceeeneet. As part of the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 
programs, some of the retiring Oliver Hazard Perry-class Frigates (FFC 7) are being 
bought by other countries and the 76mm guns will remain with the ships. The other 
FFC 7 class ships not part of the FMS program were either disposed of, or sched- 
uled to be disposed of due to the poor material condition of the ship. 

The Navy analyzed the feasibility of both the 57mm and the 76mm guns by com- 
paring lethality, procurement cost, training infrastructure, manning, shipboard 
maintenance, operations/sustainment costs, commonality and design change impacts 
to the ships and their combat systems. 

The Navy’s conclusion is reuse of the existing guns on new construction LCS ships 
is not advisable based the analysis and the service life left in these guns. 


Questions Submitted by Senatoe Claiee McCaskill 
navy steike-fightee inventory 

63. Senator McCaskill. Admiral Greenert, what impact has the Navy’s strike- 
fighter shortfall had on training and operations? 

Admiral Geeeneet. The Navy prioritizes and continues to meet deployed readi- 
ness requirements set forth in the Fleet Response Training Plan (FRTP). Accord- 
ingly, the Department carefully monitors strike-fighter inventory requirements and 
projected aircraft availability to meet the requirements for operational deployment. 
However, achieving these standards has come at the expense of force training for 
operational squadrons in the early stages of the FRTP and the Fleet Replacement 
Squadrons responsible for aircrew initial and refresher training. 

The FRTP is based on a structure of tiered readiness that prepares units for oper- 
ational deployment. To support more intensive aircraft maintenance efforts and re- 
duced aircrew training requirements during the initial FRTP phases, operational 
squadrons are assigned and operate fewer aircraft than required for deployment. 
With an increased number of strike-fighter aircraft in an out-of-reporting status for 
planned or unplanned depot level maintenance, aircraft available for these squad- 
rons are below their prescribed entitlements. Consequently, their readiness levels 
are degraded for lack of training opportunities due to insufficient aircraft. However, 
as each strike-fighter squadron approaches the intermediate and advanced phases 
of the FRTP, they receive the full complement of entitled aircraft and complete cur- 
rent and missed training events required to achieve deployed readiness standards. 

The compound effect of achieving deployed readiness standards in this manner is 
an overall reduced readiness posture of the non-deployed strike fighter-force. This 
results in a steeper training curve to maintain deployment readiness and also re- 
sults in less surge (backup airwing/squadron) capacity to meet Combatant Com- 
mand warfighting requirements. Additionally, this process strains the operational 
fleet of aircraft through overutilization in the advanced phases of the FRTP, which 
leads to greater service life consumption across the strike-fighter inventory. Im- 
proved depot throughput and careful management of aircraft utilization will return 
strike-fighter squadrons to the optimum readiness profiles across the FRTP, which 
in turn will improve non-deployed force readiness. 


AIEBOENE ELECTEONIC ATTACK ANALYSIS 

64. Senator McCaskill. Admiral Greenert, last year the Navy conducted an anal- 
ysis of the Navy’s electronic attack requirement. This analysis justified the inclusion 
of 22 E/A18-G Growlers in the Navy’s fiscal year 2015 unfunded requirements list. 
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A follow-on study is now determining the electronic attack requirement of the joint 
force. When do you expect to have the results of this analysis? 

Admiral Geeeneet. The Navy’s on-going study will identify Joint warfighting re- 
quirements, Concept of Employment (CONEMPS) and future mission sets. The re- 
sults of this study are expected to be released this summer and will provide insight 
that will allow the Department to determine the necessary force structure to meet 
Joint Airborne Electronic Attack (AEA) requirements rather than just those require- 
ments unique to the Navy. 

65. Senator McCaskill. Admiral Greenert, while the analysis is not yet complete, 
based on the work that has been done to date, do you have reason to believe that 
the final analysis will determine that the joint requirement would not be greater 
than the Navy-only requirement? 

Admiral Geeeneet. We have no reason to believe the requirement will decrease, 
but until the study is complete I cannot speculate on the findings. While last year’s 
study focused only on Navy demand, the current study identifies Joint warfighting 
requirements, Concept of Employment (CONEMPS), and future mission sets. The 
results will provide insight that will allow the Navy to optimize our EA-18G pro- 
curement plan and force structure to meet all DoD requirements for Airborne Elec- 
tronic Attack. 


GUAM 

66. Senator McCaskill. General Dunford, the Senate Armed Services Committee 
has been particularly concerned about the plans for the relocation of marines from 
Okinawa to other locations in the Pacific, and specifically, the affordability, sustain- 
ability and operational viability of those plans. Can you provide the current status 
of the efforts to implement the eventual move of marines from Okinawa to Guam 
and other locations? 

General Dunfoed. The nature of the program for the USMC is characterized by 
its duration and scope. The scope of the program is significant, and entails myriad 
actions prior to Marines moving off of Okinawa, and the duration is on the order 
of decades. 

The program has experienced some start and stops, but has continued to move 
forward. The most noticeable progress has been at MCAS Iwakuni. Last year we 
completed the move of VMGR-152 from Okinawa to MCAS Iwakuni and the base 
has been and continues to enlarge. CVW-5 is on track to commence their relocation 
from Atsugi to Iwakuni in fiscal year 2017. By the time Iwakuni is finished the base 
will have nearly doubled in size and capacity. 

Guam and the CJMT have both moved forward. The Supplemental Environmental 
Impact Study for Guam, and in the Environmental Impact Study for the Common- 
wealth of Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) Joint Military Training Complex have 
progressed. We anticipate a Record of Decision in the coming months for Guam and 
summer of 2016 for the CJMT. These NEPA actions are necessary to commence con- 
struction. Our first project, a range complex in Guam, is in the fiscal year 2016 
budget request. We have also published a Guam master plan, as required by the 
NDAA, and are preparing to deliver a Hawaii master plan that will outline the 
early stages of preparation for moving Marines to Hawaii as a part of the realign- 
ment. 

We continue to conduct rotational deployments to Darwin, Australia and the 
fourth rotation of approximately 1,170 Marines and an aviation detachment has just 
commenced. The size of the rotation increases apace of adequate facilities available 
with the force eventually being 2500 Marines strong. 

While there is significant activity off of Okinawa to prepare for the realignment 
there is also significant activity on Okinawa. The Futenma replacement facility and 
Camp Schwab realignment are underway. This is a long term project with FOC for 
the airfield anticipated to be fiscal year 2025. Political challenges remain but we are 
pleased to see construction progressing and resolute commitment for the govern- 
ment of Japan. The sun will not set on this realignment program until planned land 
returns in Okinawa are complete. This is scheduled for FY32. Of note, the Marine 
Corps has already returned land in Okinawa and the most recent return took effect 
on 31 March of this year, when we transferred West Futenma housing back to the 
Japanese. 

67. Senator McCaskill. Secretary Mabus, how is the Navy accounting for the 
costs of such a realignment that are not captured in the Guam Master plan, includ- 
ing the costs of additional strategic lift necessary to move marines around the the- 
ater? 
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Mr. Mabus. The Guam Master Plan includes costs for the construction of facilities 
and infrastructure to execute the Marine Corps Distributed Laydown in Guam. The 
Guam Master Plan is central to our broader efforts to rebalance our forces to, and 
realign them within, the Asia-Pacific theater. 

The Marine Corps is currently executing the Guam Master Plan and is on track 
to meet the scheduled milestones and is continuing to refine costs within the profile 
defined by the master plan. 

The schedule that moves Marines and their gear from Okinawa to Guam will not 
be realized until there is a full operational capability for the USMC forces, which 
is expected to occur after 2021. The costs for relocation of the Force to Guam (one 
way movement of the units) will be included in the budget submission for the year 
of execution. The Department recognizes the critical importance of having sufficient 
lift to move Marines around the theater. Funding for this requirement is part of the 
DON budget submission and therefore any scheduled lifts would be included in fu- 
ture year budgets. If there is an event that requires movement other than sched- 
uled, such that a Strategic Lift is ordered by a Combatant Commander, the costs 
would be identified by the requirements ordered. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joe Manchin III 

AUDIT READINESS 

68. Senator Manchin. Secretary Mabus, Admiral Greenert, and General Dunford, 
how do you plan on holding leaders accountable to make sure your Service is ready 
for a full financial statement audit by the end of fiscal year 2017? 

General Dunford. Accountability is inherent in command throughout the Marine 
Corps. This includes the responsibility for financial management and is reflected in 
the Department of the Navy, Marine Corps Manual and the Marine Corps’ Financial 
Guidebook for Commanders (NAVMC 2664 Rev 1.0). As the first service under fi- 
nancial statement audit starting in fiscal year 2010, commanders and leaders 
throughout the Marine Corps are expected to play a leadership role in achieving a 
full financial statement audit. We will hold Marine Corps leaders accountable for 
achieving audit objectives, to include all aspects of financial management, similarly 
to how we hold leaders accountable for all other responsibilities inherent to com- 
mand. 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. We have given commanders of major com- 
mands the responsibility of making the changes necessary to the business processes 
and systems within their purview so that our Departmental business environment 
will be audit ready. Coincident with this increased responsibility, commanders are 
accountable for results in financial auditability. 

As part of our auditability strategy, we have designated some commanders as 
leaders of the auditability efforts in selected functional areas. For example, one com- 
mander was responsible for preparing Military Payroll for audit, and another has 
spearheaded audit readiness in Real Property business operations; another was the 
lead in travel expenses. In addition, each command has tested samples of its own 
business transactions, determining if they were properly executed and documented. 
Below-threshold results require corrective actions and re-testing. 

Responsibility and accountability for reaching the mandated goals in financial 
auditability have been placed at the command and organizational level. Engaging 
the Department’s leaders in this way not only ensures that audit readiness receives 
the appropriate priority; this approach also emphasizes that changes in Depart- 
mental business processes need to occur at the command level, where financial 
transactions are generated. 

69. Senator Manchin. Secretary Mabus, Admiral Greenert, and General Dunford, 
what do you believe should happen if the Department of Defense misses that dead- 
line? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The Department of the Navy is executing its 
plan to achieve financial auditability by the end of fiscal year 2017, as the Congres- 
sional mandate requires. The other Military Departments, as well as other Defense 
Department organizations, also have roadmaps to reach this objective. Should any 
organization fail to reach financial audit readiness by the mandated date, causes for 
missing the deadline should be identified, shared, and corrected as soon as possible. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps remains on track to meet the fiscal year 
2017 timeline for full financial statement auditability for all areas under our con- 
trol. The Marine Corps would expect that DoD would share the same philosophy as 
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the Marine Corps of holding leaders and commanders accountable if we do not 
achieve our audit objectives by fiscal year 2017. 


Question Submitted by Senator Jeanne Shaheen 

INTEGRATION OF WOMEN 

70. Senator Shaheen. General Dunford, last fall the Marine Corps established the 
Ground Combat Element Integrated Task Force to evaluate the performance of 
women in collective tasks in combat units. I understand that this task force is pre- 
paring for evaluation and the results will be available later this year. Can you dis- 
cuss the metrics in which you will evaluate women in order to determine whether 
or not they may serve in infantry units? 

General Dunford. Throughout this process, the Marine Corps has maintained a 
focus on combat effectiveness and combat readiness; the Marine Corps must ensure 
that we assign Marines to occupational specialties and units for which they are best 
qualified in order to maintain combat effectiveness and our ability to fulfill the 
unique role as the nation’s expeditionary force in readiness. Therefore, the research 
effort underway is designed to provide the fullest understanding of all aspects of in- 
tegration of females into all ground combat arms units of the Marine Corps, not just 
infantry units. While there is an emphasis on the development of gender neutral 
physical performance standards for service in these occupational specialties, the Ma- 
rine Corps is also developing metrics that encompass physiological, anthropometric, 
and non-physical parameters to evaluate what contributes to successful ground com- 
bat arms units and mission accomplishment. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kirsten E. Gillibrand 
SPECIAL victims’ COUNSEL, RETALIATION, SEXUAL ASSAULT 

71. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, in both 2012 
and 2014, 62 percent of victims who reported unwanted sexual contact indicated 
they had been retaliated against, socially and professionally. I am very concerned 
that nearly two-thirds of survivors perceive retaliation. To me that says that, wheth- 
er it is professional or social retaliation, there is a problem with the command cli- 
mate and that needs to be addressed. How do you plan to address this issue? 

Admiral Greenert. Sustaining a professionalized response and victim advocacy 
system remains the top priority, but preventing sexual assaults in the first place 
is an imperative. Our strategy focuses on improving command climate, strength- 
ening deterrence measures, and encouraging bystander intervention. To facilitate 
the latter, we trained facilitators to lead small, peer-group interactive discussions 
using various scenarios. Likewise, we have focused on raising awareness and ac- 
countability regarding retaliation to reduce the potential for re-victimization. A 
RAND survey of DoD found that 53 percent of retaliation is “social” or “peer,” so 
we are focusing in on that area. Navy efforts are aligned with SECDEF direction 
to enhance first line supervisor skills and knowledge in recognizing signs of possible 
acts of retaliation. Recent Navy survey results show that prevalence of sexual as- 
saults is decreasing, but we remain fully committed to creating and sustaining a 
culture where Sailors understand the importance of treating Shipmates with dignity 
and respect at all times, in all places. 

We are collecting and will assess data on reports and investigations of retaliation. 
We also use the Survivor Experience Survey to assess retaliation, and will use the 
forthcoming Military Justice Experience Survey similarly. Future survey questions 
will be better designed to understand more accurately what the victims perceived 
and experienced. 

We are providing training and awareness to the Fleet to include survey results 
and definitions of retaliation, and reporting options available to report retaliation. 
Retaliation has been the focus of senior leader Fleet engagements and media out- 
reach efforts to ensure our Sailors understand the issue of retaliation and reprisal. 
Sexual Assault Prevention and Response annual training, and modules for First 
Line Supervisor training and Pre-Command courses will include retaliation in the 
curriculum. 

General Dunford. Our current approach to sexual assault prevention, which in- 
cludes the prevention of victim retaliation, is built around the central role of the 
commander. The commanding officer of every unit is the centerpiece of an effective 
and professional warfighting organization. They are entrusted with our greatest 
asset — the individual Marine — and are charged with building and leading their 
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team to withstand the rigors of combat by establishing the highest level of trust 
throughout their unit. 

Retaliation was incorporated into the Marine Corps Order (MCO) 1752. 5B in 
2013, which specifically requires commanders to “protect victims of sexual assault 
from coercion, retaliation, and reprisal.” Decisive and engaged leadership continues 
to be our greatest weapon in the battle against sexual assault. As outlined in MCO 
1752. 5B, commanding officers are responsible for creating a command climate that 
is non-permissive to sexual assault and protecting victims from retaliation. 

To better address this problem, we recently identified six areas of focus: strategic 
communications, training, prevention and response, research, legal and social media 
retaliation. Through these six areas of focus, our goal is to provide a clear frame- 
work — within the context of evidence-based best practices and based on Department 
of Defense, Department of the Navy, and Marine Corps policy — that enables us to 
effectively raise awareness of this issue; provide the tools for commanders and all 
Marines to identify and correct any instances of retaliation, no matter where it oc- 
curs; and prevent retaliation from occurring in the first place. 

72. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, do you have suf- 
ficient resources and authorities to address the problem? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, Navy has sufficient resources and authorities to address 
the problem. Programmatic needs are regularly assessed to ensure that sufficient 
resources and authorities remain in place. 

General Dunford. Presently we have sufficient resources and authorities to ad- 
dress the problem. Our efforts are a subset of a broader effort across the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) and the Department of the Navy (DON) to address retalia- 
tion, and we are working to implement related provisions of the National Defense 
Authorization Act and recommendations of the Response Systems Panel. 

73. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, the Special Vic- 
tims’ Counsel (SVC)/ Victims Legal Counsel Program, which details a judge advo- 
cate to assist and represent sexual assault victims and help them navigate the mili- 
tary justice system, is an important step to increasing everyone’s confidence in the 
system. Despite the downsizing that is taking place across the Services, I under- 
stand that the Air Force was able to increase its number of Air Force judge advocate 
slots by 58, the majority of which will be devoted to the Special Victims’ Counsel 
Program. It is my understanding that the Navy and Marine Corps have not seen 
their authorized slots increased. Do you have enough SVCs to meet your needs? 

Admiral Greenert. Based on the current demand level for the Navy Victims’ 
Legal Counsel Program (VLCP), VLC staffing is appropriate. There are 31 judge ad- 
vocates and 10 enlisted Yeoman assigned to VLCP. The JAG Corps continually as- 
sesses demand and locations for VLC services to ensure Navy is properly manned 
to respond to victims’ legal needs. 

General Dunford. Yes, the Marine Corps currently has enough victims’ counsel 
to meet our needs. (The Marine Corps refers to this program as the Victims’ Legal 
Counsel Organization (VLCO), and to the judge advocates that provide these serv- 
ices as Victims’ Legal Counsel (VLC).) Every major Marine Corps installation has 
a VLCO office, and to date, no eligible victim of sexual assault has been turned 
away from VLC services. Further, we have Reserve officers to help augment active 
duty VLC in supporting victims. 

The Marine Corps regularly reviews its personnel structure to ensure we have the 
right Marines in the right locations to most effectively accomplish the Marine Corps 
mission. I have recently directed a review of the personnel requirements for Marine 
judge advocates. As part of that review, the Staff Judge Advocate to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps will examine the number of personnel assigned to the 
VLCO, and make recommendations on whether additional resources are required. 

I am committed to ensuring that the VLCO has the personnel needed to provide 
effective assistance to every eligible victim of sexual assault that seeks assistance 
from a VLC. 

74. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, the SVC has 
testified at the Judicial Proceedings Panel on Sexual Assault and told me that the 
program needs to be improved. Common criticisms are that the current appellate 
process is nonresponsive and insufficient to protect victims’ rights; victim access to 
information — including discovery, pleadings and motions — remains inconsistent; and 
that there is widespread confusion about procedures for representing victims in judi- 
cial proceedings and for enforcing other victims’ rights. Are you looking at these 
issues? 
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Admiral Greenert. Yes. Navy addressed these issues. Specifically, in January 
2015, the Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Navy in his role as Commander, 
Naval Legal Service Command, issued a Notice on Disclosure of Information to 
Crime Victims, establishing a standardized policy for disclosure of information to all 
victims who suffer harm as a result of an offense under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice — including victims of a sexual assault. Also, in order to standardize pro- 
cedures for representing victims in judicial proceedings, Uniform Rules of Practice 
for the Navy-Marine Corps Trial Judiciary, including specific guidance on Victims’ 
Legal Counsel, were promulgated on March 1, 2015. Navy will continue to monitor 
procedures for representing victims in judicial proceedings at all stages. 

General Dunford. Yes, the Marine Corps has looked at these issues. The Marine 
Corps, along with the other Services, recently reviewed how to improve the integra- 
tion of Victims’ Legal Counsel /Special Victims’ Counsel into the military justice sys- 
tem in light of the experiences of the first year of operations and additional legisla- 
tion. Please see the following attachments that detail current policies and proce- 
dures victims’ counsel and the military justice process: Staff Judge Advocate to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps Practice Advisories 4-14, 3-15 and 5-15 and ex- 
cerpts from the Navy-Marine Corps Trial Judiciary, Uniform Rules of Practice. 

In addition to this formal guidance, the Officer in Charge of the Victims’ Legal 
Counsel Organization continually updates the Victims’ Legal Counsel staff on best 
practices for enforcing victims’ rights. Such guidance includes using Article 138 
Complaint of Wrong procedures and other non-judicial enforcement mechanisms. 

75. Senator Gillibeand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, what rec- 
ommendations do you have to address them? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy continues to pursue a deliberate strategy in com- 
batting sexual assault. We continue to focus on preventing sexual assaults, ensuring 
victims are fully supported, improving investigation programs and processes, and 
ensuring appropriate accountability. These efforts include making sexual assault fo- 
rensic exams available on all ships and 24/7 ashore, having a cadre of professional 
and credentialed sexual assault response coordinators and victim advocates, special 
victim trained investigators and JAGs, and ensuring commands take all reports of 
sexual assault seriously and support the victim. We will enhance our response ef- 
forts by full implementation of deployed resiliency counselors on large deck ships, 
enhanced NCIS investigative capability using specially training Master-at-Arms, 
and continued legal assistance to victims through our Victims Legal Counsel pro- 
gram. 

Sustaining a professionalized response and victim advocacy system remains the 
top priority, but preventing sexual assaults in the first place is an imperative. Our 
strategy focuses on improving command climate, strengthening deterrence meas- 
ures, and encouraging bystander intervention. To facilitate the latter, we trained 
facilitators to lead small, peer-group interactive discussions using various scenarios. 
Likewise, we have focused on raising awareness and accountability regarding retal- 
iation to reduce the potential for re-victimization. A RAND survey of DoD found 
that 53 percent of retaliation is “social” or “peer,” so we are focusing in on that area. 
Navy efforts are aligned with SECDEF direction to enhance first line supervisor 
skills and knowledge in recognizing signs of possible acts of retaliation. Recent Navy 
survey results show that prevalence of sexual assaults is decreasing, but we remain 
fully committed to creating and sustaining a culture where Sailors understand the 
importance of treating Shipmates with dignity and respect at all times, in all places. 

General Dunford. These recent developments have significantly enhanced VLC 
ability to zealously advocate for victims’ rights. The Marine Corps will continue to 
evaluate these enhancements and the need for others so that VLCs have the tools 
they need to properly represent victims. 

76. Senator Gillibeand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, in both 2012 
and 2014, 62 percent of victims who reported unwanted sexual contact indicated 
they had been retaliated against, socially and professionally. Nearly two-thirds of 
survivors perceiving retaliation and zero progress in addressing this problem indi- 
cates that there may be larger issues with the command climate. Since 2012, what 
policies or programs have the Navy and Marine Corps implemented to stop retalia- 
tion, and why do you think these programs have failed to reduce the amount of re- 
taliation perceived by survivors? 

Admiral Greenert. One year ago, Secretary Mabus issued a written order mak- 
ing retaliation against an individual who reported a criminal offense, a violation of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ). This past December, the Secretary 
signed a comprehensive revision of Military Whistleblower Protections, which: a) 
prohibits retaliation by superiors who threaten unfavorable or adverse action, or 
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withhold, or threaten to withhold, a favorable action; b) defines and prohibits ostra- 
cism, and c) expands the definition of maltreatment. 

The Navy continues to pursue a deliberate strategy in combatting sexual assault. 
We continue to focus on preventing sexual assaults, ensuring victims are fully sup- 
ported, improving investigation programs and processes, and ensuring appropriate 
accountability. These efforts include making sexual assault forensic exams available 
on all ships and 24/7 ashore, having a cadre of professional and credentialed sexual 
assault response coordinators and victim advocates, special victim trained investiga- 
tors and JAGs, and ensuring commands take all reports of sexual assault seriously 
and support the victim. We will enhance our response efforts by full implementation 
of deployed resiliency counselors on large deck ships, enhanced NCIS investigative 
capability using specially training Master-at-Arms, and continued legal assistance 
to victims through our Victims Legal Counsel program. 

Sustaining a professionalized response and victim advocacy system remains the 
top priority, but preventing sexual assaults in the first place is an imperative. Our 
strategy focuses on improving command climate, strengthening deterrence meas- 
ures, and encouraging bystander intervention. To facilitate the latter, we trained 
facilitators to lead small, peer-group interactive discussions using various scenarios. 
Likewise, we have focused on raising awareness and accountability regarding retal- 
iation to reduce the potential for re-victimization. A RAND survey of DoD found 
that 53 percent of retaliation is “social” or “peer,” so we are focusing in on that area. 
Navy efforts are aligned with SECDEF direction to enhance first line supervisor 
skills and knowledge in recognizing signs of possible acts of retaliation. Recent Navy 
survey results show that prevalence of sexual assaults is decreasing, but we remain 
fully committed to creating and sustaining a culture where Sailors understand the 
importance of treating Shipmates with dignity and respect at all times, in all places. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps takes the issues of sexual assault and retal- 
iation very seriously and has implemented large-scale initiatives to eliminate these 
and other damaging behaviors from our ranks. Specific to retaliation, in 2013, lan- 
guage was inserted into Marine Corps Order 1752. 5B that required commanders to 
“protect victims of sexual assault from coercion, retaliation, and reprisal.” In addi- 
tion, ALNAV 030/14 published in April 2014 defined retaliation as a prohibited 
criminal offense. On 4 December 2014, Secretary of the Navy (SECNAV) signed 
SECNAV Instruction 5370. 7D, Military Whistleblower Protection, which prohibits 
retaliation against members of the DON who report a criminal offense. 

Since 2012, the Marine Corps has made significant improvements to our policies, 
processes, and the overall quality of victim services. This was part of a holistic ap- 
proach to sexual assault designed to reinforce our core values and, by doing so, 
eliminate the underlying conditions that lead to sexual assault and other crimes and 
misconduct, including retaliation. Future Marine Corps efforts will address retalia- 
tion specifically, with initiatives centering on the following six areas of focus: stra- 
tegic communications, training, prevention and response, research, legal and social 
media retaliation. However, we will continue our holistic approach to sexual assault, 
which has worked thus far to reduce sexual assault prevalence and increase report- 
ing rates. 

77. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, Congress legis- 
lated that retaliation is a crime under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Are 
Marine Corps and Navy commanders using the full military justice toolkit provided 
by the Uniform Code of Military Conduct to reduce retaliation and maintain good 
order and discipline? In your response, please provide military justice statistics re- 
lated to retaliation in fiscal year 2014 that includes: (a) the number of sailors and 
marines that were counselled or received letters of reprimand for retaliation, and 
whether any servicemember receiving counselling or letters of reprimand were sen- 
ior noncommissioned officers or officers; (b) the number of servicemembers receiving 
non-judicial punishment for retaliation, and whether any were officers or senior 
noncommissioned officers; (c) the number of sailors and marines administratively 
separated for retaliation and the characterization of their discharges; and (d) the 
number of sailors and marines that were court-martialed for retaliation, the rank 
of the accused, and the results of trial. 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, commanders are using the UCMJ, as well as other ad- 
ministrative measures, to reduce retaliation and maintain good order and discipline. 
On April, 25, 2014, the Secretary of the Navy issued ALNAV 030/14, a lawful gen- 
eral order, which made retaliation against an individual who reported a criminal of- 
fense a violation of Article 92 of the UCMJ. On December, 4, 2014, the Secretary 
signed SECNAV Instruction 5370.7D, a comprehensive revision of Military Whistle- 
blower Protections, including preventing retaliation or ostracism by superiors. To 
combat peer-to-peer retaliation, SECNAVINST 5370.7D defines and prohibits ostra- 
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cism as a form of retaliation. This expansion beyond the UCMJ offense of maltreat- 
ment requiring a senior-subordinate relationship directly addresses peer-to-peer re- 
taliation or reprisal. 

(a) In fiscal year 2014, two Sailors were counseled or received letters of reprimand 
for retaliation. One of these alleged retaliators was reported to be the victim’s peer 
or co-worker and one was within the victim’s chains-of-command. 

(b) In fiscal year 2014, two Sailors received non-judicial punishment for retalia- 
tion. Both of these alleged retaliators were reported to be peers or co-workers of the 
victims. 

(c) In fiscal year 2014, no Sailors were administratively separated for retaliation 
offenses. 

(d) In fiscal year 2014, no Sailors were court-martialed for retaliation offenses. 

General Dunford. Marine Corps commanders have numerous methods in their 

toolkits to confront retaliation. They take appropriate action after review of inves- 
tigations conducted by the Inspector General (IG), criminal investigators or com- 
mand inquiries. Commanders can address retaliation reports through the informal 
resolution process by resolving a complaint directly with the complainant, through 
administrative counseling or separation of offenders, non-judicial punishment or 
court-martial action. Depending on the facts of the case, service members who re- 
taliate against those who report crimes may be administratively sanctioned or court- 
martialed for an orders violation, obstruction of justice, or maltreatment. 

Victims of retaliation may report retaliation using numerous methods to include 
making a hotline complaint to the IG, making a complaint against a senior officer 
through a complaint under Article 138, Uniform Code of Military Justice or a com- 
plaint under Article 1150, of the U.S. Navy Regulations, a report to criminal inves- 
tigators or through the chain of command. 

The Marine Corps has not formally tracked command investigations concerning 
retaliation, administrative actions, non-judicial punishment or court-martial actions 
against those who committed retaliation; however the Marine Corps is developing 
a formal tracking system to capture this information. This formal tracking mecha- 
nism will track cases falling under the expanded definition of retaliation found in 
the National Defense Authorization Act of Fiscal Year 2014 and as implemented by 
the Secretary of the Navy in Instruction 5370.7D, Military Whistle Blower Protec- 
tion, for retaliating against a victim through an unfavorable personnel action, ostra- 
cism or maltreatment. 


COMBAT INTEGRATION 

78. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Mabus, January 2016 is the deadline for the 
implementation of combat integration in the military. Not only is this a readiness 
issue, since you want to have the best qualified people in position, regardless of gen- 
der, it is also a way to give women a fair shot to reach positions of leadership in 
the military. You said in your written testimony that “In accordance with the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s guidance, the default position will be that all currently closed 
positions will be opened to the assignment of women unless an exception is formally 
requested.” Do you expect there to be requests for exceptions coming from the Navy 
or the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Mabus. The default position that all currently closed positions will be opened 
to the assignment of women unless an exception is formally requested is currently 
being reviewed at the JCS and OUSD(P&R) levels to synchronize decision impacts 
that will affect more than one Service and/or USSOCOM. Formally and informally, 
this synchronized approach is being applied to the Services and SOCOM in order 
to make recommendations for position/occupational openings and/or submission of 
an Exception to Policy, if needed. The decision timeline has shifted to September 
2015 in order to align with all Service decisions. The bi-annual DON report to 
SECDEF on the progress of WISR implementation due in April 2015 will include 
this timeline shift. 

I approved the Navy’s surface ship ETP requesting to keep FFGs, MCMs, and PCs 
closed to the assignment of enlisted women given the pending decommissioning 
schedules of these ship classes, habitability modifications would not be a judicious 
use of fiscal resources. Additionally, there is equal professional opportunity for 
women at sea on platforms other than FFGs, MCMs, and PCs. Opening these aging 
ship classes would not improve career opportunities for women; in fact, such assign- 
ments would be in lieu of assigning women to Navy’s newest and most sophisticated 
platforms. 

79. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, are the Navy 
and Marine Corps working toward opening all positions to women? 
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Admiral Geeenert. Integrating women across the force remains a priority. Over 
96 percent of all Navy jobs are currently available to women, and we expect to have 
all occupations open by early next year. 

General Dunford. We were directed by the Secretary of Defense to open all posi- 
tions for women and to recommend exceptions to policy if required. We are on the 
path to accomplish that task. 

80. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, what might 
make you ask for exceptions to the policy? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy is on track to comply with the Secretary of Defense-di- 
rected rescission of the 1994 Direct Ground Combat Definition and Assignment Rule 
(DGCAR), and expects to have no closed occupations, few closed positions, and equal 
professional opportunity for females in every officer designator and enlisted rating 
by January 1, 2016. However, Navy may seek exceptions to policy when the cost 
of berthing modifications would make it imprudent to expend taxpayer dollars to 
open platforms expected to decommission in the near future. 

General Dunford. The Navy and Marine Corps will not compromise readiness 
and combat effectiveness or reduce our high standards because that is what America 
demands. A recommendation for an exception to policy may be based on any number 
of factors that could include a detrimental impact on combat effectiveness, unit 
readiness, or the health and welfare of Marines. 

81. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary Mabus, what kind of oversight are you cur- 
rently doing to ensure that the Navy and Marine Corps are developing gender neu- 
tral standards and working to meet the intent of the directive from former Secretary 
of Defense Leon E. Panetta and General Dempsey? 

Mr. Mabus. On January 23, 2013, then Secretary of Defense Leon Panetta, with 
the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in collaboration with the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS), rescinded the 1994 Direct Ground Combat 
Definition and Assignment Rule which excluded women from assignment to units 
and positions whose primary mission is to engage in direct combat on the ground. 
As a result of that recession, Secretary Panetta directed the Services to integrate 
women into all positions and units by January 1, 2016, unless he or his successor 
approved narrowly tailored exceptions, based upon rigorous analysis, to keep an oc- 
cupational specialty or unit closed. 

The recommendation to the Secretary of Defense to seek and exception to policy 
is to be made by a Secretary of a Military Department with the concurrence of the 
CJCS. On September 30, 2015, I provided the Department of the Navy recommenda- 
tion, along with research from the Navy and Marine Corps, to the Secretary of De- 
fense. This submission included certifications from the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps that the occupational standards used in 
their respective services are gender-neutral and operationally relevant, in accord- 
ance with the law. It has been my clear position that if you meet those standards, 
you should be allowed the opportunity to serve. By definition, if the standards are 
strictly met, combat effectiveness will not be diminished. 

Under 10 U.S.C. § 652(a)(1), the Secretary of Defense must submit to Congress 
a report providing notice of a change to integrate women into closed positions and 
units. The Secretary may implement the change 30 days after congress receives this 
report. Should the Secretary of Defense, after having considered the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretaries of the Military Departments and the CJCS, decide to con- 
tinue to integrate women into closed positions and units, he will provide the req- 
uisite report to Congress. Such report will include all the information that is nec- 
essary to ensure that congress is fully informed of the reasons and justifications for 
this departmental change. 

82. Senator Gillibrand. General Dunford, how is the Marine Corps developing 
its gender neutral standards? 

General Dunford. MOS subject matter experts have been tasked to review what 
tasks Marines within an MOS are required to perform and to ensure the standards 
are gender-neutral. Using the expertise gained by cumulative knowledge of genera- 
tions of Marines who have served in combat, these experts have reviewed what 
tasks are actually being done, the order and frequency in which tasks are per- 
formed, and the standards of performance necessary to adequately perform each 
task to accomplish the mission. This process will validate Marine Corps tasks, con- 
ditions and standards and will be the basis for Training & Readiness manuals for 
each MOS. Training and Readiness manuals provide the basis for all individual 
MOS instruction, sustainment training, and proficiency assessments as well as unit 
training and unit training readiness assessments. 
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Additionally, the Marine Corps is using a number of studies to validate gender 
neutral standards. We established the Ground Combat Element Integrated Task 
Force primarily to better understand and refine gender-neutral skills in the context 
of more complex unit tasks. The GCEITF is a gender integrated ground combat 
arms unit built to conduct a research study and designed to determine the indi- 
vidual contribution to physically demanding ground combat arms MOS collective 
tasks. The goal is to validate what gender-neutral standards are required of indi- 
vidual Marines for the unit to be successful. The Marine Corps is using the data 
obtained from the task force and entry level training research studies to validate, 
refine, and implement gender-neutral occupational standards that can be applied to 
all Marines. 

83. Senator Gillibrand. General Dunford, what do you expect to learn from the 
Ground Combat Element Integrated Task-Force experiment? 

General Dunford. The Ground Combat Element Integrated Task Force (GCEITF) 
is a gender integrated ^ound combat arms unit built to conduct a research study 
and designed to determine how an individual contributes to physically demanding 
ground combat arms MOS collective tasks. The purpose of the research study is two- 
fold. The first is to build a data set that supports establishing MOS specific physical 
standards and assessments. The second is to determine the effects (if any) of gender 
integration on ground combat arms small unit mission effectiveness. 

(Source: USMC Response to Status Report in Hegar, et al v. Carter, No. 12-6005) 

84. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert, the closed positions to women in the 
Navy are in large part special operations positions. What can you tell us about how 
the Navy is working with Special Operations Command to make the determination 
about how to open these positions? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy is closely coordinating with U.S. Special Operations 
Command in conducting a methodical and orderly evaluation to inform rec- 
ommendations regarding integration of women into Naval Special Warfare/Special 
Operations occupations. This includes frequent exchanges of information and bi- 
weekly video tele-conferences to synchronize the decision process. This partnership 
and transparency will lead to a fully-informed recommendation that will be provided 
in parallel to Navy and U.S. Special Operations Command leadership. 

85. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, what else are 
the Services doing to help with recruitment and retention of women? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy efforts to help with recruiting women include gener- 
ating female-centric marketing materials for use in direct mail and email cam- 
paigns, creating video products for use on Navy.com and the Navy’s YouTube chan- 
nel to highlight stories of successful female Sailors and Officers, and leveraging fe- 
male influencers through the use of Carrier Embarks, Education Visits, and other 
outreach initiatives. Navy is focused on retaining women warfighters by increasing 
career flexibility through initiatives like the Career Intermission Program, which al- 
lows service-members to take a hiatus from their careers for up to three years to 
pursue personal and/or professional priorities before re-entering the force. Addition- 
ally, Navy has increased its female accession goal to 25 percent of all recruits for 
fiscal year 2015 and fiscal year 2016, in order to increase female representation in 
all operational platforms, and in particular in the most under-represented ratings. 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps does not have gender-specific recruiting or 
retention requirements. We strive to access and retain the best and most-fully quali- 
fied Marines, regardless of gender. 

However, the Marine Corps has taken deliberate actions to increase female acces- 
sions and will continue to actively monitor propensity and other market indicators 
to reach the female audience. Examples of advertising marketing channels include 
collateral material, direct mail, Marines.com websites, online display advertising, 
print media, and social media showing female Marines alongside their male counter- 
parts. Overall, since 2008, the Marine Corps has increased female accessions, both 
enlisted and officer, by nearly five percent. It is noteworthy that, over the last two 
fiscal years, the NROTC scholarship acceptance rate for females has been higher 
than the male acceptance rate. 

Retention rates for females in the Marine Corps are essentially the same as that 
of their male counterparts after the first term. During the first term, female reten- 
tion is lower. Female officer retention is actually higher than male between 20 and 
30 years of service. The Marine Corps is always assessing its retention mission and 
has met all goals in recent history. The quality of our force has never been higher. 
Nevertheless, per the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Marine Corps is 
considering several policies intended to enhance retention of females across the 
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ranks. We have also implemented a career intermission program that allows Ma- 
rines to pause service for family or educational reasons as a retention measure. 

CYBER SECURITY 

86. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, Admiral Rogers 
testified last week that Cyber Command (CYBERCOM) was having trouble filling 
its target of 6,200 cyber troops by the close of 2016. Are you able to fill your cyber 
positions as well as meet Cyber Command’s needs? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy is contributing to the building of Cyber Mission Force 
teams for U.S. Cyber Command, with Navy teams organized into existing U.S. Fleet 
Cyber Command operational commands. Our contribution includes the sourcing of 
four National Mission Teams, eight Combat Mission Teams, 20 Cyber Protection 
Teams, three National Support Teams and five Combat Support Teams. We are on 
track to man these teams at the initial operational capability manning requirement 
of 50 percent in 2016, and at the full operational capability manning requirement 
of 80 percent in 2017. 

General Dunford. We project our manpower models to be sufficient to present 
forces to USCYBERCOM on track with the Cyber Mission Force build, and at the 
same time, build capacity to fill cyber positions in the Marine Corps. In fiscal year 
2017, we will reach the “assess” phase of the build-assess-build plan laid out by the 
Commander of USCYBERCOM, and will reevaluate manpower requirements for the 
Cyber Mission Force. 

87. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, do you have the 
training capacity you require? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy training plan ensures that Cyber Mission Force 
(CMF) personnel gain the technical skills required through a combination of joint 
training pipelines, including accession level and advanced courses, educational op- 
portunities, and operational Cyber exercises. The Navy also has sufficient joint 
training capacity (in conjunction with NSA, USCYBERCOM, and the other Services) 
to meet the training requirements of the CMF. 

However, the Navy needs a training environment — a “cyber range” — to conduct 
the unit-level training of its Cyber Mission Teams. This Persistent Training Envi- 
ronment (PTE) will ensure we build proficiency leading up to certification events, 
maintain overall Cyber Mission Team proficiency, and allow teams to exercise in a 
realistic environment without the risk of harming operational computer systems or 
networks. 

General Dunford. Currently, we have the training capacity to man our service’s 
portion of the National Mission Force and are making strong progress for that build. 
Additionally, we have already adjusted service level training to ensure we are ex- 
panding cylier training capacity in the Marine Corps. For example, by extending the 
length of the Marine Corps Cyber Security Technician course. Looking to the future, 
we are planning for additional training requirements as we continue to build the 
Cyber Mission Force and integrate cyberspace operations in the Marine Air-Ground 
Task Force. To account for this, we are working with mission partners and industry 
to build a persistent training environment where cyber warriors can continue to 
build their skills. Additionally, the Marine Corps is forming a Cyber Task Force to 
address issues like training and readiness in cyberspace to adjust to the needs of 
this increasingly critical mission. 

88. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, we just received 
a report from all of the Services articulating their plans to either create separate 
specialties or designators for cyber. It is my understanding training for building a 
cyber warrior can be up to 2 years. How do you envision the development not only 
of separate specialties for cyber but also career tracks and a way to retain these 
dedicated warriors? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy denotes military personnel in the Cyber Mission 
Forces (CMF) through officer designators (1810/Information Warfare-IW; 1820/In- 
formation Professional - IP; 1840/Cyber Warfare Engineer-CWE) and enlisted rat- 
ings (Cryptologic Technician Networks - CTN; Cryptologic Technician Collection - 
CTR; Cryptologic Technician Linguist - CTI; Information Systems Technician - IT; 
and. Intelligence Specialist-IS). 

Today, Navy CMF officer designators and enlisted ratings are meeting retention 
goals. For officers, the Navy is making efforts to retain CWE technical expertise by 
encouraging them to cross designate to the IW or IP communities. Career paths in- 
clude increasing opportunities for graduate-level Cyber education, currently offered 
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through a combination of service and private sector institutions such as the Naval 
Post Graduate School, Naval War College, and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

For enlisted Sailors, five ratings in the CMF will increase by more than 900 bil- 
lets by the end of fiscal year 2016, with the CTN rating experiencing the most 
growth. The Selective Reenlistment Bonus (SRB) contributes significantly to our re- 
tention of enlisted Sailors in ratings with crucial skill sets. 

General Dunford. In order to attract and retain the best people, the Marine 
Corps has followed multiple lines of effort. To improve continuity and reap greater 
return-on-investment in the lowest density highest demand military occupational 
specialties (MOS), we have coordinated with our Service to extend standard assign- 
ments to four years. Additionally, the number of feeder MOS’s available to lateral 
move into critical cyber related specialties has been increased in order to obtain a 
larger talent pool of qualified and experienced Marines. We are currently accessing 
sixteen feeder occupational specialties from the communications, signals intel- 
ligence, electronic warfare, data, and aviation specialty fields to meet the personnel 
demands of cyber occupational field. The largest reenlistment or lateral move bonus 
offered in the past year of $60,750 was offered to Sergeants who move into the 
Cyber Security Technician specialty. To drive home the point of how seriously the 
Marine Corps takes its cyber talent management, this bonus consumed 16 percent 
of the retention bonus budget for the last fiscal year. In the future, our focus will 
broaden to include generating a sustainable force generation model that retains a 
unique, skilled expertise within the larger contexts of cyber ready MAGTFs. Addi- 
tionally, we commissioned a personnel occupational specialty life cycle management 
study by the Center for Naval Analysis to further develop the way ahead for our 
cyber work force development. 

89. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert and General Dunford, how do we inte- 
grate cyber into the training of all of our servicemembers so that we can better inte- 
grate it into all forms of combat? 

Admiral Greenert. We are addressing Cybersecurity and Cyberspace Operations 
holistically. From Cybersecurity, as a component of the Navy’s Mission Assurance 
Program to protect critical infrastructure, to Cyberspace Operations in the Informa- 
tion Environment (led by Fleet Cyber Command/Commander TENTH Fleet) and ev- 
erything in between, the Navy is preparing to fight and win in cyberspace. Addition- 
ally, Cybersecurity and Cyber Warfare will be fully integrated across the Navy 
training continuum from accession training to advanced education and leadership 
development programs. Training and education initiatives are already in place to in- 
corporate Cybersecurity and Cyberspace Operations into our enlisted and officer ac- 
cession programs and career development pipelines. Further, expanded coordination 
between the Naval Academy, Naval Postgraduate School, and Naval War College is 
leveraging the capabilities of these uniquely Navy educational institutions. Efforts 
are underway today to integrate rigorous Cybersecurity standards, metrics, and cer- 
tifications that will enhance combat readiness and effectiveness Afloat and Ashore. 
We are making strides to prepare the Fleet for Cyberspace operations. The Navy 
Cyberspace Operations Manual is currently under revision, and in 2013, we pub- 
lished the “Information Operations at the Operational Level of War Concept.” This 
launched the Navy’s Warfighter doctrine development process for the integration of 
operations in the Information Environment, including the Cyberspace Operations 
Concept of Operations and Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures development to in- 
form Fleet Readiness and Training. We are also developing an “All Hands” cyber 
training with Navy context that builds upon the DoD-mandated Information Assur- 
ance/Cyber Challenge for our total force, this training will use case studies based 
on cyber issues we have seen from internal and external sources. 

General Dunford. Since 2014, the Marine Corps has dramatically increased cyber 
integration into the training cycle by leading, supporting, or participating in over 
31 combined, joint, and service exercises. Additionally, Headquarters, Marine Corps 
recently established a Cyber Task Force that will develop a comprehensive plan to 
integrate cyber-MOS qualified Marines to support our MAGTF warfighting capabili- 
ties; defend our key cyber terrain; provide an operational, secure, effective and effi- 
cient Marine Corps Enterprise Network to the MAGTF; and enhance command and 
control (C2) and digital interoperability across all elements. Our end state will be 
to increase the capacity and capability of the MAGTF to operate in and exploit the 
cyber domain. However, the Marine Corps MAGTF is designed to be part of a broad- 
er Joint Force. We expect our Joint, interagency and coalition partners to com- 
plement our cyberspace operations through information sharing, development of ca- 
pabilities, and operational coordination. Likewise, as we integrate cyber capabilities 
into the MAGTF and the Marine Corps as a service, we expect to expand our role 
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of providing cyber capabilities to the joint force through our commitment to 
USCYBERCOM. 

90. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Greenert, you’ve spoken about the importance 
of the Reserve component for the Navy’s cyber efforts. Can you please explain how 
the Navy uses its Reserve component in terms of staffing its own cyber needs as 
well as its support of CYBERCOM? 

Admiral Greenert. Through ongoing mission analysis of the Navy Total Eorce In- 
tegration Strategy, we developed a Reserve Cyber Mission Force (CMF) Integration 
Strategy that leverages our Reserve Sailors’ skill sets and expertise to maximize the 
Reserve Component’s support to the full spectrum of Cyher mission areas. Within 
this strategy, the 298 Reserve billets, which are phasing into service from fiscal year 
2015 through fiscal year 2018, will be individually aligned to Active Duty CMF 
teams and the Joint Force Headquarters-Cyber (JFHQ-C). Accordingly, each Navy 
Reservist assigned to a CMF billet provides operational support to the team’s re- 
spective operational commander, including Fleet Commanders, US Pacific Com- 
mand, US Southern Command, US Cyber Command, and DoD/Defense Information 
Security Agency. As the Navy builds its Reserve CMF support structure, Fleet 
Cyber Command and TENTH Fleet conduct ongoing assessments to meiximize the 
Reserve Force’s support to CMF operational objectives. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Richard Blumenthal 

JOINT strike fighter 

91. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Mabus, the stealthy F-35 is a supersonic, 
multi-role, fifth Generation fighter designed to replace aging AV-8B Harriers, F/A- 
18 Hornets, F-16 Fighting Falcons, and A-10 Thunderbolt IIs. Analysis indicates 
that F-35 will be six times more effective than legacy fighters in air-to-air combat, 
five times more effective in air-to-ground combat, and six times more effective in 
reconnaissance and suppression of air defenses — all while having better range and 
requiring less logistics support. Replacing multiple classes of aircraft with the F- 
35 reduces operating costs by streamlining spare pools, supply chain management, 
infrastructure, etc. The F-35 program will be able to keep costs down by capturing 
economies of scale by ramping up production as quickly as possible. It is my under- 
standing that the Navy’s fiscal year 2016 budget request includes 16 fewer F-35 air- 
craft in the last 3 years of the FYDP instead of efforts to keep open the production 
line of legacy F-18 aircraft or defer their retirement. What is your view of bringing 
forward production of F-35 aircraft to meet any gap in capabilities that has arisen 
due to delays in the program? 

Mr. Mabus. The fiscal year 2016 budget request delivers a balanced approach 
that adheres to fiscal guidance. Due to fiscal constraints, the Navy was compelled 
to defer procurement of 16 F-35C aircraft as a budgetary decision. While the De- 
partment remains fully committed to integrating the F-35C into the future carrier 
air wing, this decision has increased risk in strike fighter inventory management 
as new aircraft procurement is the solution to far-term inventory challenges. In an 
effort to advance our current capability and reduce risk in managing our strike 
fighter inventory, the Department’s goal is to increase F-35C development and pro- 
curement funding over the next five years to achieve full rate production. 

92. Senator Blumenthal. General Dunford, the Marine Corps is scheduled to de- 
clare initial operational capability for the F-35 later this year. To me that dem- 
onstrates that the program is maturing and reaching a point where there would be 
benefits to increasing production. What can be done to bring forward the estimated 
2022 date for close air support capability and how can we close this capability gap 
with regards to the fiscal year 2016 budget request by the Marine Corps? 

General Dunford. The Marine Corps will achieve initial operational capability 
(IOC) in a Block 2B software configuration of the F-35B this summer. At IOC, the 
F-35B will be capable of conducting effective close air support (CAS). The funds re- 
quested in this year’s fiscal year 2016 budget go towards the planned schedule of 
development and production. The F-35 program already has a continuous series of 
upgrades in capabilities scheduled in the coming years to increase its abilities. The 
best way to help in the continued improvement of the F-35 is to support the fiscal 
year 2016 budget request along with the Marine Corps’ Unfunded Priority List, in- 
cluding six F-35Bs. 
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TAIWAN INDIGENOUS SUBMARINE PROGRAM 

93. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Mabus, I understand Taiwan is open to the 
participation of private contractors from the U.S. submarine industrial base to de- 
velop the contract design and provide program management, post-delivery testing, 
and evaluation for their $5 billion effort to establish an indigenous submarine pro- 
gram. What is the Navy’s position and guidance regarding enabling the U.S. sub- 
marine industrial base to provide the requested services and equipment and what 
should the process be for companies that want to participate with regards to ensur- 
ing we protect our technology and maintain our undersea warfare advantage? 

Mr. Mabus. Each individual request for an export license receives careful scrutiny 
and is evaluated by the Navy department that manages a like or similar system. 
Several other agencies and organizations within DOD will conduct additional re- 
views before the Department of State makes the final decision on release of that 
technology to a foreign customer. With this export license review, each decision is 
evaluated on a “case by case” basis with specific attention to issues of protection 
of key technologies and maintenance of our undersea warfare superiority. When 
such a decision is made, the specifics of that decision will be released in accordance 
with classification and policy guidance. 

[Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators McCain, Inhofe, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Cotton, Rounds, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, Lee, Reed, 
Nelson, McCaskill, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, 
Donnelly, Hirono, Kaine, and King. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good morning. The committee meets today to 
receive testimony on the posture of U.S. Northern Command and 
U.S. Southern Command to inform its review of the Defense Au- 
thorization Request for Fiscal Year 2016. 

I would like to extend our appreciation to the witnesses for their 
many years of distinguished service, and to the soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, marines, and their families, who serve our Nation with dis- 
tinction. 

General Kelly, this is likely your final appearance before the 
committee in your current position. And I know how upset you are 
about that. But, it must be said that the Nation owes you the high- 
est debt of gratitude for your more than 40 years of dedicated serv- 
ice, at which time you have given the most to our Nation that can 
ever be asked of a military officer and a citizen. I know that I 
speak for my colleagues when I say that your candor has been as 
refreshing as it has been valuable to the work we do on the com- 
mittee. And I implore my colleagues to pay close attention to your 
testimony today and to heed your warnings to us. It is my sincere 
hope that your service to the Nation will continue for many years 
to come. 

Over the last month, the committee has heard from some of the 
Nation’s most respected leaders on the current global security envi- 
ronment, and their testimony has been crystal clear: Our Nation 
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faces the most complex and challenging array of threats it has in 
over a half a century. This situation in our own hemisphere is no 
exception. 

Compounding the enormous security challenges facing our Na- 
tion is the looming threat of sequestration, which is having a dev- 
astating impact on the readiness and capabilities of our men and 
women in uniform. Retired General Jim Mattis rightly told this 
committee last month, “No foe in the field can wreak such havoc 
on our security that mindless sequestration is achieving today.” 

I expect our witnesses to candidly update the committee on what 
sequestration will mean for their ability to accomplish their mis- 
sions and protect the force. More starkly, we’d like to know, at 
what point does sequestration push us beyond accepting risk and 
towards mission failure? 

Admiral Gortney, this is your first time testifying before the com- 
mittee as the Commander of U.S. Northern Command and North 
American Aerospace Defense Command. After nearly 4 months in 
command, I look to your assessment of the challenges within your 
area of responsibility, as well as your strategy to confront them. I 
am particularly interested in your views on the current state of 
U.S. -Mexican security cooperation and ways in which our two na- 
tions can strengthen this vital partnership. Though the President 
of Mexico’s efforts against transnational organized crime have re- 
sulted in some notable successes, including the removal of several 
senior cartel leaders from the battlefield, the security situation re- 
mains highly volatile and continues to directly impact the security 
of our southern border as well as more than 1,200 American cities 
where these ruthless criminal networks now operate. 

Additionally, with North Korea moving closer to an operational 
road-mobile ICBM [Intercontinental Ballistic Missile] and Iran 
publicly stating it intends to launch, as early as this year, a space- 
launched vehicle capable of ICBM ranges, it’s all the more impor- 
tant that the United States expand and modernize its homeland 
ballistic missile defense system. I support the increase of ground- 
based interceptors from 30 to 44 by 2017, but we need to be as- 
sured that the planned improvements to the ground-based mid- 
course defense system will stay ahead of the ballistic missile 
threats to our homeland that are anticipated by the intelligence 
community. 

General Kelly, the situation within your area of responsibility 
represents as complex and challenging a set of problems as I have 
ever seen in the hemisphere. While there are important success 
stories like Colombia, the situation in many other parts of the re- 
gion remain highly unstable. We are all particularly concerned 
about Central America, which is mired by feeble governance and 
weak security institutions, high rates of corruption, and is home to 
several of the most violent countries in the world. Increasingly ca- 
pable transnational criminal organizations exploit these short- 
comings and command multibillion-dollar global networks that 
traffic in weapons, drugs, bulk cash, human beings, and anything 
that will earn a profit. Increasingly, their activities directly threat- 
en our National security. Working with our regional partners to ar- 
rest the troubling rise in instability must be a priority. 
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I agree with you, General Kelly, that our approach to Central 
America requires a sustained multiyear commitment similar to 
what we pursued under Plan Colomhia. I hope you will describe in 
greater detail what a Plan Central America should look like and 
what role Southern Command would play in such an effort. 

Additionally, I remain troubled by the lack of appropriate and 
persistent U.S. support and engagement in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and how sequestration would further erode our already lim- 
ited presence and programs in the region. We cannot afford to go 
on treating our own neighborhood as our lowest geographic priority 
which only receives the level of resources and focus that it deserves 
when it erupts into crisis. This is a recipe for failure. And I know 
you feel the same way. 

In closing, I want to ask you. General Kelly, to pass on the deep- 
est thanks and gratitude of the members of this committee to the 
military men and women conducting detention operations at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. Putting aside politics and the broader debate about 
the future of this detention facility, the Americans serving there 
today deserve our utmost appreciation. Theirs is an extraordinarily 
trying and difficult mission. And, through it all, they continue to 
serve honorably and with the utmost professionalism. So, General, 
please extend our thanks to them. 

Thank the — you, again, for — our witnesses for appearing before 
us today. 

Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And let me join you in welcoming our witnesses and thank Gen- 
eral Kelly for his extraordinary service and his advice and counsel 
over many years. 

And welcome. Admiral Gortney. This is your first appearance in 
your role as the NORTHCOM [U.S. Northern Command] Com- 
mander. 

And let me also ask you to thank the men and women under 
your command, and their families, because the — families service, 
not just individual servicemen and -women. And no one has served 
more, as the Senator has pointed out, than the Kelly family. So, 
thank you. General Kelly. 

Admiral Gortney, as you know, one of the three pillars of our de- 
fense strategy, as laid out in last year’s Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view, is to protect the homeland, to deter and defeat attacks on the 
United States, and to support civil authorities in mitigating the ef- 
fects of potential attacks and natural disasters. Similarly, Presi- 
dent Obama’s National Security Strategy, released last month, em- 
phasizes the defense of our homeland as a primary responsibility. 
This, simply stated, is your very important mission. 

To that end, while Admiral Haney, the Commander of 
STRATCOM [U.S. Strategic Command], is responsible for synchro- 
nizing global missile defense planning and operational support, you 
are responsible for the operation of our homeland ballistic missile 
defense system. And we look forward to hearing about the improve- 
ments that are planned for the ground-based missile defense sys- 
tem, the progress being made to test, correct, and field additional 
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interceptors, the enhancement of sensors and discrimination capa- 
bilities, and the status of the redesigned kill vehicle. 

In addition, NORTHCOM works closely with other Federal agen- 
cies, the Governors, and the National Guard to collaborate on re- 
sponding to national and manmade disasters, and partners with 
Canada and Mexico to promote security across our borders. I look 
forward to hearing, also, about your current efforts on how these 
would be impacted by the return of sequestration. 

In Southern Command, one of the primary threats is posed by 
illegal narcotics trafficking and organized criminal networks. These 
organizations create devastating instability in nations throughout 
our hemisphere, including the corruption of civilian and security 
institutions and brutal violence inflicted upon the people of the re- 
gion. Whether it is illegal drugs for sale or individuals escaping vio- 
lence in their hometowns, the consequences of crime do not stop at 
the border. And what often starts as SOUTHCOM’s [U.S. Southern 
Command] problem soon becomes NORTHCOM’s problem. An obvi- 
ous answer, then, is to address the problem at its root. But, compli- 
cating SOUTHCOM’s ability to respond is the fact that sequestra- 
tion has reduced the military services’ support of your require- 
ments and reduced the funding in a defensewide counterdrug ac- 
count. In your submitted opening statement. General Kelly, you 
characterized the impact of these reductions as, quote, “managing 
to keep the pilot light of U.S. military engagement on in the region, 
but just barely.” This is a stark warning, and one that is certainly 
amplified when considering the cuts on the civilian side of our gov- 
ernment, as well. 

General Kelly, given the physical constraints that are likely to 
face you, I am interested in your insights into how SOUTHCOM 
can successfully engage in the region. For example, SOUTHCOM 
is also training and equipping security forces of friendly nations, 
training and equipping peacekeepers for deployment to peace- 
keeping operations across the globe, and enabling, advising, and 
supporting Colombian military and law enforcement operations. 
These activities often provide benefits far beyond the investment. 
How can we leverage these low-cost, high-yield activities? Are there 
other innovative ideas we should be implementing? 

General Kelly, Admiral Gortney, you are both exceptional officers 
whom I am glad are leading these commands, and I look forward 
to your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Welcome. 

Who — ^Admiral Gortney, do you want to be first? Or General 
Kelly? 

Admiral CoRTNEY. We are long-time shipmates. 

STATEMENT OF ADM WILLIAM E. GORTNEY, USN, COM- 
MANDER, U.S. NORTHERN COMMAND AND COMMANDER, 

NORTH AMERICAN AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND 

Admiral CoRTNEY. Well, Chairman McCain, Ranking Member 
Reed, members of the committee, thank you so much for having my 
shipmate and myself here to talk to you today. It means a great 
deal. 
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In preparing for today, I thought I would open — I first thought 
I would open with my — a summation of my prepared remarks that 

1 had forwarded for the record. But, after spending, over the past 

2 weeks, time with you — thank you for giving me your valuable 
time — I think the time would be better spent if we talk about the 
threats that — as I see them, in the defense of the homeland, and 
how it affects us. So, I am going to set my prepared remarks aside, 
and I want to talk to those threats. 

And when we look at threats, we look at threats from the most 
likely to the most dangerous. And so, I want to talk about from the 
most likely to the most dangerous threats to the homeland. And I 
think the most likely threat is that transnational criminal network 
that is using the seams between General Kelly’s and my COCOMs 
[Combatant Commanders] and PACOMs [U.S. Pacific Command], 
our interagency partners and us, seams between us and our part- 
ner nations, and the seams within those countries themselves. In 
those seams, people are moving drugs, money. As the Chairman 
said, they are just moving product for profit. And, through those 
seams — we need to close those seams, because in those seams, if 
someone wants to move something that is going to do great damage 
to our Nation, that is where they will come. 

The second is homegrown violent extremists. And it’s not — it’s a 
very effective. I’m sorry to say, but sophisticated social media cam- 
paign to stir up distrust from American citizens to do harm to 
American citizens. 

The third is cyber. The cyber, I am responsible for defending my 
known networks and to help the lead Federal agency in the after- 
math of a cyberattack. But, it’s far more significant in that — is that 
it would effect — directly effect a cyberattack against a critical infra- 
structure that I rely on to defend the Nation and we rely on for 
our Nation to operate. I see that as a significant threat. 

The next is the North Korean threat, who has the intent and, we 
assess, the capability to shoot a ballistic missile at our homeland, 
and, of course, whether Iran will continue on its path. 

And finally, and the most dangerous, China to Russia. 

However, as significant as those threats are, as I look at mostly 
likely and most dangerous, I see the mostly likely and most dan- 
gerous threat to my ability to protect the homeland, and that is se- 
questration. And it’s because of how sequestration affects the forces 
that John and myself and our shipmates that are the other geo- 
graphic combatant commanders, how it affects the services as they 
implement the sequestration effect, how it hollows out the force. 
The services can only go — have to — to generate the revenue to meet 
the sequestration, they must go into the readiness accounts, and 
as — which leads to a hollow force. And, as Admiral Greenert said 
to you a couple of days ago, it delays capability that prevents us 
from outpacing the threats that is our technological and our advan- 
tage in the future battlefield. 

As NORTHCOM and General Kelly, in SOUTHCOM, we rely on 
the services in order for us to do our mission. Our forward-deployed 
commanders, we — they rely on that capability. And the specific im- 
pacts to each one of the missions. I’d like to answer in the ques- 
tions. 

And I look forward to your questions. 
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Chairman McCain. General Kelly. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JOHN F. KELLY, USMC, COMMANDER, 
U.S. SOUTHERN COMMAND 

General Kelly. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, thanks for the opportunity 
to speak here today about SOUTHCOM’s soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
marines, coastguardsmen, and, just as importantly, the civilian 
workforce. 

It’s great to be here with my good friend Admiral Gortney. And 
I can assure you, as he just did, that there is really no gap, no 
seam, no space between our two organizations. We work very close- 
ly together, and we collaborate very, very closely together. 

I believe SOUTHCOM is the only government organization that 
is 100-percent dedicated to looking at the issues of Latin America 
and the Caribbean. My folks don’t just pay attention to what’s 
going on in this region of the world. They understand it intimately. 
They care about it, and they support it. They have helped countries 
in Latin America improve human rights, worked hand-in-hand 
with the region to professionalize security and defense forces and 
rebuild institutions, and they’ve supported our partners as they 
win back their streets and countries from drug trafficking and 
criminal networks, much of which is directly attributable to the 
drug demand in the United States. I’m proud to lead this out- 
standing group of people, and I’m proud of the work we’re doing in 
Latin America. 

As the committee knows, I think, SOUTHCOM’s most important 
mission is to protect the southern approaches to the United States. 
We do not and cannot do this mission alone. We work side by side 
with law enforcement professionals in the Department of Home- 
land Security, the Coast Guard, DEA [Drug Enforcement Agency], 
FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation], and the Department of 
Treasury. Together, we all defend the U.S. homeland against 
transnational criminal networks, illicit trafficking, and the poten- 
tial movement of terrorists or WMD [weapon of mass destruction] 
into the homeland. 

Mr. Chairman, I’d like to take a moment to commend one of our 
most valued partners in the U.S. Government, and that is the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency [CIA]. I’ve had the honor of serving with 
the CIA all over the world for my entire career, and this includes 
Iraq and Latin America. Like our men and women in uniform, I be- 
lieve the men and women of the CIA are the best of their genera- 
tion. When our country needs them most, the CIA always answers 
the call. They do what the President asks them to do, as we all do, 
and they do it with a selflessness and a bravery that is very, very 
seldom reco^ized. They step forward without question, without 
hesitation, with the knowledge they will receive zero recognition for 
the important work that they do. They willingly put their lives on 
the line every day. They serve in some of the world’s darkest and 
most dangerous places, executing the most complex, high-risk mis- 
sions imaginable. And, most often, they do it armed only with their 
wits. 

Along with our Armed Forces, law enforcement, intelligence 
agencies, the CIA is part of an extraordinary team doing essential 
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work to keep our Nation safe. And I believe most of our citizens 
sleep safe at night because of what the entire team does, and that 
team starts overseas with what the CIA does. 

I’d also like to say a few words about our partners in Latin 
America, one relationship in particular. Mr. Chairman, members, 
as you know, the United States has a very special relationship with 
a handful of countries around the world. These relationships are 
with countries that we rely on as regional stabilizers. These coun- 
tries are our strongest friends and most steadfast allies. They look 
at — in the same — they look at life and live their lives in the same 
way that we do. 

Colombia clearly plays that role in Latin America. But, they are 
more than just our — among our most trusted partners, they are the 
model for winning the fight against violent insurgencies in criminal 
networks. Colombia has shown us that the key to defeating terror- 
ists in criminal groups is by upholding and defending the very val- 
ues that these groups threaten: freedom, democracy, and the pro- 
tection of human rights. Colombia has shown us that security and 
economic prosperity really do go hand in hand. And at a — and at 
great expense in Colombia blood — Colombian blood and Colombian 
national treasure, they’ve shown us what the term “national will” 
really means. 

In my 30 years in uniform — over 30 years in uniform, I have 
never seen a better success story than what I see every day in Co- 
lombia. It’s one place I believe we got it right, where our support, 
coupled with a committed partner, brought a country back from the 
brink, where our engagement in Latin America made a real and 
lasting difference that’s plain to see. Colombia is now stable, thriv- 
ing, and taking on greater responsibilities to improve international 
security, not just in Latin America and the Caribbean, but they are 
looking overseas, as well. In an uncertain and turbulent world, 
we’re lucky to have partners like Colombia. 

I’d like to thank the committee for its continued support to the 
Colombian people as they work to achieve a just and lasting peace, 
which is just about in sight. 

Members of the committee, I look forward to your questions. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. General. 

[The prepared statement of General Kelly follows:] 

Chairman McCain. We’re now looking at a proposal for a budget 
that leaves the sequestration numbers in the numbers as they have 
been following since we passed the Budget Control Act. If that re- 
mains the case. General Kelly, what is your view of what seques- 
tration will do to your ability to carry out your mission and the im- 
pact in increased risk to the lives of American men and women 
serving in uniform? 

General Kelly. Thanks for that question. Senator. 

I would tell you, in Latin American Southern Command, it is — 
it will be a — just simply put, a catastrophe. It will essentially put 
me out of business. I have very, very little work with now. We do 
most of our work partnering small — small groups of soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, and marines, even law enforcement that go down, 
spend short periods of time advising, assisting many of these 
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groups, whether it’s maintenance, human rights, these kind of 
things. 

I’ve queried my components — the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rines. Their cuts would range from anywhere between 75 percent 
of — in the case of the Marines, mayhe about 25 percent. But, the 
point is, I will no longer able to partner at — almost at all with the 
Nations that we work with every day. From a drug-flow point of 
view, I got — we got, collectively — the DOD [Department of Defense] 
and all of the agencies that do this — we got 158 metric tons of co- 
caine last year, without violence, before it ever even made it to 
Central America. I do that with very, very few ships. I know that 
if sequestrations happen, I will be down to maybe one Coast Guard, 
maybe two Coast Guard cutters. That means, of the 158 tons I 
would expect to get this year, I probably, if I’m lucky, will get 20 
tons; and all the rest of it just comes into the United States along 
this incredibly efficient network. So 

Chairman McCain. And the risk 

General Kelly. — a catastrophe. Senator. 

Chairman McCain. And the risk to the lives of the men and 
women serving? 

General Kelly. In my part of the world, it’ll be, to say the least, 
a heightened risk in — again. I’m in a part of the world, as you 
know, sir, that is relatively peaceful, that there is no real state-on- 
state problems. But, in other parts of the world, like CENTCOM 
[U.S. Central Command] and EUCOM [U.S. European Command], 
potentially, these are — you know, we could be talking — in my opin- 
ion, as just one guy talking, we could be talking not high risk any- 
more, or severe risk, to our plans, but really we could be talking 
defeat if sequestration happens. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral Gortney 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Well, I’ll 

Chairman McCain. — same question. 

Admiral Gortney. — I’ll pile onto what General Kelly was saying. 
In a similar role in countering the transnational criminal networks 
and our ability to do mil-to-mil training with our partners, particu- 
larly in Mexico and in the Bahamas, it’s going to have a huge im- 
pact. We execute those missions through service-retained forces. As 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines and coastguardsmen are 
training for their own future deployment, they come down and do 
that mil-to-mil activity for us, work for us, but it’s training they re- 
ceive. And we’ve received, from our components, that that training 
is going to have to be curtailed significantly. So, that will have a 
huge impact on us on that. 

The other impact would be in missile defense. Because the serv- 
ices can only generate the revenue by going into readiness or delay- 
ing delivery of a capability, the Missile Defense Agency will — does 
not have a readiness account that they can go to, so they’re going 
to have to go to their new starts, they will have to put the long- 
range discrimination radar, the improvements to the advanced kill 
vehicle and a multi-object kill vehicle — they’ll have to put those on 
hold and will delay the ability for them to field those capability 
which allows us to outpace the growing proliferation of ballistic 
missiles. 

And so, those are the two primary impacts to me, sir. 
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Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

General Kelly, in your written statement, you said, quote, “In ad- 
dition to thousands of Central Americans fleeing poverty and vio- 
lence, foreign nationals from countries like Somalia, Bangladesh, 
Lebanon, and Pakistan are using the region’s human smuggling 
networks to enter the United States. While many are merely seek- 
ing economic opportunity or fleeing war, a small subset could po- 
tentially be seeking to do us harm. Last year, ISIS [Islamic State 
of Iraq and the Levant] adherents posted discussions on social 
media, calling for the infiltration of the U.S. southern border.” Can 
you tell us how serious you think that threat is? 

General Kelly. I think. Senator, that the kind of people that 
you’re referring to will — of course, their intent is to do us the great- 
est amount of harm possible. This network that Bill and I deal 
with every day, not to mention the law enforcement folks, is so effi- 
cient that if a terrorist, or almost anyone, wants to get into our 
country, they just pay the fare. No one checks their passports, no 
one — you know, they don’t go through metal detectors. No one 
cares why they’re coming. They just ride this network. And if some- 
one wanted to come in here with nuclear material — I was just 
down at Emory University, at the ebola facility there, talking about 
how ebola spreads and potentially could be used as a weapon. It’s 
an — it’s a scary proposition when 

Chairman McCain. Well 

General Kelly. — I think of this network. 

Chairman McCain. So, how serious, in your view, is it that, over 
time, there may be an effort by terrorists to cross our southern bor- 
der? 

General Kelly. Extremely serious. 

Chairman McCain. I thank you. General Kelly. And I thank you 
for your honorable service. 

And thank you. Admiral. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I think the chairman’s questions and your answers has real- 
ly illustrated the critical and corrosive effect of sequestration on ev- 
erything you do — literally everything you do. But, I think there’s 
a point that also has to be emphasized, because you don’t do things 
alone, you do it with other agencies, some of them civilian agencies. 

General Kelly, you just said you were down at Emory, at CDC, 
talking about the potential of a ebola-type epidemic being trans- 
ported into the United States. The border is the jurisdiction, pri- 
marily, of Department of Homeland Security. I could go on and on 
and on. So, the question is — because there’s been some discussion 
of, “Well, we need relief for Department of Defense.” And both Sen- 
ator McCain and I have urged that. But, without relief across the 
board, without funding for DHS [Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity], Department of Justice, FBI, CDC [Center for Disease Con- 
trol], can you do your mission. Admiral Gortney? 

Admiral GORTNEY. Sir, thank you for asking that question. 

As we look at how we perform the range of missions that we’ve 
been assigned, our homeland partnerships, our interagency part- 
nerships with the interagency — Homeland Security, with the law 
enforcement efforts — that’s actually our center of gravity — the Na- 
tional Guard, our Governors, et cetera. But, to your point on — those 
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interagency relationships are absolutely critical. Those inter- 
dependencies, many of which I am supporting to them, but I am 
still tasked to do that — should they be affected, it’s going to have 
a significant effect against how I’m able to do my missions to sup- 
port them and then, again, to defend the Homeland. 

Senator Reed. General Kelly, your response? 

General Kelly. I’d associate myself with that. If — this is a team 
effort. And if anyone — if any of us get hit with a sequestration-type 
impact, you know, again, the defense of the homeland is, to me, ab- 
solute, and it would be seriously degraded. 

Senator Reed. You know, there are other aspects that — not just 
reactive, but proactive. I’m told that, for example, the Millennium 
Challenge, which is a quasi-Federal agency, gets some funding 
from us, has been significant, in terms of road-building and eco- 
nomic development in your area of operations. And I would assume 
that’s just — sometimes just as important as the reactive, defensive 
measure. Is that accurate? 

General Kelly. It is. Yes, sir. I mean, we could get into a long 
discussion about what we’re trying to do in the Central American 
region to stabilize the region so that we don’t have another occur- 
rence of, you know, 100,000 migrants coming up all at once. And 
the Millennium Challenge Corporation is — things like that or the 
Inter-American Developmental Bank — those are organizations that 
we should invest in, because they do it right, in terms of economic 
development, in working with countries in identifying projects that 
will — everything from stabilize their national institutions to eco- 
nomic development to social development, protects human rights, 
things like that. I really believe that investment in those kind of 
organizations is the way to go, as opposed to, you know, we try to 
do our own standalone-type investment, because they don’t seem to 
work very well. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Admiral Gortney, you are the operational, effectively, commander 
for missile defense. Missile Defense Agency does all the sophisti- 
cated development. You have pointed out how they would be 
harmed. But, from your sense as to — as you described, the trigger- 
pull or — what should be the priorities, in terms of invest in na- 
tional missile defense? 

Admiral Gortney. Well, my priorities are completely aligned 
with Admiral Syring’s from the Missile Defense Agency. And the 
priorities actually are concurrent priorities. All three have to be 
taken into account. 

The first is, we need to continue to improve our sensors. The sen- 
sors are the ability for us to discriminate and track as early as pos- 
sible to be able to defeat the threat. 

The second is, we need to enhance the lethality of our kill vehi- 
cles. The — it’s a very expensive proposition to shoot a rocket with 
a rocket. And so, we want every one of our kill vehicles to be as 
effective and as lethal as possible, and as well as the means to de- 
velop other ways that we can get more kill vehicles into space. 

And the last is, as in any weapon system, you need to invest in 
the sustainment piece of it so that all of — it’s a system of systems, 
and all of the system of systems are at their peak physical condi- 
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tion, and that includes the ability for us to test and exercise them. 
And they all have to be done concurrently. 

Senator Reed. And so, these priorities are higher, I can assume, 
than expanding the basing of missiles around the country? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes. Admiral Syring and I are in agreement 
that, before we put additional money, we want to make sure we as- 
sure the three that we just talked about. That’s the most important 
piece. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Admiral. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You’re recognized, I think. 

Senator Inhoee. May I proceed? 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhoee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think both of you were watching, a couple of weeks ago, when 
we had Secretary Carter here. And you’re familiar with his testi- 
mony, wherein he — one of his statements was, “Readiness remains 
at troubling levels across the force,” that, even with the fiscal year 
budget, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps won’t reach their readi- 
ness goals until 2020; and the Air Force, 2023. And then General 
Dempsey stated that we — what we need to remain at the lower 
ragged edge of manageable risk in our ability to execute the de- 
fense strategy. Now, do both of you agree with these statements? 

General I^lly. Yes. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes. 

Senator Inhoee. The defense planning requirements are that you 
guys are the one that — are in charge homeland security. And that’s 
supposed to be our number-one requirement, number-one guidance. 
Is that correct? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Homeland defense, sir. 

Senator Inhoee. Homeland defense, yeah. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhoee. Well, the requirements are found in the home- 
land defense, that’s correct. 

What concerns me is that, for the past 14 years, I think that ev- 
eryone’s aware, and you’re certainly aware, that both of your areas 
of responsibility have been prioritized behind the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Is that correct? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhoee. Well, that’s a big deal. I don’t think many peo- 
ple out there in the real world, or in America, understand that — 
sure, we understand that our top priority should be homeland de- 
fense. Everyone understands that. But, what the budget — forget- 
ting about sequestration, bringing us up to where we are today as 
taking away your ability, or that priority for homeland defense — 
you know, I think it’s something that we have to be talking about 
up here. Are — do you think — I’d ask both of you, in your opinions, 
are we accepting too much risk as it relates to our number-one pri- 
ority, homeland defense? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. I’ll take that, sir. 

You know, our — the way we execute, the way and the means that 
we execute homeland defense is an away game. It’s better to fight 
the fight at the further reaches through the forward-deployed geo- 
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graphic commanders, such as General Kelly, here. And the chal- 
lenge that we’re having, even though we’ve heen in 14 years of war, 
as we come out of these wars, you’re usually entering a better secu- 
rity situation than when you went into war. That’s why we went 
to war. But, as Dr. Kissinger testified to you a few weeks ago, 
clearly that’s not what we had, and it’s — we just didn’t predict it, 
even 3 short years ago. And the forward-deployed combatant com- 
manders, each and every single one of them, are dealing with a cri- 
sis in their AOR [Area of Responsibility] on their doorsteps today. 
And they’re seeking, and they need — in order for them to defend 
the Nation in the far game, they need the forward-deployed forces 
and the forward-based forces to deal with those crises, get them 
into an off-ramp, and not let them escalate any more than they al- 
ready are. And that’s where the risk is. They own that risk, and 
that’s the — their ability to execute that mission is very tattered be- 
cause of our — how thin we are, because we have to distribute them 
globally. And as the service chief said, our ability to surge them re- 
lease — surge them greater capability from the homeland so the 
game’s — the fight is still overseas, is reduced. And how that also 
impacts is those servicemembers that are executing that mis- 
sion — 

Senator Inhofe. All right. Admiral 

Admiral GoRTNEY. — their risk and the acceptable losses have 
gone up significantly. 

Senator Inhofe. Admiral — and I appreciate the answer. It’s a 
very good answer. It’s a long way of saying “yes.” And so, we 

Do you agree with that. General Kelly? 

General Kelly. I do, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

General Kelly, the area that I’m really familiar with — I spent 20 
years of my life in the — ^building and developing down in south 
Texas. I’m familiar, not with the rest of the border, but the Texas 
border, I am. And you talk about — ^you said — and I wrote it down, 
here — ^your people understand it intimately. Included in what they 
understand intimately, does that include the border — the Texas- 
Mexico border? 

General Kelly. No, sir, not in my case. My boundary ends with 
the south Mexican 

Senator Inhofe. I see. 

General Kelly. — ^border. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. So, Bill’s your guy. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. Oh, well — yeah, all right. 

Are they very familiar with that? The reason I say that — there’s 
danger on the border down there. In fact, it’s misunderstood, be- 
cause it’s mostly between two cartels or two drug groups firing. 
One of the few places in that border where people can go over from 
the United States was a little community called Progreso. And, 
even the other day, that ended up a battleground. Is everyone on 
top of that and familiar with that and aware of the risk that that 
gives some of our people? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. Everybody’s aware of the risk. Do we 
have 100-percent visibility into everything of that? No, sir, we 
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don’t. We work that very, very hard with our interagency part- 
ners — Homeland Security and our interagency partners inside 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. — inside Mexico. And our responsibility is to 
expand the capacity through training with the army, the navy, and 
their marine corps, Sedena and Semar. And we’re 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I’ve got a problem with my timing, here, 
and I did want to get into some statements that have been made. 

General Kelly, you talked about, in — on GTMO [Guantanamo 
Bay], ever — the history of that, when we got it, the good deal it is 
even today, and what all is there other than the incarceration of 
terrorists that are down there. So, I’m going to ask you this ques- 
tion for the record and — ^because I am very interested in some of 
the other things that are going on down there. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Naval Station Guantanamo (GTMO) is irreplaceable as a forward staging base for 
the U.S. assets critical to the layered defense against threats to the U.S. home- 
land — both existential and potential. GTMO’s strategic importance dates back to its 
establishment in 1903 as a coaling station for the Navy. That tradition continues 
today by providing a secure location for the Department of Defense (DOD) and 
Interagency to conduct their missions and operations. The U.S. Navy and Coast 
Guard regularly use GTMO to refuel and conduct maintenance on their vessels and 
aircraft patrolling the Caribbean. This meiximizes operating cost efficiency and time 
on station by preventing or reducing unnecessary returns to the Continental United 
States. GTMO also provides the only option for the DOD to meet its obligations 
under National Presidential Security Directive 52 to safely house migrants outside 
of the United States in the event of a mass migration. Additionally, both Guanta- 
namo’s port and airfield were critical in ensuring rapid and sustained response by 
the U.S. Military in the wake of the devastating 2010 Haiti earthquake. 

The State Department, Navy, Coast Guard, and other DHS components rely on 
this Naval Station for mass migration events, humanitarian assistance and disaster- 
relief operations in the Caribbean. A joint white paper signed by the USCG Deputy 
Commandant for Operations and the USN Acting Deputy CNO for Operations Plans 
and Strategy (N3/5) states “For the near and far terms, the U.S. Navy and U.S. 
Coast Guard confirm Naval Station GTMO’s role as a strategic USG enabler for se- 
curity and stability in Latin America and the Caribbean region.” I concur with this 
assessment. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to thank both of you for being here. 

General Kelly, I know this is your last time that you will be here 
as SOUTHCOM Commander. And my father-in-law was a Guadal- 
canal marine. And I think if he was still around, he would say, “If 
you want to know what a marine is, look at General Kelly.” So, 
we’re very grateful for your service. 

And, Admiral Gortney, my dad was in the Navy. He chipped a 
lot of paint. He didn’t see a lot of admirals, but we — he’d be very 
grateful for your service. 

To General Kelly, when you look — one of the things we’re dealing 
with in my home State of Indiana is, there’s been a huge influx of 
heroin into our State. And I was wondering if you could tell us a 
little bit about the challenges you face in trying to interdict that, 
in trying to stop it. And what is, maybe, the best thing we could 
do to help you in that effort? 

General Kelly. Senator, the first thing everyone should — needs 
to understand is, really 100 percent of the heroin that’s consumed 
in the United States — and we, in fact, are right in the middle of 
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a heroin epidemic, a drug epidemic. A lot of people in this town will 
say no to that, but we are in the middle of a serious epidemic in — 
particularly in — when it comes to the heroin. So, 100 percent of it 
is produced here in the United — or, here in the — in Latin America. 
About half of it is produced in Mexico, and the rest of it is produced 
further south, in various parts of the isthmus — Central American 
isthmus in South America. It’s a relatively small amount — 40-50 
tons, we think — of heroin that feeds the heroin epidemic in the 
United States. 

What’s the first step in stopping it? Stopping the drug demand 
in the United States. That’s the first step. And I don’t think we 
take that very seriously, as we do, say, tobacco use and seatbelt 
use and things like that. So, we don’t do much to reduce the de- 
mand in the United States. If we did that, there would be less of 
a market for it, obviously. But, because of this network — and I say 
it a lot — this network has got to be broken. And the way the net- 
work stays in place is drug demand in — primarily drug demand in 
the United States, and then the unbelievable profits that come out 
of that drug demand. Cocaine alone, $85 billion a year in profits 
from cocaine sales alone in the United States. And, of course, that’s 
an unlimited amount of money to either bribe officials, in our own 
country as well as in Latin America, or to kill people or have peo- 
ple killed. And until we really get around the drug demand issue, 
there’s not an awful lot we’re going to be able to do to that net- 
work. 

Senator Donnelly. Is there anything you can do on the ground, 
in terms of interdiction? Any other things that we can help you 
with? Obviously, resources, but — what is the key to their success 
in getting that into our country? 

General Kelly. It’s just years and years and years of a very, 
very elaborate — development of this very elaborate, very efficient 
network. 

Some of the things we do do — and I’ll go back to Colombia for 
a second. I mean, Colombia is absolutely heroic in their attempts 
to eradicate coca and poppy before it’s ever harvested. They 
knocked down about 1400 jungle laboratories last year that make 
cocaine and make heroin. And they, themselves — cocaine, alone — 
150 tons before it ever left — of cocaine — ^before it ever left Colombia 
on its way north. So, Colombia is deep into the fight. In fact, they, 
frankly, do more to fight drugs in our country than I think the 
United States does, sometimes. 

Further north, in these countries that we’re trying to help in 
Central America, where an awful lot of the poppies are, in fact, 
grown, we’re just starting to see these countries — their security 
forces able to stand up on their own. And then, Mexico, about 40 — 
about 50 percent of the heroin consumed in the United States is — 
the poppies are grown and the heroin is produced in Mexico. And 
that’s really Bill’s bailiwick. 

Senator Donnelly. In terms of interdiction, you had mentioned 
about the Coast Guard cutters and other resources that you have — 
I may be mistaken with the exact number, but I thought last year 
you told us you were able to — or had the physical capability to stop 
about 25 percent of the traffic that came through. Is that — is 

General Kelly. We’re stopping 
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Senator Donnelly. — is that 

General Kelly. — we think, about 20 percent. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

General Kelly. With very few cutters. More cutters, more ships 
mean we get more. Less means less. 

Senator Donnelly. So, it’s simply a direct — your ability to stop 
is simply a direct correlation to the resources that you have in that 
area. 

General Kelly. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

What — could you give us a little bit of a primer for a few seconds 
on Venezuela and what’s going on there right now? 

General Kelly. It’s a sad thing to watch. Two years ago, when 
I took this job, the discussion was. How long would it be before it 
collapses or implodes? I mean, I think we’re kind of there. Inflation 
rates of over 80 percent, there’s almost nothing on the shelves that 
common people can buy. Their — the government there is, to say the 
least, restricting the free press more and more every day. They’re 
arresting opposition leaders. Of course, they’re blaming us for ev- 
erything from coup planning to this recent move by our President 
to put sanctions — or, not sanctions, but to put restrictions in place. 
They see that as an attempt to topple the government. They don’t 
need any help toppling their government. I mean, it’s just a really, 
really sad state of affairs to watch. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Thank you both very, very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Sullivan. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I also want to thank both of the members of the panel for 
their distinguished service to our country. 

Admiral Gortney, I was — it was great seeing you in Alaska re- 
cently. I wanted to dig into a little bit more on the Arctic strategy 
that’s highlighted in your testimony. And I actually really appre- 
ciate how much emphasis you’ve been giving that in your new posi- 
tion and in your testimony. 

You know, one of the things that I think has come up in a lot 
of the hearings here, whether it was General Dempsey or the — Sec- 
retary Carter’s growing importance, but also kind of the fluidity of 
what’s going on in the Arctic, particularly with regard to the Rus- 
sian moves that I know you’ve been keeping an eye on. As a matter 
of fact, your testimony mentions the aggressiveness that we haven’t 
seen since the cold war, in terms of the bomber runs. As you know, 
they — they’re building new airfields in the Arctic, they’re — have a 
new Arctic Command. General Dempsey testified last week, 
three — four new Arctic combat brigades being deployed by the Rus- 
sians in the Arctic, a huge icebreaker fleet with as many as 11 
more new icebreakers. So, they’re clearly seeing it as a strategic 
area. For the world, resource development, new sea lanes that are 
developing there. 

And my concern is that we’re well behind the Russians, in terms 
of this, not only as an opportunity, but also as a growing area of 
military competition that they’re clearly making it out to be. I’ll 
give you a few examples on that. You know, the Army is looking — 
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our Army is looking at reducing, in the light of what the Russians 
are doing — reducing two comhat brigades based in Alaska. That’s 
a big concern. 

I just have a couple of questions. And they’re all kind of related, 
so I’ll just pose them to you. Do we have an Arctic 0-plan right 
now? And how would the Army troops in the Arctic, in Alaska, fit 
into that? And does it make sense to significantly reduce our mili- 
tary presence in the Arctic before we even put out an 0-plan and 
in the face of what clearly is a Russian dramatic increase in the 
militarization of the Arctic? You know. General Odierno mentioned, 
yesterday in testimony before the Appropriations Committee, that 
he was waiting on NORTHCOM’s Arctic strategy to kind of get a 
sense of what they’re going to do with troop levels. So, you talk 
about seams. I — as you and I have discussed, Alaska is really at 
the seams of NORTHCOM, PACOM, EUCOM. And sometimes 
that’s helpful. Other times I think we can have our strategy fall 
through the seams. Can you just comment on that, please? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes. I’m assigned to be the “advocate of the 
Arctic,” which is not a doctrinal term, it’s not — I can’t direct any- 
body to do anything, but we are working on answering that ques- 
tion: What are the requirements that we’re going to need to be able 
to inform our own operational plans, as you mentioned, on the fu- 
ture of the Arctic, and then what we feel are recommendations for 
all of DOD, not just the services, for what necessary investments 
that get up there? 

Senator Sullivan. Great. Because, you know, another thing that 
kind of looks like it’s falling through the seams, at least within 
DOD and outside of the DOD, is icebreakers. When the CNO [Chief 
of Naval Operations] was here last week, talked about the impor- 
tance of those. Everybody agrees they’re important, and yet the 
Navy’s not in charge of those; it’s the Coast Guard. So, there 
doesn’t seem to be a coordinated focus on that, as well. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Which goes to the impact of our interagency 
relationships and the impacts of sequestration. The Coast Guard is 
responsible for the icebreakers. We don’t — as CNO said, we don’t 
have any ships up there, but we — but — that are — that float on top 
of the ocean, but we have submarines up there quite frequently. 
So — but, we need to figure out. What are the capabilities that we 
need? Because it’s a very harsh place. I mean, I graded — I loved 
visiting your State, but it’s a hard place to live and operate. And 
we have a difficulty — we have the inability right now to reliably 
navigate, communicate, and then sustain ourselves as we’re up 
there. So, that’s what we’re trying to answer, what we will endeav- 
or to answer as the advocate. And that report will be due out this 
spring, sir. 

Senator Sullivan. Great. Thank you. 

And I do think the hardness actually makes for great training, 
whether it’s the Marines or the Army or the Navy, Air Force, out 
there. 

I’d like to turn to missile defense. You know, I think your testi- 
mony highlights the growing threat, the ICBM threat, whether it’s 
from North Korea, whether it’s from Iran — ^you know, even poten- 
tially with, you know, weapons of mass destruction in the future. 
Can you just comment on the role that Fort Greely plays in that. 
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and how important it is to continue the focus, I think, which is a 
bipartisan focus here, on increased missile defense? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Absolutely. 

You know, the strate^c location of Alaska cannot be overstated. 
Location, location, location. It’s easier to deploy forces from, say, 
our F-22s that are based there around the world. They get wher- 
ever we need to put them quicker than, say, we launched them out 
of Langley. So, the strategic importance of Alaska can’t be over- 
stated. And, as a result of that, that’s where the Missile Defense 
Agency decided to put the vast majority of our interceptors, up at 
Fort Greely, which we were just up there visiting about a month 
ago. 

We’re on track. The first, which — the first missile field — there’s 
three missile fields, as you’re aware — the first was a test and eval- 
uation. They’re refurbishing that. And by the end of ’17, we’ll have 
all 40 missiles up there, which brings our numbers to 44. There’s 
nothing preventing us from getting there to maximize the invest- 
ment that we’ve made for the effectiveness of our missile defense 
program. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to join our Chairman in thanking both of you for your dis- 
tinguished service, but particularly. General Kelly, thank you for 
your candid and thoughtful and insightful remarks, but also for 
your and your family’s service to our Nation, which, as the Chair- 
man said so eloquently, should elicit our gratitude. And certainly 
members of the committee feel it. 

You mentioned the porousness of our borders and the efficiency 
of the network that can transport drugs and people into this coun- 
try. As you may know, the Senate is now debating, with uncertain 
prospects, a bill that would provide greater assistance to the vic- 
tims of human trafficking. And as a strong supporter and leading 
cosponsor of that measure. I’m very interested in what can be done 
by both of your commands in stopping the flow of women and chil- 
dren who are exploited for sex and slave labor. This kind of traf- 
ficking is modern slavery, in effect. And you’ve spoken very power- 
fully on the importance of human rights and the rule of law as it’s 
been vindicated in Colombia. I wonder what can be done, in your 
view, in Central America, where the flow of both drugs and human 
trafficking has gone. In the wake of success in Colombia, perhaps 
you can give us your general comment on the trafficking issue. 

General Kelly. Thanks for the question. Senator. It’s a really 
important one. And my answer is not a military one for sure; it’s 
to give the people from that part of the world a reason to stay 
home. All of the polling and all the indicators are, they prefer to 
stay where their families are, where their culture is, where they’re 
comfortable. But, without better human rights — and that is getting 
better in these countries — without some access to economic well- 
being — and I think that is the key — without lowering of the vio- 
lence, basically due to — to a large degree, to our drug consump- 
tion — and the countries are, in fact, getting their arms around that. 
It’s controversial, in some respects, how they’re doing it. But, the 
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violence is going down. And the human rights — accusations of vio- 
lations are not going up. And that’s hugely important in the way 
they’re doing business there. Again, we’ve sometimes, in our inter- 
agency, criticized the way people get at problems locally. The fact 
is, they’re getting at the problems. 

But, really, the answer is, they won’t leave if they can get a job 
and live a decent life. We know that. 

Senator Blumenthal. And, as you said, the solution isn’t going 
to be exclusively military, although law enforcement is a part of it. 
And I think Senator Reed, in his remarks, made the point that se- 
questration in affecting the non-Department of Defense aid and 
functions in those areas is important in fighting the flow of human 
trafficking, as well. Is that correct? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Blumenthal. Admiral, I wonder if you, in your com- 
mand, have any insights into stopping the flow of trafficking. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. We work very closely in the mil-to- 
mil relationship with both Sedena and Semar, because they’ve been 
asked by their government to go after the — some of the internal 
challenges that they have. And so, we have been very, very effec- 
tive. And in the last 24 to 36 months, a significant change and an 
increase in receptiveness and desire to partner with us and work 
with us and help them train to be more effective. And I just re- 
ceived and we’ve just started on a path to really assist their efforts 
on their southern border, because, as they said, “If we fix our 
southern border, it’ll help with so many challenges inside of our 
country.” And that’s why the impact of sequestration will cut back 
that ability — our ability, the amount of mil-to-mil training capacity 
that we’ll be able to give them so that they can assist and make 
their country better. 

Senator Blumenthal. In effect, the result of sequestration is a 
kind of ripple effect that affects not only our military readiness, but 
also the impacts we can have on cultural and governance change 
for the better in these countries, that eventually effects us, because 
trafficking of drugs and slave labor across our borders affects our 
quality of life, as well. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Absolutely. It’s a — as General Kelly said, this 
is a team sport. It requires unity of effort, whole of government, 
things we speak to infrequently but are just such a huge part of 
our — of how we deal with our partners to our southern border. 

Senator Blumenthal. My time is expired. I want to thank you 
both for your testimony here today. Thank you. And thank you for 
your service. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Lee. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you very much. Admiral Gortney and General Kelly. 
We really appreciate your service to our country. 

I’m mindful of the ongoing search and rescue efforts in connec- 
tion with the soldiers and marines who were involved in the heli- 
copter crash off the coast of Florida in the last 2 days. Our prayers 
go out to them and to their family members. 

General Kelly, you stated, last year, that the threats associated 
with the drug trade and with the flow of undocumented immi- 
grants across our southern border presented an existential threat 
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to the National security of the United States. I was wondering if 
I could just get — both of you — get each of you to tell the committee, 
in your opinion, what the greatest threats are to our National secu- 
rity in connection with this — that is, the greatest threats that exist 
as a result of an unsecure southern border, and how significant 
these threats are if we’re not able to achieve a greater degree of 
control over who and what might be crossing our southern border. 

General Kelly. Well, sir, I would start with — I mean, there’s 
many different threats against our country. And oftentimes we 
focus, certainly I’m — lectured repeatedly on — the threats that I con- 
cern myself most with are not, kind of, military threats, they’re 
maybe law enforcement threats, they’re immigration threats. But, 
you know, I am a problem-solver, and I am tasked to try to protect 
the southern approaches to the United States. I don’t just focus on 
military threats, because, frankly, from my part of the world, 
there’s very few military threats. But, you know, on a — there’s 
40,000 Americans that die every year from the drugs that move up 
through my part of the world into Bill’s and then into our Home- 
land. 40,000 people a year. You know, since September 11, 
there’s — half a million people have died from narcoterrorism, as we 
call it in — down where I live. Narcoterrorism. 500,000 Americans 
have died. Very few have died from, you know, traditional ter- 
rorism, if you will, since September 11. It costs our country $200 
billion a year to deal with the people that are into drugs but are 
not, you know, dying. So, I see that as a huge, huge, huge threat. 

And I’m — I won’t just limit myself to worrying about traditional 
military threats, because, as Bill says, it’s a team sport, and most 
of the — all of the law enforcement — the CIA, the DIA [Defense In- 
telligence Agency] — everyone’s doing their part, but, at the end of 
the day. I’m not going to concern myself with, “Look, General Kelly, 
it’s not a military threat, so don’t worry about it.” That’s why — I 
mean, 95 percent of my activities in the course of the — of my 
time — all of my time — 95 percent, I focus on nonmilitary things — 
economics, human rights, developing relationships with presidents 
and ministers of defense to — and police chiefs in all of these coun- 
tries, particularly the Central American countries, so I can move 
them in the direction of solving their problems, which will ulti- 
mately solve our problems. 

Senator Lee. Great. 

Admiral? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. To add on exactly what John said, you know, 
these businesses that are moving product have outstripped the ca- 
pacity of the Nations to our southern — from our southern border — 
their capacity to be able to handle these challenges. And that’s why 
it requires the team effort from all of our elements of government 
to assist them to build their capacities, whether it’s in a mil-to-mil 
capacity, which is what my responsibility is, whether it’s a law en- 
forcement, whether it’s capacity-building in governance, in the judi- 
cial system. That’s what has to occur. It just can’t be focused exclu- 
sively on the military. It takes everything to deal with the chal- 
lenges that these countries are being faced with. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 
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General Kelly, can you discuss the level in the recent trends and 
activity of Islamic terrorist organizations within the SOUTHCOM 
area of responsibility? 

General Kelly. I’m comfortable to say, Senator, that the Islamic 
extremist, you know, organizations are not very well entrenched in 
my part of the world. I don’t see any direct terrorist threat right 
now. And I’m — ^you know, the people that’ll look the hardest at this 
are CIA and FBI. So, I’m comfortable. But, there is a fair amount 
of activity by both Iran and recruiting, or at least attempts to re- 
cruit, by other Islamic extremist organizations. They’re — we ex- 
pect — or we calculate right now somewhere less than 100, but close 
to 100, young people that have left the Caribbean region, in par- 
ticular, who now have gone to Syria to fight for the Islamic extrem- 
ist organizations. And, of course, these small countries that don’t 
have anything approaching our FBI or any of the law enforcement, 
they’re extremely concerned about them coming back, as we are to 
our own country. And western Europe has the same concerns. The 
difference is, these small countries that I — that I’m describing have 
no real ability to deal with them. And, of course, if they come back, 
or when they come back, they can — they conduct operations in 
their own country or they can simply get on the network, ride up 
into our country, and do whatever someone tells them to do. 

Senator Lee. Because they’re right at our backdoor. 

Thank you. 

Thank you both. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Just to be clear about your answers to Sen- 
ator Lee, is the southern border secure, or not secure? 

Admiral CoRTNEY. The southern border can be more secure, as 
can the Mexican border be more secure. 

Chairman McCain. That’s the only question I had. 

General? 

General Kelly. Sir, I think, with the amount of drugs and people 
that move across our southwest border, it doesn’t seem all that se- 
cure to me. 

Chairman McCain. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Gortney, I want to thank you. In fact, I want to thank 
you both for your emphasis on the importance of the effect of se- 
questration on your commands and on your ability to carry out 
your responsibilities. 

As I talk to people at home, often I run into people to say, “Well, 
sequestration is not such a big deal. It’s only 2 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget.” What people don’t realize is, two-thirds of the Federal 
budget isn’t subject to sequestration. So, what it really amounts to, 
in your case, is about a 10-percent cut, which is very significant. 
Two percent of one-third, you end up with about a 10-percent cut. 
And that’s what you’re facing. 

The other thing that I think we have to realize around here — 
everybody’s worried about sequestration. In talking to my col- 
leagues, the solutions are not easy, and we have to keep in front 
of us the danger of sequestration. When we’re talking about the so- 
lutions, finding other alternatives to replace it are — there’s no low- 
hanging fruit, here. It’s going to be difficult. But, I’m very happy 
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to have your testimony, this morning, which underlines for this 
committee and for the country how serious a threat this is to our 
National security. 

Admiral Gortney, if — with regard to your responsibilities in the 
Arctic, is — would it he in the National interest for this country to 
accede to the Law of the Sea Treaty? 

Admiral Gortney. Yes, sir. The Department of Defense, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and myself are all in agreement that we 
should accede. It would — especially as we take on the role as a lead 
for the Arctic Council, it would give us a better strength, a better 
position of strength as we negotiate through there. 

Senator King. And, as I understand it, it’s actually com- 
promised — our failure to be a member of that treaty is actually 
compromising our ability, for example, to stake claims to where the 
Continental Shelf is and those kinds of things. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. That’s one of the reasons why we feel it’s a — 
it would be a good idea to accede. 

Senator King. General Kelly, you agree with that? 

General Kelly. I don’t have a lot of experience, in my part of the 
world, with the treaty and the issues related to the treaty, but cer- 
tainly, in my broader opinion, I agree with Bill exactly, yes, sir. 

Senator &ng. Thank you. 

General Kelly, you talked — it was kind of amazing 

Well, first, let me say, I really appreciate your comments about 
the CIA, because I’ve — I — as I travel, and as a member of the Intel- 
ligence Committee, I generally meet with CIA personnel around 
the world, and I have found them to be uniformly patriotic, intel- 
ligent, passionate about their work on behalf of this country. And, 
as you mentioned, they live in a dangerous world. There are places 
in the world where, if they — they can — ^you know, it’s a danger to 
go outside and have lunch downtown. And I think it’s very impor- 
tant to recognize these people that don’t get recognition generally, 
and I really appreciate the statement that you’ve made. 

You talked about Colombia as a model partner. And I had to 
think, you know, 15-20 years ago, we wouldn’t have been saying 
that. And in — we’re dealing with so many unstable regimes around 
the world. How do we replicate what happened in Colombia? What 
are the steps that they took in order to take their country back, 
if you will, from the chaos that they were in 20 years ago? 

General Kelly. Well, sir, they — when you’re looking over the 
abyss — and it’s a long way down — you have kind of a — you know, 
a come-to-God point, I think, and you make — you have to make 
some decisions. And they made those decisions. And really Plan Co- 
lombia, such as it was — very, very successful — really started on 
this side of the hill, I think, and — ^but, certainly it started in the 
Congress. 

And there’s a real misconception about what — in some places, 
about what Plan Colombia was. We gave — our money was 4 cents 
on the dollar, as to what the Colombians contributed. So, we didn’t 
bankroll it. A lot of think — I have people tell me that, “We 
shouldn’t put boots on the ground like we did in Colombia.” We 
didn’t put boots on the ground. They did all their own fighting, 
they did their own dying. And, while they were committed — or, 
making these commitments, they made social changes. Their elites 
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were taxed and had to make a commitment to Plan Colombia. It 
is a remarkable reorientation of their society that they had to con- 
duct. 

And, frankly, the good-news story there is that what we’re doing 
in Central America now — because they face similar problems; 
they’re in the abyss, they’re about to be failed states — so, the Co- 
lombians — I just was down in Colombia, I met with the President 
and the Minister of Defense, and we talked about this at length — 
but. I’ve brought the Colombians up to have seminars, to Miami, 
and invited all of the senior-most officials of the three countries 
that I’m particularly concerned with — Guatemala, el Salvador, and 
Honduras. And a daylong seminar is to — “This is where my coun- 
try, Colombia, was, 20 years ago. This is how close we were to 
being a failed narco state. These are the decisions we had to make. 
And, oh, by the way, they’re exactly the decisions you have to 
make. You have to redo your tax codes. You have to get your own 
wealthy people investing — instead of investing in Miami, in high- 
end South Beach real estate, to invest in your own country,” these 
kind of things. We’ve done that twice now, focusing, the second 
time, on economics. And I’m going to do another one in — with all 
three presidents and their teams coming up in Miami to do a high- 
er-level economic development conference. As I say, 95 percent of 
my efforts are not military. It’s economic development. 

Senator King. And, as you testified earlier, that’s the key to stop- 
ping the flow of illegal immigrants into this country, is to make 
their countries more attractive places to live. And, in fact, that’s 
happened with Mexico, hasn’t it? Don’t we — isn’t it a net-zero im- 
migration from Mexico at this point? 

General Kelly. As I understand, it is net-zero, and it is because 
of the economy in Mexico. 

Senator King. Thank you. General. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you. Admiral, General. 

It was a pleasure to meet with you the other day. General. I 
thank you for your time and attention, and thank both of you for 
your testimony today. 

Of course. I’ve shared with many folks that I am a very proud 
member of the Iowa Army National Guard. And our members have 
been very involved in a number of SOUTHCOM’s missions, wheth- 
er it’s counterdrug, security missions — I had an MP detachment 
that served in Honduras as part of their security mission — ^but, we 
also have National Guard members from all over the United States 
that serve in Guantanamo Bay at the Detainee Center. And unfor- 
tunately, a lot of folks will want to politicize Guantanamo Bay, or, 
as we all it, “Gitmo.” But, I’m very proud of the service that is 
given there, and I believe it is a very important mission. I believe 
that this is vital to our National interests, to keep these terrorists 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

So, General Kelly, if you would, if you could describe the treat- 
ment that our citizen soldiers, or those that work at the Detain- 
ment Center, receive from the inmates. And if you could also de- 
scribe, just in your own words or your personal thoughts based on 
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your experiences, whether you think that these terrorists that are 
housed there — do you think that they would return to the fight if 
they were released? 

General Kelly. Well, maybe — thanks for the question. Senator. 
I think the — I’ll take the first part — the second part first and just 
simply say there’s — and again, I don’t track these kind of things. 
I’m not responsible to track these kind of things. But, I think the — 
the best estimate on about how many of them return to the fight 
is about 30 — 30 percent. So, it’s a fair number. We know for sure 
something in the neighborhood of about 18 percent have. With the 
kind of intelligence people, CIA and others, their estimate is about 
30 percent. So, they do return to the fight. Less so recently, but, 
of course, the more recent detainees that have been released, 
they’ve got plenty — you know, they’ve got plenty of time to get back 
in the fight if they want to. But, for right now, in the most recent 
detainee transfers or releases, we don’t see any of them going back. 
But, again, they’ve just been released. 

As far as the treatment goes — first, as the Chairman said at the 
beginning, the troops down there that guard — that do the deten- 
tion, that carry out the mission — I mean, we do exactly what the 
President of the United States tasked us to do, and it goes from 
the President to SECDEF [Secretary of Defense] to me to GTMO. 
And you’ll see it when you go down there on Friday. The detainees 
are treated very, very, very well. Their medical care is excellent. 
Their — they’re treated humanely, with dignity, all of that. 

Now, if they cross the line, they’re disciplined — they’re treated 
firmly, with minimum use of force. And there’s a percentage of 
them down there that we have to — that are pretty abusive to my 
guys and gals down there. I won’t go into what “splashing” is, but 
it’s pretty vile stuff. They’ll tell you all about it. Physical assaults. 

But, at the end of the day, you know, we’re the good guys, they’re 
not. We carry out the mission that the President gives us. And all 
of the human rights groups that go down there give us very, very 
high marks on how that’s done. And again, we can decide — talk to 
policy, which I’m not into; but, at the end of the day, it’s a very, 
very important mission to this country, and it’s done superbly well 
by the men and women that are down there. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you very much. General. 

We also did discuss the State Partnership Program the other day 
during our discussion. And I do feel that this is a very important 
program for many of our National Guards. Currently, we are in- 
volved in a State Partnership Program with Kosovo. I know other 
States are involved with a number of countries. If you would 
please, in your own words, just describe how important you believe 
this program to be. 

General Kelly. Yeah. The Partnership Program is very, very 
high impact and very, very low cost. And what I have seen over my 
years in working with other countries, whether in the part of the 
world I’m in now or in the Central Command area, you know, in — 
among the Arab countries, it’s our example that they — that catches 
their attention. The fact that men and women are — come down 
from Iowa or wherever and work together. 

You know, the role — or the status of women in many of these 
countries is very low. Yet, they see American units come by, come 
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down, and men and women working together; in many, many 
cases, women actually in command of the unit, the small unit that 
comes down. That’s startling to them. 

And I think, over time, that is what changes these countries for 
the better, how — just working alongside American servicemen and 
-women, and really, just as importantly. Homeland Security men 
and women that are sprinkled around the world — FBI, DEA, at — 
our good example is what changes these countries over time. Where 
we touch, they notice, they take notice, and then they change. We 
have very, very positive effect on these societies. 

Senator Ernst. I appreciate that so much. 

And I do want to take the time to thank all of the staff members 
that join us here today for the testimony. Lots of great 
servicemembers come out of the lOS. So, thank you. Sergeant 
Major, very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks, to you both. 

I want to offer a thank you and then two questions. So, on the 
thank you side, you each helped prepared Senator Cornyn and I for 
our recent visit to Mexico, Honduras, and Colombia. Arid it was a 
very successful visit. We saw evidence of what you had said. Admi- 
ral Gortney, the increasing mil-to-mil cooperation between the 
United States and Mexico that’s very laudable. We went to Hon- 
duras, General Kelly, at your request, to meet with President Her- 
nandez. Our Ambassador, when we landed, first took us to a neigh- 
borhood that he said, “Fm now going to take you to the most dan- 
gerous neighborhood in the most dangerous city in the most dan- 
gerous country in the world,” the Chermelecon neighborhood in San 
Pedro Sula. But, we saw USAID [United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development] projects in that very dangerous neighbor- 
hood that are helping folks, visited your — some of your folks at 
JTF-Bravo at Soto Cano, and then had a chance to talk to the 
President about the proposed budgetary investment in the region. 
And then, finally, in Colombia, we went out to Tolemaida and saw 
the U.S. and Colombian military, together, talk about the progress 
that they’ve made in helping turn the failed state into a reliable 
ally of the United States. And it was remarkable. 

I saw all the challenges that you’ve testified to and that my col- 
leagues have asked you about, and I think you’ve done a good job 
at responding to those. But — and I came back mindful of chal- 
lenges, but I also came back thinking of some upside opportunities 
if we get it right. If we get it right. And I want to ask you about 
that. 

Senator McCain, in his opening comments, kind of talked about, 
“We don’t necessarily pay that much attention to the region, as we 
do other places, and more sustained effort could be helpful.” What 
I came away from our trip thinking is, of the deep cultural connec- 
tions that we have in this 36 nations in the Americas, from Canada 
to Patagonia, where all this mixture of an indigenous culture that 
has welcomed European, African, and Asian immigration — in that 
mix is a common feature, north to south. We all call ourselves 
Americans — North, Central, or South. We are all Americans. There 
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is a growing middle class in these nations, and growing economic 
prospects, and growing trade. The most significant number of free 
trade agreements that the United States has is with nations in the 
Americas. 

There is the prospect for no war in the Americas, maybe for the 
first time in history, and certainly in a very different way than any 
other continent. The peace negotiation between the Colombian gov- 
ernment and the FARC [Revolutionary Armed Forces of ColomWa], 
if it reaches a successful point in the sort of final chapter, could 
make us two continents, with millions of challenges, but two con- 
tinents without a war, when you can’t say the same thing about 
Europe, you can’t say the same thing about Africa, you can’t say 
the same thing about Asia. 

And so, I really see some opportunities for an Americas, a billion 
people strong, with cultural ties, with trade ties, with better and 
better military ties, even in the midst of all these challenges, which 
are real. And I just wanted to ask you. Do you have that same 
sense of — there are really upside opportunities in both of your 
areas of responsibility if we pay persistent attention, rather than 
episodic attention, sort of across all of government? 

General Kelly. Couldn’t agree more. Senator. The one thing — 
my takeaway in the part of the world I work in, with the excep- 
tion — with very few exceptions — ^you know, the people that didn’t 
get the memo about, you know, human rights and things like 
that — Venezuela is an example — the vast majority of the continent, 
all the way down to Patagonia, as you say, they want to be best 
friends with the United States, they want to partner with us eco- 
nomically, socially. I mean, it’s — they very, very — and they’re dis- 
appointed that we pay so little attention to them. 

Now, there are some competitors. You know, the Chinese are 
very heavily involved, in terms of economics and things like that. 
The Russians in — much less. But, they’re, you know, competitors, 
in a way. But, the frustration that the countries have is, they 
would rather deal with us on a — on the very issues they deal with 
China and Russia on, but we sometimes just show a lack of inter- 
est. But, they want to partner with us, and they love the fact that 
the United States no longer comes down carrying a big stick, but, 
rather, equal partners. And an awful lot of that good feeling comes 
as a direct result, I think, of the men and women out of the com- 
mand that I command, and how much time and effort they put in, 
in partnering across the region. 

Senator Kaine. Admiral Gortney? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. I’ll echo what John said. You know, our part- 
ners know that we are a really great nation, and we’re with them 
for the long haul. We may have some ups and downs, like most re- 
lationships, but we’ll be there, we’re stable, and we’ll be there with 
them for the long haul. So, a little bit of investment of a — a little 
bit more investment of our time and energy from all the elements 
of our government will go a long way, because they need our help. 
Some — they have some immense challenges out there. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And thank you, gentlemen, for your service and for being here 
today. 

Admiral, in your prepared testimony, you discuss the growing 
threat that’s posed by cruise missiles, to the United States; and you 
say that Russia is progressing towards its goal of deploying long- 
range conventionally-armed cruise missiles, and, if that trend con- 
tinues, that, over time, NORAD [North American Aerospace De- 
fense Command] is going to face increased risks in its ability to de- 
fend North America. Does the budget support your plans for the 
cruise-missile defense that we need for this country? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Provided we’re given the account that the De- 
partment has asked for, I think we’ll be on a good path. When it 
comes to the particular cruise-missile threat, you know, we’re ex- 
perimenting with JLENS [Joint Land Attack Cruise Missile De- 
fense Elevated Netted Sensor System], up at Aberdeen. That shows 
great promise. It’s not without challenges any test program is going 
to have, but — there’s a lot of air traffic up there. And to be able 
to integrate that into the rest of our architecture, to include our 
Aegis ships that will be off of our coast, so that we can deal with 
the leakers — you know. I’ve been in the cruise-missile threat since 
I was a lieutenant JG, and I’ve shot over 1300 of them, so I know 
how effective they are, and I know how hard they are to defeat. 
And it really requires us to have a layered approach that we — it’s 
more effective — it’s only effective if we get the archer and not just 
deal with the arrows, and have the ability to reach deep to get the 
cruise-missile shooter so that we’re only dealing with a few of the 
leakers out here. 

The long-range aviation — Russian long-range aviation, it’s a pret- 
ty significant increase in numbers. And what concerns me more are 
two things. It’s the — where they’re flying, even through the 
English — down the English Channel — it’s where they’re flying that 
has not been what they have done in the past, even back with the 
Soviet Union. And the development of the cruise missiles that they 
have, that have a very long range, that — from the Russian — from 
eastern Russia, they can range critical infrastructure in Alaska and 
in Canada that we rely on for our homeland defense mission. So, 
we have to look at this in a more expansive manner. But, if we 
have the investments that we’ve asked for, we’ll be able to outpace 
that technology. 

Senator Eischer. And so, also in this year’s budget, when we 
look at those investments in the next-generation defense tech- 
nology, which I support — I think it’s needed, and I support it 
strongly — I am concerned, though, that those capabilities are not 
going to be deployed anytime soon. I believe it will be in the next 
decade, at the earliest. Do you have concerns with that, as well? 
Are you satisfied with that timeline, or are you just, I guess, ac- 
cepting of that timeline? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Well, there’s — as a military officer, we’ll take 
capability earlier than later any day. And — ^but, for the necessary 
investments, as the technology is advancing. I’m satisfied with 
where we are. 

Senator Eischer. Okay, good to hear. 

With your cyberspace mission, you state that it would be rather 
simplistic to assume that a large-scale cyberattack on the Nation’s 
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infrastructure would somehow not impact both us and our part- 
ners’ ability to successfully perform the DSCA [Defense Security 
Cooperation Agency] mission, the support that we give to our civil 
authorities. And it makes strategic sense to consider the steps that 
could be taken to mitigate or prevent those types of attacks. Can 
you elaborate a little bit on that statement that you made? 

Admiral GORTNEY. Yes, ma’am. My assigned responsibility is to 
defend my own networks and to help the lead Federal agency in 
the defense support for civil authorities. But, effectively, it can be 
a mission kill. We are very reliant on critical infrastructure — held 
by the private and public — but critical infrastructure in order for 
us to defend the Nation. A cyberattack in Ottawa would take out 
the northeast quadrant of our air-defense sector. It would be, effec- 
tively, a mission kill. So, not only would it affect me to be able to 
do my mission, more — quite frankly, more importantly, we, as a 
Nation, rely on this same infrastructure for us to operate, whether 
it’s banking, rail, aviation, power, movement of water. All of these 
things have critical infrastructure that we must have, and they 
need to be hardened against an adversary. 

Senator Fischer. Can you give us, specifically, some of the steps 
that you would recommend we take so that we can look towards 
that prevention when it comes to our cyber? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Well, ma’am, this is out of my league, as the 
technical aspects. I’m going to defer to my good friend, Mike Rog- 
ers, at DSCA. He’s — he really understands it. I don’t know a switch 
from a router. 

But, the real issue comes down — is from you all. It requires law 
and policy that are very difficult for us to come across as a nation. 
Some — it’s privacy — some privacy concerns, some things that you 
might even say cross the Bill of Rights, many of the same issues 
that we had before 9/11. And, as a result of 9/11, we passed new 
laws and got new policy that gave us the ability to better protect 
our Nation. And I would hope that it wouldn’t take a cyber 9/11 
or a cyber Pearl Harbor for us to finally realize we need to do that 
sort of thing. And you all have done — ^you have taken great strides, 
and we’re grateful for that. And we need to continue that momen- 
tum. 

Senator Fischer. And do you think that it is imperative that the 
government be able to share some information with private busi- 
nesses, and private businesses also share that information with 
each other, so that we can look more towards defense, deterrence, 
and, if necessary, offensive use of our capabilities? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, ma’am. And I’m really focused on the de- 
fense. You don’t transmit until you’re ready to receive. And we 
need to shore up that defense. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Gillibrand. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both for your testimony here today, and your 
service. 

I want to continue Senator Fischer’s questions about cybersecu- 
rity. Cyberattacks against the homeland are growing as a threat to 
U.S. infrastructure, business, and defense. A critical mission of 
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NORTHCOM is to coordinate the response to attacks on the home- 
land with the Department of Homeland Security. Admiral Rogers 
told our colleagues on the House side that the Ohama administra- 
tion isn’t where it needs to be yet in planning the coordination be- 
tween the military and civilian agencies’ response to a major 
cyberattack. How would you assess the coordination between 
NORTHCOM and DHS? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. We’re supporting the DHS in that regard, 
predominantly in the aftermath of the event, in my defense support 
for civil authorities. The difficulty that they have are exactly what 
we were just discussing. It goes to the laws that we need as a Na- 
tion so that then DHS has the authorities they need to be able to 
better defend our Nation in that regard. 

Senator Gillibrand. From your perspective, how is the overall 
coordination between Federal, State, and local governments, and 
how, beyond what you’ve suggested, do you think we could im- 
prove? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Federal, local, and — we just — just a couple of 
weeks ago, we met with the Council of Governors within DOD. And 
I’m a member of that particular board in my capacity as Northern 
Command. And we have a long way to go to sharing information. 
We’re doing a pretty good job sharing gov-to-gov, from local/State 
to Homeland Security. The challenges, we’re working our way 
through. Homeland Security is working their way through, sharing 
private-to-Homeland Security. But, there are even some reasons 
why private can’t talk to State and local. And so, it’s expanding 
those authorities that are required to better communicate, to better 
defend. 

Senator Gillibrand. I’d now like to turn to your Arctic mission. 
Obviously, NORTHCOM plays an integral role in the Arctic. How 
important are international cooperative agreements and partner- 
ships such as Tri-Command Framework for Arctic Cooperation for 
U.S. NORTHCOM’s success in the Arctic? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Absolutely critical. You know, it’s a very, very 
difficult place to navigate, communicate, and sustain ourselves. 
And so, those partnerships that we can share capability and capac- 
ity, as we do with Canada through the NORAD role, cannot be 
overstated. 

Senator Gillibrand. New York’s 109th Airlift Wing is home to 
the only LC-130 Skibirds in the U.S. Air Force. Their unique abil- 
ity to provide airlift on snow and ice has made them valuable re- 
source to the National Science Foundation, supporting science mis- 
sions in Greenland and Antarctica. Last year, the unit showed the 
full range of their capabilities by successfully supporting exercises 
with the Canadian military in the Arctic. Based on the current 
types of threats you see in the Arctic, how important is this type 
of airlift capability to the future success of the NORTHCOM? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Absolutely critical. Once again, it goes to. 
How are we going to navigate, communicate, sustain ourselves, and 
the C-130s with skids, our helicopters with skids from our other 
Guard outfits to help us out there, absolutely critical. 

Senator Gillibrand. I’ve read a lot of recent articles about sort 
of — some sort of rush to use the Arctic for natural resources, for 
other leverage. Do you think we need more of this particular capa- 
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bility or other capabilities in the future as our Arctic presence in- 
creases? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. I do. And that’s why, as I’m working on our — 
“Arctic Way Ahead” is the atticad for the Arctic that will be ad- 
dressing those issues, and I’ll have that out in the spring. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you. 

My last question, for General Kelly, is: Specifically, what is your 
assessment with regard to Iran’s role in the SOUTHCOM area of 
operation? 

General Kelly. Senator, the Iranians have, over the last decade 
or so, been increasing the number of embassies, as an example, in 
the region. I think they’ve tripled the number of embassies. They’ve 
opened what they call “cultural centers” to — you know, trying to — 
try to garner support, in terms of their country, and certainly to 
try to circumvent the sanctions, I think. But, the point is, they’ve 
opened up these cultural centers. And, you know, frankly, I don’t 
see a lot of similarity between the Latin culture and the Iranian 
culture, for sure. I’m a little bit suspicious of these — of this activity, 
just because there is such a vast different — difference between the 
two countries — or the two regions, two cultures. So, we keep an — 
we keep a watchful eye on them. 

You know, there’s a fair amount of concern about, you know, 
local Jewish communities in Latin America, of which there are 
many, actually. You know. I’m sure the Senator knows about the 
issue in the ’90s, the 85 deaths that were — that took place in the 
Jewish Community Center there in Buenos Aires. So, we keep a 
close eye on that. They’re generally a country that, whatever 
they’re up to, it’s — generally, they’re up to no good, and we have 
to watch them closely. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you, gentlemen, for your service and for 
your time here today. 

I have two say. General Kelly, I agree with your statement that 
there doesn’t seem to be all that many similarities between Latin 
American culture and Persian culture. I would also like to point 
out that Iran has been implicated in the murders of many Jews in 
South Africa and Argentina. The investigator, which mysteriously 
turned up dead a few weeks ago. 

And, Admiral Gortney, I’d just like to highlight in your testimony 
on page 6, that you say Iran recently launched another satellite 
into orbit and, quote, “Despite international condemnation and 
sanctions, Iran has failed to cooperate fully with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to resolve all outstanding concerns regard- 
ing its nuclear program, particularly those concerning its possible 
military dimensions,” end quote. So, before we even reach any fur- 
ther deal with Iran, Iran is already not living up to its obligations 
under multiple U.N. Security Council Resolutions. 

But, now I’d like to turn to Russia. General Kelly, on page 8 of 
your written testimony, you say, quote, “Under President Putin, we 
have seen a clear return to cold war tactics,” end quote. Could you 
please elaborate on what you mean, specifically in your AOR? 

General Kelly. Well, yes. Senator. 
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For a number of years, we saw almost no real activity of any 
kind from the Russians. And just in the last couple of years, there’s 
been some long-range bomber missions, they deployed a small task 
force of warships to the Caribbean, made various stops in, you 
know, countries like Cuba, Venezuela, and Nicaragua. 

They’re, you know, from my perspective, really a nuisance, but 
they seem to be ratcheting up their kind of in-your-face “We can 
go anywhere we want, and we have friends around the globe.” We 
know that they’re in discussions, not to open bases, but to have, 
you know, agreements to where they can either bring ships to re- 
fuel and — or aircraft to land and refuel. So 

But, as I say, they’re more of a nuisance, but they’re really up 
to, I think, just kind of making their point that they can go any- 
where they want and challenge us in various ways. 

There’s also a pretty steady stream of electronic warfare collec- 
tion vessels that, you know, ply the waters of the Caribbean in the 
Atlantic — our Atlantic coast. And periodically, you know, they’ll 
stop and get fuel, as I say, or pull liberty in some of the countries 
that they’re friendliest with. 

Senator Cotton. Admiral Gortney, could — would you share your 
perspective on growing Russian influence and activity in your 
AOR? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Absolutely, sir. 

You know, qualitatively, the Russians are — have developed a bet- 
ter military than the quantitative military of the Soviet Union. And 
they’re — and they’ve also developed a new doctrine, and we’re see- 
ing that military and that doctrine playing out in the Ukraine. 

In the homelands, we’re seeing them use that better military 
with long-range aviation and the deployment of their submarines 
and of the collection vessels that John was taken about. 

So, what bothers me is the intent. What is their intent? They’re 
clearly messaging us. That’s — we do that, as well. But, what is the 
intent as they employ that doctrine through the spectrum of con- 
flict? That’s what concerns me. 

Senator Cotton. And now this is a question for both of you. If 
the United States proceeds with the sequestration cuts to our de- 
fense budget, would you expect to see Russian influence and activ- 
ity in the western hemisphere continue to grow or decrease? 

Admiral Gortney. I think any opponent will seize an oppor- 
tunity when they see it. And I think that that’s exactly what would 
happen. 

General Kelly. I agree, sir. And the sequestration thing, again, 
is — the — what our partners around the world are looking at is this 
kind of almost withdrawal of our leadership role, depending on 
what part of the world and who you’re talking to. But, to take away 
the ability to partner with nations, to do deployments, to — would 
really, really, I think, send a shock wave through many of the 
countries that we’re — that are — that most — that we’re most aligned 
with and allied with. I know, in my part of the world, they’re al- 
ready very, very concerned at the limited amount of engagement 
that already takes place. 

Senator Cotton. So, let me get this straight. Twenty-five years 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 50 years after the Cuban 
missile crisis, 200 years after the Monroe Doctrine, your opinion is 
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that, if this Congress proceeds with the sequestration cuts to our 
defense, we will see continued and growing Russian adventurism 
in the western hemisphere. Admiral Gortney, yes or no? 

Admiral Gortney. I would agree with that. 

Senator Cotton. General Kelly? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both for you being here and for your service to 
the country. I apologize for missing the — your remarks. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many things going on at one time, which I 
know you appreciate. 

General Kelly, last year during the crisis on the southern border 
with unaccompanied minors, you gave a briefing to a number of 
Senators. And one of the things you talked about is the impact of 
cutbacks on your ability to address drug interdiction and interdic- 
tion of illegals coming across the border. Can you talk a little bit 
about that here and what the impact of these budget cuts have had 
on your ability to address those issues? 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator. 

As far as the interdiction of drugs go — and we’ve talked about it 
a little bit here in the hearing, previously — it’s all — in my world, 
it’s all about having an ability to see them, detection and moni- 
toring. That’s really my mission. And then I work closely with law 
enforcement, particularly Coast Guard, to do the final interdiction 
phase. 

The interdiction phase really takes ships or cutters that you can 
fly a — or some vessel that you can fly a helicopter from. Last year, 
we interdicted 158 — collectively, we interdicted 158 metric tons of 
cocaine, with no violence. Once it gets ashore — and that’s the key — 
once it gets ashore in Central America and moves up through Mex- 
ico, we’re taking almost nothing off the market, and the violence 
is unbelievable. More ships, more cutters means more cocaine. 

You’re never going to get to the point of going — you know, stop- 
ping it all. That includes heroin and methamphetamine. Again, all 
that comes up through the network that runs through my zone and 
into Bill’s. You’re never going to stop it all. But, the key — what 
you’re trying to do is drive down availability and drive up price, 
and then people — less people won’t start toying around with drugs 
and get — ^you know, get hooked on drugs and all that kind of thing. 

And you weren’t here, but, you know, 40,000 Americans a year 
die from drugs. It costs our country $200 billion a year, and then 
all the human misery that goes with that. So, that’s kind of the — 
more vessels that I can fly helicopters from. 

Another option, and something I’m doing more and more of, is — 
that is working with the department of militaries, particularly in 
Central America — moving their militaries away from the internal 
parts of their country to the — recommending that they move to the 
borders, and then work together with border — with their neighbors, 
north/south, to include Mexico, in — to try to — ^you know, this year, 
in fact, the Hondurans, for the first time, I think, in history, inter- 
dicted multiple tons of cocaine, a lot of it because of how we rec- 
ommended they go about their business. 
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So, the partners have ponied up to this in a big way, because 
they see it as — much of it is because their countries are in the con- 
ditions they’re in because of the drug trafficking. 

Senator Shaheen. And how is — how important is it to those 
countries in Central America to have — to be able to see us as a 
strong partner in those efforts? And what will be the impact of fur- 
ther cuts on our ability to do that? 

General Kelly. Well, the — they see us, as I mentioned just a few 
minutes ago — they want to be partnering with us, they want to 
trade with us, they want to interact with us, they want our help, 
our investment — a better way to put it. And if we walk away — 
frankly, if we walk away — if we reduce any more of what I’m doing 
in Latin America, it’ll be — it’ll go to zero. I mean, we’re doing so 
little now, and we could do so much more with just a little bit 
more. 

Senator Shaheen. Well, we certainly appreciate that in New 
Hampshire and northern New England, where we’ve seen a real 
epidemic of heroin and drug abuse and deaths from heroin 
overdoses. So, we very much appreciate that. 

Can I also ask — and again, you may have covered this — ^but, are 
you seeing terrorists from other parts of the world exploiting the 
smuggling routes that are used by organized crime? 

General Kelly. That’s actually a great question. Senator. We are 
beginning to see a real convergence of the two. We know, as an — 
the biggest problem these traffickers have is not getting drugs and 
things into the United States. The biggest problem they have is 
laundering the $85 billion of illicitly-gained funds. And we know, 
to one degree or another, that there are Lebanese Hezbollah associ- 
ates that are helping launder some of that money. And we don’t 
know exactly how much they’re taking as a fee, but we know it’s 
an awful lot — tens of millions of dollars, for sure. 

Senator Shaheen. And do we know what banks they’re using to 
launder? Is it Lebanese banks? 

General Kelly. There are connections with the Lebanese banks 
back in Lebanon. And beyond that. I’m over my head. We’d — you’d 
have to get Treasury in here to talk about it. But, they’re very ag- 
gressive. Our Treasury Department, very aggressive, and increas- 
ingly so, going after this issue. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Shaheen. My time is up, but thank you both. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. I want to thank the Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for your leadership and what you do 
for our country. 

I wanted to ask you. General Kelly — I note, in your prepared 
statement, the superb work done by our guards and medical force 
at Guantanamo. And I wanted to follow up and ask you about an 
article I had read in the New York Times about a court order that 
was not allowing female — certain female guards to do all the same 
functions as men at Guantanamo, which obviously — to me, strikes 
me as somewhat unusual, because I don’t think we would find that 
in other prison-type settings. So, could you tell me a little bit about 
that and what’s happening? And if there’s a specific group of de- 
tainees that has generated this court order, who are they and why 
are they there? 
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General Kelly. Yes, Senator. This issue on the women — and 
you’re exactly right, I have court orders against using women, be- 
cause they are women, with certain detainees — the high-value de- 
tainees. But, this is really just a series of — they manipulate us. 
They’re experts at manipulating us, them and their proponents. 
This is just a series. You know, 2 years ago, it was Koran desecra- 
tion, which we don’t do, and they had motions in the courts, and 
we got past that. Then it was how we search them, that we were 
searching their genitals, which we don’t search that way. And 
right — ^you know, the temperature in the cells, the noise in the 
cells. And this is just one of a series. 

I mean, frankly, we’re dealing with women now. We have two or- 
ders from two different judges, in the Commission side, to not use 
women, because they were women, because the high-value detain- 
ees felt it was against their religion, which anyone that knows any- 
thing about the Muslim religion knows that it’s not against their 
religion. But, the point is, they’re — you know, we had women re- 
stricted from doing the jobs they’re trained to do 

Senator Ayotte. And who — ^you know, give us a sense of who 
some of these high-level detainees who have brought this action to 
prevent women guards, who, by the way, we’re very proud of 

General Kelly. Yeah. 

Senator Ayotte. — are doing great work at 

General Kelly. Well, certainly the 

Senator Ayotte. — Guantanamo? 

General Kelly. — the September 11 five. 

Senator Ayotte. So, the September 11 five 

General Kelly. Right. 

Senator Ayotte. — want to tell us that our women — that women 
who serve our country can’t guard them? 

General Kelly. That’s exactly right. And then the Cole bomber. 

Senator Ayotte. And the Cole bomber. 

General Kelly. The Cole bomber. And the expectation is, once 
we get through this — we have two judges, two court orders. One 
has been lifted, the other one is still under consideration. And, as 
soon as this is over, it’ll be, “We don’t want to be touched by Jews,” 
or “We don’t want to be touched by, you know, black soldiers,” or 
“We don’t want to be touched by Roman Catholics.” It’s just a se- 
ries. It’s beyond me why we even consider some of these requests, 
but I’m not a lawyer. I’m not smart enough to figure this out. 

Senator Ayotte. Well, it’s beyond me, too, because I think they’ll 
find that, in the United States of America, we believe very firmly 
in equality for women. And so, to me this is just absurd that we’re 
even entertaining these challenges. 

But, I want to commend the women guards at Guantanamo. And 

I know that you’re every bit as good. And, you know, when the 9/ 

II attackers don’t want women guarding them, it’s absurd, and I 
don’t think we should be accommodating that. 

So, please say thank you, for me, and that we support them fully. 

General Kelly. Sure will. 

Senator Ayotte. I also wanted to follow up on the recent trans- 
fers from Guantanamo to Uruguay and just ask you — I understand 
there were a number of transfers made there in December. And can 
you tell me whether you have any concerns about the resettlement 
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of these detainees in Uruguay? And I did see public reports that 
one of them actually left Uruguay already and went to Argentina. 
And can you help me understand how we’re keeping tabs on these 
folks? 

General Kelly. I can tell you that — first, I’m not in any way in- 
volved with the decision to transfer them. That’s all done by an 
interagency group. And I’m not privy at all to the agreements that 
may or may not be made with countries that receive these guys. 
Sometimes — the Algerians, as an example, the Saudis, very specifi- 
cally, when they take control of these guys, they put them in a set- 
ting that is very, very restrictive. It’s my understanding, probably 
from reading the same open press reports, that the — in particular, 
the Uruguayan President, who said, once they arrived, that they 
are free men, and that there are very few restrictions on them. 

At a — there’s another concern I have, that I cannot talk in an 
open setting like this, about some of their activities; the Uru- 
guayans, in particular. But, you know, generally speaking, if you 
believe the newspaper reports, some of them want to come back to 
Guantanamo, because they’re not living the lifestyle they thought 
they would lead in Uruguay. It was kind of an interesting twist. 

But, again. I’m concerned somewhat about their activities, but 
it’s really not part of my responsibility to track them at all. 

Senator Ayotte. Well, I would like to follow up, certainly offline, 
about some of the concerns that you may have about Uruguay so 
that we can understand that. 

And I just want to thank both of you for your tremendous service 
to the country. 

Chairman McCain. Senator King has a additional comment. 

Senator King. Just — no, just a quick question for General Kelly. 

You’ve talked several times about the sophistication of this net- 
work that’s moving, principally, drugs in and out of the country. Do 
you have any specificity on where they penetrate the border? Is it 
in a particular area? Is it by land, sea? What’s the — how do they 
make it through? I guess. Admiral, your jurisdiction, but either of 
you. I’m interested in more specificity about where they come 
through. 

General Kelly. I’ll push it to the Admiral, but the answer is “ev- 
erywhere you can imagine.” 

Chairman McCain. Isn’t — could I interrupt? Isn’t the answer 
also, it’s like squeezing a balloon? And right now the Arizona-Mex- 
ico border is one of the major transshipment points. One reason is 
because we have mountains that — they come right up and actually 
station guides on the mountains to lead them forward. 

I didn’t mean to interrupt, but right now the Tucson sector of the 
Arizona-Mexico border is one of the most heavily trafficked. I’m 
sorry to say. But, it — ^but, please respond, both of you. 

Admiral Gortney. Chairman, that’s exactly right. Part of the 
challenge of — John and his predecessor’s success in the maritime 
pushed it up through the peninsula. And so, as we — wherever we 
squeeze, we’ve got to squeeze equally on the balloon. The efforts in 
the maritime right now is pushing it up outside through the Baha- 
mas into the east of the Bahamas. So, wherever we apply pressure, 
we will be effective for a period of time, and they’re going to find 
the weakness. It’s like water. And so, it’s understanding and have 
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the intelligence as to where to apply the pressure and where will 

they go next, which is the real challenge. It sounds 

Chairman McCain. But, isn’t it true that right now the Arizona- 


Admiral GoRTNEY. You have a 

Chairman McCain: — Mexico border is 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McCain: — one of the major trafficking points? Is that 
correct? 

Admiral GORTNEY. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Senator King. But, again, I’m just trying to understand this. As 
you seal up one place, you’re going to find other — some of the 
routes seem to be by water? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. 

General Kelly. The example I would give you — one of — 214 
years ago, when I first took this job, we had the vast majority of 
cocaine moving up Central America, Mexico, into the United 
States, 2 or 3 percent moving up the islands into, say, Dominican 
Republic and over to Puerto Rico. Now we see about — we’ve had a 
lot of success on the isthmus. We’ve put a kind of a shield in place, 
so we’ve deflected a lot of the cocaine. Now it’s moving — maybe 14- 
15 percent is moving up in a way that had not been used since the 
1980s. 

In my JIATF-South — Joint Interagency Task Force-South, down 
in Key West — we’ve just stood up a container cell, because we know 
they’re starting to move things now increasingly by container. And 
we just got, I think — just the other day, 156 kilos in a container. 
As we’ve done things with 

Senator King. The container, which came over — came by sea. 

General Kelly. By sea, yes, sir. 

Heroin, we know, because it’s very, very high value, travels pri- 
marily by air. That is, a passenger with a couple or 3 kilos in — 
you know, in his bag. We see the aviation flights that used to come 
out of Venezuela — exclusively out of Venezuela, in — going into Hon- 
duras, because of things we’ve done with the Hondurans, in the 
Honduran — recommendations we made to the Hondurans and the 
Guatemalans — we’re now seeing the jets — or the aircraft, they’ve 
transitioned from, say, propeller aircraft to jets. And now they’re 
going deeper, to Mexico. So, it 

Senator King. It would be 

General Kelly. They change very quickly. 

Senator King. It would be helpful to us, in terms of allocating 
resources to protect against this, to have some analysis — and per- 
haps you could get together with the DEA, the FBI, CIA, other — 
Homeland Security — about where the — not necessarily where, but 
the types of routes — sea, air, land — just so we know where we 
should be putting our resources. 

General Kelly. We certainly have that. Senator. I mean, I could 
sit here for 3 hours and tell you. 

But, the bottom line is, my organization can see, electronically as 
well as through Intel, working with DEA and FBI and all — we can 
detect and monitor this stuff to a very, very high rate of accuracy. 
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What I can’t do — what the interagency can’t do vep^ effectively, be- 
cause we don’t have ships and cutters, is interdict it. 

Senator King. And that’s a question of resources, getting back to 
the sequester. 

I — for the record, if you would supply a one-pager on where you 
see the paths, that would 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. — be helpful. 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The United States and Europe remain the two major markets for South American 
cocaine, with the hulk of Colombian cocaine destined for the U.S. Most U.S. bound 
cocaine moved through Central America in 2014. Colombia and Ecuador will very 
likely remain the primary maritime departure countries, delivering cocaine to Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, and Guatemala for follow-on ground movement through Mexico 
and into the U.S. Jamaica, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, and parts of the 
Eastern Caribbean will likely continue to pale in comparison to trafficking through 
Central America; however, trend analysis suggests use of the Caribbean maritime 
vector is likely increasing. With regard to air transport, Venezuela to Honduras or 
Belize will likely remain the primary vector for non-commercial air trafficking; how- 
ever, Mexican cartels are seeking more direct air and maritime routes to Mexico and 
the northern Tier, with flights originating primarily out of Ecuador and Peru. 

Chairman McCain. Could I also mention, while we’re in this con- 
versation, that, because of the legalization of marijuana in Colo- 
rado and other places, that we are seeing a reduction in marijuana 
shipments and an increase in methamphetamines, heroin, and 
other so-called “hard” drugs. Do you want to comment on that phe- 
nomenon? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. It’s one of the common questions that 
come up in my partnership with the Bahamas and Mexico, is — is 
the legalization of marijuana. It concerns them, it concerns us, it 
especially 

Chairman McCain. Yeah, but hasn’t it affected the kinds of 
drugs that are being sent up? Less marijuana. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. The drug traffic has evolved. Is — I’m not 
aware if it’s a direct result, yet, of a — less of a demand for mari- 
juana that is legally grown and sold here in the States. I can’t help 
but think that, in the future, that is exactly what’s going to hap- 
pen. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

General? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. The heroin issue is remarkable, and the 
methamphetamine, as you point out. You know, methamphetamine 
used to be produced in the United States, but, because of different 
laws that the Congress changed, it’s harder and harder for the 
local labs to get the precursors to make the methamphetamine. So, 
now I think it’s something in the neighborhood of 87 — 90 percent 
of all the methamphetamine now consumed in the United States is 
produced in Mexico and then smuggled in. 

As far as the heroin goes, illegal pharmaceuticals — ^you know, 
oxycontin, that kind of thing — have — is very, very expensive. I’m 
told that if you went out here and bought a single oxycontin pill 
on — illegally on Capitol Hill, it would cost you about $60 and get 
you a certain place. That same amount of heroin is about $6. So, 
we see — as the Federal Government has really gotten its arms 
around illegal pharmaceuticals and the availability of illegal phar- 
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maceuticals would come down, now the heroin has just exploded. 
And it’s not just in — as I’ve — I think I testified last year, it’s not — 
it’s just not in inner-city communities now, it’s everywhere. I mean, 
it’s in New Hampshire, it’s in, you know, Capitol Hill, it’s in Bea- 
con Hill, it’s on the Harvard campus, you know, and it’s really very, 
very, very disturbing. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte had an additional question. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. Chairman. 

Let me just say that, you know, this issue of heroin, it’s dev- 
astating in a State like mine. We’ve seen almost a 60-percent in- 
crease in drug deaths because of, you know, the inexpensive nature 
of heroin, and the addictive nature of it. So, thank you for every- 
thing you’re doing on that. And I think that’s an area where we 
should work together in this committee to get more resources for 
you to — the more we can drive up the price of heroin, obviously, 
and interdict more of it, the more we can try to combat this along 
other ways, too. So, thank you. 

I had a followup question, though, about Guantanamo. And, you 
know, there’s been a lot of talk about Guantanamo being used as 
a — by our enemies as a recruitment tool. And has anyone ever 
looked at the issue of — if we move these terrorists, we move some 
of these high-level detainees, to a facility in the United States, does 
anyone know whether — have we looked at the idea of whether that 
facility would also be used as an example of a recruitment tool? 
Seems to me that our enemies — almost anything that becomes sym- 
bolic of the United States of America and our fight against them 
can be used as a radicalization and recruitment tool. Have you 
looked at this issue or have any thoughts on that? 

General Kelly. I have a lot of thoughts on it. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. Well, what are your thoughts? 

General Kelly. I don’t believe — well, my belief is, the people 
that — these Islamic terrorists are focused on doing us so much 
harm, not because of GTMO or wherever we house these guys; it’s 
really about us, as a people, as a country. 

Senator Ayotte. And what we stand for. 

General Kelly. And what we stand for, the way we live our 
lives, the way we worship any god we want to worship, the way 
we educate in — our little girls. That’s why they hate us. I don’t — 
they don’t need GTMO to hate us. And if you — and if we move 
them to Charleston, then they’d — then it would be — Charleston 
would be — they — it’s because of who we are and who they are as 
to why they hate us so much. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. General. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Tillis. 

Senator Tillis. Thank you. 

Thank you both for your extraordinary leadership and service. 

I want to go back to expand on something that Senator Donnelly 
asked. And this has to do — General Kelly, you and I met earlier 
this week, and we were talking about the level of situational 
awareness you have. You know where a lot of these bad people are, 
you may even know their phone number. You know where they’re 
moving and when they’re moving. So, there’s got to be a high de- 
gree of frustration that you could do so much more if you had the 
resources available. Can you kind of replay what we talked about. 
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in terms of just how much you know about what’s going on down 
there that you can’t really stop because you have priorities that you 
have to leverage your assets? 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator. 

The fusion of intelligence, most of it coming from DEA, FBI — and 
they have agents in many of these countries, living full-time, and 
they work with the law enforcement — the local law enforcement. 
So, the human intelligence is collected by them, and it is just re- 
markable, the clarity that — and then, the technical intelligence 
that the military provides, whether it’s NSA, satellites — we’ve got 
radars that triangulate and watch the entire Caribbean. So, we 
fuse all of that together in a place called JIATF-South, in Key 
West. And the picture we have is really remarkable. I mean, as I 
was mentioning in your office, oftentimes we’ll know within a cou- 
ple of hours when one of the go-fasts, the speedboats, is going to 
leave Cartagena Harbor, the fact that they have a ton and a half 
of cocaine onboard, that there’s two guys, one of whom is — ^you 
know, first name is Jose, maybe have his phone number. The frus- 
trating thing is, we have insufficient airborne ISR [Intelligence, 
Survelliance, Reconnaissance] to then really get the detail on him 
as he’s moving. And then, the end game is a law enforcement heli- 
copter, usually Coast Guard. 

So, we see it. It’s amazing picture, a very, very clear picture. It’s 
that we don’t have the assets. 

Now, what we’ve been doing more and more, since we don’t have 
the assets and we’re getting less and less assets — although I will 
say the Coast Guard Commandant has made a real commitment to 
double the number of Coast Guard cutters. But, that’ll go from 
three to six. And he also — the Coast Guard also has an awful lot 
of other missions to accomplish — migration up in the Florida 
straits and all — you know, a lot of other things. But, the point is, 
we’re working more and more with the partners. The Panamanians 
are very good partners in this, and they take X-number of tons. 
The Nicaraguans, believe it or not, are cooperative in this. And 
then, certainly the Hondurans or Guatemalans. 

The one thing we don’t get when — if we — “we,” the United 
States — apprehend these guys, we bring them into the Federal 
court system, and they very quickly plea bargain, and we get an 
awful lot of intelligence that then goes back into the cycle. When 
our partners get these guys, we kind of lose that ability to interro- 
gate them and then offer them a deal they can’t refuse. 

But, the point is, since I don’t have the assets — I’ve got two Navy 
ships right now. That’ll go to zero, forever, in — by the summer. And 
that’s not even with sequestration. As I say, the Coast Guard Com- 
mandant’s doubled his commitment, but that’s, you know, five or 
six ships. 

So, the answer now is the partners, and try to get them to play. 
And I have to give credit, as well — we, about 6 months a year, will 
have a — at least one Canadian frigate, and they turn themselves 
over to us. And so, we use them in the same way that we would 
use a Coast Guard cutter or Navy ship. The British occasionally 
have a ship down. The Dutch are very cooperative. But, they don’t 
have many ships in the region very often. The French, out of Mar- 
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tinique. When they’re working together with us, they plug into our 
system, and we work them hard. 

Senator Tillis. Thank you. 

Another question for the hoth of you. Secretary Schultz was here 
a few weeks ago, and he was talking about the border security. 
And he said, when you’re talking about the southern border, you 
need to ask the question, “Which southern border?” That would be 
the — relating to the Mexican southern border. We know it’s unsafe, 
and we know that 80 percent of the people coming across our bor- 
der are not from Mexico. So, there seems to be something to be said 
for looking at both borders and trying to figure out how to 
prioritize. 

And I want y’all to speak on the subject. But, in a general way, 
if we were giving you a dollar and you were setting the border se- 
curity strategy, you had a dollar to spend, how much would that 
be spent on our southern border versus the Mexican southern bor- 
der? 

I know it’s an unfair question. You can get back with me if you 
need to. But 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Well, I’m 

Senator Tillis. — I think it’s important to talk about 

Admiral GoRTNEY. If 

Senator Tillis. — how the two are 

Admiral GoRTNEY. If it’s 

Senator Tillis. — intrinsically liked. 

Admiral GORTNEY. If it’s my dollar. I’m going to put it on the 
Mexican southern border, partnering with Sedena and Semar, help- 
ing strengthen their southern border, because Homeland Security 
is in charge of our border between Mexico and the United States. 
So, I think my dollar would be better spent partnering with Mexico 
so we can shore up — help assist them shore up their southern bor- 
der so it’s less of a challenge up on our border. 

General Kelly. And if I had — if had the same dollar. I’d work 
my northern boundary, which is Guatemala, Honduras, and El Sal- 
vador. 

Senator Tillis. And, Mr. Chair, just — if I may just — as a closing 
comment, I think that the comment. Admiral, in your opening com- 
ments on page 6 with respect to Iran and their trustworthiness — 
should be emphasized by anybody who hasn’t read the statements. 

And the last question I have is, in your discussions with leaders 
in Latin America, how do they feel about the current administra- 
tion’s policy towards Cuba? 

General Kelly. Actually, in general, they think it’s a good idea. 
They know, as they point out to me, that Cuba’s problems are not 
due to American embargo or whatever. I mean, it’s — everyone else 
on the planet trades with Cuba except us. But, their advice is, you 
know, “This is a good thing to do, because now it gets everyone — 
all the naysayers off your back, you know, all of the people that 
would criticize United States.” But, at the end of the day, they un- 
derstand that — you know, that the Cubans are — have the worst 
human rights record in the western hemisphere, it’s a completely 
repressive regime, and their economic problems are due to their in- 
competence, not due to the embargo. And so, they — ^but, they think 
it’s a good idea, because it gets — friend to friend, it gets people off 
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our back, in terms of their — they no longer can criticize us about 
“the terrible things we’ve done to Cuba.” 

Senator Tillis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I thank you both. And it’s been very 
helpful. 

And again. General Kelly, we wish you every success in the fu- 
ture, and thank you for your service. 

Admiral Gortney, it’s great to have you here, and I am sure 
you’re looking forward to next year. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good afternoon. 

This committee meets today to consider the posture of the Army 
and the Air Force in the context of our review and oversight of the 
fiscal year 2016 defense budget request. Both of these Services, 
tested by years of war, are confronting growing threats and in- 
creasing demands with shrinking forces and aging equipment. 

By the end of this fiscal year, the Army will decline from a peak 
of about 570,000 to 490,000 Active Duty personnel. In the next few 
years, the Army will continue cutting its end strength down to 
450,000 soldiers, a budget-driven force level reduction that pre- 
dated the rise of ISIL, Russia’s invasion of Ukraine and the Ebola 
crisis. If mindless sequestration cuts are allowed to return, the 
Army will shrink to 420,000 troops, increasing the risk that in a 
crisis we will have too few soldiers who could enter a fight without 
proper training and equipment. With global instability is only in- 
creasing and with just 33 percent of the Army’s Brigade Combat 
Teams (BCTs) ready for deployment and decisive operations, I sim- 
ply do not see any strategic basis for the Army Active Force struc- 
ture to be reduced below the pre-September 11 level of 490,000. 

The Air Force posture statement makes clear that there is, “a 
fundamental disconnect between America’s airpower expectations 
and its airpower capability. A quarter century of near continuous 
deployments, frequent aircraft divestments, and a decade’s long 
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procurement holiday left us with the oldest and smallest Air Force 
in history. The Service’s current 54 fighter squadrons represent 
just one-third of the comhat power mustered for Operation Desert 
Storm. Less than half of today’s already insufficient number of 
fighter squadrons are completely combat ready, and they are not 
expected to return to full readiness until 2023 due to the damaging 
effects of sequestration suffered in 2013. Meanwhile, the Service is 
increasingly challenged by potential adversaries who are fielding 
fifth generation fighters and advanced air defense systems.” 

The Air Force posture statement also indicates that, “there was 
a time when the Air Force could trade some capacity in order to 
retain capability, but we have reached the point where the two are 
inextricable. Lose any more capacity and the capability will cease 
to exist.” 

This statement makes the proposal in the Air Force budget re- 
quest to retire 164 A-10 aircraft in fiscal year 2016 before the F- 
35 is fully operational is all the more confusing. If the Air Force 
cannot afford to lose capacity, why is it volunteering to retire its 
most proven aircraft for close air support missions? 

Meanwhile, both Services have critical modernization needs that 
must be met if they are to meet future threats and challenges. The 
Army remains reliant on shrinking wartime Overseas Contingency 
Operations (OCO) funding to replace, repair, and recondition equip- 
ment that has been lost, damaged, or used extensively in more 
than a decade of war in Iraq and Afghanistan. We must ensure this 
reset is placed on a firm fiscal footing which requires the Army to 
learn the lessons of its failed acquisition programs of recent years. 
These lessons, together with the experience of more than a decade 
of war, must guide the procurement of the Joint Light Tactical Ve- 
hicle (JLTV) and the Armored Multipurpose Vehicle (AMPV) by en- 
hancing tactical mobility, command and control, medical evacu- 
ation, and other critical combat functions while significantly im- 
proving the protection and safety of our soldiers. 

The future of American airpower rests on a number of current 
Air Force modernization programs. With program costs approach- 
ing $400 billion, the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) is the depart- 
ment’s most costly and ambitious acquisition program in history. 
After suffering years of unacceptable cost growth and schedule 
delays, the program appears to have started to stabilize. Still, cost, 
affordability, and technological challenges remain. The plan to in- 
crease production at the same time that development and testing 
continue will likely add risk to this program and could result in 
further cost growth and schedule delays in the future. 

This committee will continue closely scrutinize the overall man- 
agement and performance of the F-35 program and we will hold 
individuals accountable. This committee will provide the same close 
oversight to other critical programs such as the long-range strike 
bomber, the KC-46A tanker, and the presidential airlift replace- 
ment programs. These very expensive programs must be kept on 
cost and on schedule and deliver the capabilities the American tax- 
payer deserves at the best possible value. 

In particular, the committee will closely monitor the Air Force’s 
ambitious $550 million unit cost target for the long-range strike 
bomber. This program is essential to overcoming growing oper- 
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ational risk to our ability to project power in anti-access and deny- 
ing environments, and it must be delivered on time and on budget. 

I must also note my concern with the Air Force’s troubling lack 
of urgency in ending our reliance on the Russian RD-180 rocket 
engine. Russia annexed Crimea over a year ago. Yet, the Air Force 
does not even have an acquisition strategy yet for a new rocket en- 
gine. Congress gave the Air Force $220 million in fiscal year 2015 
and set a deadline of 2019. Instead of giving this effort the level 
of attention needed, the Air Force has wasted a year doing very lit- 
tle to end our reliance on Russian rocket engines. If the Air Force 
is unwilling to do what is necessary to meet the 2019 deadline, 
they are going to have to figure out how to meet our space launch 
needs without the RD-180. Continued reliance on Russian rocket 
engines is unacceptable, and it is time the Air Force conduct itself 
accordingly. 

I am gravely concerned about the dangerous choice we are forc- 
ing upon our military, especially the Army and Air Force. With the 
present operational tempo and drastic reductions to defense spend- 
ing, we will inevitably confront depleted readiness, chronic mod- 
ernization plans, and deteriorating morale. We must chart a dif- 
ferent course or else continue the downward spiral of Army and Air 
Force capacity and readiness that will compromise each Service’s 
ability to execute the administration’s stated defense strategy at a 
time of accumulating danger to America’s national security. Such 
a course is within our power. The President’s budget request is a 
start, but I believe this Congress can and must do better. 

Senator Reed? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me welcome the witnesses and thank them for their service and 
also ask them, on behalf of all of us, to thank the soldiers, the air- 
men, and their families who selflessly serve every day. If you would 
do that, I would appreciate it. 

This committee has heard testimony from numerous witnesses 
expressing concern about the effect of the Budget Control Act of 
2011 (BCA) caps, the threat of sequestration, and the lack of budg- 
et predictability. Chief of Staff of the Army, General Raymond T. 
Odierno, and Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General Mark A. 
Welsh III, you made a compelling case to the committee a month 
ago about the risks of continued fiscal constraints. Recently Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Martin E. Dempsey, testi- 
fied that funding at the President’s budget request, which is al- 
ready $38 billion above the BCA caps, will keep the Department of 
Defense (DOD) at the — his words — “lower ragged edge of manage- 
able risk” and will leave “no slack, no margin for error or strategic 
surprise.” I do not believe — I share the chairman’s view — that this 
is the way to remain the finest fighting force in the world. 

The fiscal year 2016 budget request continues implementation of 
the Army size and force structure changes directed in the 2012 De- 
fense Strategic Guidance (DSG) and the 2014 Quadrennial Defense 
Review. At the end of fiscal year 2016, Active Army end strength 
will be down to approximately 475,000 soldiers and combat bri- 
gades to 30. The funding request for personnel next year is essen- 
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tially flat compared to this year. I would appreciate in your testi- 
mony an update about how the Army is managing the pace and 
scope of end strength reductions and force structure changes. 

The Army’s readiness request in operation and maintenance con- 
tinues to slowly build depth in non-deployed units, including 19 
combat training center rotations, of which 15 are for active and 2 
for National Guard combat brigades. I am interested in learning 
how the Army plans to sustain momentum in building the readi- 
ness of more units over the next several years. What are the most 
important capabilities, capacities, and readiness levels in the Army 
and how does this request fund them to meet the missions of today 
and tomorrow? How would the BCA caps impact the Army’s man- 
agement of these changes and the associated strategic risk in readi- 
ness to meet urgent contingencies? 

The challenges of declining resources and the high cost of new 
technologies have driven the Army to make tough choices in its 
major modernization programs. The fiscal year 2016 request in- 
cludes a modest increase over last year for research, development, 
and acquisition emphasizing aviation and science and technology 
programs while deferring investment for a next generation combat 
vehicle or a replacement on the Aerial Scout. Again, I am inter- 
ested in how the Army’s budget request and the Future Years De- 
fense Program (FYDP), the FYDP supports a stable, affordable, 
and achievable modernization strategy. 

For the Air Force, this budget request reverses a recent down- 
ward trend in end strength and increases military personnel by 
more than 6,000 airmen, mostly in active duty personnel. I am in- 
terested in learning how these personnel will be utilized because it 
is my understanding that they will not be allocated for remotely pi- 
loted aircraft, which is an area recently facing a manpower crisis. 

The Air Force wanted to reduce the number of Predator and 
Reaper remotely piloted aircraft combat air patrols it will support, 
but demand from combatant commanders prevented it. High tempo 
Predator and Reaper combat air patrols strain their supporting 
ground crews so much that the Commander of the Air Combat 
Command recently sounded an alarm that we are near the point 
of breaking this critical force. Unfortunately, we have been facing 
the prospect of breaking the Reaper and the Predator force for at 
least the past 6 years, while demand continues to exceed supply. 
The Air Force appears to have made little progress in solving this 
operational problem, and I would like to hear. General Welsh, what 
your thoughts are on this issue. 

Once again, the Air Force is proposing significant force structure 
reductions in fiscal year 2016 and the FYDP. For example, the Air 
Force will retire the entire A-10 fighter force, will retire roughly 
26 older C-130 aircraft leaving roughly 275 aircraft to support tac- 
tical operations, and would make significant reductions in certain 
high-demand/low-density forces such as the Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS), Joint Surveillance and Target Attack 
Radar System (JSTARS), and Compass Call fleets. I am interested 
to hear how you are balancing these savings with mission require- 
ments. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we just received the Air Force’s report on 
how it intends to implement the recommendations in the report of 
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the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force. One of 
the principle efficiency recommendations of the commission would 
move approximately, in their view, 36,000 additional active airmen 
into the Reserve components and achieve related savings of roughly 
$2 billion. The Air Force report, however, states that their mission 
area analysis does not support this concept due to the reduction in 
rotational capacity and the resulting increase in risk. So we will 
need to understand why your views are accurate and you would re- 
ject these recommendations. 

Let me again thank you all for your service and I look forward 
to the testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. I think we begin with Secretary of the Army, 
John M. McHugh. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. McHUGH, SECRETARY OF THE 

ARMY 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Ranking 
Member Reed, other equally distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, I deeply appreciate the opportunity to be here with you 
today to discuss further the danger, truly, that lies ahead should 
this budget not be enacted and, most importantly, if sequestration 
is allowed to return. 

In short, it is truly amazing how much can change in just 1 year. 
Over the last 12 months, we have been the geopolitical landscape 
morph at really an astonishing pace. As the chairman so accurately 
noted in his opening remarks, from renewed aggression by Russia 
and increased threats from North Korea to gains by radical terror- 
ists in Iraq, Syria, and Yemen, not to mention the fight against 
Ebola, the demand for your Army to take contingencies around the 
world has grown at an alarming rate. Far from being foreseeable, 
our requirements have been more unexpected, our enemies more 
unpredictable, and our ability to handle multiple, simultaneous op- 
erations more uncertain. 

Yet, with such volatility and instability around the world, Amer- 
ica’s Army is faced yet again with an enemy here at home, the re- 
turn of sequestration, unprepared units, un-maintained equipment, 
untrained soldiers. Ladies and gentlemen, our Army, your Army 
faces a dark and dangerous future unless this Congress acts now 
to end these ill-conceived and inflexible budget cuts. 

Moreover, I want to be very clear here. Every installation, every 
component, and nearly every program will feel the brunt of these 
cuts. Under sequestration, by 2019 we will be forced to reduce our 
end strength to unconscionable levels, likely losing another six 
Brigate Combat Teams (BCT) and potentially a division head- 
quarters, not to mention the impacts to associated enablers, con- 
tracts, facilities, and civilian personnel. 

Let me share with you some accomplishments of America’s Army 
this past year. As Russian-backed forces rolled into Ukraine, an- 
nexed Crimea, and threatened regional stability, our soldiers rap- 
idly deployed to Eastern Europe in a demonstration of U.S. com- 
mitment and resolve. From Latvia and Lithuania to Poland and 
Estonia, soldiers from the 173rd Airborne and the 1st Cavalry 
showed the world that America would stand with our North Atlan- 
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tic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies and respond to unbridled ag- 
gression. 

In West Africa, as thousands suffered from the scourge of Ebola, 
your Army acted. Elements of several units led by the 101st Air- 
borne provided command and control, equipment, and expertise to 
support efforts to stop this deadly and destabilizing disease. 

In response to rapid gains by the Islamic State of Iraq and the 
Levant (ISIL), your soldiers quickly returned to Iraq to advise and 
assist security forces in turning the tide on this barbaric group of 
radical terrorists. 

In the Pacific, thousands of soldiers and civilians supported oper- 
ations to strengthen our partnerships and increase our substantial 
presence. 

Today, the headquarters of nine Active Army and two Guard di- 
visions are committed to combatant commanders. Some 143,000 
soldiers are deployed, forward-stationed, or committed, including 
over 19,000 Reserve component soldiers. 

Moreover, we have done all of this while continuing to transform 
to make our units leaner, more agile, and far more lethal. As all 
of you know so well, such extraordinary success comes at a price, 
for in the end, the young lieutenant meeting his or her platoon, the 
sergeants training and mentoring their soldiers, the invaluable ci- 
vilian workforce labor in countless orders to support them, and the 
young family waiting patiently at home are all human. The stress 
of war, multiple deployments, and unpredictable requirements does 
not change in the face of indiscriminate funding cuts. 

Through it all, we have and we will remain committed to sup- 
porting the needs of our warriors and their families. From pro- 
grams to increase resilience and improve behavioral health to the 
prevention of sexual assault and the protection of victims from re- 
taliation, we will keep faith with our soldiers. Rest assured, the re- 
turn to sequestration will directly impact critical installation and 
family programs Army- wide. 

Let me put it simply. We need the President’s budget. Our 
$126.5 billion request, as the chairman noted, is some $6 billion 
over the potential sequester level and is specifically designed to 
preserve our modest gains in readiness over the last year and take 
care of your soldiers. 

Moreover, this request seeks vital reforms to compensation and 
force structure that will ensure funding needed to support near- 
term readiness and help place the Army on a predictable path to 
balance. The modest changes to pay and allowances through our 
aviation restructuring initiatives, our reforms are both necessary 
and prudent to sustain the readiness of our forces and move the 
Army toward eventual balance. I cannot emphasize enough how 
critical these funds and reforms are to ensuring that your Army 
has sufficiently trained and ready soldiers to protect our Nation. 

I also recognize that we have the duty to prudently use the 
scarce resources that the American people provide through all of 
you. From my first day in office, I sought and supported numerous 
reforms and efficiencies from improving our procurement process to 
drastically cutting our headquarters. We take stewardship very se- 
riously. Frankly, historically the Army’s track record on acquisition 
programs is too often a tale of failure, too many under-performing 
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or canceled programs, too few successful fieldings of developmental 
designs, and far too many taxpayer dollars wasted. We know this 
and we will do better. 

In this critical area, while many significant strides have been 
made over the last 5 years in reducing bureaucracy and improving 
our oversight, we have a long way to go. Mr. Chairman, I would 
note that we are especially heartened by your and Chairman 
Thornberry’s commitment to making measured, deliberate, and 
comprehensive reforms to the defense acquisition system, and we 
look forward to working with you on these vital efforts. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a historic moment. We need to stop 
talking and we need together to start acting. We need wisdom not 
words. We need results not rhetoric. As I said before this distin- 
guished panel last year, we need predictability not politics. As we 
face extreme instability around the world, we must have certainty 
here at home. Your soldiers — and I know you agree — deserve no 
less. We must have an end to sequestration this year, and we must 
have this budget. 

On behalf of the nearly 1.3 million men and women of America’s 
Army — Active, Guard, Reserve, and civilian — thank you for your 
continued oversight, partnership, your leadership and support. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the committee’s ques- 
tions. 

[The joint prepared statement of Mr. McHugh and General 
Odierno follows:] 

Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. John M. McHugh and GEN Raymond T. 

Odierno, USA 

executive summary 

Now more than ever, in today’s uncertain and dynamic security environment, we 
must be prepared to meet multiple, wide-ranging requirements across the globe si- 
multaneously while retaining the ability to react to the unknown. The velocity of 
instability around the world has increased, and the Army is now operating on mul- 
tiple continents simultaneously in ways unforeseen a year ago. In short, our Army 
is busy. We are fully engaged and our operational tempo will not subside for the 
foreseeable future. In the wake of Russia’s intervention in Ukraine, the Army de- 
ployed forces to Eastern Europe in a demonstration of U.S. commitment and resolve. 
In West Africa, the Army provided support for the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment’s humanitarian mission to stem the tide of the Ebola virus. In response 
to regional instability in the Middle East, Army forces have recommitted to advise 
and assist Iraqi Government forces and the Kurdish Peshmerga. Across the Pacific, 
thousands of Army forces are supporting operations to strengthen our partnerships 
and alliances as part of Pacific Pathways in places like Thailand, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Australia, Indonesia, and the Republic of Korea. We remain committed 
to protecting the enduring Armistice on the Korean Peninsula. Our soldiers remain 
on point in Afghanistan, even as we draw down our forces there. Currently, 9 of 
10 Regular Army and 2 Army National Guard division headquarters are committed 
in support of combatant commands, with more than 143,000 soldiers deployed, for- 
ward stationed, or committed and 19,000 Reserve soldiers mobilized. 

Last year, we testified that the minimum force necessary to execute the defense 
strategy was a force floor of 450,000 in the Regular Army, 335,000 in the Army Na- 
tional Guard and 195,000 in the Army Reserve — a total of 980,000 soldiers. That 
assessment has not changed and is based on certain planning assumptions regard- 
ing the duration, number and size of future missions. When determining these as- 
sessed force levels, we also made clear that risks at this level would grow if our un- 
derlying assumptions proved inaccurate. Although we still believe we can meet the 
primary missions of the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG) today, our ability to do 
so has become tenuous. There is a growing divide between the Budget Control Act’s 
(BCA) arbitrary funding mechanism — that has seen the Army budget drop in nomi- 
nal terms every year since enacted in 2011 — and the emerging geopolitical realities 
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confronting us now across Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Pacific, along 
with the growing threats to our Homeland. Risk thereby increases to our force, our 
national security and our Nation. As the Army approaches a Total Army end 
strength of 980,000 soldiers by fiscal year 2018, we must constantly assess the oper- 
ational tempo and its impacts on the health and viability of the force. We must en- 
sure we have both the capability to respond to unforeseen demands and the capacity 
to sustain high levels of readiness. 

So, as the Army looks to the future and continues to downsize, we have developed 
a new Army Operating Concept, “Win in a Complex World.” The foundation of the 
Army Operating Concept is our ability to conduct joint combined arms maneuver. 
The Army Operating Concept endeavors to build a force operating alongside mul- 
tiple partners able to create multiple dilemmas for our adversaries, while giving 
commanders multiple options and synchronizing and integrating effects from mul- 
tiple domains onto and from land. Recognizing the changing world around us, the 
Army Operating Concept envisions an Army that is expeditionary, tailorable, scal- 
able, and prepared to meet the challenges of the global environment. The Army Op- 
erating Concept sets the foundation upon which our leaders can focus our efforts 
and resources to maintain strategic and operational flexibility to deter and operate 
in multiple regions simultaneously — in all phases of military operations — to prevent 
conflict, shape the security environment, and win wars now and in the future. 

Nevertheless, fiscal challenges brought on by the BCA strain our ability to bring 
into balance readiness, modernization and end strength. The BCA puts at signifi- 
cant risk the Army’s ability to meet the Army’s obligations within the DSG and ful- 
fill its national security requirements. Even as demand for Army forces is growing, 
budget cuts are forcing us to reduce end strength to dangerously low levels. We face 
an “ends” and “means” mismatch between requirements and resources available. 

The BCA and sequestration have already had a detrimental impact on readiness 
and modernization. Budget constraints have significantly impacted every Army 
modernization program, forcing the delay of critical investments in next generation 
capabilities, to include training support and power projection capabilities across 
Army installations. Although the Bipartisan Budget Agreement (BBA) provided fis- 
cal relief to the Army in fiscal year 2014, in fiscal year 2016 the Army budget de- 
creased by $6B. We now face a fiscal year 2016 defense spending cap insufficient 
for operating in an unstable global security environment that presents the Army 
with a number of urgent, complex and challenging missions. The fiscal year 2016 
spending cap — set almost 4 years ago — has not kept pace with the geopolitical re- 
ality unfolding around the world. 

We know we must strike a balance between resources and capacity. The Army 
fully supports fiscal responsibility and has worked diligently and consistently to be 
a good steward of taxpayer dollars. In that regard, we have made many tough 
choices. There are critical cost-saving measures that allow the Army to further re- 
allocate scarce resources to ensure Army forces remain as trained and ready as pos- 
sible. These include compensation reform, sustainable energy and resource initia- 
tives, a new round of Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) and the Aviation Re- 
structure Initiative (ARI). We ask Congress to support these initiatives because 
without the flexibility to manage our budgets to achieve the greatest capability pos- 
sible, we will be forced to make reductions to manpower, modernization and training 
that are larger, less efficient and longer-standing in the damage they inflict on the 
Army. 

We also need consistent and predictable funding. The use of Continuing Resolu- 
tions wreaks havoc with Army readiness, modernization and end strength. It makes 
long term planning difficult, especially with the uncertainties that exist if we return 
to sequestration in fiscal year 2016. As a result, we are forced to train intermit- 
tently and the materiel and equipment we buy costs more and takes longer to ac- 
quire. This ongoing budgetary unpredictability is neither militarily nor fiscally re- 
sponsible. To maintain an appropriate level of readiness, the Army must receive 
consistent funding for training each year. Unless Congress eases the BCA defense 
caps, the Army will experience degraded readiness coupled with increased risk, 
making it more difficult for us to provide for the common defense. Each passing 
year, the BCA increases risk for sending insufficiently trained and equipped soldiers 
into harm’s way, and that is not a risk our Nation should accept. 

Lastly, our profession is built on trust. In holding true to that trust, our Nation 
expects our competence, commitment and character to reflect our Army values. To 
that end, we are working to reduce and, in the future, eliminate sexual assault and 
sexual harassment, which destroys good order and discipline and is contrary to our 
core values. We are also increasing opportunities for women and opening positions 
based on standards free on any gender bias. Finally, our programs like Soldier for 
Life and the Ready and Resilient Campaign are demonstrating our sacred commit- 
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ment to care for our soldiers, our civilians and their families who selflessly sacrifice 
so much. These are actions we have taken because it is the right thing to do. 

INTRODUCTION 

Last year, we testified before Congress that the minimum end strength the Army 
requires to execute the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance is 980,000 soldiers — 

460.000 in the Regular Army, 335,000 in the Army National Guard and 195,000 in 
the Army Reserve. We described how the Army moved to implement the 2014 Quad- 
rennial Defense Review (QDR) guidance by shaping the force while supporting the 
fight in Afghanistan and deploying forces to address several unexpected challenges 
around the world. In contrast to the projections outlined in the defense strategy, the 
regional security and stability in Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Pacific 
have deteriorated over the past 12-24 months in ways we did not anticipate. These 
growing and emerging threats to the global security environment compel us to 
rethink our assessment of the drawdown. For the next 3 years, as we restructure 
to operate as a smaller force, the Army faces readiness challenges and extensive 
modernization delays. Under the President’s budget, we will begin to regain balance 
between end strength, modernization, and readiness beyond fiscal year 2017. Al- 
though we still believe we can meet the fundamental requirements of the DSG at 

980.000 regular. Guard, and Reserve soldiers, it is a tenuous balance. The risk to 
our national security and our force itself continues to increase with rising instability 
and uncertainty across Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and the Pacific, along with 
a growing threat to the Homeland. Any force reductions below 980,000 soldiers will 
render our Army unable to meet all elements of the DSG, and we will not be able 
to meet the multiple challenges to U.S. national interests without incurring an im- 
prudent level of risk to our Nation’s security. 

INCREASING VELOCITY OF GLOBAL INSTABILITY 

The accelerating insecurity and instability across Europe, the Middle East, Africa, 
and the Pacific, coupled with the continued threat to the homeland and our ongoing 
operations in Afghanistan, remain a significant concern to the Army. The Islamic 
State in Iraq and the Levant’s (ISIL) unforeseen expansion and the rapid disintegra- 
tion of order in Iraq and Syria have dramatically escalated conflict in the region. 
Order within Yemen is splintering; the al Qaeda insurgency and Houthi expansion 
continues there; and the country is quickly approaching a civil war. In North and 
West Africa, anarchy, extremism and terrorism continue to threaten the interests 
of the United States, as well as our allies and partners. In Europe, Russia’s inter- 
vention in Ukraine challenges the resolve of the European Union. Across the Asia- 
Pacific, China’s lack of transparency regarding its military modernization efforts 
raise concerns with the United States and our allies, and the continuing develop- 
ment of North Korea’s nuclear and missile programs contributes to instability. The 
rate of humanitarian and disaster relief missions, such as the recent threat of 
Ebola, heightens the level of uncertainty we face around the world, along with con- 
stantly evolving threats to the homeland. With the velocity of instability increasing 
around the world, continuing unrest in the Middle East, and the threat of terrorism 
growing rather than receding — witness the recent tragedies in Paris and Nigeria — 
now is not the time to drastically reduce capability and capacity. 

The Army, as part of the Joint Force, operates globally in environments character- 
ized by growing urbanization, the potential for the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, malicious cyber and information operations, humanitarian crises and 
the deleterious effects of climate change. Sectarian violence exploited by state and 
non-state actors, irredentism and terrorist activities are driving conflict around the 
world. The corrosive effects of drug and human trafficking by transnational criminal 
organizations undermine State authority and trigger a destabilizing level of violence 
in places such as Central and South America. These combined factors lead to vul- 
nerable populations and threats that appear across multiple domains, the sum of 
which will continue to challenge global security and cooperation in ways that are 
difficult to anticipate. 

No single strategic challenger is likely to gain overall superiority over U.S. mili- 
tary capabilities in the near future. Even so, competitors of the United States seek 
to negate our strengths, exploit our vulnerabilities, and gain temporary or local su- 
periority in one or more capability areas. It is unlikely any of these challengers will 
choose traditional force-on-force confrontation with American forces. Instead, poten- 
tial adversaries are likely to pursue and emphasize indirect and asymmetric tech- 
niques. Their strategies may include employing anti-access/area denial capabilities, 
using surrogates, subverting our allies, using cyber and information operations. 
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staying under our threshold for comhat or simply prolonging conflict to test our re- 
solve. 

One of the most important global security bulwarks is the U.S. network of secu- 
rity alliances and partners. This valuable asset to U.S. national security and global 
stability is entering a period of transition. Traditional allies in Europe face signifi- 
cant economic and demographic burdens that exert downward pressure on defense 
budgets. As a consequence, allies and partners who have joined us in past coalition 
operations may be less apt to do so in the future. Building the security capacity nec- 
essary for regional stability requires sustained and focused engagement. Active en- 
gagement with allies, friends and partners is resource-intensive, but will be essen- 
tial to sustaining global multilateral security. This combination of threats and condi- 
tions creates an increasingly dangerous and unpredictable operational environment 
and underscores the need for a U.S. Army that is agile, responsive and regionally 
engaged. 

DEMAND FOR A GLOBALLY RESPONSIVE AND REGIONALLY ENGAGED ARMY 

It is imperative we maintain strategic and operational flexibility to deter and op- 
erate in multiple regions simultaneously — in all phases of military operations — to 
prevent conflicts, shape the security environment and, when necessary, win in sup- 
port of U.S. policy objectives. The Army is and will continue to be the backbone of 
the Joint Force, providing fundamental capabilities to each of the combatant com- 
manders such as command and control, logistics, intelligence and communications 
support to set the theater, as well as providing ground combat forces. Special Oper- 
ations Forces, and Joint Task Force (JTF) headquarters. Demand for Army capabili- 
ties and presence continues to increase across combatant commands in response to 
emerging contingencies. The Army has sent rotational forces to Europe, Kuwait, and 
the Republic of Korea, and established JTF Headquarters in Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Honduras, the Horn of Africa and Jordan. In multiple areas of responsibility, the 
Army is meeting simultaneous requirements based on our 10 primary DSG mis- 
sions. As part of the Joint Force, we support combatant commanders and work with 
interagency partners and our allies to enhance security cooperation, provide foreign 
humanitarian assistance, build partner capacity and participate in multi-lateral ex- 
ercises. 

We are making the Army more agile, adaptable and expeditionary than ever be- 
fore. For example, there is an infantry battalion forward-deployed in Djibouti, and 
units in Kuwait positioned to quickly respond anywhere in the Middle East. Even 
as we reduce our presence in Afghanistan, the global demand for Brigade Combat 
Teams (BCT), the Army’s basic warfighting units, is projected to decrease by only 
one before 2016. Combatant commanders’ demand for Patriot missile battalions and 
Terminal High Altitude Air Defense (THAAD) batteries exceeds our capacity, sig- 
nificantly limiting options in emerging crises, and exceeding the Army’s ability to 
meet Department of Defense (DOD) deplo 3 ment-to-dwell rotation goals for these 
units. In fiscal year 2016, we expect combatant command and interagency demand 
for Army forces will increase further in areas such as logistics, intelligence, cyber, 
space, air and missile defense, signal, aviation. Special Operations Forces and mis- 
sion command. 

Demand for Army division headquarters is already high and we expect this trend 
to continue. Combatant commanders rely upon the proven mission-command capa- 
bilities of our division headquarters and the essential shaping effects of Army en- 
abler units including Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) platforms. 
In the last year, we deployed the 1st Infantry Division headquarters to U.S. Central 
Command in support of the multinational effort to defeat ISIL, and we delivered 
the 101st Airborne Division (Air Assault) headquarters to synchronize national and 
international efforts to counter the Ebola virus in West Africa. Additionally, 1st Ar- 
mored Division Headquarters conducts operations in Jordan; 2nd Infantry Division 
protects the Republic of Korea; 3rd Infantry Division advises and assists in Afghani- 
stan; and 4th Infantry Division assures our allies in Europe. All told, elements of 
9 out of 10 Regular Army division headquarters and 2 Army National Guard divi- 
sion headquarters, including the Global Response Force, are currently deployed or 
prepared to deploy around the globe supporting commitments to the Pacific Theater 
and the Republic of Korea; Afghanistan, Jordan, Iraq and Kuwait; Africa; Eastern 
Europe; and the Homeland. 

Consequently, we must size and shape the Army for the world in which we live. 
First, through the Army, and the presence it provides, we will fulfill our collective 
security obligations, defend our citizens and protect our national interests when the 
Nation calls upon us. Second, a robust Army provides combatant commanders with 
essential capacity to more fully engage allies and shape the security environment 
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across their areas of responsibility. Finally, appropriate Army force levels reduce the 
risk of being “too wrong” in our assumptions about the future. 

Unlike previous eras and conflicts, today’s fast-paced world simply does not allow 
us the time to regenerate capabilities after a crisis erupts. Faced with a national 
crisis, we will fight with the Army we have, but there will be consequences. Gener- 
ating the Army is a complex endeavor that requires policy decisions, dollars, sol- 
diers, infrastructure and, most importantly, time. It takes approximately 30 months 
to generate a fully manned and trained Regular Army BCT once the Army decides 
to expand the force. Senior command and control headquarters, such as divisions 
and corps, take even longer to generate and train to be effective given the skill sets 
and training required of soldiers manning these formations. Overall, we must ac- 
knowledge that today’s highly-technological, All-Volunteer Force is much different 
than the industrial age armies of the past. 

Finally, with flexibility to balance structure, modernization and readiness within 
budgetary authority, we can best mitigate the risk imposed by budget reductions 
and end strength reductions to adapt to a rapidly-changing operating environment. 
Achieving this balance will enhance our ability to redesign the force for the future, 
experiment with new, innovative operational concepts and rebuild critical collective 
skills, all while taking care of our soldiers and their families in a manner consistent 
with their service and sacrifice. 

Army Operating Concept: Win in a Complex World 

Even as the Army confronts the many challenges wrought by sequestration, we 
continue to seek efficiencies while adapting to the complexities of an evolving and 
unstable security environment. It is imperative that our Army adapts to the future 
joint operating environment, one that consists of diverse enemies that employ tradi- 
tional, irregular and hybrid strategies which threaten U.S. security and vital inter- 
ests. In October of last year, we introduced the new Army Operating Concept, “Win 
in a Complex World.” The foundation of this concept is our ability to conduct joint 
combined arms maneuver. It endeavors to build a force operating alongside multiple 
partners able to create multiple dilemmas for our adversaries, while giving com- 
manders multiple options and synchronizing and integrating effects from multiple 
domains onto and from land. Recognizing the changing world around us, the Army 
Operating Concept envisions an Army that is expeditionary, tailorable, scalable and 
prepared to meet the challenges of the global environment. The Army Operating 
Concept reinforces our five strategic priorities: 

1. Develop adaptive Army leaders for a complex world; 

2. Build a globally responsive and regionally engaged Army; 

3. Provide a ready and modern Army; 

4. Strengthen our commitment to our Army profession; and 

5. Sustain the premier All- Volunteer Army. 

The Army Operating Concept also describes the Army’s contribution to globally 
integrated operations. Army forces provide foundational capabilities required by the 
combat commanders to synchronize and integrate effects across land and from land 
into the air, maritime, space, and cyberspace domains. The Army Operating Concept 
ensures that we are prepared to lead joint, interorganizational, and multinational 
teams in complex security environments. 

Through a dedicated “Campaign of Learning” under Force 2025 Maneuvers, we 
will assess new capabilities, design and doctrine. This enables future innovation of 
our expeditionary capabilities and enhanced agility. We are assessing key capabili- 
ties such as manned-unmanned teaming, operational energy and expeditionary com- 
mand posts. We are focusing our innovation efforts in this Campaign of Learning 
to ensure we address the 20 Army Warfighting Challenges. The Army Warfighting 
Challenges are the enduring first-order problems, and solving them will improve 
combat effectiveness. These challenges range from shaping the Security Environ- 
ment, to countering Weapons of Mass Destruction, to conducting Space and Cyber 
Operations, to Integrating and Delivering Fires to Exercising Mission Command. 
The Army Operating Concept represents a long-term, cost-effective way to enhance 
readiness, improve interoperability and modernize the force. It is also a cost-effec- 
tive way to assess and demonstrate Joint and multinational interoperability and 
readiness. We must continue to learn and apply what we learn as we rethink how 
the Army operates to “Win in a Complex World.” 

President’s Budget Request 

This year, the President’s budget requests $126.5 billion for the Army base budg- 
et. This budget request is about $5.4 billion above what Congress enacted in fiscal 
year 2015. The President’s budget requests $6 billion more than an expected seques- 
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ter-level budget. This additional $6 billion will be invested in readiness and procure- 
ment: 

• $3.4 billion for training, sustainment and installation programs directly 
supporting combat readiness; and, 

• $2.6 billion for Research and Development, and Acquisition accounts in 
order to equip soldiers across the regular. Guard, and Reserve Forces, sus- 
tain critical parts of the industrial base and invest in innovation supporting 
the Army Operating Concept. 

These increases are critical to achieving sustainable readiness needed to meet the 
demands of today’s complex environment, while preserving manpower needed to 
prevent hollowness in our formations. 

As Congress reviews our budget for this year, we ask that you compare our fund- 
ing levels to what we asked for and executed in fiscal year 2013 and fiscal year 

2014, rather than to the near-sequestration level funding enacted in fiscal year 

2015. With the support of Congress, the Army executed $125 billion in fiscal year 
2014 to begin rebuilding readiness lost in fiscal year 2013 due to sequestration. The 
fiscal year 2015 — enacted level of $121 billion is challenging commanders across the 
Army to sustain readiness while reorganizing formations to operate as smaller 
forces. In fiscal year 2015, we are significantly reducing key installation and family 
services, individual training events and modernization to such an extent as to jeop- 
ardize future readiness and quality of life. The Army’s budget request for fiscal year 
2016 continues to focus on building near-term readiness through predictability and 
continuity in funding levels. 

One critical assumption in the President’s budget request is that Congress will 
enact necessary compensation and force restructuring. We fully support modest re- 
forms to pay raises, health care and other benefits that have been proposed. With- 
out these reforms, savings assumptions we have included in our planning will not 
be realized, placing increasing pressure on further end strength reductions and re- 
ducing funding needed to sustain readiness. The President is proposing over $25 bil- 
lion in compensation reforms including slowing the growth of Basic Allowance for 
Housing, changing TRICARE, reducing the commissary subsidy and slowing the 
growth in basic pay. Should Congress fail to enact these reforms, the effects of budg- 
et shortfalls in programs and services throughout the force will wreak havoc on our 
formations. We will have to make decisions at every Army installation that will im- 
pact the quality of life, morale and readiness of our soldiers. Without appropriate 
compensation reform, the Army would need an additional $10.4 billion across the 
program years to meet our basic requirements. To the extent Congress does not ap- 
prove the extra topline or the reforms, we would have to find another $2-3 billion 
per year in reductions, thereby further diminishing the size and capability of our 
fighting force. None of these reforms are easy, but all are necessary. 

One of our most important reforms is the Aviation Restructuring Initiative (ARI), 
which we continued in fiscal year 2015. Our current aviation structure is 
unaffordable, so the Army’s plan avoids $12 billion in costs and saves an additional 
$1 billion annually if we fully implement ARI. We simply cannot afford to maintain 
our current aviation structure and sustain modernization while providing trained 
and ready aviation units across all three components. Our comprehensive approach 
through ARI will ultimately allow us to eliminate obsolete airframes, sustain a mod- 
ernized fleet, and reduce sustainment costs. 

Through ARI, we will eliminate nearly 700 aircraft and 3 Combat Aviation Bri- 
gades from the Active component, while only reducing 111 airframes from the Re- 
serve component. ARI eliminates and reorganizes structure, while increasing capa- 
bilities in order to minimize risk to meeting operational requirements within the ca- 
pacity of remaining aviation units across all components. If the Army does not exe- 
cute ARI, we will incur additional costs associated with buying additional aircraft 
and structure at the expense of modernizing current and future aviation systems 
in the total force. 

Although we disagree with the need for a Commission on the Future of the Army, 
as directed in the National Defense Authorization Act, we will fully support the 
Commission as it examines and assesses the force structure and force mix decisions 
the Army has proposed for Active and Reserve components. 

Impacts of Sequestration 

In support of the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request, which reflected the 
outcomes of the Secretary of Defense’s 2013 Strategic Choices and Management Re- 
view and the 2014 QDR, we emphasized that the updated defense strategy, com- 
bined with reduced Army force levels, had increased the risk level to “significant,” 
and would become manageable only after the Army achieved balance between end 
strength, readiness and modernization. At force levels driven by affordability under 
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full sequestration, the Army cannot fully implement its role in the defense strategy. 
Sequestration would require the Army to further reduce our Total Army end 
strength to at least 920,000, or 60,000 below the 980,000 currently reflected in the 
President’s budget request. 

Global demands for the Army are increasing, but end strength, readiness and 
modernization cuts greatly reduce our ability to respond at a time when the insta- 
bility is accelerating worldwide. As a result, we are faced with an ends and means 
disparity between what is required of us and what we are resourced to accomplish. 
This has real impacts for our national security. Long-term fiscal predictability will 
allow the Army to balance force structure, end strength, modernization and readi- 
ness, while providing the Nation a trained and ready force prepared to win in a 
complex world. Without this investment, we will see immediate degradations in re- 
cruiting, manning, training, equipping and sustaining Army readiness during a time 
of great uncertainty and growing worldwide instability. 

Although we are already expecting a decline in the overall readiness of our forces 
in fiscal year 2015, it pales in comparison to the decrease of readiness under ex- 
pected sequester levels in fiscal year 2016. Sequestration measures will not only dis- 
sipate the modest gains we achieved, but will leave the Army in a hollow and pre- 
carious state. The impact of sequestration on the Army’s fiscal year 2016 funding 
levels would cause an abrupt and immediate degradation of training, readiness and 
modernization. Relief from full sequester-levels in fiscal year 2014 provided some 
predictability and allowed for partial recovery from fiscal year 2013’s low readiness 
levels. However, the Army demonstrated a need for funding above the enacted $121 
billion topline in fiscal year 2015, as savings from drawing down end strength are 
manifesting as rapidly as possible. Current funding levels afforded just over a third 
of our BCTs the training necessary to conduct decisive action. This year, we face 
significant challenges to sustain even that level of readiness in our dynamic oper- 
ating environment. 

If sequestration remains unchanged, the consequences for our Army will be dra- 
matic. Another round of cuts will render our force unable to meet all elements of 
the DSG without creating additional risk to our soldiers. Reductions in end strength 
brought on by sequestration will limit our ability to provide strategic options to the 
President and pose unacceptable risk by placing into question our capacity to exe- 
cute even one prolonged, multi-phased major contingency operation. We will experi- 
ence significant degradations in readiness and modernization, which will extend ad- 
verse impacts well into the next decade, exacerbating the time the Army requires 
to regain full readiness. The Nation cannot afford the impacts of sequestration. Our 
national security is at stake. 

Achieving End Strength Reductions 

By the end of fiscal year 2015, we will have reduced the Regular Army by over 

80.000 soldiers, 8,000 in the Army National Guard, and 7,000 in the Army Reserve. 
Commensurate with these reductions, the Army will achieve an end strength by the 
end of fiscal year 2015 of 490,000 Regular Army, 350,000 Army National Guard, and 

202.000 Army Reserve. Consistent with available budget resources, the 2014 Quad- 
rennial Defense Review and the DSG, the Army will continue to reduce its end 
strength in fiscal year 2016 as follows: the Regular Army will shrink by 15,000 (3.1 
percent) to 475,000; the Army National Guard will shrink by 8,000 (2.3 percent) to 
342,000; and the Army Reserve will shrink by 4,000 (2 percent) to 198,000. 

To achieve required end strength reductions, we will need to separate soldiers 
who have served their nation honorably. Cumulatively, we will have reduced our 
Regular Army end strength from a wartime high of 570,000 to 475,000 by the end 
of 2016 (17 percent reduction), while our Army National Guard will have reduced 
its end strength from a wartime high of 358,000 to 342,000 (4.5 percent reduction) 
and the Army Reserve will have reduced its end strength from a wartime high of 

205.000 to 198,000 (3.4 percent reduction). These reductions put the Army on a glide 
path to meet the targeted force of 980,000 in fiscal year 2018. For all components 
of the Army, this end strength is smaller than the pre-2001 force structure. 

Although we are making reductions in the overall end strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and U.S. Army Reserve, we have continued to invest in higher full- 
time support levels, including Active, Guard, and Reserve, military technicians and 
civilians. This budget supports 82,720 full-time support positions in fiscal year 2016 
as compared to 68,000 in fiscal year 2001. This level of full-time support constitutes 
a 20 percent increase since 2001. 

In the Army civilian workforce, we have reduced Department of the Army civil- 
ians from the wartime high levels of 285,000 and will continue to reduce appro- 
priately over the coming years. While necessary, these reductions in the civilian 
workforce have and will continue to adversely impact capabilities such as medical 
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treatment, training, depot and range maintenance, installation emergency services, 
physical security and select intelligence functions. In all of the reductions across the 
Total Army, we are taking prudent measures to ensure we balance requirements 
and capacity. 

To achieve planned end strength reductions, the Army expects to use various 
types of separation authorities across all elements of the Total Force. The National 
Defense Authorization Acts for fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013 provided sev- 
eral authorities to help the Army shape the force over the drawdown period, along 
with the flexibility to apply them to meet specific grade and skill requirements. 
Under normal loss rates, we would not be able to reach our end strength goal during 
the fiscal year 2015 — fiscal year 2017 period. There is no single force-shaping meth- 
od among the choices of accession, retention and separation that allows the Army 
to achieve its end strength goals; inevitably, we will have to involuntarily separate 
quality soldiers. Closely managing accession levels, selectively promoting and fol- 
lowing more stringent retention standards will help shape the force over time. 

Although the Army expects to lose combat-seasoned soldiers and leaders, through- 
out this process, our focus will be on retaining individuals with the greatest poten- 
tial for future service in the right grades and skills. As soldiers depart the Regular 
Army, we are committed to assisting them and their Families as they reintegrate 
into civilian communities. Leaders across the Army are engaged in “Soldier for Life,” 
a continuum of service concept that facilitates transition to civilian employment, 
educational opportunities and service in the Reserve components. 

ENSURING A READY ARMY 

During this period of drawdown, the Army is reorganizing, realigning and restruc- 
turing forces. The Brigade Combat Team reorganization enhances brigade combat 
power by adding a third maneuver battalion to 38 BCTs by the end of fiscal year 
2015 and reducing the total number of BCTs to 60 (32 Regular Army and 28 Army 
National Guard) in the Total Force. 

Since May 2014, we have been developing a sustainable force generation and 
readiness model to account for the new, volatile, strategic operating environment; 
the need to remain regionally-engaged and budgetary and force sizing realities. The 
Sustainable Readiness Model will provide force generation policies and processes 
that optimize the readiness of the force and balance the Army’s steady state mis- 
sions, contingency response capability and available resources. We cannot predict 
the specific events that will cause the next demand for Army forces, but history sug- 
gests it will come sooner than we expect. All components of the Army must remain 
sized and postured as essential members of the Joint Force to protect the Nation 
and its interests. 

Even with funding relief from sequestration in fiscal year 2014, in fiscal year 2015 
we returned to near-sequestration level funding, resulting in just a third of our 
BCTs trained in their core mission capabilities in decisive action. The President’s 
budget request increases readiness funding above fiscal year 2015 levels, which is 
critical to sustaining and improving readiness of the force. In fiscal year 2014, the 
Army completed 19 rotations at the Combat Training Centers (CTCs), including 6 
rotations for deploying BCTs and 13 decisive action training rotations (12 Regular 
Army and one Army National Guard). Fiscal year 2015 funding levels challenge 
Army commanders to sustain continuity in readiness across the force; however, we 
remain committed to CTC rotations to build leader and unit readiness. Fiscal year 
2015 plans fund 19 CTC rotations, with 15 Regular Army and 2 Army National 
Guard decisive action rotations, with fiscal year 2016 continuing this level of CTC 
exercises. We are improving Training Support Systems to enable more realistic 
home station training, increase collective training proficiency and enhance oper- 
ational readiness for contingencies across the globe; however, funding constraints in 
fiscal year 2015 impede our ability to maximize home station training goals. The 
President’s budget request for fiscal year 2016 allows the Army to increase training 
readiness to battalion-level across the Active component force and to platoon-level 
in the Reserves. Lower funding levels will not allow us to achieve this balanced 
readiness. 

Although the Army attempts to mitigate the impacts on training readiness, we 
must continue to implement the Contingency Force model of fiscal year 2015 in 
order to maintain readiness for the 24 of 60 BCTs that will receive sufficient fund- 
ing to conduct training at CTCs and home station. Funding shortages will limit the 
remaining 36 BCTs to minimum Individual/Crew/Squad resourcing levels through 
sufficient Training Support Systems (TSS). In short, sequestration forces the Army 
to ration readiness. Regardless of funding levels, we are committed to keeping CTCs 
a priority. 
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Our aim is to provide tough, realistic multi-echelon home station training using 
a mix of live, virtual and constructive methods that efficiently and effectively build 
soldier, leader, and unit competency over time, contributing to the effectiveness of 
the current and future forces. Training will integrate the unique capabilities of the 
Light, Medium and Heavy forces, as well as the capabilities of Conventional and 
Special Operations Forces. Furthermore, we are optimizing the use of existing train- 
ing capacity and leveraging other opportunities such as CTOs, exercises and oper- 
ational deployments to meiximize the training benefits of fixed overhead and oper- 
ational costs. Training centers such as Joint Multinational Readiness Center will in- 
crease our interoperability with Allies. Our goal is to increase readiness from 33 
percent to 70 percent of our Regular Army BCTs, allowing the Army to balance com- 
batant command force requirements while maintaining surge capability — but we 
need consistent resources to get there. We are also increasing funding for our indi- 
vidual and institutional training. Funding increases focus on leader development, 
entry-level training and flight training. This allows the Army to develop its future 
leaders, prepare its soldiers to operate in today’s dynamic combat environment and 
provide trained and ready soldiers to meet combatant commanders’ requirements. 

The Army continues to make progress in integrating the unique capabilities of 
each of its components to support the needs of the combatant commanders. As part 
of the Army’s Total Force Policy, the U.S. Army Forces Command is leading the way 
by partnering every Guard and Reserve division and brigade with a Regular Army 
peer unit. The Army is also piloting a program to assign Guard and Reserve per- 
sonnel directly to each Regular Army corps and division headquarters. For example, 
the Reserve component rapidly provided support capabilities in support of Operation 
United Assistance in Liberia to augment and replace elements of the initial Active 
component response. 

As we transition from combat operations in Afghanistan, our Army is focused on 
our ability to rapidly deploy forces around the world in order to meet the needs of 
our combatant commanders. To do this, we enhanced prepositioned equipment sets 
and created activity sets to support operations in Europe, the Pacific and around 
the world. Activity sets are prepositioned sets of equipment that enable U.S. region- 
ally-aligned forces and multinational partners in Europe to train and operate. We 
have also reinvigorated our Emergency Deployment Readiness Exercise program 
and enhanced the en route mission command capability of our Global Response 
Force. The President’s budget request provides sufficient capability to respond in 
each geographical combatant command’s area of responsibility. 

The Army continues to be a good steward of the resources appropriated for re- 
placement, recapitalization and repair of materiel returning from operations con- 
ducted in Afghanistan. In 2014, the Army efficiently synchronized equipment retro- 
grade out of theater. Redeployment and retrograde operations remain on schedule; 
however, the Army continues to forecast a need for reset funding for 3 years after 
redeplojunent of the last piece of equipment from theater. A steady, responsible 
drawdown of personnel and equipment demonstrates good stewardship of resources 
while facilitating transition to the post-2014 Resolute Support Mission in Afghani- 
stan. In addition, we identified almost $2 billion of potential requirement reductions 
in Contractor Logistics and Training Support, and took advantage of our wartime 
reset program to reduce Depot Maintenance by over $1.3 billion over 5 years. These 
changes allowed the Army to increase the capability of its prepositioned stocks pro- 
gram without an increase in the associated costs. 

The proliferation of information and communications technologies increases the 
momentum of human interaction, creating a constantly shifting geopolitical land- 
scape. An Army that is globally engaged and regionally aligned requires access at 
the point of need, robust network capacity and capability that is tailorable and scal- 
able. The Army’s strategy is to effectively leverage joint networks, transition to 
cloud-based solutions and services, reduce the culture of controlling network re- 
sources and divest legacy systems to make way for resources to build network mod- 
ernization. Over time, this will significantly boost information technology oper- 
ational efficiency, improve mission effectiveness and posture the Army to more 
quickly adapt and innovate. 

The Army continually seeks incremental improvements to its institutional organi- 
zations, processes and business systems in order to provide ready forces in the most 
fiscally responsible way for the Nation. The Army is expanding its efforts to control 
the cost of business operations by reducing the size of headquarters units, which we 
view as a fiscal imperative. Progressive fielding of Enterprise Resource Planning 
systems is enhancing accountability, changing business processes and enabling the 
retirement of legacy systems that will ultimately reduce our overall costs. Our work- 
force is adapting to new systems and processes inherent in increased internal con- 
trols and enterprise connectivity across business domains. Army leaders are actively 
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engaged in change management and committed to meeting audit readiness goals 
and the September 2017 audit assertion of our financial statements. We continue 
to challenge the status quo, enabling the institutional Army to perform its activities 
smarter, faster and at reduced cost to provide more resources for readiness. 

ENSURING A MODERN ARMY 


Modernization 

Decreases to the Army budget over the past several years have had significant 
impacts on Army modernization and threaten our ability to retain overmatch 
through the next decade. Since 2011, the Army has ended 20 programs, delayed 125 
and restructured 124. Between 2011 and 2015, Research and Development and Ac- 
quisition accounts plunged 35 percent from $31 billion to $20 billion. Procurement 
alone dropped from $21.3 billion to $13.9 billion. We estimate sequestration will af- 
fect over 80 Army programs. Major impacts include delays in equipping to support 
expeditionary forces, delays in combat vehicle and aviation modernization, increases 
in sustainment costs to fix older equipment and increases in capability gaps. 

Our intent is to modernize and equip soldiers with effective, affordable and sus- 
tainable equipment that is ready and tailorable to support the full range of combat- 
ant command requirements. The President’s budget request would provide over $2 
billion to address the growing gaps in our modernization accounts. Even with this 
additional funding, modernization remains more than $3 billion short of the histor- 
ical average as a percentage of the Army’s budget. 

The Army will continue to protect Science and Technology (S&T) investments crit- 
ical to identifying, developing and demonstrating technology options that inform and 
enable affordable capabilities for the soldier. S&T efforts will foster innovation, mat- 
uration and demonstration of technology-enabled capabilities, meiximizing the poten- 
tial of emergent game-changing landpower technologies. Key investments include 
Joint Multi-Role Helicopter, the foundation for the Army’s Future Vertical Lift capa- 
bility; combat vehicle prototyping; assured Position, Navigation and Timing and en- 
hancing cyber operations and network protections. We continue to explore the possi- 
bilities of cyber, high-energy laser, materials, human performance and quantum 
science technologies for a variety of applications. 

The centerpiece of the Army’s Modernization Strategy continues to be the soldier 
and the squad. The Army’s objective is to rapidly integrate technologies and applica- 
tions that empower, protect and unburden the soldier and our formations, thus pro- 
viding the soldier with the right equipment, at the right time, to accomplish the as- 
signed mission. The Army will support this priority by investing in technologies that 
provide the soldier and squad with advanced warfighting capabilities such as en- 
hanced weapon effects, next generation optics and night vision devices, advanced 
body armor and individual protective equipment, unmanned aerial systems, ground- 
based robots and soldier power systems. 

Improvements to mission command will facilitate the decisionmaking of leaders 
and soldiers across all tactical echelons for Unified Land Operations in support of 
the Joint Force and allies. The Army will develop and field a robust, integrated tac- 
tical mission command network linking command posts, and extending out to the 
tactical edge and across platforms. We will build enhanced mission command capa- 
bilities and platform integration by fielding software applications for the Common 
Operating Environment, while working to converge operations and intelligence net- 
works. Based on the current and projected demands for ISR, the Army adjusted the 
Gray Eagle unmanned aerial system program’s fielding schedule to make more as- 
sets available to strategic and operational commanders this year. The Army also ex- 
panded the Aerial Intelligence Brigade with an additional 18 Gray Eagles for a total 
of 36 aircraft, and an increase from 48 to 165 soldiers per company. 

With respect to combat platforms, and those desired to enable greater protected 
mobility, the Army’s objective is to consider the most stressing contingency oper- 
ations and make its fleets more capable. In addition to the Apache AH-64E and 
Blackhawk UH-60M investments, which support the Army’s Aviation Restructure 
Initiative, the Army will continue development of the Armored Multi-Purpose Vehi- 
cle to replace the obsolete Ml 13 family of vehicles and begin to produce the Joint 
Light Tactical family of vehicles. The Army will also continue to make improve- 
ments to the survivability, lethality, mobility and protection of the Abrams tank, 
Bradley Infantry Fighting Vehicle and Paladin self-propelled howitzer fleets. While 
resource constraints will force the Army to delay new system development and in- 
vestment in the next generation of capabilities, we will execute incremental up- 
grades to increase capabilities and modernize existing systems. 

Few choices remain if modernization accounts continue to bear the brunt of se- 
questration. Most programs are already at minimum economic sustaining levels. 
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and further reductions will rapidly increase the number of cancellations. Those pro- 
grams remaining will have higher unit costs and extended acquisition schedules. Se- 
questration will create severe reductions in buying power and further delays filling 
capability gaps, forcing the Army to tier modernization — creating a situation of 
“haves and have nots” in the force. Rapid regeneration to fill modernization gaps 
and the ability to ensure interoperable, networked formations will come at a pre- 
mium in cost and time. Most complex systems in production now take 24-36 months 
to deliver once Congress appropriates funding, while new starts or restarts take 
even longer. To address the steep reductions in modernization accounts, the Army 
emphasizes early affordability reviews, establishing cost caps (funding and procure- 
ment objectives), synchronizing multiple processes and divesting older equipment 
quickly. 

Organic and Commercial Industrial Base 

The Army’s Industrial Base consists of Government-owned (organic) and commer- 
cial industrial capability and capacity that must be readily available to manufacture 
and repair items during both peacetime and national emergencies. We are concerned 
that we will not be able to retain an Army Industrial Base that provides unique 
capabilities, sustains the capacity for reversibility and meets the manufacturing and 
repair materiel demands of the Joint Force. In the Commercial Industrial Base, 
prime suppliers have increased their role as integrators, and delegated key innova- 
tion and development roles to a vast and complex network of sub-tier suppliers. 
Sub-tier suppliers have responded with their own complex network of suppliers, 
some of which are small, highly skilled and defense dependent firms — these small 
and specialized firms serve as the warning indicator that gauges the health of the 
overall industrial base. In fiscal year 2014, the Army identified those commercial 
sector industrial capabilities vital to our national defense and sustainment of a cred- 
ible and capable smaller force. We must continue to protect these capabilities. 

Cyber 

Network dominance and defense is an integral part of our national security, and 
the Army is focused on proactively providing increased capability to the Joint Force. 
With the evolving cyber environment, the Army has been proactively adapting to 
cyber threats and vulnerabilities by transforming processes, organizations and oper- 
ating practices. As the Army restructures LandWarNet to support operations world- 
wide, it is imperative we rapidly innovate and fund network and cyber infrastruc- 
ture, services, security, and capabilities. 

A number of institutional transformations are in place or ongoing to build and 
sustain the Army’s future cyberspace force requirements. To be more agile and re- 
sponsive, while improving unity of command and synchronization of cyberspace op- 
erations, we have consolidated Army Cyber Command (ARCYBER), 2nd Army and 
the Joint Force Headquarters-Cyber under one commander. The Army has estab- 
lished the Cyber Center of Excellence at Fort Gordon, GA, and will serve as our 
focal point to drive change across the Army. The proponent lead for cyberspace oper- 
ations shifted from ARCYBER to the Cyber Center of Excellence under the U.S. 
Army’s Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC). Additionally, we established 
an Army Cyber Institute at West Point to collaborate with government partners, in- 
dustry and other higher education institutions to develop cyber solutions. The cre- 
ation of a cyber network defender enlisted specialty and the Cyber Branch within 
the officer corps was an effort to help focus and manage the Army’s cyber talent. 

In terms of new and emerging initiatives, ARCYBER and the acquisition commu- 
nity are pursuing ways to bring capabilities, including big data analytics, to Army 
operations in order to improve our cyber defense capability. We play a vital role in 
cyber operations across the DOD and the Joint Force by providing Cyber Protection 
Teams and Cyber Support Teams. Recent DOD decisions have resulted in the pur- 
suit of a defense-wide global implementation of network modernization, including 
the Joint Regional Security Stacks, to enhance the security of our networks. We con- 
tinually conduct assessments to better understand cyber vulnerabilities in our com- 
bat platforms and communications systems. We must make prudent investments in 
our cyber infrastructure, including facilities, networks and equipment to ensure a 
capable force. The Army is currently reviewing cyber training range capabilities and 
capacities to better assess future requirements. All these efforts will generate 
resourcing requirements, which will have to compete against other equally urgent 
priorities within the Army. 

Installations, Water and Energy 

Since 2012, as the Army implemented several rounds of budget reductions, our 
installation programs have seen dramatically reduced services and sustainment. Al- 
though we have survived for 2 years at these reduced funding levels by deferring 
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critical facility maintenance and cutting back on services, should the increases pro- 
posed by the President not materialize, we will seriously impair our facilities and 
have to permanently reduce important programs and services. Even with these in- 
creased funds, facilities maintenance is funded at only 79 percent in fiscal year 
2016, which translates to higher future repair and renovation costs. 

As stated in previous testimony, we need another round of BRAC. We simply have 
too much surplus infrastructure and will have even more as we downsize. We are 
already in the process of separating nearly 152,000 soldiers, and sequestration 
would force us to separate another 60,000 — for a total reduction of 212,000. In addi- 
tion, we have reduced over 50,000 civilians from these same installations. Without 
a BRAC and the realized cost savings, the only alternative is to make additional 
cuts in training, manpower and modernization to make up for shortages in installa- 
tion funding. These are not cuts we can afford to make. To date, we have been able 
to mitigate the adverse impact by focusing reductions on Europe and eliminating 
facilities not associated with U.S. installations. Through analysis and evaluation, we 
continue to examine other ways to reduce infrastructure within our authorities 
around the world. We are now reducing personnel at U.S. installations and we ex- 
pect excess facility capacity will be about 18 percent Army-wide when we reach the 
end strength ramp of 490,000 for the Regular Army in fiscal year 2015. 

To improve the resilience and efficiency of our remaining infrastructure today and 
in future years, the Army will continue its efforts to increase energy efficiency, ex- 
pand the use of onsite renewable energy, reduce water consumption, and reduce 
waste generation. This year, we will issue an Energy and Sustainability Strategy 
that focuses on building resiliency. Implementation of this strategy will facilitate 
continuity of operations and improve the Army’s energy, water and sustainability 
posture. These actions will also enhance the Army’s ability to mitigate and adapt 
to the deleterious effects of climate change. 

SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS COMMITTED TO OUR ARMY AND PROFESSION 

We must never forget our soldiers will bear the burden of our decisions with their 
lives and health. As Army professionals, we must do ever 3 dhing possible to maintain 
the trust of our soldiers, civilians, and families who selflessly sacrifice so much. 
Today, they trust that we properly prepare them with the right tools and resources 
necessary to accomplish the missions that take them into harm’s way. To ensure 
the Army maintains the trust of the American people we serve, the Army is evalu- 
ating ways to further develop our military and civilian professionals, and ensure an 
uncompromising culture of accountability exists at every level of command. As the 
Army prepares for the environment that lies ahead, we must anticipate the unique 
ethical and moral challenges the future may present, and remain committed to de- 
veloping Army Professionals of Competence, Commitment, and Character. 

The Army Ethic defines the moral principles that guide us in the conduct of our 
missions, performance of duty and all aspects of life. Our ethic is reflected in law, 
Army Values, creeds, oaths, ethos and shared beliefs embedded within Army cul- 
ture. It inspires and motivates all of us to make right decisions and to take right 
actions at all times. The Army Ethic is the heart of our shared professional identity, 
our sense of who we are, our purpose in life and why and how we serve the Amer- 
ican people. To violate the Army Ethic is to break our sacred bond of trust with each 
other and with those whom we serve. Army Professionals must fulfill distinctive 
roles as honorable servants, military experts and stewards of our profession. 

Adaptive Army Leaders for a Complex World 

The Army Operating Concept will require evolutionary change as we deal with 
the growing complexity of the operational environment, and this change begins by 
changing mindsets. The Army’s competitive advantage, today and into the future, 
will always be our soldiers and civilians. Our top priority is to develop agile and 
adaptive leaders at the tactical, operational and strategic levels. Today and into the 
future, the Army must provide well-led and highly trained soldiers organized into 
tailorable and scalable organizations that provide our Nation’s leaders an array of 
options, both lethal and nonlethal, across the entire range of missions. The Army 
Leader Development Strategy calls for the development of leaders through a career- 
long synthesis of training, education and experiences acquired through opportunities 
in institutional, operational, broadening and self-development learning formats, sup- 
ported by peer and developmental relationships. Leader development and optimized 
soldier performance are directly linked to the Army’s ability to operate in the future. 
We must develop multidimensional, adaptive and innovative leaders who thrive in 
decentralized, dynamic and interconnected environments. 

Leader development is the deliberate, continuous and progressive process — built 
on a foundation of trust and founded in Army values — that grows soldiers and civil- 
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ians into competent, committed professional leaders of character. As an institution 
transitioning from extended combat rotations, we must regain our expertise as 
trainers and improve the support and delivery of realistic training. Home station 
and centralized training must leverage both current and emergent technologies and 
integrate the latest capabilities, such as cyber; hybrid threats and joint, inter- 
organizational and multinational organizations. 

Today’s combat environment requires dynamic leaders and soldiers. To ensure all 
soldiers are adequately prepared, entry-level soldier training focuses on fostering in- 
dividual resiliency, battlefield skills. Army values and developing the credentials to 
succeed in the Army and excel afterward. The NCO development model is a delib- 
erate, analytical and data-driven process that constantly evaluates and adjusts to 
ensure all leaders have the right tools to lead and mentor others in today’s and to- 
morrow’s dynamic worlds. This model is collectively known as NCO 2020, which 
looks at training from the operational, institutional and self-development domains 
to ensure a career of lifelong learning and of harnessing experience and proficiency 
at all levels. This includes a revamping of the NCO education system and a renewed 
emphasis on individual and collective task training to help mitigate the effects of 
a reduction in Combat Training Center rotations. 

Today, the Army is expanding broadening opportunities for its NCOs, warrant of- 
ficers, and officers with programs like Training with Industry, Strategic Broadening 
Seminars and the Congressional Fellowship Program. Broadening and educational 
experiences for senior field grade through general officers is also an area that must 
not be overlooked. Developing well-rounded senior leaders who are capable of effec- 
tively communicating the needs and capabilities of the profession to Civilian leaders 
within the larger context of national concerns is critical to the Nation. 

It is imperative that our leaders and organizations are capable of thriving in joint 
interorganizational and multinational teams, and that they seamlessly integrate 
multi-domain effects from air, sea, space, cyber, or land. This places a premium on 
innovation — on leveraging current and emerging concepts and technologies both 
today and going forward. Encouraging innovation and empowering all leaders with 
the skills required to win in a complex world, manage complex institutional proc- 
esses and influence strategic decisionmaking within a broader operating environ- 
ment is paramount to the Army’s future. 

More than 260,000 people working in nearly 500 unique job series — about 20 per- 
cent of the Total Army Force — comprise the Army Civilian corps. Given the size, 
complexity, impact and importance of the civilian cohort to the Army, we estab- 
lished the Army Civilian Workforce Transformation (CWT). CWT is the Army’s stra- 
tegic campaign to transform the Army’s civilian cohort for the future and develop 
a more adaptable, capable and technically proficient Army civilian who is well 
grounded as a leader. 

Soldier 2020 and Increased Opportunities for Women 

In 2012, the Army initiated a deliberate Service-wide effort — Soldier 2020 — to en- 
sure our units are filled with the best-qualified soldiers. This effort includes opening 
previously closed positions and occupational specialties to women, while maintaining 
our combat effectiveness. The Soldier 2020 initiative seeks to remove as many bar- 
riers as possible and allow talented people — regardless of gender — to serve in any 
position in which they are capable of performing to standard. 

Over the past 27 months, we have opened 6 previously closed Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties and over 55,000 positions across all Army components to women. 
This includes opening 1,562 positions in U.S. Army Special Operations Command, 
including the 160th Special Operations Aviation Regiment. The Army is validating 
gender-neutral physical standards and completing a gender integration study, work 
that will inform decisions on opening the 14 remaining Military Occupational Spe- 
cialties currently closed to women. Once the study is completed, we will make a rec- 
ommendation to the Secretary of Defense on opening as many as 166,000 positions 
across the Active and Reserve components to our women in uniform. As part of the 
Soldier 2020 initiative, the Army Ranger School assessment program will begin this 
spring to assess female soldiers and officers into Army Ranger School. The Army 
continues to proceed in an incremental and scientific-based approach to integrating 
women into previously closed units, positions and occupations while preserving unit 
readiness, cohesion, discipline and morale. The Army will complete all actions to 
meet Office of the Secretary of Defense requirements prior to January 1, 2016. 

Sexual Harassment ! Assault Response and Prevention (SHARP) Program 

From the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Army down to our newest soldiers, 
we continue to attack the complex challenges of sexual assault. While we have made 
progress, much work remains. Sexual assault is a crime that violates the core values 
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on which the Army functions, and sexual harassment shatters good order and dis- 
cipline. Sexual harassment and sexual assault must be stamped out, and doing so 
remains a top priority throughout the Army. Commanders, the Chain of Command, 
and the Uniform Code of Military Justice provide the vital tools needed to prosecute 
offenders and hold all soldiers and leaders appropriately responsible. 

Across the Army, we are committed to maintaining momentum in Army SHARP 
and making further advances along our five lines of efforts: Prevention, Investiga- 
tion, Accountability, Advocacy and Assessment. In the last year, our efforts along 
the Prevention Line of Effort resulted in actions such as consolidating SHARP train- 
ing under TRADOC and Initial Entry Training and Professional Military Education 
to increase the quality and accessibility of our prevention tools. Our Investigation 
Line of Effort showed advances in Special Victim capabilities and Trial Counsel As- 
sistance Programs. The Accountability Line of Effort had successes through our Spe- 
cial Victim Investigation and Prosecution capability and through tools such as Com- 
mand Climate Surveys and Commander 360 degree assessments. Our Advocacy 
Line of Effort resulted in initial indicators of progress in establishing SHARP re- 
source centers in over 12 installations. We continue to see interim progress along 
our Assessment Line of Effort as noted in the President’s report and we continue 
to closely monitor the established metrics to measure compliance. 

In sum, we have seen some progress as evident in the recent statistics outlined 
in the 2014 “Department of Defense Report to the President of the United States 
on Sexual Assault Prevention and Response” that indicate a decrease in unwanted 
sexual contact in fiscal year 2014 compared to fiscal year 2012. Within the Army, 
survey-estimated rates of unwanted sexual contact for the past year decreased sig- 
nificantly for active duty women (4.6 percent), compared to fiscal year 2012 (7.1 per- 
cent). In addition, reporting data demonstrates more victims are coming forward to 
report sexual harassment and sexual assault. In fiscal year 2014, sexual assault re- 
porting in the Army increased by 12 percent over the previous year. We view this 
as a vote of confidence and a sign of increased trust in our leaders, in our response 
services and in changing Army culture. The decline in prevalence of unwanted sex- 
ual contact, combined with the increase in reports received, suggests the Army’s ef- 
forts to prevent sexual assault and build victim confidence in our response system 
are making progress. Nevertheless, we must continue to work on fostering a climate 
where individuals are not afraid of retaliation or stigma for reporting a crime by 
ensuring individuals, units, organizations and specifically commanders and leaders 
understand their responsibilities. Retaliation takes many forms and originates from 
many sources — leaders, family, friends and, most pervasively, peer to peer. Retalia- 
tion in its simplest form is bull 3 dng. It is intimidation that deters people from act- 
ing. It enables offenders, threatens survivors, pushes bystanders to shy from action, 
and breeds a culture of complacence. Retaliation has no place in the Army and we 
must stamp it out. 

Sexual Assault Response Coordinators and Sexual Assault Prevention and Re- 
sponse Victim Advocates are now credentialed through the DOD Sexual Assault Ad- 
vocate Certification Program, and the Army’s SHARP Academy is expanding their 
knowledge, skills and abilities. Based on national experts’ guidance, the Army’s Sex- 
ual Assault Medical Forensic Examiner’s course now surpasses Department of Jus- 
tice requirements and establishes a best practice for all DOD to follow. 

The chain of command is at the center of any solution to combat sexual assault 
and harassment, and we must ensure it remains fully engaged, involved and vigi- 
lant. Toward this end, we enhanced the Officer and Enlisted Evaluation Reporting 
Systems to assess how officers and NCOs are meeting their commitments — holding 
them accountable through mandatory comments on how those leaders are acting to 
foster a climate of dignity and respect and their adherence to our SHARP program. 
With commanders at the center of our efforts, we will continue to decrease the prev- 
alence of sexual assault through prevention and encourage greater reporting of the 
crime. We expect to see reporting numbers to continue to rise. As our efforts to en- 
force discipline, prosecute offenders and eliminate criminal behavior mature, we ex- 
pect the number of sexual assaults occurring within the Army to eventually de- 
crease. There is no place for sexual harassment or sexual assault in our Army or 
our society. 

The problems of sexual assault and sexual harassment will only be solved when 
every soldier, civilian, and family member stands up and unequivocally acts to 
stamp it out. Together, we have an obligation to do all we can to safeguard Amer- 
ica’s sons and daughters, as well as maintain trust between soldiers, civilians, fami- 
lies, and the Nation. Army leaders, at every level of the chain of command, are 
doing this through prevention, investigation, accountability, advocacy and assess- 
ments. 
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MAINTAINING THE PREMIER ALL VOLUNTEER ARMY 

As we shape the force of the future, we must enhance force readiness, while tak- 
ing care of the men and women who serve. This means, while providing combatant 
commanders with versatile and trained forces, we also have an obligation to support 
our soldiers, families and civilians while they serve in the Army, and as they transi- 
tion back to civilian life. Those who make up the Total Army — soldiers, families and 
civilians; Regular Army, Army National Guard, and Army Reserve — represent its 
strength. “Total Army Strong” expresses our enduring commitment to soldiers, fami- 
lies, and civilians, and to sustain a system of programs and services to mitigate the 
unique demands of military life, foster life skills, strengthen resilience and promote 
a strong and ready Army. “Total Army Strong” provides commanders flexibility to 
prioritize and adjust programs and services, regardless of geographic location. 

We recognize that attracting and retaining highly-qualified individuals in all 
three components is critical to readiness. However, the stronger economy, including 
lower unemployment, poses challenges to recruiting and retention in fiscal year 
2016. Due to obesity, medical conditions and other reasons, less than one-third of 
otherwise-eligible Americans would even qualify for military service. Though we face 
recruiting challenges in fiscal year 2016, we will man our formations with highly- 
qualified and diverse soldiers by continuing and strengthening those recruitment 
and retention programs that best enhance and sustain the All-Volunteer Army. 

Ready and Resilient Campaign 

We must support and appropriately resource the Army’s Ready and Resilient 
Campaign. This campaign provides holistic, evidence-based tools, training and re- 
sources to our commands and leaders who care for our soldiers, civilians, and family 
members so they can strengthen their resilience and achieve and sustain personal 
readiness. The Army’s Ready and Resilient capabilities improve the physical, emo- 
tional, and psychological resilience of the entire force, attack the foundation of acts 
of indiscipline and prevent negative behaviors from escalating to damaging events 
such as suicide or sexual assault. We must ensure the overall readiness and resil- 
ience of the Total Army Family through optimal sleep, activity and nutrition — the 
Performance Triad. The Performance Triad strengthens individual and unit readi- 
ness through a comprehensive approach that promotes leadership and behavior 
change strategies to improve personal and unit readiness and resilience, as well as 
physical, emotional, and cognitive dominance through optimized sleep, physical ac- 
tivity, and nutrition. The Performance Triad empowers leaders to coach and mentor 
health readiness using technology to actuate behaviors that support lasting cultural 
change as a mandate of the Army profession. 

Soldier for Life 

Soldier for Life is not just a program; it is a change in mindset. One way we en- 
courage this frame of mind is through senior leader and installation engagements, 
as well as changes in training curriculum. We want soldiers to understand and be- 
lieve from the time they come into the Army and for the rest of their lives, that 
they deserve our utmost care and attention throughout the soldier lifecycle — “Once 
a Soldier, always a Soldier ... a Soldier for Life!” As soldiers return to civilian life, 
they will continue to influence young people to join the Army and, along with retired 
soldiers, will connect communities across the Nation with its Army. 

As we reduce the Army’s end strength, we owe it to our soldiers and their families 
to facilitate their transition to civilian life. The Army supports continuum of service 
initiatives to help in this effort by communicating the benefits of continued service 
in the Reserve Components. Additionally, the “Soldier for Life” Program connects 
Army, governmental and community efforts to facilitate the successful reintegration 
of our soldiers and families back into communities across the Nation through net- 
works in employment, education and health. Our pre- and post-retirement services 
ensure those who served become and remain leaders in their community. For exam- 
ple, we have developed strong relationships with government, nongovernment, and 
private sector entities to include direct collaboration with the Departments of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Labor, and the Chamber of Commerce to bring employment summits 
to installations worldwide. 


CLOSING 

We face a period of critical decisions that will impact the Army’s capability and 
capacity for the next decade. It is important that we make the right decisions now. 
The operational and fiscal environments are straining the Army as we attempt to 
balance end strength, readiness and modernization to meet current demands while 
building the foundations of a force that can meet future challenges. The velocity of 
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instability continues to increase worldwide, whether of ISIL and terrorism in Iraq, 
Syria, and Yemen; anarchy and extremism in North Africa; Russian belligerence; 
provocation by North Korea; or complex humanitarian assistance requirements and 
the unpredictable nature of disaster relief missions. But despite all of this, we con- 
tinue to reduce our military capabilities, degrade readiness and erode trust with the 
specter of sequestration. We ask the help of Congress to eliminate sequestration and 
provide our soldiers with greater predictability in these uncertain times. We must 
not reduce the Army below 980,000 soldiers and leave the Army unprepared to meet 
Defense Strategic Guidance or respond to some unforeseen event. 

Our strategic partnership with Congress is absolutely critical to the Army’s suc- 
cess. Simply put, our soldiers and civilians could not do what they do each day with- 
out your support. Our Army needs congressional support now more than ever. The 
decisions we make this year and next on our fiscal policy, and related end strength, 
readiness and modernization will directly impact the security of the United States 
and the world for decades to come. Today, we have the most capable and profes- 
sional Army in the world. Our soldiers have gained invaluable experience and exper- 
tise; built relationships among interagency partners, allies and each other and de- 
veloped an intimate understanding of the world we live in. As we reduce the size 
of our Army, each soldier leaving the ranks takes with him or her invaluable experi- 
ences and a deep understanding that has come at great cost and is impossible to 
replace in short order. 

We look forward to working with Congress to ensure the Army is capable of ful- 
filling its many missions, while continuing to be good stewards of the taxpayers’ 
money. Despite ongoing fiscal uncertainties, we are pleased to report profes- 
sionalism and morale within the Army remains strong. Whether advising and as- 
sisting in Afghanistan and Iraq, supporting allies in Europe and the Republic of 
Korea, serving in the homeland or engaging our partners around the world, the in- 
domitable spirit of our greatest assets, our soldiers — our Nation’s Trusted Profes- 
sionals — stands ready: Ready to safeguard our Nation’s liberty, deter aggression and 
protect our national interests at home and abroad. With your assistance, we will 
continue to resource the best-trained, best-equipped, and best-led fighting force in 
the world: the U.S. Army. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary James? 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEBORAH LEE JAMES, SECRETARY OF 

THE AIR FORCE 

Ms. James. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Reed and the rest of the committee. We very much appreciate the 
opportunity to come before you today. It certainly is an honor for 
me to be here as always with my wingman. General Mark Welsh, 
a phenomenal leader, and with my colleagues as well. Secretary 
McHugh and General Odierno from the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning — or this afternoon rather, I would 
like to share with you some of my key takeaways that I have accu- 
mulated over the last 15 months that I have had the privilege to 
serve as the Secretary of the Air Force. You have already touched 
upon several of them. So this is really a foot stomp on my part. 

So, number one, is that today we indeed are the smallest Air 
Force that we have ever been since our inception as an air force 
in the year 1947. Moreover, our aircraft in the Air Force are the 
oldest that they have ever been. 27 years of age is the average age, 
and that means that a lot of our fleets are actually substantially 
older than 27 years of age. Here is perhaps the most shocking sta- 
tistic of all. The chairman already said it. But more than half of 
our combat Air Force is not sufficiently ready today for a high-end 
fight. Moreover, we certainly all know that the budgets are ex- 
tremely tight, and all of these factors are coming together at a time 
when world conditions are as unpredictable and dangerous as cer- 
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tainly I can ever remember them ever being, at least in the 34 
years that I have been working on defense issues. 

Now, your Air Force is worlang very, very hard to meet the com- 
batant commanders’ most urgent needs, but I have to join with my 
colleague. Secretary McHugh, in saying that if we are forced to live 
with the sequestration level budget, simply we will not be able to 
sustain this pace. Put plainly, sequestration I believe will place 
American lives at greater risk and that will be the case both here 
at home and abroad. Under sequestration, we will not be able to 
simultaneously defeat one adversary in one part of the world, deny 
a second adversary elsewhere, their objectives, as well as defend 
the homeland. That, of course, is our strategy, and under seques- 
tration, I am telling you we cannot do it all simultaneously. 

Mr. Chairman, at a recent hearing on sequestration, you said if 
we continue with these arbitrary defense cuts, we will harm our 
military’s ability to keep us safe. I just want to say I think you are 
absolutely correct, and this is simply not acceptable. Something has 
to give. We thank you, Mr. Chairman and other members of the 
committee, because we know that you are working hard to get se- 
questration lifted, and we just ask you to please keep that up be- 
cause we do need it lifted permanently. 

Now, rather than simply living with the forced sequestration lev- 
els and submitting a budget under those levels, instead we are 
looking for a budget figure in fiscal year 2016 which is substan- 
tially closer to what we need. For the Air Force, this means about 
a $10 billion differential in fiscal year 2016, $10 billion more than 
what sequestration level funding would ordinarily provide to the 
Air Force. This $10 billion increase provides both the forces needed 
to meet our most pressing combatant commander requirements, 
and it also makes the most important investments in our top prior- 
ities. Here are our top priorities. 

Number one, taking care of people. There is a lot in this budget 
as it relates to people, but the number one priority on people that 
I want to call to your attention is that General Welsh and I firmly 
believe that this downsizing that we have been going through for 
the better part of 20-some years has to stop. If anything, we think 
we may have gone too far, which is precisely why we are calling 
for a modest upward adjustment in our total force end strength of 
about 6,600. That will be some to the active duty, some to the 
Guard, and some to the Reserve. Indeed, Mr. Reed, one of the rea- 
sons why we know now we have downsized perhaps too much is be- 
cause our High Velocity Analysis (HVA), which came from the 
Guard and Reserve follow-up report, indicated that we are short in 
every single component. So we think we need a modest upward ad- 
justment. That will help us to alleviate strains in our nuclear en- 
terprise, in our cyber arena, as well as in maintenance. There are 
a number of other areas as well. We have a program for Remotely 
Piloted Aircraft (RPA), which we can talk about in the questions 
and answers (Q&A). 

Our second priority is getting the balance right between the 
readiness of today and modernizing for tomorrow. Now, General 
Welsh and I both consulted very closely with our combatant com- 
manders as we built this budget, and we consulted closely with our 
sister Services as well. I can tell you the number one thing that 
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the combatant commanders say they want from our Air Force is 
more intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR), ISR, ISR. 
That is the number one priority. So this budget, which is before 
you, ramps up support to the most urgent needs of ISR, to include 
support for 60 steady state ISR patrols, as well as extending the 
life of the U-2 and the AWACS programs. We will also support 
vital space programs, strengthen the nuclear enterprise. We will 
fund our flying hours to the maximum executable level. We will in- 
vest in weapons system sustainment, and ensure that combat exer- 
cises like the Red Flags and the Green Flags remain strong. All of 
that is the readiness of today, but the readiness of tomorrow, mod- 
ernization is important as well. 

When it comes to modernization, strengthening the nuclear en- 
terprise remains the Air Force’s number one mission priority, and 
we have quite a lot in this 5-year plan for the nuclear enterprise. 
There are our top three modernization programs, the KC-46, the 
F-35, the long-range strike bomber. All of those are supported in 
this budget submission. In addition, we will make important in- 
vestments in space, science and technology, and other areas. 

Finally, priority number three and the last priority is what we 
call “make every dollar count,” and that is because we get it that 
the taxpayer dollar is precious and we cannot afford to waste a sin- 
gle dollar. We are constantly looking for efficiencies and ways to do 
things differently to free up resources and to give back to our peo- 
ple some of their valuable time. 

So, for example, we took an aggressive 20 percent headquarters 
reduction in funding in fiscal year 2015, which includes civilians, 
contractors, and redirecting military personnel. We did not have to 
do it in 1 year. The Secretary of Defense’s (SecDef) challenge was 
over 5, but we did do it in 1 year because we thought it was the 
right thing to do and it would free up the dollars more quickly. 

Not only that, we have reduced our service contractor workforce, 
about $7 billion in obligations, and 30,000 contract full-time 
equivalents in the last few years. We plan to continue scrubbing 
and scrubbing and scrubbing both the civilian and the contractor 
workforce over the years. 

We also have a series of initiatives we call “bend the cost curve,” 
and we think, Mr. Chairman, these are very much in line and in 
the spirit of your acquisition reform pitch. 

So all in all, there is a lot of good in this budget, but as you said, 
Mr. Chairman, there are some hard choices as well. Even though 
we are $10 billion up from sequestration, we are still $10 billion 
down from where we were just a few years ago. So we are pro- 
posing to reduce the A-10 and to slow the growth in military com- 
pensation. For example, these are the hard choices. 

We realize these proposals are very controversial. They are not 
popular and some simply do not agree, and that there are risks as- 
sociated with all of this. We understand that. But we would just 
ask everyone to keep in mind that it gets uglier and uglier and 
uglier in terms of choices if we have to go to sequestration. 

So our Air Force under a sequestered budget would mean divest- 
ing the U-2 and the Global Hawk block 40 and the KC-lOs and 
reducing MQ-ls and MQ-9s by 10 combat air patrols and deferring 
14 F-35s, canceling the adaptive engine program. Then there 
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would be a series of reductions we would have to take in space, in 
cyber, in nuclear. Really everything under sequestration would be 
at risk. It threatens everything. 

So we thank you and we ask you to please continue to push to 
lift it permanently. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The joint prepared statement of Ms. James and General Welsh 
follows:] 

Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. Deborah Lee James and Gen. Mark A. 

Welsh III, USAF 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The U.S. Air Force is the most globally engaged air force on the planet. American 
airmen are in constant defense of our national interests, whether dropping hombs, 
commanding satellites in space, delivering humanitarian relief, or protecting the 
homeland with an array of air, space, and cyberspace capabilities our forefathers 
could never have imagined. Airmen collaborate and train with allies — expanding 
and strengthening our collective capabilities — and guarantee the global freedom of 
movement and access that Americans have come to expect. Alongside its sister Serv- 
ices, America’s Air Force delivers our Nation the power, influence, agility, and glob- 
al reach no other country currently possesses ... no matter the effort, no matter the 
odds. Our airmen are warfighters and they bring airpower to bear on behalf of 
America every day. 

But 24 years of continual combat operations, coupled with constrained and unsta- 
ble budgets, has taken its toll. America needs a force ready for a spectrum of oper- 
ations more global and complex than ever before. Instead, a relentless operations 
tempo, with fewer resources to fund, coordinate, and execute training and exercises, 
has left a force proficient in only those portions of the mission necessary for current 
operations. This is not the Air Force America expects . . . but today, it is the Air 
Force America owns. 

Today’s Air Force is the smallest and oldest it has ever been, even while the de- 
mand for airpower continues to climb. There is no excess; there is no “bench” . . . 
everything is committed. When called into action, today’s Air Force cannot respond 
in one corner of the Earth without diluting its presence elsewhere. The blanket of 
American airpower covering the globe has thinned; in places, it is nearly thread- 
bare. As we have cut our capacity, we have found our capability equally dimin- 
ished — the two qualities are inextricably linked. 

The Nation deserves an Air Force that can outmatch its most dangerous enemies 
at their peak of power — the most demanding warfighting scenario, not just the “low- 
end fight.” The President’s budget (PB) takes a critical step toward recovering that 
Air Force, but make no mistake: even at President’s budget levels, the Air Force 
remains stressed to do what the Nation asks of us. To truly reverse the erosion of 
American airpower requires sustained commitment, stability, and the decision-space 
to invest each taxpayer dollar where it can best deliver the most combat power. 

Without bold leadership today — difficult decisions and a commitment to air, space, 
and cyberspace investment — ^America’s airpower advantage is increasingly at risk. 

II. A GLOBALLY ENGAGED FORCE 

At the Nation’s call, American airmen leap to defend her interests. They respond 
at all hours, on any day, an 3 rwhere in the world, and they do it whether the require- 
ment has been planned for or not. After all, enemies (and disasters) rarely strike 
when expected. 

On the eve of 2014, the Nation — and the Air Force — planned for a relatively quiet 
year. We expected to draw down combat forces in Afghanistan, and have an oppor- 
tunity to reset and reconstitute our forces. 

Instead, the Ukraine and a resurgent Russia happened. Ebola happened. The Is- 
lamic State happened. Airmen flew 19,959 offensive sorties, releasing 8,249 weap- 
ons 1 in support of U.S. Central Command alone. Air Force tankers offloaded 172 
million gallons of fuel to Joint and coalition air forces, and airmen flew 79,445 airlift 
missions in operations on every continent.^ We kept watch over our enemies, col- 


1 These include Close Air Support, Escort, and Interdiction sorties. Data from AFCENT Air- 
power Summary 

2 Tanker Airlift Control Center Office of Public Affairs 
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lecting and analyzing over 18 million images and 1.6 million hours of full motion 
video . . . and we evacuated 6,075 wounded soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and 
civilians from the battle space. Instead of slowing down, our force sped up. 

The Air Force was equally busy at home, providing capability most Americans 
never have to think about. Airmen launched nine national security space missions — 
bolstering GPS, weather, and Space Situational Awareness capabilities to benefit 
military and civilian users alike. They engaged with allies to build America’s space 
partnerships; and worked to qualify potential new launch providers to increase com- 
petition, reduce costs, and assure American access to space in the future. Airmen 
began the long, critical work of revitalizing two of the three legs of our Nation’s nu- 
clear triad, gathering over 300 recommendations from the field on how to improve 
Air Force nuclear culture . . . and then implemented those ideas, to the tune of $50 
million in fiscal year 2014 and a planned $154 million in fiscal year 2015. 

Airmen provide access, overwatch, protection, and staying power for American 
and coalition forces the world over. They degrade adversary capabilities, and re-af- 
firm every day that America can project power anywhere in the world, at the time 
and place of our choosing. That power — that presence, at home and abroad — is 
among the strongest deterrents confronting the Nation’s would-be enemies . . . and 
protecting our national interests. 

III. CAPACITY AND CAPABILITY: A DUAL PROBLEM 

Americans have invested in airpower for well over 60 years to ensure the fight 
is never fair. But today — after many years of continual operations and a few fiscal 
upheavals — the Nation is at a crossroads, with a fundamental disconnect between 
its airpower expectations and its airpower capability. 

There was a time when the Air Force could trade some capacity in order to retain 
capability. But we have reached the point where the two are inextricable; lose any 
more capacity, and the capability will cease to exist. 

The Service’s intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) force is a sober- 
ing example of this critical nexus. In today’s warfighting environment there is near- 
ly infinite appetite for Air Force ISR^ — we simply do not have the capacity to fulfill 
it. To meet as much of the demand as possible, airmen work 10- to 12-hour shifts 
on a “7-on, 1-off’ pattern, flying over 900 hours a year — a rate that can accumulate 
a career’s worth of flying hours in a single assignment. These are combat shifts, 
physically, mentally, and emotionally taxing . . . and to get it done, they are some- 
times diverted from training that allows them to improve, advance, and build a pro- 
fessional military career. When such airmen are faced with the decision to separate 
or continue to serve, it is difficult to convince them that staying is in their best in- 
terests. We are losing them at a rate faster than we can replace them. 

At some point, no level of effort will cover the capacity gap created by continual 
worldwide operations and dwindling, uncertain budgets. The capability itself will 
fail. 

The fleet offers another case in point. Today’s Air Force is both the smallest and 
oldest it has ever been. Since Operation Desert Storm in 1991, the Air Force cut 
its total aircraft inventory from 8,600 to 5,452. During that same time period, we 
cut Active, Guard, Reserve, and civilian airmen from 946,000 to little more than 
662,000 (just 313,000 on active duty). The average age of Air Force aircraft is 27 
years, with many fleets substantially older. 

The newest B-52 bomber is 53 years old. In at least one Air Force family, three 
generations of airmen have piloted the Stratofortress, in combat engagements from 
Vietnam to Operation Enduring Freedom (see boxed text below). 


^ A return to sequestration would result in 50 percent of the high-altitude ISR missions being 
flown today no longer being available. Commanders would lose 30 percent of their ability to col- 
lect intelligence and targeting data against moving vehicles on the battlefield. 
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Three Generations of B-S2 Airmen 

Captain Daniel Welch graduated from the Air Force Academy In 2008, and began flying the B-52 in March 
of 2010. Hrs father, Lieutenant Colonel Don Welch, was assigned to Guam in the early 1980s, a B-52 flight 
crew member during the Cold War And Daniel s grandfather. Colonel Don Sprague, flew "the mighty B-52' 
in combat missions in Vietnam, earning the Distinguished Flying Cross for his service 

The B-52 that Daniel's grandfather flew was designed in the 1950s for its strategic strike capability, 
deterring direct aggression from our enemies II was capable and it was credible Under current 
recapllalization plans, the Air Force will try to keep this venerable airplane flying until at least 2040 lhal is 
enough years to let a foudh generation of the Sprague-Wetch family grow, graduate, and fly the B-52 as 
well. But how capable, and by extension how credible, will a 90-year-old bomber be in the world 25 years 
from today’’ 

The Nation broadly invested in capacity to cover the globe decades ago out if we do not have capaaty 
with the nght capability to meets today's needs, what is perceived as credible capability is merely an illusion 


By automobile standards, 12 fleets of Air Force aircraft are authorized antique li- 
cense plates in the State of Virginia. The Air Force can (and does) continue to patch 
these older platforms up and fly them in combat. But after extending their service 
life time and time again, each airframe reaches the point ■where it cannot be 
“patched up” anymore. It must be replaced or it fails. 

With aging aircraft and stressed fleets, today’s capacity, as small as it is, is some- 
thing of an illusion. The numbers are there — barely — but the capability to command 
global influence is tenuous. What was, in earlier times, a blanket of airpower cov- 
ering the globe, has been worn to mere threads. 

IV. POLICY AND PURSE STRINGS 

The world continues to change at an unprecedented pace and operational require- 
ments continue unabated. The demands for global engagement is challenging under 
any circumstance . . . but when combined with an uncertain budget environment, it 
drives the Air Force — indeed, all Services — to make incredibly difficult choices, pit- 
ting vital requirement against vital requirement. 

When budgets contract and budgetary policy is continually postponed, or written 
in a ■way that limits Service solutions to budget problems, decision-space shrinks, 
and already difficult budget choices become nearly impossible. 

In fiscal year 2012, when the Air Force originally forecast its requirements to 
meet the Defense Strategic Guidance, the Service planned an fiscal year 2016 
topline of $134 billion. Today — as enacted in fiscal year 2015, and so requested in 
the fiscal year 2016 President’s budget — that topline has decreased to $122 billion. 
In aggregate, the loss across those 5 years is $64 billion (see chart I helo^w). 



To put this into perspective, if the Air Force shut off all utilities — turned off the 
lights, the heating and air conditioning, the water supply — at all our major installa- 
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tions for 12 years'^. .. or if it quit flying for 20 months — did not burn any jet fuel 
at all for nearly 2 years ... it would save only $12 billion. Enough to buy back 1 
year of sequestered funds. Money matters; the lost capability is real; and the impact 
is going to be significant. 

In addition, both budget uncertainty and legislative programming restrictions 
have left the Air Force with very limited decision-space over the past 3 years. Tight- 
ly constrained on aircraft divestiture and denied Base Realignment and Closure, 
leaves the Service with only a few accounts to yield savings from quickly and clean- 
ly, without violating “must pay” requirements: readiness, people, and modernization. 
From these, the Air Force worked hard to identify the least catastrophic choices it 
could. 

The Air Force took risk in infrastructure. Our investment in maintenance and re- 
pair — including restoration, modernization, sustainment, and new construction to 
recapitalize Air Force facilities and infrastructure — is just 1.9 percent of the Serv- 
ice’s plant replacement value. Private industry standard is between 6 and 8 percent 
investment.® 

Unable to cut airframes we believe we need to divest or to reduce excess base ca- 
pacity; the Service has cut personnel — taking risk in human capital. Since 2001, 
even as the Nation fought in Afghanistan and Iraq, Air Force uniformed end 
strength dropped by 44,000 airmen.® We simply cannot get any smaller or we risk 
being too small to succeed. 

We have also been forced to cut into some of the programs that keep airmen and 
airpower a step ahead of the enemy at all times. In 2013, for example, an entire 
Weapons School class — which produces the world’s best tactical and operational air- 
power experts — was cancelled. 

Risk and tough choices are part of every business. The problem, for the Air Force, 
is that failure is never an option. Airmen will fix it, patch it, make do, and work 
until they drop to cover shortfalls. But asking it of them, year in and year out, risks 
unbearable strain on a force heavily engaged around the globe. 

V. DOING WHAT WE CAN 

Recognizing that budget uncertainty — and a need for fiscal restraint — may be 
here to stay, the Air Force has extended its institutional gaze out 30 years to syn- 
chronize budget and acquisition decisions with strategy. To guide this effort, in 2014 
the Service published America’s Air Force: A Call to the Future,'^ a ground-breaking 
new strategic framework. This framework calls for strategic agility to confront the 
rapidly-changing global environment, and — in conjunction with the upcoming Air 
Force Stratepc Master Plan — will provide guideposts and long-range resourcing vec- 
tors with which to make the difficult tradeoffs required in years to come. 

In the more immediate-term, the Air Force has realized value through its “Every 
Dollar Counts” (EDC) campaign. At the heart of EDC is the Secretary of the Air 
Force’s challenge to every airman to take ownership of the processes they touch and 
to look for better ways to do business. EDC initiatives run the gamut, from soliciting 
grassroots savings ideas to overhauling Air Force acquisition practices. Efforts with- 
in the campaign have reduced energy costs by approximately $1 billion, and identi- 
fied another $1.3 billion in potential savings through Better Buying Power practices 
and the Air Force’s partner initiative. Bending the Cost Curve. We project another 
$35.4 million in savings proposed by airmen, and have found opportunities to save 
$190 million over the next 5 years by analyzing War Readiness Engine require- 
ments. The savings are already planned for reinvestment in readiness, as well as 
to modernize equipment and infrastructure. 

Budgetary constraints also spurred the Air Force to re-evaluate the way it does 
business with its installations’ host communities, and seek alternatives to the status 
quo. The Air Force Community Partnerships Initiative makes unprecedented use of 
public-public and public-private (P4) partnerships, leveraging the existing resources 
and capabilities of installations, state and local communities, and commercial enti- 
ties to achieve mutual value and benefit for all. There are now 47 installations in 
the Air Force Partnership Program who identified more than 1,000 initiatives across 
the spectrum of installation services and mission support . . . and many of these ini- 
tiatives are developing further with potential application Air Force-wide. 


^This number reflects the cost of utilities only at U.S. Air Force installations — it does not re- 
flect installations investments writ large (and thus does not portray in any way the savings 
which could he associated with base realignment and closure) 

® . . . and National Research Council studies indicate that an investment between 2 and 4 per- 
cent of PRV is warranted to avoid risk of accelerated deterioration and infrastructure failure. 
6 Fiscal year 2011-fiscal year 2014 Active, Guard, and Reserve 
http://airman.dodlive.miVflles/2014/07/AF 30 ^Year Strategy 2.pdf 
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Additionally, the Air Force unequivocally relies on three strong components — Ac- 
tive, Guard, and Reserve — to sustain the force required to meet strategic uncer- 
tainty, fiscal constraint, and rapidly evolving threats head-on. The Air Force is abso- 
lutely committed to leveraging the distinct and complementary characteristics of its 
Total Force more effectively . . . and to do that, airmen must be postured to operate 
cohesively and seamlessly as one team. Over the last year, dialogue with stake- 
holders provided valuable perspective — and mutual understanding — about the nec- 
essary size and shape of the future Air Force. The Service spent 2014 thoroughly 
analyzing 80 percent of its mission areas and platforms, taking a close look at com- 
ponent balance. Over the course of the next year, the Air Force will continue evalu- 
ating the remaining 20 percent of the mission areas . . . and continue ongoing work 
to break down organizational, policy, and cultural barriers to seamless operations. 

The Air Force is a committed steward of America’s resources, saving — or avoiding 
costs — to the tune of billions of dollars through the ingenuity of airmen. Yet even 
those billions fall far short of making up the losses of the past 3 years. We need 
a stable funding profile, and support for the tough fiscal decisions required, if we 
are to meet the complex global challenges of the coming years. 

VI. AN INVESTMENT IN GLOBAL INFLUENCE 

America is an airpower nation; we have enjoyed unrivaled success in the air for 
the past 70 years. But future success is not a birthright, and air and space superi- 
ority is not an entitlement. It must be earned. Without it, American influence di- 
minishes and the U.S. military will be forced to radically change how it goes to war. 
Americans will be put in danger, and our leaders’ options will be markedly limited. 
Our adversaries know this and are taking steps to tip the balance in their favor. 

We cannot let this happen. We must invest in the force required today and invest 
in the force we will need tomorrow. 

The fiscal year 2016 President’s budget request is the result of difficult, purpose- 
ful, strategy-based resourcing decisions made to meet obligations set in the Defense 
Strategic Guidance. It aligns with Department of Defense and Air Force 30-year 
strategies; continues to regain ground in our ability to wage full-spectrum oper- 
ations; maximizes the contributions of the Total Force; reinforces investments in nu- 
clear deterrence and space control operations; emphasizes global, long-range and 
non-permissive capabilities; and focuses on unique capabilities the Air Force pro- 
vides to the joint fight. It funds our greatest asset — airmen — by halting the active 
duty manpower drawdown and reinvesting pay and compensation savings in air- 
men’s quality-of-life programs. It preserves the Air Force’s top three acquisition pri- 
orities: F-35; KC-46; and the long-range strike bomber. 

The fiscal year 2016 President’s budget request also reflects changes in the global 
landscape, bu 3 dng back combat capabilities in areas where the Air Force accepted 
risk in the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget — the E-8, Joint Surveillance and Tar- 
get Attack Radar System, and F-15C. U-2 and E-3 Airborne Warning and Control 
System divestment is rephased to fiscal year 2019, so we can continue to operate 
those platforms and meet combatant commanders’ most urgent needs. We’ve in- 
creased funding for the nuclear enterprise, space, cyber, ISR, and command and con- 
trol improvements, investing in the Nation’s strategic deterrence and high demand 
airpower assets. 

This budget cannot stand alone — it must serve as a point of departure for future 
years’ stable, committed investment in global airpower for America. A return to se- 
questration-level funding will devastate readiness and modernization; it will force 
the Air Force to depart from a long-term, strategic planning framework in favor of 
one that triages only those things absolutely required in the short-term. It will re- 
verse incremental progress made over the past 2 years in the recovery from fiscal 
year 2013’s sequestration-level funding and will make it impossible to meet current 
operational requirements or execute the Defense Strategic Guidance. Under a se- 
questration-level budget, we will be forced to recommend divesting critical airpower 
capabilities — like the KC-10 and U-2 fleets. Overdue investments in the nuclear en- 
terprise will be reduced and technologies vital to future capability and the American 
industrial base — like the promising Adaptive Engine Program — will be halted. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

The U.S. Air Force is the world’s best. American airmen are warfighters. The air, 
space, and cyberspace capabilities they bring to bear strike fear in the hearts of our 
enemies. If you are a threat, the Air Force can see you; it can reach you; and it 
can strike you. We must keep it that way. 

As airmen continue to support and defend America’s interests around the globe — 
engaging in active combat and operational missions worldwide — the Nation must ac- 
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knowledge the serious disconnect between the Air Force it expects, the Air Force 
it has today, and the Air Force it is funding for the future. Today’s Air Force is the 
smallest and oldest it has ever been . . . and a high operational tempo, paired with 
a constrained and uncertain budget environment, only accelerates this trend. The 
Nation must invest in new technologies, in training, infrastructure, and personnel, 
if it intends to continue operating as a global superpower. 

The fiscal year 2016 President’s budget request preserves the minimum require- 
ment to meet current strategy. But even at the President’s budget level, the Air 
Force remains stressed and shortfalls exist. Reversion to sequestration-level funding 
will carry great risk for American airmen, and for America itself. 

The fiscal year 2016 President’s budget request is an investment in a force we 
hope the Nation will never have to use. But if the turbulent — and largely unex- 
pected — global developments of 2014 prove an 3 dhing, they prove this: America’s Air 
Force must be ready to engage anytime, anywhere, and across the full spectrum of 
warfare. America expects it, combatant commanders require it, and our airmen de- 
serve it. 

Chairman McCain. General Odierno? 

STATEMENT OF GEN. RAYMOND T. ODIERNO, USA, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE ARMY 

General Odierno. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, 
the rest of the members of the committee, thank you so much for 
allowing us to be here. 

I think it is still imperative that I repeat again that we today 
are experiencing a diverse and complex array of threats that are 
unprecedented through a combination of transnational extremist 
organizations and nation states. We continue to witness an in- 
crease in the velocity of instability around the world that was just 
unforeseen just a few years ago. In Iraq and Syria, we continue to 
see the ruthless behavior of ISIL and the smoldering of a sectarian 
conflict which is threatening regional stability and the potential to 
escalate international terrorism. Order within Yemen has splin- 
tered. Anarchy, extremism, and terrorism are running rampant in 
Libya and other parts of North and Central Africa. In Europe, Rus- 
sian aggression and its intervention in Ukraine challenges the re- 
solve of both the European Union (EU) and NATO. Across the Pa- 
cific, China’s military modernization efforts alarm our allies and 
concern our regional interests, while North Korean belligerence 
continues. We continue to have ever-evolving threats against the 
Homeland. 

In my opinion, this should not be a time to divest of our military 
capability and capacity, but that is what we are doing. 

We have already taken a significant decrease in Active compo- 
nent end strength, which has been said by both the chairman and 
the Secretary of the Army. We have deactivated 13 BCTs in the Ac- 
tive component. We are in the process of eliminating three com- 
plete aviation brigades out of the Active component. We are taking 
700 aircraft out of the Active component. We are taking another 
100 aircraft out of the National Guard. We have slashed our invest- 
ments in modernization by 25 percent. We have already purged the 
much-needed entry fighting vehicle modernization program and 
Scout helicopter developmental programs. We have considerably 
delayed other upgrades for many of our systems and aging plat- 
forms. 

The unrelenting budget impasse has also compelled us to de- 
grade our readiness to historically low levels. Today only 33 per- 
cent of our brigades are ready, when our sustained readiness rate 
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should be somewhere around 70 percent. Under our current budg- 
et, Army readiness will, at best, flat-line over the next 3 to 4 years. 
The compromises we have made to modernization and readiness, 
combined with reductions to our force size and capabilities, trans- 
lates directly into strategic risk. Today we are generating just 
enough readiness to meet our day-to-day needs of immediate con- 
sumption. We are unable to generate any residual readiness to re- 
spond to an unknown contingency or to even reinforce ongoing op- 
erations. This is a dangerous balancing act. We have fewer soldiers. 
The majority of our units are not ready. They are manning aging 
equipment at a time when demand for Army forces is higher than 
we originally anticipated. 

Our soldiers and leaders continue to perform superbly, though. 
Just look how busy we are and where the Army is around the 
world today, whether it is their engagement in Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Jordan, Kosovo, the Korean Peninsula, and across the African con- 
tinent. We have rotational forces in Europe, Kuwait, and the Pa- 
cific. We are conducting a wide range of missions from humani- 
tarian assistance to training and advising forces in contact to reas- 
suring our allies with dedicated presence. This is the reality we 
face as we discuss Army posture. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 budget submission recognizes 
these challenges, but even the President’s budget represents the 
bare minimum needed for us to carry out our missions and execute 
and meet the requirements of our defense strategy. It is in fact a 
tenuous house of cards. In order for it to work, all of our proposed 
reforms in pay and compensation must be approved. All our force 
structure reforms must be supported to include the aviation re- 
structuring issue, and we must be allowed to eliminate a half a bil- 
lion per year of excess infrastructure that we have in the Army. 

We potentially face a $12 billion shortfall in our budget. If BCA 
caps remain, that adds another $6 billion in potential problems. We 
can no longer execute the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG). Se- 
questration would compel us to reduce end strength even further. 
That has been noted by several different people here today, which 
is of great concern to all of us. 

Anything below the President’s Budget compromises our stra- 
tegic flexibility and inadequately funds readiness. It further de- 
grades an already underfunded modernization program. It impacts 
our ability to conduct simultaneous operations and shape regional 
security environments. It puts into question our capacity to deter 
and compel multiple adversaries. If the unpredictable does happen, 
we will no longer have the depth to react. 

We continue to work on achieving efficiencies within our own 
budget. We have taken advantage of a wartime reset program to 
reduce depot maintenance by $3.2 billion. We are reducing our reli- 
ance on contractor logistics, saving nearly $2 billion this year. We 
have identified and are avoiding costs in excess of $12 billion 
through the aviation restructure initiative (ARI). We have reorga- 
nized our BCTs throughout the force eliminating overhead and 
maximizing our combat capacity. We have eliminated nearly 12,000 
positions by reducing all two-star and above headquarters by 25 
percent. We continue today to look to ways to achieve individual 
collective training efficiency. 
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I would ask that we also look hard at our acquisition reform, to 
readdress the role of the Service Chiefs and also the role of lifecycle 
management and logistics. We must address the expansion of the 
bureaucracy which has added so much time and costs to all of our 
programs. 

We also continue to work very hard at sexual harassment and 
sexual assault. It remains our top priority. While recent reports 
show some indications that we have made some initial progress, we 
have much work to do. Our men and women deserve to be treated 
with dignity and respect and should expect a work environment 
that is free of harassment, assault, and retribution. A culture of in- 
clusion and of mutual and shared trust is essential to the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I continue to be inspired by the unparalleled ex- 
perience and professionalism of our men and women in the U.S. 
Army. They demonstrate an unwavering dedication and a commit- 
ment to the mission, to the Army, and to the Nation. We owe it 
to them to ensure they have the right equipment, the best training, 
the appropriate family programs, health care and compensation 
packages commensurate with their sacrifices. 

The decisions we make today and in the near future will impact 
our soldiers, our Army, and the Nation for the next 10 years. The 
burden of miscalculation and under-investment will directly fall on 
the shoulders of our men and women who will be asked to defend 
this Nation in many places around the world. I want to lessen that 
burden on our soldiers and ensure that they have all the equip- 
ment, the readiness in order to accomplish their mission. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to any questions I will have as you 
move forward. 

Chairman McCain. General Welsh? 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MARK A. WELSH III, USAF, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE AIR FORCE 

General Welsh. Thank you. Chairman McCain and Ranking 
Member Reed, and members of the committee. It is always a privi- 
lege to be here, and it is a huge privilege to be here with the boss 
representing the greatest men and women on earth. It is also a 
special honor to be here with Secretary McHugh and General 
Odierno because the members of this committee and the body of 
this committee, along with Secretary McHugh, General Odierno, 
and the men and women who have led the Army in the past built 
the blueprint for the greatest army on earth. You and your airmen 
also wrote the blueprint for the greatest air force on earth. Other 
nations have watched that Air Force in action for some time now, 
and now a few of them are following the blueprint. 

The capability gap that separates from other air forces is nar- 
rowing and it is narrowing noticeably, and that gap will close even 
faster under BCA levels of funding. The Budget Control Act is es- 
sentially forcing us to choose between readiness, force structure, 
and modernization. 

If we choose to sacrifice readiness in order to modernize, we risk 
failure in today’s fight. As an example, when sequestration first hit 
in 2013, we saw the domino effect it had on pilots, maintainers, 
weapons loaders, air traffic controllers, fighter squadrons, bomber 
squadrons. The readiness levels plummeted across the Air Force 
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and every organization central to combat operations. We were not 
fully ready if the Nation had needed us for a larger effort, and we 
simply cannot accept that. 

If, on the other hand, we choose to fund readiness and walk 
away from modernization, we risk losing tomorrow’s fight, which 
could be much more significant than the one we are engaged in 
today. We cannot accept that risk. So not modernizing is simply not 
an option. That is why we are protecting programs like the F-35, 
the long-range strike bomber, and the KC-46 so vigorously. 

If we choose to trade force structure, people, and equipment in 
order to fund both readiness and modernization, as we have for the 
past decade-plus, we are now at the point where we will be too 
small to succeed in the missions we have already been given to do 
today. We are way past easy choices. 

What sequestration really means is that it is time for tough deci- 
sions. If Congress makes the decision that this committee has been 
fighting so hard for them not to make to stay at BCA levels of 
funding and then delays making the hard decisions that will allow 
us to reshape the Air Force to be successful at that level of funding, 
then our Air Force could very quickly become irrelevant. If our Air 
Force is irrelevant, our joint force is irrelevant because in modern 
warfare, without the full spectrum of airspace and cyber capabili- 
ties that airpower brings to the table, you will lose. 

We understand that the Department must be part of the debt so- 
lution for our Nation, but the fiscal year 2016 President’s budget 
(PB) reflects the minimum funding required to be ready for today’s 
fight and still able to win in 2025 and beyond. I believe our Nation 
still expects that of us. 

Thank you for having us today, and I know we all look forward 
to your questions. 

Chairman McCain. Well, thank you very much. General Odierno, 
I believe that this probably is your last appearance before this com- 
mittee as Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. Is that correct? 

General Odierno. I have about 6 months. Senator. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I want to thank you for your leader- 
ship, your service. I was just thinking. I think you and I first met 
some 14 years ago in Iraq. One of the blessings of my life is to have 
the opportunity to know great leaders and warriors such as you 
are, and I want to thank you for all you — and I am sure you will 
continue to — do. 

Do you believe that we should be sending defensive weapons to 
Ukraine? 

General Odierno. I believe that there are some things that we 
could to do to help them to defend themselves, specifically radars. 
That could help them specifically in a down-fire. 

Chairman McCain. Weapons? 

General Odierno. I think it depends on the type of weapons. I 
am more concerned initially in helping them to defend themselves, 
and I think that is a tack we should at least take a look at. 

Chairman McCain. At a press briefing by Secretary of State, 
John F. Kerry, in 2014, Secretary Kerry said I think it is self-evi- 
dent that if Iran is taking on ISIL in some particular place and it 
is confined to taking on ISIL, it has an impact that is going to be — 
quote — the net effect is positive. 
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Speaking of Iran’s role in Iraq and its specific military assistance 
for Shia militias in the battle for Tikrit, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Dempsey said on March 4th, if they per- 
form in a credible way, then it will in the main have been a posi- 
tive thing in terms of the counter-ISIL campaign. 

General Odierno, do you think Iranian influence in Iraq is a posi- 
tive? 

General Odierno. It depends. Senator. I would say this. I have 
some concern over the Shia militias, who they report to, who con- 
trols them, who controls their activities. 

Chairman McCain. Is it not pretty obvious who is since the pic- 
tures of Iranian Army Major General Qasem Suleimani are wide- 
spread? 

General Odierno. So that has some concern and the fact that 
how close are they working with the Iraqi Security Force (ISF), are 
they actually working with them. All that portends to have some 
concern. I will tell you we all understand that in order to be suc- 
cessful in Iraq, you have to have a government that supports all 
the different groups, to include the Sunni, the Shia, and the Kurds. 

Chairman McCain. Is this not the same guy that sent in copper- 
tipped Improvised Explosive Devices (lED) that killed your soldiers 
and wounded them? 

General Odierno. Absolutely, Senator. 

Chairman McCain. It must be a bit disturbing. 

General Odierno. It is. 

Chairman McCain. So are you comfortable with the Shia militias 
who I believe in the Badr Brigades that I believe we took on during 
the surge are playing such a key role? 

General Odierno. I am not comfortable with it. 

Chairman McCain. Do you believe we have a strategy as regards 
to ISIL in Syria? 

General Odierno. I do. I do believe that our ability to train the 
moderate Syrian opposition is a good strategy. 

Chairman McCain. You think it is a good strategy. How is it 
going? 

General Odierno. Well, we have just begun or are just in the 
process of beginning training them. I think we are still waiting on 
approval of 

Chairman McCain. Eour years after the President of Syria, 
Bashar al-Assad, began his slaughter of the Syrian people. 

I guess what I would like to ask you — today the Budget Com- 
mittee here in the Senate begins their deliberation as to the budget 
that we will be taking up on the floor of the Senate. I understand 
your words in your written statement and your verbal statement. 
But if you had a chance to address the Budget Committee in their 
work today as they frame a budget, what would your words of ad- 
vice be concerning the budget and sequestration? 

General Odierno. If we continue to go down the road we are 
going, we will not have a trained and ready force prepared to meet 
the requirements of our national security strategy. We are mort- 
gaging our future for today, and I think there is great danger in 
that as we potentially have to ask our forces to do some very im- 
portant missions in the coming years. 
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Chairman McCain. Does it put the lives of the men and women 
who are serving under you at greater risk? 

General Odierno. Whenever we have this problem, it directly af- 
fects the soldiers, sailors, and marines, everyone who will be asked 
to do their job. The possibility of them giving their lives increases 
significantly. 

Chairman McCain. I thank you. General. Again, thank you for 
your service. 

Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to add 
my great respect and commendation to General Odierno. We met 
about the same time, 14 years ago, in Iraq. What is remarkable is 
we see eye to eye on everything. Of course, I am looking at your 
sort of chest at the same time, but that is a whole different story. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reed. Let me raise a question that came up with Sec- 
retary McHugh’s testimony and your testimony. That is acquisition 
reform. Secretary McHugh, you were very candid in saying there 
are some distinct failures in acquisition policy. General Odierno, 
yesterday and again today you suggested that the Chief of Staff, 
you and your successor, should be more involved. 

Now, my understanding is you set the requirements basically, 
but then it has to meet the testing and evaluation of DOD. 

A question for both of you. In terms of reform — and I must recog- 
nize Senator McCain’s and retired Senator Carl M. Levin of Michi- 
gan’s role in this dramatically. But what do you want to change? 
You set the requirements. You are not going to test yourself Let 
me put it that way. 

General Odierno. No, but it is more than just testing. It is the 
application of the entire program. What I would say is at our level, 
there is not a problem. The Secretary and I — we talk extensively 
about these issues. 

However, there is a message that gets sent throughout the acqui- 
sition force that they do not work for the uniformed military. They 
work for the civilians. I think that is a dangerous message because 
I think our experience and support in the process is very impor- 
tant, and I think we should play a bigger role in approving where 
we are going, milestones, how the requirements meet with what is 
being done by the acquisition. I think an oversight by the military 
would be more important and could add some potential positive en- 
ergy towards building better acquisition programs. 

Senator Reed. Secretary McHugh, your thoughts? 

Mr. McHugh. Well, and it may be because of, as the Chief just 
said, our close personal relationship and good working partnership, 
but as I look across the history of our acquisition programs, clearly 
many things have happened negatively on some of those. I do not 
want to ascribe it all to a service chief not having enough reach 
and visibility at the latter points of the process, but to me, the 
Chiefs proposal makes some sense. You do have, at the end of the 
day, the need to ensure the Title 10 authorities of the civilian com- 
mand, but I do not think the two are mutually exclusive. As I said, 
I think there are some good and certainly at a minimum it ought 
to be discussed and looked at. 
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Senator Reed. Well, I think at a minimum you are absolutely 
right, and the chairman is going to do that with the committee and 
our colleagues. But one, there is the civilian control and ultimately, 
two, one hopes that the testing and evaluation — the people giving 
the tests are not the people who are making up the requirements 
and then there could be a problem there in terms of everybody is 
average or at least everybody passes. That is not good either. 

Madam Secretary and General Welsh, I talked about the Reaper 
and the Predator issue. I know you get huge pressures in terms of 
personnel. You are asking for about 6,000-plus additional per- 
sonnel. You, Madam Secretary, laid out where you have problems 
within missile command in terms of getting that staffed up. You 
have other issues, cyber. That is always — more can be added to in 
this moment. 

How are you going to deal with this issue, which has been 
around for several years, of the stress on these crews that are fly- 
ing the remote vehicles? 

Ms. James. So, Senator Reed, maybe I could begin and the Chief 
can then jump in and tell you about some of the immediate actions 
that we have taken just in the last couple of months, but then 
there is more to follow. 

So fundamentally, as I mentioned, we have 60 Combat Air Pa- 
trols (CAP) funded in the budget with the ability to surge to 65, 
and we are at 65 today. But we have 55 GAP’s worth of people. So 
there is the fundamental problem. We are doing 65 GAP’s worth of 
work with 55 GAP’s worth of people. As the years have progressed, 
even as we have built our force, the requirements or the desires of 
the combatant commanders, given all that has been happening 
around the world, has been going up, up, up, up to the point where 
we have not been able to catch up with ourselves. In order to keep 
pace with what the combatant commanders are asking of us, we in 
fact have had to rob from the schoolhouse those individuals who we 
were teaching to put them on to operational missions which, in ef- 
fect, is another way that puts us behind. 

So some actions that we have taken recently. We are using more 
of our Guard and Reserve in this area. We are bringing more onto 
active duty. We are getting recently qualified RPA specialists who 
have left that field and gone back to their other flying specialty. 
We are bringing some of those back. We are delaying the departure 
of some who would have gone back to their airframes. We are ask- 
ing them to stay a bit longer, and they have agreed to do so. I have 
used my authority that I have as Secretary of the Air Force to 
incentivize our career RPA-only pilots whose service obligations 
were about to expire, which meant they could have left the Air 
Force, but I used my authority to increase their pay to try to keep 
them with us. We are working with the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) — and I am certain that we are going to get this — 
to be able to offer additional monetary incentives to the full pan- 
oply of those who are serving in the RPA. 

Then I will yield to General Welsh to tell about some of the 
things that we are looking at for the future. 

Senator Reed. Just very quickly, sir, because my time is 

General Welsh. Sir, the fundamental problem is we cannot train 
as many people as we lose in a given year because we have had 
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to build the crew force to do the operational mission before we built 
the training infrastructure. We are losing almost 50 more people a 
year than we are training. So slowing down the operational de- 
mand for enough time to get our training pipeline completely full 
will fix this problem. We have been chasing this requirements rab- 
bit so long that we just have not been able to catch it. Once we 
get ahead of it — it is getting ahead of the training curve that is the 
problem. If we can do that, we are okay. 

Senator Reed. Well, just a final comment. Whatever we do in Af- 
ghanistan, for example, I have a feeling we will need more remote 
vehicles for protection, for exploitation of intelligence, for counter- 
terrorism operations. So I do not see this demand coming down. Let 
us know how we can be helpful. 

General Welsh. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Secretary McHugh, about 100 years ago when 
you and I sat next to each other on the House Armed Services 
Committee, did you ever dream we would be in a situation like 
this? 

Mr. McHugh. I never dreamt I would be here either. But, no, if 
we had those discussions, I think. Senator, we considered them 
pure fantasy. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, because I can remember some of the dis- 
cussions at that time. At that time, we were wondering about 
whether the B-1 bomber was going to be successful and carrying 
on that program. It did not seem like there was anything really 
traumatic. It is kind of a serious observation as I am going from 
memory. 

You mentioned sending some troops to some of these places that 
might surprise people. You mentioned Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 
I was over there. When you have some troops going over there, 
generally it is for a fairly restricted period of time. Is it not? A 
shorter period of time. 

I wonder about the wisdom of that program because all of them, 
to the last one, said where are they. We need to have them back. 
They all expect that to be a permanent transfer. When that hap- 
pens, you might think about that. 

You talked about. General Odierno, all the different contin- 
gencies and things that are taking place right now all over the 
world. It is totally unprecedented. I wonder if you were to be forced 
into another totally different major contingency, what would you 
do? 

General Odierno. We would end up sending troops over that are 
not properly trained. 

Senator Inhofe. That is exactly what I thought. 

You addressed this a little bit. Secretary James, in your one, two, 
three things you outlined. Your second one was you got to keep the 
balance right between today and then modernization. So you have 
two things that are being drained right now: training and I suspect 
modernization. You talked about what we are looking at in terms 
of the future. But I am sure that you are not reaching the goals 
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that you had a year ago on where we should be. So that is suffering 
now. Is it not? 

Ms. James. You are right, Senator. Moreover, of course, the mes- 
sage here is sequestration would make all of this much, much 
worse. Of course, the first goal is taking care of people. Even 
though under sequestration in the past, people were protected, the 
numbers of people and so forth, there are Morale, Welfare, and 
Recreation (MWR) programs. There is a variety of other things 
which might not survive in the forms that we would like and the 
funding levels that we would like. We would have to look at all of 
those things. So we think everything would be hurt. 

Senator Inhofe. General Welsh, you and I talked. We talked 
over in Arkansas when we all went over to a meeting over there. 
I see our Senator Tom Cotton from Arkansas, was in the same 
meeting. But at that time we talked about flying hours because we 
were both flying in there. I have changed the figures that I used 
to use because a Lazer (Senator Inhofe’s assistant, Anthony “Laser” 
Lazarski) update had informed me, and it is more to retain a pilot 
of the F-22 level would be a bonus over 9 years of $225,000. You 
addressed this. Madam Secretary, and yet, to train a new one from 
the beginning, it would be $9 million. That is still huge. 

Now, do I understand from your statement that this retention is 
not as bad as it was, say, a year ago? Does it not kind of go with 
the economy? If the economy improves from where it is today, there 
will be more competition with the airlines. Is this true? 

General Welsh. Senator, it is absolutely true. Historically all of 
the Services have lost pilots as the airlines hire. We expect the air- 
line industry to hire roughly 20,000 pilots over the next 10 years. 
So 2,000 a year. Their change in requirements for their hiring 
means that military aviators will be a target for them. 

Senator Inhofe. One of their motives to get out is a lot of them 
do not feel they are getting adequate flying hours in. Is that true 
today? 

General Welsh. Senator, it is true, although the Bipartisan 
Budget Act (BBA) over the last 2 years has allowed us to fly at a 
much more regular pace than we had in the years before that. BCA 
will bring back the frustrations. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. I think that is one of a lot of things that 
can really help the situation. People on this committee are doing 
all we can right now during this budget time. We are running out 
of time. 

I have just one last question that is something to be thinking 
about. If Congress would pass a budget resolution that funds at the 
sequestration levels with the intent to raise defense funding levels 
later in the year, when is the Army and the Air Force forced to 
take irreversible action with regard to force structure, personnel 
programs if you were forced in that situation? Do you have any 
idea about when that would happen? 

General Welsh. Senator, just to make sure I understood you 
right, if the initial 

Senator Inhofe. If we come out with a budget that brings it 
down, so you are suffering from the sequestration, but with a mes- 
sage and language that we are going to come back later in the 
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year, when do you reach that point where it is kind of irreversible, 
you cannot recover? Have you thought about that? 

General Welsh. Senator, if we were funded at the President’s 
budget level with a promise of more later, I do not see the cata- 
strophic action that will be required. The I3CA level would be dif- 
ferent, and I would need to get back to you with that, unless the 
boss has a better 

Senator Inhofe. Just some thoughts. 

Ms. James. I believe the answer. Senator, is if we are funded, 
come October 1st, at the BCA level, we have to immediately start 
taking actions. Perhaps immediately it is not catastrophic, but I 
think it very soon would become very serious. So that is sort of my 
off-the-cuff answer, but I would like to come back as well. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, yes. It is not necessary to come back on 
that. It is kind of the nature of the beast during this process to say, 
well, we are going to have to hurt you now, but we are going to 
figure out something later in the year. So just keep that in mind. 

General Odierno. Senator, if I could, I would like to — Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may? 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, of course. 

General Odierno. So the one issue here that we keep running 
into is for us we stop training and so that cannot just be fixed with 
money. It is time and money. So every bit of time we lose pushes 
us back further. So if we go to sequestration levels, for us we can- 
not take any more force structure out. We are already on that road. 
So it comes directly out of modernization and training dollars. So 
what will happen is we will start canceling training, and if we get 
it 3 or 4 months later, we have lost 3 or 4 months of training. In 
fact, to reschedule it, you will have units that will then miss a 
whole cycle of training because they will have missed their oppor- 
tunity and it might not come around again for a whole other year. 
So you then get on this cycle of really downward readiness capa- 
bility, and that is why it is so important to us. 

Senator Inhofe. You would have to be sending troops forward 
perhaps not trained. 

General Odierno. That is correct. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Manchin? 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of 
you for your service. There is not a West Virginian I know who 
does not support the military and DOD. We have some wonderful 
people in our State that would pay more taxes, would do whatever 
they had to do and sacrifice for the defense that you have given 
and the comfort you give to them. 

With that being said, we have to answer to them also, our con- 
stituents, and all of us here who are elected and go back, how we 
are spending their tax dollars and are we getting the best bang for 
our buck, ^^en you look at the whole scenario — and we just read 
today where Yemen — the Pentagon cannot account for $500 million 
of missing weapons. Then you look at Mosul when we trained and 
armed Iraq, and they abandoned and left millions and millions. So 
we start wondering. Then we start talking about we are not train- 
ing our people adequately because of a lack of money, and then you 
think about Admiral Michael G. Mullen when he was before us 
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when he was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said the 
greatest threat that we face as a nation is our finances. He did not 
speak about another country, not a terrorist group, nothing. Fi- 
nances, and here we are talking about finances as being our Achil- 
les heel. 

So the only thing I would say is when you start looking at mili- 
tary expenditures, I think that if you look at China and Russia, ev- 
erything I am hearing in all the briefings that I receive — they are 
still moving forward. They are doing positive things with their mili- 
tary. Correct? China, Russia, even in crippling challenges they 
have with their economy. 

So if you look at figures from the World Bank — and this is 2013. 
China’s economy — their GDP is $9.2 trillion as of 2013, and they 
spend about 2.1 percent of that money for their military. But yet, 
they are getting, it looks like, a pretty good bang for their buck. 

You look at Russia, a $2.09 trillion Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP), and they are spending about 4.2 percent of their GDP on 
their military. 

The United States has a $17-plus trillion GDP, and we spend 
about 3.8 percent. So we are not out of that realm. 

We are going this way. So you would have to ask the question, 
are we getting the best bang for our buck? Have we crippled you 
all? Have we put so much layers of bureaucracy you cannot do your 
job? Have we given you so much mandates? Are you buying equip- 
ment you do not need? Are you having overlap and redundancies? 
I mean, we are not that far out. When you look at the amount of 
sheer dollars, we are way far and above everybody and a bunch of 
them put together. That is what we have to come to grips with. 

So I have to say, how do we answer? How do we work with you 
all to help you do a better job? Because in all honesty, it gets 
back — ^Admiral Mullen said, finances is the greatest threat we face. 
So whoever wants to take a crack 

General Odierno. Senator, if I could just start out. I think there 
are two issues. First off, I think what our military is asked to do 
is very different than what the Russian military and the Chinese 
military is asked to do. I think our worldwide presence and our re- 
assurance of our allies and partnerships is more expensive. So I 
think we have to start there. So I would say there is a policy per- 
spective to it as we are an arm of executing our foreign policy. 

The second piece I would just say is that, yes, we can be more 
efficient. But I think it has to do with some of the things we just 
talked about. Budgets on time. I could tell you that we do not make 
the best use of our budget every year as soon as we get continuing 
resolutions, and we have had a continuing resolution every year 
since I have been the Chief. 

Senator Manchin. We always said we want to get rid of seques- 
tering. Get a budget. That is up to us. 

General Odierno. So I think that adds to this as well. 

There are things we need to do as well. 

Senator Manchin. When you look at the figures, if you take the 
additional responsibilities we have — and people start saying have 
we done that and are we a safer world of the things we have done, 
whether it be in North Africa, whatever. When you look at what 
we are doing now, now with Syria and all the threats that we have 
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there — there has to be a better, more effective, efficient way. The 
procurement. The chairman and I have been on this procurement 
thing, and it is just unbelievable and then getting an audit to find 
out where you all — and the cutbacks. I think. Secretary James, you 
said you are going to meet the 20 percent reduction? 

Ms. James. Yes. 

Senator Manchin. All the other branches met theirs. 

Mr. McHugh. Actually our target was upped by the Chief and 
myself to 25 percent. We will reach 20 percent. The last 5 percent 
that we added voluntarily is a bit of a squeeze, but it is vitally im- 
portant. Your points about our doing better, as I mentioned in my 
opening remarks, are absolutely essential. We need to be a part of 
America’s solution to the very challenge that Admiral Mullen spoke 
about and that you have referenced as well. 

I think there is an interesting data point, however. Of our total 
budget, the Army actually controls about $50 billion of it once you 
take away civilian pay, military pay 

Senator Manchin. Contractors. 

Mr. McHugh. Operations and Maintenance (O&M) and contrac- 
tors, we actually have some control over because we decide which 
contracts we are going to enter into. But we do have costs associ- 
ated with utilities, all of these things. So just intuitively I would 
think there would be some things we could cooperatively look at to- 
gether, not ceding Congress? rightful authorities of oversight, but 
rather giving us some flexibility to operate better administratively. 

The acquisition process that I spoke about, you have spoken 
about and Senator McCain referenced, is an absolutely important 
place for us to work together so that we can do better. The Army, 
as I mentioned, has a history of failures. Most of them were a little 
while ago. But we need to get better and show you and the Amer- 
ican taxpayer we deserve every dollar we get. 

Senator Manchin. I am just concerned about the global military 
presence and the buildup of China and Russia, what they are 
doing, and what we keep hearing all the time of what we are not 
going to be able to do. 

Mr. McHugh. We all are. 

Senator Manchin. We are still in the same realm of percentages 
of GDPs and all that. I want to make sure we are getting the best 
bang for our buck. 

Ms. James. Senator, I just wanted to add. First of all, I certainly 
agree with my two colleagues about the need to continue to press 
on the acquisition side, efficiency side, and so forth, and we are all 
in when it comes to that. 

The other piece, though, I wanted to point out is I believe Russia 
and China have a very, very different philosophy in terms of their 
people issues and how they treat pay and compensation and health 
care and housing and training and all the things related to support 
of people. They are very different than we are. 

Senator Manchin. You are saying support of the troops. 

Ms. James. Support of the troops, and I am glad that we are the 
way we are. Maybe our system is not perfect, but I would not want 
to have their system of pay and compensation and so forth. 
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Chairman McCain. Twice the 20 percent has been mentioned. 
Were those 20 percent of the people removed from the payroll of 
the Air Force? 

Ms. James. In the case of the Air Force, it is 20 percent of our 
headquarters funding was reduced. 

Chairman McCain. Were 20 percent of the people removed from 
the payroll of the Air Force? 

Ms. James. No. 

Chairman McCain. That is what I thought. 

Senator Sullivan? 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you for your great service to our country. 
I also want to thank your staffs. I know how much work goes into 
what they do and I appreciate that and all the members of the 
Army and the Air Force. 

General Odierno, this is your last hearing. I want to echo the 
chairman’s statements about your decades of service to our coun- 
try. I very, very much appreciate that. 

I wanted to focus a little bit on some recent headlines. There is 
a lot of discussion about Russia, particularly with regard to 
Ukraine. But there has been a lot of discussion recently about Rus- 
sia with regard to the Arctic. Here is a headline just a couple of 
days ago. Russia launches a massive Arctic military drill that in- 
cluded a 5-day drill, 38,000 service men, 50 surface ships and sub- 
marines, 110 aircraft in the Arctic. This is in addition to the new 
Arctic Command. General Dempsey was testifying here a couple 
weeks ago and talked about the Russians four new Arctic combat 
brigades, huge icebreaker fleet that they are dramatically increas- 
ing, 13 new airfields they are building now in the Arctic, Cold War 
level bombers, bomber patrols off the coast of Alaska. 

Then you have other headlines. U.S. Army mulls cutting troops 
in Alaska, possibly by two combat brigades. 

So I just wanted to ask the question. Particularly in light of the 
way we understand Vladimir Putin, I certainly think that the idea 
that weakness is provocative applies to him. General Odierno, as 
the Russians build up in the Arctic, what do you think that Vladi- 
mir Putin would be thinking about us even removing one Arctic 
soldier from Alaska, let alone two combat brigades? 

General Odierno. Senator, I think that as he looks to increase 
Russia’s influence, that he will look to see that as maybe a place 
that is not as much challenge as what might have been if we had 
more troops in that area. 

Senator Sullivan. So when you are looking at your strategic 
guidance that informs — I know the Army is looking at some tough 
decisions, and we have discussed this. Secretary McHugh. I know 
that these are hard decisions right now. But in terms of the stra- 
tegic guidance. Admiral Gortney testified that there is not even an 
Arctic Operational Plan (OPLAN) right now, but there will be one 
soon, given these new military buildups. 

In your military opinion, at the very least, should we not delay 
any drawdowns in the Arctic until we have a strategy and a vali- 
dated OPLAN that lays out the strategic guidance that we need 
from a national security perspective? It seems a little backwards in 
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what we are doing, no OPLAN and reducing forces when we should 
have an OPLAN that actually guides the strategy. 

General Odierno. Senator, we base our force sizing construct on 
contingency plans (CONPLANS) that are selected by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We have not sized towards an Arctic threat. We 
have other CONPLANS that we simply cannot meet either with 
our structure. We are reducing because of budget restrictions. We 
are not reducing because of our inability to respond to com plans 
because that is true today. We cannot respond fully to many of the 
com plans that we have developed. So in my mind it applies not 
only there but in other places as well. 

Senator Sullivan. This is actually a little bit of good news. This 
is a recent joint exercise, Army-Air Force exercise a Spartan Peg- 
asus, first U.S. airborne mission north of the Arctic Circle in more 
than a decade. It was the 425 and many airmen from Alaska. 
Could Spartan Pegasus have been done with any other Army air- 
borne unit in the Pacific or Contiguous United States (CONUS) 
right now given their training? 

General Odierno. Well, I think in the Arctic environment, no, 
because they are specifically trained to operate in Arctic weather. 
It would take months of training for them to be prepared to operate 
in such a harsh environment. 

Senator Sullivan. I want to just end with a broader question on 
training. Secretary James, you talked about the importance of tak- 
ing care of people. I agree with that certainly. I think also the best 
way to take care of our troops is to train them hard to make sure 
when and if they go to war, they come back alive. That is the best 
way to do it. 

With regard to sequestration, I know that the Army certainly fo- 
cuses a lot in their classes on the Korean War, looking at Task 
Force Smith in 1950, the saying of “no more Task Force Smiths,” 
given how horribly our troops were trained back then in 1950 and 
what ended up happening during that drawdown. Are we at risk 
of repeating this dark chapter of U.S. history right now? That is 
for all of you. 

General Odierno. I would say potentially we are. It is inter- 
esting. Back then Task Force Smith was composed of about 30 per- 
cent of those who had significant World War II experience. All the 
leaders had significant World War II experience, but the troops 
that were underneath them were not trained to do the job. So when 
they got there, they were overrun and thousands lost their lives. 
It was just not Task Force Smith but the units that followed on be- 
hind them. I think there is a lesson that we need to take heed as 
we move forward. 

Mr. McHugh. The Chief and I talk often about what keeps up 
at night, and I think he and I are in accord. The greatest fear we 
have is sending particularly young soldiers into harm’s way with- 
out the proper training that they need to succeed and come home. 
By whatever name you put on it. Task Force Smith or anyone else, 
if sequestration returns and we are forced to continue to do all the 
mission sets we are doing right now and we have that next unfore- 
seen occasion, we are going to have to make those kinds of choices. 

General Welsh. Senator, our Task Force Smith was actually 
Vietnam, and when we came out of Vietnam, the Air Force learned 
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the lesson that most of our losses occurred in the first 10 combat 
sorties. I think the other Services learned the same. Our response 
to that was to build the training curriculum, an exercise called Red 
Flag, which was designed to simulate the highest threat environ- 
ment we could simulate for a training environment to do exactly 
what you described, train hard and be ready for combat. The prob- 
lem we have in continuing that is that we have spent the last 15 
years not investing in the infrastructure required to do that right 
because we have been trading that for readiness. 

We have not, for example, improved the threat arrays to be cur- 
rent and modern. We have to transition to a simulation-based envi- 
ronment, a virtual constructive live environment as opposed to a 
live virtual constructive because we simply cannot afford to keep 
the threat arrays current with the rapid pace of technology, change 
of enemy threats system in the future. That investment has not 
been made routinely just as investment in nuclear infrastructure, 
investment in black and white world test infrastructure, invest- 
ment in space launch infrastructure. Those are the things that are 
hurting our long-term readiness and that are driving our require- 
ment to go 8 to 10 years to recover it as opposed to a couple of 
years to gain individual readiness. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Donnelly? 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McHugh, it was an honor to serve with you in the 
House and to travel with you. General Odierno, thank you for ev- 
erything. You performed extraordinary leadership every tour you 
have had. 

To our Air Force friends, thank you so very much. 

To our Air Force friends, I have the privilege of serving on the 
Strategic Forces Subcommittee, and I want to show something that 
I know you are familiar with. This is an 8-inch floppy disk. This 
is used with our intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) systems 
that we have for a system built in the 1980s based on technology 
from the 1970s. I would love to get your opinion on what you think 
about using 8-inch floppy disks in our ICBM systems. I guess the 
alternative is that it helps to protect us from cyber in a strange 
way, but what are we going to be doing to modernize this as we 
look forward? 

Ms. James. Senator, in our 5-year plan as part of our fiscal year 
2016 submission, we have $5.6 billion more for the nuclear enter- 
prise overall than we had in our last 5-year plan that we brought 
before you last year. So we have redirected a lot of money in gen- 
eral. That particular item that you just indicated is part of the 
modernization program over the next 5 years. I will have to get 
back to you with exactly how much money is devoted to that and 
whether or not that will get completely fixed over the next 5 years. 
I have learned that nothing in the nuclear world is as easy as it 
might sound or seem in the beginning because everything is so 
interconnected. But it is part of it. We do have money against it, 
and please allow me to come back to you with the details. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The 8-inch floppy disks are one element of the Strategic Automated Command 
and Control System (SACCS), an essential communications capability our nuclear 
forces rely on for dissemination and receipt of Emergency Action Messages and 
Force Direction Messages. Like many other critical systems the Air Force depends 
on to perform the nuclear mission every day, SACCS utilizes multi-decade old tech- 
nology that presents significant obsolescence and sustainment challenges. We antici- 
pate replacing the last of the 8-inch floppy disk drives in the SACCS network by 
the end of fiscal year 2016 with solid-state, secure digital storage media as part of 
the Data Storage Service Life Extension Program (SLEP). Initiated in 2012, this 
SLEP provides $17. 7M in funds for replacement equipment, support, and training. 

The Air Force requested $5.5M in the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget and 
$24.9M over the Future Years Defense Plan in order to begin a broader SACCS re- 
placement effort. We estimate the first phase of this initiative will be completed in 
2020, with the timing of subsequent phases dependent on the findings of a SACCS 
Longevity Study scheduled to be completed in late-2015. This detailed assessment 
will report on the current health of SACCS and identify the requirements needed 
to ensure this vital capability remains credible and effective in the years ahead. 

Senator Donnelly. That would be great. 

General Welsh. Senator, could I add that one of the things that 
we walked away from as an institution, when Air Force Systems 
Command went away, was developmental planning, the effort for 
us as a Service to identify future gaps, shortfalls, and then institu- 
tionally develop game plans to make sure that we do not end up 
with these infrastructure problems that are 20 years too late to a 
solution. We are restarting that, and one of the two areas that we 
will focus on is the nuclear enterprise, and this will be part of it. 
How do we recapitalize this in a responsible way with predictable, 
consistent funding? We will certainly need your support for that. 

Senator Donnelly. Great. 

I know how hard all of you have been working on reducing sui- 
cide numbers in the military. What do you think about the use of 
physician assistants to help provide additional people who our mili- 
tary may be able to go talk to, spend time with? 

Mr. McHugh. Senator, I will begin. As you are aware just paint- 
ing the larger picture, our requirement for these kinds of providers 
has grown dramatically. When I first came to the Army, our re- 
quirement for those individuals was about 2,300. We are now over 
5,500 and we are still chasing that. We are pretty close to meeting 
the requirement. But these are highly skilled, highly competitive 
between the military and the civilian sector. So I know that you 
have been working on a series of pieces of legislation that we are 
very anxious to work with you. Given the right training, which I 
know you understand and support, we think there is a high likeli- 
hood of them being a very valuable addition to our clinical staff. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

General Odierno, switching tracks a little bit. In Syria we are 
working on training the moderates. If they go back into Syria with- 
out a buffer zone, are you concerned that President of Syria Bashar 
al-Assad could go after them as soon as they come in with barrel 
bombs or other things? 

General Odierno. I think that as we look at employing those 
forces, once they are trained, I think we will have to be very careful 
about how we do that. I think we would work with maybe some of 
our allies that might be able to put some people in there with 
them, and I think we would be very careful in where we place them 
and what their initial missions would be as they continue to de- 
velop capability. I also believe there would be some enabler support 
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that would be necessary in order to help them as we reinsert them 
in to conduct fights. I think what we should try to do initially is 
try to put them in a place where they are not at risk from the re- 
gime because our focus really is on ISIL, and I think we would 
have to work very carefully to try to find places that would protect 
them from such an attack. 

Senator Donnelly. Do you think Assad would go after them? 
Even though our first goal is to go after ISIL at that point, do you 
think Assad tries to get them before they can even get started? 

General Odierno. Senator, I think if we put them in the right 
place, it would be very difficult for them to do that. However, I 
would be inaccurate if I tried to predict what Assad would do, but 
I think we would try to do it in such a way that it would be dif- 
ficult for him to do that, at least initially. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst? 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

General Odierno, thank you for being here. Secretary McHugh, 
Secretary James, and General Welsh, thank you and your staffs for 
being here today and providing testimony. 

Sequestration has been very detrimental to all of our forces. We 
know that. There are stress and strains that go along with that. 

What I would like to focus my attention on today is the stress 
and the strain that exists not only between our Active Forces but 
also the Reserve Forces and the Guard. 

Many of you have mentioned the important role that our Reserve 
Forces bring to the table. They are important to back up our Ac- 
tive-Duty Forces. At the beginning of this week, I did hear some 
interesting quotes coming from one of our State’s adjutant generals 
of the National Guard. His quote was that his relationship between 
his State’s Guard and Army leaders was not good, and it was really 
disheartening to hear that. He also said it has gotten very difficult 
for either one to talk to each other. Again, this is extremely dis- 
heartening to me, and maybe. Secretary McHugh, you can help me 
with this. 

But I have been here for now about 2 V 2 months, and I do see 
some level of strain between our Reserve Forces and our Active 
Forces, at least in this manner. I know that this has existed. It 
ebbs and flows through all of the years. I understand that. Seques- 
tration has put a lot of pressure on us, as well as time in rotations, 
men and women being away from home, frequency of mobilizations 
and deployments. But again, it is disheartening. We are one team, 
one fight. My husband spent 28 wonderful years on Active Duty 
Army, and I spent over 20 in the Reserve and National Guard. We 
understand the need to work together to resolve differences. 

So if you could, could you address this issue? Again, we are in 
difficult times right now, and our soldiers look to their leadership 
to set a good example. 

Mr. McHugh. I can certainly begin. As I am sure you would ap- 
preciate, I am unable to speak to the general’s comments, but I can 
tell you it was disheartening to hear them. If you have had the 
chance to visit our forward troops — and I know your experience 
would teach you as well — there is not a lot of dissension when you 
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are forward. Guard and Reserve and Active components work 
seamlessly, and frankly, that is our view of the future, and we 
want to preserve the operational capabilities that we have spent a 
lot of money to gain over the last decade-plus within the Reserve 
component. 

I think it is fair to say that in most respects that that particular 
attitude or feeling derives out of our aircraft reconstruction initia- 
tive, ART. As to the Guard and the Active component disagreeing, 
that is true, but we included the Guard in virtually every phase, 
every meeting of that development and that plan. Obviously, we 
are at a point where we are not in agreement, but we have worked 
hard to try to include them in our future forecasting whether it is 
ART or any other measure. 

The other thing I would tell you, I as Secretary, when we first 
began our initiatives to, frankly, cut the budget, gave a directive 
that we would start with the Active component. In fact, for the first 
2 years of our reforming and reconstructing our fiscal posture, we 
did not take any cuts out of the Guard. As well, whether it is in 
ART or whether it is in end strength reduction, we have taken the 
vast majority of our cuts out of the Active component. For the air- 
craft, it is about three to one, more out of the active than the 
Guard, and when you get to end strength, it is about that same 
percentage, about three to one, just over 20 percent to just over 7 
percent. So we have tried to be equitable and fair not just to be 
good partners because we do not want to go to war without the 
Guard and Reserve. We cannot go to war without the Guard and 
Reserve. 

It has been my experience in some 23 years in this town that we 
will have differences, but as we have forward, particularly in the 
last decade and a half, I am optimistic we will get back together 
and go forward and do America’s hard work of freedom. 

Senator Ernst. Well, thank you. I do appreciate your service. I 
appreciate the discussion. I do hope that as we move forward, we 
continue to include Guard and Reserve members in the discussions. 
Anytime there are cutbacks, it does hurt. It does not matter who 
it is on the receiving end of that, but we need to keep an open dia- 
logue and set a great example for the rest of our young men and 
women that serve. 

So thank you all very much for your service. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Shaheen? 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to each 
of our panelists today. 

You have all been very eloquent in your testimony to the impact 
of sequestration. Chairman McCain and Ranking Member Reed 
have done an excellent job in this committee from the start of this 
congressional session of holding a series of hearings pointing out 
the folly of continuing sequestration and what the consequences 
would be of going back to those caps. 

As we all know, sequestration was never designed to work. It 
was designed not to work, and that is why it is having such dev- 
astating consequences. I think that is our responsibility as Mem- 
bers of Congress to do what we can to address the results of se- 
questration, and I think the reason that did not happen before it 
went into effect the first time is because we could not get a com- 
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promise around how to do that. There was no agreement that in 
order to address this, we were going to have to look at both the de- 
fense and the domestic side of the budget and to look at both reve- 
nues and expenditures. 

So I certainly am committed to doing that. I hope all of us will 
be committed to doing that because we all understand what the 
devastating consequences would be of having it kick back in for the 
next budget cycle. 

So thank you very much for your testimony with respect to those 
impacts. 

Secretary James, we had the great honor of hosting you at Pease, 
the first base chosen to receive the new KC-46A tankers, the 157th 
Air Refueling Wing. I think we were all very excited to have you 
come and see what the capacity is at Pease. 

I was disappointed to see a story yesterday about the first flight 
facing delay for the KC-46A, and I wonder if you could share some 
light on what the cause of that delay is and whether there is any 
reason to be concerned about the long-term production of the KC- 
46A. 

Ms. James. You are right. Senator Shaheen. The slack is gone 
from the schedule for meeting that first flight. So I will say there 
is good news and there is not so good news. So the good news on 
the KC-46 is that they did have a successful first flight of what 
is called that green aircraft. So if you recall, that happened several 
months ago. So that was good. However, there have been these 
testing and integration challenges, and as a result, some of the in- 
ternal targets that the company has set for itself along the path 
to doing what it must do for the milestones and for the contractual 
obligations — some of those internal targets have slipped. 

So back to the good news. They have met the milestone require- 
ments so far and they have met the contractual requirements, but 
everything internal that they indicated — not everything but several 
of them have slipped. 

So what I am trying to say is in any program, there is a certain 
amount of slack that is built in. There is margin because in any 
developmental program, you know certain things are going to go 
wrong. But a lot of that slack now has been used up. 

So the key thing is the key date, which is contractual, of course, 
is that they have to reach what is called required assets available 
(RAA). The target is August 17th and that is to have 18 aircraft. 
That is the next contractual deadline. So the company feels that 
they can still make it, that yes, they have used up margin but it 
is not to the point where they are going to miss that deadline. They 
have recently introduced to us a new integrated master schedule, 
which we are reviewing so that we can kind of review with our- 
selves whether we believe that or not. 

Again, back to a piece of good news. The costs, of course, are 
capped on this contract. So any cost overruns that may have oc- 
curred or may occur in the future are on the company, not on the 
Government. So we are tracking it very closely but it does appear 
that that April timeframe is likely to slip for that first flight. 

Senator Shaheen. So do we have any idea what the timeframe 
might be in the future and how much that will affect the end pro- 
duction? 
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Ms. James. The timeframe that we are looking at as more likely 
is probably later on in the summer vice April for that. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Staying at Pease — and I am almost out of time. So I will submit 
this for the record. But as I am sure you are aware, Pease was the 
first base closed in the first Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) 
round, and there were a number of environmental issues there. 
There were agreements made between the State and the Air Force 
to address those environmental issues. One of them has recently 
appeared in the drinking water for the City of Portsmouth, and it 
is contaminated. There are children that go to school, daycare on 
the site, and there is some concern about whether the State will 
be able to fund the testing for everyone who might need to be test- 
ed. So we will submit this for the record. But I hope the Air Force 
will be willing to look at this situation, recognizing the agreement 
to address the environmental results of having the Air Force there 
and will be willing to take a look at helping with those costs. 

Thank you all very much. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Tillis? 

Senator Tillis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Welsh, Secretary McHugh, and General Odierno, thank 
you for the time that you spent with me in the office and speaking 
on this. Secretary James, I look forward to the opportunity to meet 
with you. Our schedules have been hard to coordinate, but hope- 
fully we can do that soon. 

General Odierno, I would like for you to go back to a comment 
that you made in your opening, and it was about the stresses on 
the budget even with the President’s budget and increased spend- 
ing. You mentioned two different sources, I think a $12 billion 
number and a $6 billion number that related to efficiencies or 
things that you have to achieve that you are saying are potentially 
at risk. 

So the first question I would have was, could you give me a little 
bit more information on these areas and what they are funding? 
Second, what the threats are in terms of achieving that, and if you 
do not achieve it, then what are the consequences in other areas 
of the budget? 

General Odierno. So in the President’s budget that was sub- 
mitted, about $6 billion of the Army budget is tied up in the pay 
and compensation requests that we made, specifically pay raises, 
TRICARE, and other potential savings to reduce the rate of growth. 
If those are not accepted, those will come back as bills to the Army. 

The second is the ART which we have put in there — if that is not 
approved, that will also have a significant bill in 2016. So the com- 
bination of those two things totals about $6 billion. 

In addition to that, the Army has excess infrastructure that is 
costing us about a half a billion dollars a year, and we are unable 
to deal with that problem because of BRAC. So that is an addi- 
tional bill that is not included inside of the budget. 

Then we have about $6 billion that are currently in Overseas 
Contingency Operations (OCO) that is supposed to be in the base. 
At some time, we will move that back to the base. Now, it might 
happen in 2016 or it might happen in 2017, but that is another $6 
billion that we have to account for that is really base money, but 
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right now we are paying for it in OCO. Depending on how OCO is 
interpreted, we could he required to pay that out of the base, and 
so that is the $12 billion. 

The other $6 billion was the difference between the $126 billion 
the Army is getting and the $120 billion, which is the sequester 
level. So that would be another $6 billion we have to find. 

So potentially it is somewhere between $12 billion and $18 bil- 
lion we would have to find. That comes directly out of readiness 
and it comes directly out of modernization because we cannot take 
Active component end strength down any faster than we already 
are and still meet all our commitments. So for us, it would have 
a devastating effect on our readiness, and it would really also cause 
us to reduce more of our modernization programs. Frankly, we 
would probably have several breaches of the Nunn-McCurdy 
Amendment if we were required to do that. 

Senator Tillis. Thank you. 

Senator Manchin brought up a good point about comparisons be- 
tween our budget and the others. I think. Secretary James, you did 
a great job of explaining it is really an apple and an orange. Not 
really responding now, but I would like to get more information so 
that people can better understand the disparities in terms of prior- 
ities we have for our people and the amount of money being spent 
on modernization and technologies that ultimately over time I 
think could provide other nations with a technological advantage in 
spite of the fact that we may be better off on the people side. But 
I think it would be very helpful to hear from the staff and others 
to get everybody thinking about the real apples-to-apples compari- 
son. 

General Welsh, I had a question that relates. We spoke a lot 
about aircraft and things on the ground. But can you talk a little 
bit about the budget as it relates to space-based assets and the in- 
vestment that we are making there and any risks you see going 
forward? 

General Welsh. Senator, I can. Let me give you a quick overview 
and then turn it over to the boss here who is the DOD executive 
agent for space and spends a lot of her time talking about this 
issue. 

The real key for us, as General John Hyten, our Commander of 
Space Command, has said recently, is that we have to look at space 
now as a warfighting domain because whether we ever decide we 
want to compete in that way in space, others clearly are going 
there. So we have to be able to survive to operate in that environ- 
ment, and so General Hyten is leading the effort to look at dif- 
ferent ways of building, maintaining, and improving the assets we 
currently have in space and the capabilities they provide in new 
and different ways than the very — basically functionally developed, 
large programs, large investment over long periods of time that 
have dominated the space architecture up till this point. So that is 
what he is trying to do. 

The Secretary has put a great emphasis on prioritizing oper- 
ational capability in space when it comes to priority funding deci- 
sions inside the Air Force. I will turn it over to her from there. 

Ms. James. As General Welsh was saying, some years ago. Sen- 
ator Tillis — I will say this might be a bit of an exaggeration, but 
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the United States and maybe a handful of others really owned 
space in the sense that we were up there and there were not a 
whole lot of others up there. But in more recent years, space has 
become contested, congested, and very competitive. So there are 
just dozens of countries now that have assets in space. So what we 
want to make sure is that we remain on top of our situation, that 
we are able to see what is going on in space, and that we are able 
to have the use of space for our needs, both military and civilian, 
because space is very important to civilian needs as well. 

So in this budget, there are additional investments particularly 
in the area of space situational awareness. So this is knowing what 
is going on, being able to track not only satellites but also thou- 
sands and thousands of pieces of debris and to know what some of 
these satellites are. So that is space situational awareness. We 
have more investments there. 

We also have investments in space control. So these are a variety 
of things to be able to defend and deter any kind of attacks against 
our assets. So we have a counter-communications system as an ex- 
ample, which is designed to jam those who would try to interfere 
with us in space, additional monies for command and control. 

So we do have additional investments there and we are working 
it hard because it is very, very important to us both from a military 
and a civilian use perspective. 

Senator Tillis. It seems to me that in that area, there may not 
be that much of a disparity between what we are spending and 
what others may be spending to have a greater command in space. 
That is the reason for my question. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Heinrich? 

Senator Heinrich. Thank you. Chairman McCain. 

I want to return to that issue. I like that phrase. “Congested, 
contested, and competitive” was it? 

Ms. James. Yes. 

Senator Heinrich. I think that is a very accurate picture that 
you are painting. 

I want to, in particular. Secretary James, thank you and General 
Hyten for your leadership on the operationally responsive space 
program. It is one of many solutions to what we are seeing where 
we need to build and launch smaller satellites quicker and at lower 
cost. As you well know, these threats are only increasing and seem- 
ingly ever more quickly. 

Shifting gears for a minute. Secretary McHugh, it is good to see 
you. It was an honor to serve with you on the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee all too briefly. But I want to thank you for your 
blunt words on sequestration. This weekend I will be heading down 
to White Sands Missile Range. I know we have talked about that 
a little bit. I am going to be participating in their annual Bataan 
death march memorial marathon. 

But what really pains me is to see the sequestration-driven deci- 
sions and the associated impacts to both Wismer and the 2nd Engi- 
neering Battalion and in particular the some 130,000 square feet 
of brand new facilities that today sit empty at White Sands without 
any sort of active duty presence. 
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So it is my hope that this committee and, frankly, the full Senate 
recognize the seriousness of sequestration budget levels and at a 
minimum, I think we need to support the President’s budget, and 
frankly, I think we need to do a little better than that. When we 
return to responsible budget levels, I look forward to working with 
you on putting those facilities to work again, especially considering 
their brand new condition with some sort of active duty mission. 

General Welsh, I want to switch to you real quick. I thank Sen- 
ator Reed for bringing this up earlier, but I wanted to talk a little 
bit more about the RPA issue and wanted to ask you, other than 
sequestration relief, which is somewhat obvious, are there other 
things that Congress can do to help with the strain that we are 
seeing because of increased tempo and demand overseas and the 
fact that we are losing more RPA pilots than we are able to train? 

General Welsh. Senator, the immediate problem is the training 
one. If the requirement continued to grow and we were tasked to 
continue to find hundreds or thousands of people to now go into 
this mission area, they have to come out of some other mission 
area with our current budget so that we do not have extra people 
waiting to do some other job. So the tradeoff there would be cata- 
strophic really for support to the combatant commanders in other 
mission areas, or we would have to grow the Air Force, or we 
would have to significantly grow the Guard and Reserve. This is a 
difficult mission for the Guard and Reserve to support in huge 
numbers because of the 24/7 nature of it. They do a great job of 
supporting it at the level where we are now, and they have been 
spectacularly helpful in doing that. But it is not one you can plant 
quickly into the Reserve component and grow it over night. It takes 
a lot of development. 

The biggest thing I think we need to look at is the efficiency of 
the ISR enterprise itself and the way we use it. The interaction be- 
tween DOD ISR and national ISR, the ability to use both networks 
to collect against your collection requirements whether you are a 
national leader or whether you are a military leader in a combat- 
ant command. The way we use different types of sensors to create 
situational awareness over broad areas, as opposed to relying on 60 
orbits of soda straws to try and do very close targeting, the types 
of rules of engagement we use for tracking in order to set up ki- 
netic operations or potential kinetic operations demand this kind of 
work, but that kind of ROE does not match the resources we have 
to support it in a large-scale approach, and it would not be prac- 
tical in a large war. It is just practical in a counterinsurgency war 
or a counterterrorism fight. 

So that is the kind of discussion we need to be having, the effi- 
ciency of the operation. We just cannot keep throwing more and 
more and more money at it. We are going to break the Treasury. 

Senator Heinrich. Well, I appreciate your attention to the issue. 
I think it is absolutely critical especially given the threats that we 
are facing today. 

Secretary James and General Welsh, I am quite pleased to see 
the second squadron of F-16s scheduled to arrive at Holloman Air 
Force Base this year. As we welcome these new aircraft, the air- 
men, and their families to New Mexico, I continue to sort of keep 
my eyes on the future as well for the military community in south- 
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ern New Mexico. I am pleased to see the budget request included 
increased production of F-35s. 

It is my understanding that the next iterations of basing deci- 
sions for an active duty bed-down of the F-35 would be in 2024. 
Is that still accurate, and will Holloman Air Force Base remain a 
candidate for basing for the JSF at that time? 

General Welsh. Senator, I believe it would be a bed-down, an ar- 
rival of aircraft in 2024, which will mean the decision would be in 
the early 2020s, 2 to 3 years prior to that when we start to process 
for identifying the base to give us time to ensure the proper fund- 
ing, military construction (MILCON), that was required, et cetera, 
would be available. So it will be just after the turn of 2020. 

Senator Heinrich. We are talking maybe 6 years. 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. Every base that we have right now that 
is capable of flying fighters off it will be part of the candidate list. 

Senator Heinrich. Great. I appreciate it. Thank you. 

Thank you. Chairman McCain. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Rounds? 

Senator Rounds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for your service. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have some questions for the witnesses, but 
first I would like to briefly address an overarching theme that has 
dominated this committee’s dialogue since January. That theme is, 
of course, the critical importance of properly funding our armed 
forces. We have heard over and over from leaders from throughout 
the Defense Department about the devastating impacts that are ac- 
companying sequestration. 

But I believe sequestration is part of a larger threat to our de- 
fense establishment and our national security. At a time of great 
fiscal pressures, we are seeing ever-mounting pressure to reduce 
defense spending below a level of acceptable risk. In short, we can 
expect to see, as never before, advocacy of a national security strat- 
egy that is budget- and not strategy-driven. This committee is posi- 
tioned to keep that from happening. 

So I would like to take this opportunity to state my strong sup- 
port and great appreciation for the ongoing efforts of Chairman 
McCain and Ranking Member Reed to stop that from happening 
and reduce the damage which is being caused by sequestration. 

With that, I have some questions for Secretary James and Gen- 
eral Welsh about one program for which we must provide adequate 
funding, and that is the long-range strike bomber. 

General Welsh, the Air Force says that the long-range strike 
bomber is one of the Air Force’s top modernization priorities. Today 
the Air Force has either 95 or 96 operational bombers. This is near- 
ly half the number of bombers recommended by the 1993 bottom- 
up review to support operations in the post-Cold War era. During 
the Cold War, the Air Force’s average ratio of fighters to bombers 
was about 5 to 1. This ratio is now 14 to 1, 14 fighters for every 
1 bomber. I am not suggesting the need to cut more fighters, but 
rather, I think we ought to be talking about whether or not that 
original balance was appropriate. 

I am concerned, however, that DOD may be contemplating mak- 
ing an unfavorable situation even worse by retiring more bombers 
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before the long-range strike bomber is fielded in substantial num- 
bers. 

My questions are these. If the Air Force is not given relief from 
the Budget Control Act, would you propose cuts to the current 
bomber force? 

General Welsh. No, Senator, we are not. 

Senator Rounds. Will the long-range strike bombers replace any 
of the current bombers, including the nuclear mission capable B- 
2, or will they augment the current force? 

General Welsh. The intent would be to replace the B-2 over 
time with the long-range strike bomber. 

Senator Rounds. Beginning? 

General Welsh. Beginning in the mid-2020s. 

Senator Rounds. Some have pointed to stealth technologies as a 
diminishing advantage. Even if this is true, would you think it nec- 
essary to make the air defense challenge as difficult as possible for 
our Nation’s enemies, and what other alternatives would we have? 

General Welsh. Sir, I have seen no technical data that says 
stealth as a way to break a kill chain is a diminishing value. It is 
about breaking any segment of the kill chain. There are sensors 
that can see any stealth platform, but passing the data that they 
draw to sensors and weapons that can target you is a completely 
different problem for them, and stealth to this point clearly can dis- 
rupt that kill chain. 

Senator Rounds. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cotton [presiding]. Senator Hirono? 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. Senator. 

The DOD is the biggest user of energy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The military is committed to lowering its energy costs be- 
cause the savings therefrom can go to other DOD priorities such 
as modernization and readiness. 

So I know that the DOD is making investments in research and 
development (R&D) on alternative energy sources besides oil. I 
wanted to ask Secretary James and Secretary McHugh, can you 
tell us what your alternative energy goals are and whether you are 
meeting those goals? 

Ms. James. Well, Senator, what I would tell you is we have a lit- 
tle saying in the Air Force, “mission assurance requires energy as- 
surance,” because obviously just as you stated, energy is the back- 
bone of everything that we do in the Air Force. So I guess there 
are several points I would like to bring up. It is partly about saving 
money. It is partly about doing things differently and ultimately 
saving lives because the transport of energy can cause damage on 
the battlefield, to say the least. 

So far in recent years, the Air Force has avoided about $2.5 bil- 
lion in energy expenses. This is mostly CONUS and overseas, not 
the forward-operating base type locations but this is through effi- 
ciencies at base level. 

Second, we are shifting our strategy from one of self-funding to 
third-party funding, wherever we possibly can. The way I like to 
say that is using other people’s money by partnering and getting 
efficiencies in this way. 
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The third thing, to your point, is we have about 300 renewable 
energy projects on about 100 different installations, all of which 
meet or beat utility prices, and most of those are third-party fund- 
ed, those partnerships that I talked about as well. 

So those are some of the key things, and maybe there is a fourth 
point to throw in and that is that every type of aircraft that we 
currently have has been certified to be able to utilize alternative 
fuels. Now, we are not doing that in a big way at this point. We 
do not have suppliers that can supply that kind of thing in bulk, 
but that is a point just to raise that at least we are prepared. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. I do understand that our Services 
are looking for efficiencies because that is where you determine 
what your baseline needs might be and then to move to the alter- 
native sources. So that would be a given. 

Secretary McHugh, would you like to just address the alternative 
question that I asked? 

Mr. McHugh. Well, as Secretary James said, I think it is true 
for all the Services. We are working very hard to try to meet the 
alternative fuel mandates that were set both in law and in execu- 
tive order. In our tactical vehicle fleet particularly, we have a goal 
that is established out to 2030. We have actually reached that goal 
already. Similarly in other areas, we are working hard to meet the 
legislatively mandated benchmarks that are out there. I think it is 
important to note for the Army that we have reduced our petro- 
leum fuel consumption since 2003 by 17 percent. You mentioned 
cost. It is a little frustrating that all the while we have done that, 
our actual costs have gone up about 45 percent given living Hawaii, 
the cost of utilities and such. But nevertheless, it is a very impor- 
tant initiative, and we are going to continue to develop that. 

We piloted about 3 years ago what we called the Net Zero 
project, water waste and electricity. We started, I believe, it was 
on seven bases. Highly successful. In fact, we have now embedded 
that throughout the entire Army to try to be better stewards of the 
environment but be better neighbors as well to the communities 
that play host to us. 

We have doubled our renewable fuel consumption from 2013 to 
2014. That is the second year in a row we have doubled our renew- 
able construction. We have still got a ways to go to the 7 percent 
goal that Congress has set, but we are making progress and wheth- 
er it is now 380 renewable energy programs that we administer 
where we leverage for every Army dollar $13 in private investment, 
we are getting there. You mentioned baseline. Given I think where 
we all started — and the Army is the largest consumer in the Fed- 
eral Government of energy and petroleum products — we have a lot 
of room for improvement. 

Senator Hirono. Secretary McHugh, your testimony mentions 
the Ready and Resilient Campaigns that the Army established 2 
years ago by your directive to promote resiliency among 
servicemembers by streamlining programs, including those aimed 
at eliminating sexual assault and harassment, substance abuse, do- 
mestic violence, and any stigmas or barriers associated with seek- 
ing help. 

After 2 years, has the Army seen a measurable impact on 
servicemembers and their families as a result of this program? 
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Mr. McHugh. I think if we are honest with ourselves when it 
conies to the Ready and Resiliency Campaign, we still have a ways 
to go before we fully integrate the — I think there are seven major 
initiatives embedded within there. But if you look at them individ- 
ually, whether it be help-seeking behavior for suicides and mental 
health, whether in sexual assault, it is the double trend lines of in- 
cidents going down while reports coming up and so on and so forth, 
the individual programmatic pieces are showing progress. 

As I know you understand. Senator, each one of these are very 
serious challenges unto themselves. So when I talked about dra- 
matic increases in reports on sexual assault and equally, I think, 
dramatic declination of incidents, I do not want to paint that as too 
rosy a picture. This is still a scourge, I think a fair word, in the 
U.S. Army, and we are going to continue to work that as we are 
suicides, as we are substance abuse and every other program. But 
we are still realigning ourselves so that we have a more holistic ap- 
proach to the Ready and Resilience Campaign. 

Senator Hirono. So 2 years may be too short a time, but I com- 
mend you for taking a holistic approach to these issues. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Hirono. I also want to thank General Odierno for your 
continuing commitment to addressing the scourge of sexual assault 
in your testimony. Thank you very much, and I expect that of all 
of our Services. 

Again, Secretary McHugh, during the OSD posture hearing. Sec- 
retary Carter testified that foreign leaders — and I quote — get a 
very clear picture of the dangers of sequester. They probably get 
an outsized picture of our lack of will, but this is not good for our 
friends — end quote — much less our foes. 

That being acknowledged, it is critical that we do everything we 
can to multiply the effectiveness of our troops and to reassure our 
allies. One of the ways, I believe, that we are doing that is through 
Pacific Pathways. 

Can you speak to the importance of military-to-military (mil-to- 
mil) programs in maintaining stability and offering reassurance to 
our regional partners, particularly in the Indo-Asia-Pacific region? 
How does the President’s budget support these types of partnership 
building engagements? 

Mr. McHugh. Well, Senator, as I know you recognize full well, 
the entire DOD is refocusing on the Pacific. It is, I think, under- 
standable to view this somewhat as an air and water domain, but 
the Army has had substantial presence in that region for many, 
many years, and we see an opportunity at this moment to increase 
that. 

You mentioned Pacific Pathways. That is an initiative that a 
four-star general who we elevated in the Army Pacific Command 
to a four-star general to recognize the very factors that you said. 
Pathways from General Brooks and Chief Odierno is the way in 
which we are trying to articulate that. Eight of the 10 world’s larg- 
est armies are located in the Pacific. Of the military forces through- 
out that region, the vast majority are headed up by army officers, 
land force officers. So we have a natural affinity to deal with these 
partners and not to be war-like in our posture toward China but 
rather to build assurance, to build partnerships, and through Pa- 
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cific Pathways, we are actually in a more efficient way sending out 
forces to train through a variety of our engagements and then re- 
turn home. 

General Brooks has spoken, I know, to the Chief — and perhaps 
the Chief could comment more fully — about some of the concerns. 
Particularly, obviously, at sequestration level, that breaks his abil- 
ity to go out and do, I believe, the three rotations that he would 
like. But through various efficiencies at the President’s budget 
level, I think we can continue to stay focused on this very impor- 
tant initiative. 

But I would yield to the Chief if he wants to add. 

Senator Hirono. Well, I know that my time is up. So I would 
like to ask the chair if General Odierno can comment. 

Senator Cotton. General Odierno, please comment. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

General Odierno. Senator, I would just say I think as you know. 
Pacific Pathways is really key for us reaching out to new and im- 
portant allies. We have very sophisticated and long-term programs. 
We deal with Korea, Japan. But now we are able to reach out to 
other countries that we think are going to be really important to 
us, Indonesia, Malaysia, Vietnam, and other places like that that 
are really important to us as we continue to develop our relation- 
ships and capabilities in the Pacific. The Pacific Pathways is allow- 
ing us to do this. 

I agree with Secretary McHugh, sequestration will basically end 
Pacific Pathways for the next couple years if we do not get that 
thrown out because that will be one of the issues that we will have 
to cancel if we lose the dollars that are associated with it. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cotton. Senator Wicker? 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is an out- 
standing panel. 

I became Secretary McHugh’s House colleague some 21 years 
ago. It is hard to believe. 

Secretary James, there is a country song from the Grand Ole 
Opry, “I’ve Been Everywhere,” and I think in the short time you 
have been Secretary, you fulfilled the words to that particular song. 

But let me direct my questions to our two outstanding uniformed 
witnesses today. General Odierno, I understand this will be your 
last testimony before this committee. Maybe not but perhaps. Con- 
gratulations on a great career. 

General Odierno. Senator, I always get nervous when you say 
it is my last one because you just never know. It is 6 months. A 
lot can happen within 6 months. 

Senator Wicker. That is true. That is true. But I hope you will 
come back and tell us really good news. 

You were in command of the surge in Iraq in 2007 and I do not 
want to ask about Iraq. But suffice it to say that the surge in my 
opinion was a success. We then left a vacuum and, because of a 
number of reasons, things have gone to hell for our interests in 
Iraq. 

Now, I understand every situation is different, but I have wor- 
ried publicly about Afghanistan. I worry that we will leave a vacu- 
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um that will come back to haunt us and I want you to comment 
about that. 

We have a friend in the presidency now in Afghanistan, Presi- 
dent Mohammad Ashraf Ghani. He and his wife had to leave Af- 
ghanistan during the time of the Taliban. We have a situation now 
where the people have elected him and he is back in office. His 
chief opponent, as a patriotic citizen of Afghanistan, has agreed, 
after a tough campaign, to be part of the government and to be 
part of the solution. Chief Executive Officer (CEO) Abdullah 
Abdullah. The tribal councils, the collective wisdom of the various 
ethnic groups there, the Loya Jirga, have asked us to stay. Frank- 
ly, I view the situation now in Afghanistan as a success story. 

Now, clearly mistakes were made. Clearly I wish we had not 
been there as long as we were, and perhaps we were distracted 
elsewhere. But the situation on the ground is favorable to us in Af- 
ghanistan now. I fear that under the current timetable we are 
going to risk losing the gains that we have made. 

So give us your opinion about that, and to the extent you can, 
tell us what, if any, movement there might be in the administra- 
tion toward a fact-based decisionmaking process rather than a 
timetable. Then, of course, I will just toss that over to General 
Welsh. 

General Odierno. I will just say that, first, the things you point- 
ed out about President Ghani and Abdullah, who is kind of the 
CEO of Afghanistan, is creating an environment that is really, as 
you mentioned, positive. Frankly, it is positive towards us. When- 
ever you try to be successful, it is a combination of military capa- 
bility to provide security, but really, the most important piece is 
the political piece and you have leadership that is able to bring the 
country forward. So I think with Afghanistan now, the most posi- 
tive thing is the fact that we now have the political leadership, as 
you mentioned, in place. 

I believe that General John F. Campbell, the current Commander 
of the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF), has been 
given flexibility between now and the end of 2016. I think that is 
very important. So I would think that that is a first step, and I 
think that is because of the positive political environment that we 
see. So I think there has been a reaction to that, and I think we 
have to constantly assess where we are and we can continue to 
have a discussion on where we are a year from now and then have 
a discussion on, at the end of 2016, which is the current plan, will 
we pull out, and if not, then I think the Joint Chiefs and General 
Campbell will give their best military advice to the President on 
whether that is appropriate or not. 

What I would say is I think because of the political situation, I 
think there is more room now that General Campbell has been 
given over the next year and a half or so as we continue to 
downsize our presence to make sure we are continuing to support 
the administration in Afghanistan and achieve our goals. I think 
we will continue to revisit that as we 

Senator Wicker. What are the risks to our troops if we stay 
longer than that? There is not expected to be very much 

General Odierno. I think it just depends. I mean, I would sug- 
gest that if we are staying, it is because we are continuing to build 
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their institutions. That is what is important is to build their insti- 
tutions. So that puts them at less risk as we go forward. But again, 
that would have to be determined depending on what the situation 
is at the time. 

Senator Wicker. General Welsh, I was talking to a parliamen- 
tarian from the United Kingdom yesterday. He thinks the percep- 
tion in his country is the same as it is here, that things are really 
not going well in Afghanistan. I do not see it that way. Do you? 
I think people have the wrong impression. 

General Welsh. Well, sir, it may depend on where you are stand- 
ing or sitting in Afghanistan. 

The Air Force’s role there is to support a lot of different activity. 
But the principal role is to support the development of the Afghan 
air force as an institution and as part of the security infrastructure 
of their nation. Many parts of that development are going very 
well. They are showing signs of independent ability to do tactical 
planning, operational activities. The thing that will really set them 
up for success over time, though, is the ability as an institution to 
survive the big pieces of an air force, logistical infrastructure, sup- 
ply chains, managing infrastructure from airfields to new equip- 
ment acquisition, things that they do not have any experience with 
and they are not very proficient at yet. But they have young talent 
with a lot of energy and a lot of desire to learn. 

I think clearly if NATO could stay even, for example, for a period 
of time to continue this effort and get them to a point where they 
are able to continue that development on their own, there is a po- 
tential for their air force to be the cornerstone of a budding avia- 
tion industry in Afghanistan at some point in the future that would 
be immensely helpful to that country and to the region. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cotton. Senator McCaskill? 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

I was bitterly disappointed today to see that the Senate budget 
that was released resembles a fairytale and does absolutely nothing 
to address the looming crisis with sequestration as it relates to our 
military. We have heard witness after witness in this committee 
tell us what it is going to do to our preparedness, to the excellence 
of our military, to our national security. The fact that we are now 
faced with a budget document that does nothing — zip, nada, zero — 
to address this looming crisis is beyond disappointing. 

I want to talk about a number of things. First, I want to con- 
gratulate you and the other commanders that have worked so hard 
on military sexual assault. We have a lot more work to do, a lot 
more oversight, but the report, which a lot of people do not get into 
the weeds in those reports — I certainly did, as you probably are not 
surprised. I understand that incidents are down, reporting is up. 
Those are both two good measures. Also, what was most important 
was the confidence that victims showed in terms of how com- 
manders were handling this issue. 

I think we have to get after retaliation. I have talked to many 
of you individually about this. This is not commander decision re- 
taliation. This is lower level peer-to-peer retaliation. I will look for- 
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ward to information coming from all of you about how you are spe- 
cifically getting after that. 

I want to talk about suicide in connection with stress and sub- 
stance abuse. This is going to be one for each of you. 

First, Army. Back in 2008, we had a whistleblower at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood expose the fact that people were not getting substance 
abuse help at that base. It was a tragic story, and as we all know, 
stress and substance abuse are two of the predicates that some- 
times are in place when you have a suicide. We all want to do 
something about military suicides. So I think substance abuse is 
pretty important. 

Secretary McHugh, you made the decision in 2010 to move the 
substance abuse program out of the Medical Command into the In- 
stallation Command. We are having a problem with personnel, clin- 
ical personnel, leaving the program, and you have shortages now 
at places like Fort Hood where we have 45,000 soldiers. I guar- 
antee you the people who need outpatient substance abuse at Fort 
Hood are not getting it because of the lack of personnel that is 
available. Could you speak to that? 

Mr. McHugh. I could. Just a little background because, as you 
noted. Senator — and thank you for your interest. This is a vitally 
important issue. 

Just before I arrived as Secretary, then Vice Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Peter W. Chiarelli, who is well known and wide in 
circles on suicide and other soldier care programs, conducted a 
study, headed a study of the Army Substance Abuse Program 
(ASAP) at large throughout the Army. He was deeply concerned 
about what he felt was a disaggregated program in that it was too 
dispersed at too high a level for command and control to ensure 
that base by base, facility to facility the proper things were being 
done. 

The response that he put together and that Medical Command 
and Installation Management Command (IMCOM) agreed upon 
was to place the actual oversight of the ASAP program through 
IMCOM to the base commanders. So those who have both responsi- 
bility and eyes on for soldier care programs had a better view and 
a better influence. 

The — that was executed, as you noted correctly, in 2010 to for- 
malize what the vice had done ensured that all of the clinical as- 
pects, the certifications and the care programs were still — and still 
are — overseen by Medical Command (MEDCOM). 

You and I are in absolute agreement about the challenge of en- 
suring that we have adequate providers. We do not. This is a re- 
quirement that has been growing over time, as I discussed with one 
of your colleagues a bit earlier. But I think it is important to note 
that we have not had a hemorrhage or a loss of providers since it 
was transferred authority to IMCOM. In fact, right now we are 
about 88 percent of our stated requirement, 99 percent is not good 
enough. We need to do better. But we are actually at about 25 per- 
cent higher providers on hand than were when Medical Command 
had control. 

Having said that, there are concerns about this. So in January, 
the Chief and I authorized, long before any of the recent stories 
came out, for the Army Audit Agency to go out to do a forensic ex- 
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amination of our structure to see if programs were working to see 
what our actual status was. That investigation, that audit is ongo- 
ing as we speak. Then in response to some stories that, frankly, we 
take issue to some of the data points that were brought up, never- 
theless raise some very serious questions. As I assured the Sec- 
retary of Defense, we are not going to circle the wagons on this. 

The Chief and I sent out a directive, I believe it was last week, 
to the Inspector General providing him access to virtually every re- 
source in the Army and directing him to go and take a hands-on 
look, eyes-on look at all 54 of our ASAP facilities. As attendant to 
that, I called in the Surgeon General, head of our Medical Com- 
mand, and the commanding general of IMCOM, to talk about how 
it is working. The Surgeon General said to me when the transfer 
first occurred, it was an appropriate structure. Since that time, our 
behavioral health delivery capabilities have, in her words, matured, 
and she felt — and the IMCOM Commander agreed — that it is time 
to take another good look at our structure. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. Well, that is good. 

Mr. McHugh. We are doing that, and I promise you we will re- 
port back to you when we have those available. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

I know my time is gone, and I do not want to ask another ques- 
tion. But if you would allow me 30 seconds to put something in the 
record. 

Secretary James and General Welsh, I want to make sure on the 
stress side for our drone pilots — we have never before had pilots 
working 12-hour shifts, killing the enemy, and then going home to 
their wife and kids. This is a new thing in our military. We have 
some of those guys at Whiteman Air Force Base, and the demand 
is so high. They are not getting rest. They are not getting leave. 
We have to do something about the demand for RPA and we have 
to do something about the training for RPA. But I would like you 
all to address to my office and to the committee what you are doing 
to analyze the stress level of these pilots. I do not think this has 
probably been given enough thought about what psychologically 
this is doing to them working these 12-hour shifts, killing the 
enemy, and then going home to dinner with the children. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In addition to access and routine assessments provided by flight medicine and 
mental health outreach services at each unit, the United States Air Force (USAF) 
has conducted multiple, comprehensive aeromedical studies over the past several 
years assessing the psychological health and disposition of weapons deploying Re- 
motely Piloted Aircraft (RPA) operators engaged in around-the-clock operations. 
Many of these studies have been published in peer-reviewed psychology journals as 
well as official USAF technical reports. The main sources of operational and combat- 
related stress have been identified, as well as the prevalence of occupational burn- 
out, elevated levels of psychological distress, post-traumatic stress disorder, family 
and interpersonal relationship distress, and other behavioral health issues (e.g., 
sleep and exercise, alcohol, and energy supplement use). These studies routinely as- 
sess the psychological health and disposition of RPA operators at each separate unit 
to provide outreach specific to the needs of each organization as well as identify 
those at elevated risk for psychological difficulties. 

Although the trend and proportion of RPA operators with elevated rates of ex- 
haustion and psychological distress is higher than other aviation-related career 
fields, several initiatives have been put in place to mitigate the impact of shift work 
and weapons deplojunent, as well as to identify those at risk for psychological and 
family-related difficulties. The initiatives include, but are not limited to: improving 
manning levels to reduce high workload and role overload, developing and assessing 
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shift rotations, work load distribution for sustaining health and minimizing disrup- 
tion to family lives; modifications to the lighting and ergonomic design of ground 
control stations to reduce fatigue and burnout, training leadership and medical pro- 
viders with early recognition, intervention of those with warning signs for oper- 
ational and combat-related stress, and improving upon psychological health surveil- 
lance strategies. Additionally, we have embedded operational mental health pro- 
viders within active duty RPA units with appropriate security clearances to increase 
access to mental health care, as well as to engage and intervene, as needed, assist- 
ing RPA operators with transitioning to home following weapons strikes, as well as 
balancing their warfighter role with their personal life. The most recent studies 
found these efforts have successfully led to improvements in the psychological 
health and function of those within active duty operational units. Work is in 
progress to adapt this concept of support to RPA operations across the total force 
to encompass units at Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve sites. 

The comprehensive and in-depth aeromedical studies help leadership remain vigi- 
lant to the changes, trends, and impact of specific initiatives to mitigate the 
stressors and challenges (both to operators and their families) unique to this form 
of warfare. The outcome of these studies and current practices within flight medi- 
cine for assessing the psychological health of RPA operators will continue to shape 
force management strategies for sustaining and improving the wellbeing of the 
warfighter and their families. 

Senator Cotton. Senator Lee? 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to all of you for taking the time to meet with us today. 

I am aware of the fact that you are all doing everything you can 
to make adjustments to adapt your branches to the emerging 
threats we are facing and to a very tough budgetary environment 
with a lot of uncertainties. 

Secretary James and General Welsh, during the confirmation 
hearing with Secretary Carter last month, we discussed the overall 
importance of having well-coordinated acquisition sustainment and 
logistics processes to better achieve cost efficiency and readiness for 
major weapons systems. I know this has been a high priority for 
each of you. So can you describe to our committee how the Air 
Force sustainment efforts have performed in the last year, espe- 
cially as you recover from sequestration in 2013 and the direction 
the Air Force budget request takes sustainment efforts through the 
next 5 years? 

Ms. James. Senator, are you referring to sustainment of weapons 
systems and trying to drive the costs down in the sustainment 
world? 

Senator Lee. Yes. 

Ms. James. So I would say in that regard, we are laser-focused. 
I think we are making progress. There is a lot of work to be done, 
however, truth in advertising in that arena. We talk frequently 
about unit costs of weapons systems, and we track that very close- 
ly. But over time, we have not had as much of a focus on that 
sustainment piece, and that frequently can be as expensive, if not 
more expensive. So we are working it hard. I think we are making 
progress, but lots more to come. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. I appreciate your commitment to that. 

Do you have anything to add to that? 

General Welsh. Senator, I had a rotation Air Force Materiel 
Command a couple of years ago and the development of the five 
centers that we have inside that command now to include the 
lifecycle management center and the sustainment center is chang- 
ing the game for us on how we create efficiencies inside the supply 
chains. I will tell you that the work that General Janet C. 
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Wolfenbarger has done leading this effort as the Commander of Air 
Force Materiel Command and that Lieutenant General Bruce A. 
Litchfield has done in particular as the Commander of the Air 
Force Sustainment Center and also Lieutenant General C.D. 
Moore, former Commander of Air Force Life Cycle Management 
Center, who is now retired, has been spectacular in launching us 
in a completely new direction in how we sustain fleets of aircraft 
and equipment over time. I think we are making remarkable 
progress, we just cannot slow down now. 

Senator Lee. I appreciate your commitment to that. 

Now, the Air Force last year determined that it was experiencing 
a shortfall in five and seven experience level maintainer personnel 
for the undermanned legacy fleets and F-35 aircraft scheduled to 
be brought into service and recently announced measures for a 
near-term solution to the issue. 

Can you give the committee more detail about what alternative 
solutions may have been considered by the Air Force and why the 
Air Force chose to transfer maintainers from A-10 squadrons and 
how the Air Force will be impacted if a longer-term solution to this 
maintainer issue cannot be found? 

General Welsh. Senator, the issue was because of the budgets 
that are lower than we anticipated a few years ago, we are having 
to cut force structure. So we are not adding numbers of squadrons. 
We are decreasing numbers of squadrons while we are bringing a 
new weapons system on board. So we have to replace squadron A 
or aircraft A with the new aircraft B and take the people who are 
working A to be part of the new aircraft B. We do not have 1,000 
more maintenance personnel standing around waiting for work. 

Senator Lee. Right. 

General Welsh. Because we are not transitioning that way now, 
we are not retiring the squadrons we had planned to retire to stand 
up the F-35 squadrons, we have to find that maintenance man- 
power in some other way. The first effort we were going to make 
was to just downsize the percentage of manning within every other 
fighter squadron in the Air Force to take the experienced maintain- 
ers we need to be able to build up the F-35 fleet as opposed to de- 
laying F-35 development and bed-down at multiple bases. 

Unfortunately, as we put that plan together, the Islamic State of 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS) became a reality and the continued effort in 
the Middle East related Iraq and Syria came on the books. We can- 
not take those squadrons down and still support that effort. 

So now we are looking at contracting an aircraft maintenance 
unit at Luke Air Force Base to help us with the training effort and 
to have contract maintainers instead of active duty maintainers. 
The problem with that is we then are not developing the active 
duty maintenance personnel that we need to send out to Hill Air 
Force Base and to other places as we bed down the F-35 because 
the maintainers there have to be deployable. We are in a corner 
here. We have to develop active duty F-35 maintenance people to 
bed down airplanes, and we do not have them standing around. 

Senator Lee. Yes. There is no question you are in a difficult spot, 
and I appreciate your ongoing commitment to that issue to make 
sure that we maintain our equipment that we have and appreciate 
your insight into that. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Cotton. Senator Blumenthal? 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. Thanks for being here. Thank 
you for your service. 

I want to pursue some of the questions that my colleague, Sen- 
ator McCaskill, began on behavioral health, mental health care. 
The chairman of this committee. Senator McCain, and I have suc- 
cessfully worked for the Clay Hunt Suicide Prevention for Amer- 
ican Veterans Act (SAV), the suicide prevention bill, for our vet- 
erans which is promising as a first step, just a down payment to- 
ward ending the scourge of 22 veterans every day committing sui- 
cide. Obviously, these veterans come out of service to our Army and 
our Air Force. 

So I am wondering whether better coordination and connectivity 
between our armed services and the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs (VA) is desirable and achievable and how, maybe beginning 
with you, Mr. Secretary, if I may, that may be advanced as a goal. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, it absolutely is desirable, and it is something 
that from our perspective in the Pentagon through the Defense Sui- 
cide Prevention Office (DSPO) we are working throughout the Serv- 
ices to coordinate with VA. 

We are also looking at reaching beyond that for best practices 
within the private sector. From the Army view, we have what we 
call the Study to Assess Risk and Resilience in Servicemembers 
(STARRS) program where we entered a 5-year longitudinal study 
headed by the Institute of Mental Health and a consortium of pri- 
vate universities to try to better understand what we need to look 
for in soldiers in our case and if there were any precursors that we 
could appropriately use. We are not looking to stigmatize soldiers 
because of a single behavior or a check on a medical record, but 
just trying to find out how we can do a better job for those who 
are in or who are quite possibly going to become — exercises of idea- 
tional activity. 

So we are making progress, but I think as you know so well, it 
is beginning in its beginning stages. 

I served for 4 years at the assignment of then-Secretary Gates 
on a national suicide prevention alliance, bringing together an 
amazing group of individuals from across society, medical care, 
mental health care, the private industry. Now, I think rightfully so, 
I have stepped down from that position. It is actually held by the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness. 

So we are reaching beyond and recognizing this is not just a mili- 
tary problem, not just an Army problem. It is a problem throughout 
society, the civilian as well as the military. Working together with 
the VA and others will do us all a great deal of good. 

Senator Blumenthal. I have heard you talk about it. General 
Odierno. I wonder taking the word ‘stigma’ that Secretary McHugh 
used, whether the stigma that sometimes surrounds this topic can 
be removed and what the Army is doing. 

General Odierno. So I think first off, in the Army it is about our 
commanders understanding the fact that our job and the stress 
that we put onto people, it is important that we deal with the be- 
havioral health issues, and that we have to make people realize 
and understand that it is okay to come forward. Sometimes, as we 
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have talked before, Senator, some of our mantra actually works 
against that, but I think we are making some progress. 

The one thing I would say about the transition between us and 
the Veterans Administration — one of the complaints the soldiers 
have, as they do a transition, is that they are getting treatment by 
a doctor in the Army, and then as they change to a new doctor in 
VA, sometimes the treatment changes and it is not what they are 
comfortable with. So one of the things we are working at is how 
do we make that an easier transition. We are not there yet, but we 
want to do a doctor-to-doctor transition so you have a doctor who 
is working with somebody in the Army talking to the VA doctor 
that is taking over the case, and they get a treatment that is simi- 
lar, at least to begin with, because it is traumatic for somebody, es- 
pecially who has some behavioral health issues, that they are 
maybe given different medicine or different types of treatment. 
That really has an impact sometimes on our soldiers. 

So that is one of the things I think we have to really work on 
is that transition. The Surgeon General is working on that. We are 
working more closely with the Veterans Administration, but we 
have a long way to go on this issue because there still is a gap. 

Senator Blumenthal. My time has expired, but I think you have 
really very pointedly and powerfully summarized what one of the 
problems is in that transition, which is the change from doctor to 
doctor, sometimes from medicine to medicine, formulary to for- 
mulary among drugs. So I hope that we can help you make that 
kind of progress. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cotton. I will now recognize myself. Being the acting 
chairman for John McCain is almost as powerful as I felt as having 
staff duty at Fort Myer, checking on General Odierno’s house at 
0200 in the morning, although he was not there in 2007. He was 
in Iraq, and I want to thank him, as all my colleagues have, for 
his many years of distinguished service, particularly in that coun- 
try. General Odierno, just in case you are not back in front of us 
again, as you no doubt hope that you are probably not. 

General Welsh, thank you as well for your service. Both the Sec- 
retaries, thank you for your service to our country, for being here. 

We have heard many members of this committee talk about the 
dangers of sequestration to your services. We heard before from the 
Navy and the Marine Corps as well. I think most of us, if not all 
of us, are in agreement. We are now engaged in a debate on exactly 
what to do about that during the budget season in both the House 
and the Senate. 

The House of Representatives proposed its budget today. I be- 
lieve the Senate Budget Committee is working on the budget today 
as well. The drafts that have been introduced would keep the DOD 
portion of the base budget at $498 billion and spend some substan- 
tial more than that in so-called OCO funds, overseas contingency 
operations, perhaps as much as $90 billion. I think when you add 
in the non-DOD parts of the defense budget, it would get up to 
about 613 or so. 

You do not necessarily need to comment on either budget, but I 
would like to hear what General Odierno and General Welsh have 
to say about the concept of funding the base budget at $498 billion 
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for defense and a much larger OCO request than appears in the 
President’s budget. 

General Odierno. Thank you, Senator. So first, I would just say 
there is risk to not funding the base and putting it in OCO because 
with that has to come a flexibility within OCO for us to spend it 
on the things that are necessary because OCO has limits and it has 
restrictions and it has very strict rules that have to be followed. So 
if we are inhibited by that, it might not help us. What might hap- 
pen at the end of the year, we have a bunch of money we hand 
back because we are not able to spend it. So the first thing is it 
would have to have some level of flexibility. 

Now, I would say that getting money in OCO, if there is flexi- 
bility with it, is certainly better than not getting any additional 
money. It could help us with readiness. There are ways that maybe 
we could work with the committee to make it work. 

But I would tell you I would much rather have it in the base 
budget because at some time we are going to have to shift it to the 
base, and if we put it in OCO, we are just delaying that potential. 
It is going to have to happen at some time. 

Senator Cotton. Senator McCain and Senator Reed have both 
called in their budget newsletter for $577 billion, and they have en- 
dorsed in concept the National Defense Panel’s recommendation of 
$611 billion as a minimum floor. If that were not to happen, if you 
did have the base budget somewhere around $498 billion and OCO 
somewhere around $90 billion, would you be able to stop some of 
the force reductions that you have predicted in your testimony 
today? 

General Odierno. We would still be going to 450,000: 335,000 in 
the Guard and 195,000 in the Reserve. But what that money would 
do is it would help us with our readiness. 

Senator Cotton. So force structure would probably not change, 
but readiness of the remaining force would improve. 

General Odierno. See, the problem with OCO, it is year-to-year 
funding. So we do not know how long it would go. But our ramp 
is continuing, down to 450,000. 

Senator Cotton. General Welsh? 

General Welsh. Senator, with modernization as a major issue we 
face, OCO presents some problems because it is hard to start a new 
program with OCO when you are looking at a 1-year budget cycle. 
It is not guaranteed over time. There are limits on what you can 
spend it on. So that is the big issue with us. Modernization is a 
huge deal for the Air Force at this point in time. But as Ray said, 
at some point in time, if it is green and it smells pretty and it is 
not your St. Patrick’s Day tie, it is okay. 

Senator Cotton. Are you talking primarily about longer-term 
modernization like the long-range strike bomber or shorter-term 
procurement matters as well? 

General Welsh. I would think that Congress would probably 
help us with flexibilities on the shorter-term things. I am more 
worried about for a platform-based force. Air Force or Navy, for ex- 
ample, the types of systems we buy will take longer and produce 
overtime. It is not just the development. It is also the production 
and supply chain that goes on for 20 to 30 years as you change 
hundreds of platforms. 
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Senator Cotton. General Odierno, we did not touch on mod- 
ernization. Obviously, the Army has much smaller, lower unit cost 
platforms than does the Air Force. But would you care to touch on 
modernization, how this approach might 

General Odierno. Yes. So, again, it depends. OCO limits what 
we can do for modernization if it is in OCO. Now, there are ways 
around that. So, for example, if you had end strength over 475,000 
or 450,000 funded in OCO, we could then use that money to do po- 
tentially modernization. But again, the wording and other things 
would have to be about right in order to make that happen. But 
there is some potential that we could use it for modernization de- 
pending on the flexibility that is inside of that. 

Senator Cotton. So my time has expired, but if I could briefly 
synthesize what I think I am hearing from both of you, it is not 
good, better than nothing, but depends heavily on the details or the 
kind of flexibility that the OCO funding provides. 

General Welsh. Senator, if I could add. It would help us con- 
tinue the readiness recovery that the last 2 years of BBA has al- 
lowed us to start, at least at the individual and unit level. 

Senator Cotton. Best for readiness, marginal for force structure, 
not good for modernization. Thank you. 

Senator King? 

Senator King. I would like to congratulate the chair. To deliver 
one’s maiden speech and chair the Armed Services Committee in 
the same week is a meteoric rise. 

[Laughter.] 

Also, Secretary James, I love your description of space: con- 
gested, contested, and competitive. The first thing I thought of was 
my old high school football coach who said we want our boys to be 
agile, mobile, and hostile. That came back to me when you said 
that. 

I want to, first, for the record associate myself with Senator 
Wicker’s comments about Afghanistan. I think it would be a trag- 
edy if we pull our forces out of there prematurely. To follow with 
the football, it would be like fumbling the ball on the 5-yard line 
in my opinion based upon the tremendous progress that has been 
made. I hope. General Odierno, you will continue to relay those 
thoughts through General Campbell to the appropriate officials. 

Senator Wicker and I were at the budget meeting this afternoon. 
I can report good news and bad news or I should say bad news and 
good news on the budget. The budget that was proposed by the ma- 
jority in the Budget Committee does assume sequestration. That is 
the bad news. The good news is that there is language in it which 
is a kind of placeholder for a replacement for sequestration if we 
can find it. I can assure you that there are a lot of people, good 
people, working on finding it, but I can also tell you because I am 
one of those people that it is hard. There is no low-hanging fruit. 
There is no easy solution to it. 

That is why your testimony about the damage is so important be- 
cause as we look at difficult alternatives, we have to keep in front 
of us the difficult reality that sequestration poses for all of the 
Services. So it is very important to keep that information flow 
going about what the real effects will be in terms of squadrons 
grounded, pilots not being trained, force structure. Readiness, of 
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course, is the key, and I just urge you to continue to make that 
case. 

General Welsh and Secretary James, can you briefly on this 
question of sequester touch upon the loss of ISR capabilities in the 
sequester budget? I see that as a real problem for us. 

Ms. James. Let me start and, please. Chief, you jump in as well. 

So we did make it a big point, as I was mentioning earlier to talk 
to the combatant commanders and find out what their top priority 
was for any additional dollars that the Air Force could bring to the 
table, and they said ISR, ISR, ISR. That is the way it went all the 
way. 

So as a result, we put in additional things which would have to 
be stripped back out under sequestration. So under sequestration, 
we would have to divest the U-2, which would reduce high altitude 
ISR capacity by 50 percent. We would have to divest 

Senator King. Let me stop you there. It would reduce high alti- 
tude ISR capability by 50 percent. That is a stunning fact, it seems 
to me. 

Ms. James. Yes. No, it is. It is very serious and it gets worse. 
We would also have to divest the Global Hawk block 40. We would 
have to reduce our combat air patrols, the Predators and the Reap- 
ers, by 10 combat air patrols. By the way, 10 is roughly the equiva- 
lent of what is in Iraq and Syria today. So that is a substantial 
chunk. We would have to divest seven AW ACS, which of course are 
command and control aircraft. So the list is draconian. 

Senator King. This is like General Robert E. Lee losing J.E.B. 
Stuart before the Battle of Gettysburg. As I remember. General 
Lee’s comment was “I am blind.” That is what we are talking 
about. 

Ms. James. That is what we are talking about. 

Senator King. General Odierno and Secretary McHugh, you have 
talked about a term “velocity of instability in today’s world.” Clear- 
ly that is where we are. All the testimony both in the Intelligence 
Committee and Armed Services has been from professionals. They 
have never seen anything quite like the instability and unpredict- 
ability of the world that we are in. 

Talk to me a little bit more. General, about OCO and if we use 
OCO for what amounts to base, that means we do not have OCO 
for OCO. What does that do to your flexibility of being able to re- 
spond? 

General Odierno. Well, I think what would happen is we would 
have additional OCO dollars. The problem again is what happens 
is OCO is supposed to fund our missions that are being conducted, 
whether it be in Iraq, Syria, Afghanistan. If they increase the OCO, 
then we could use it for training of units that are preparing to go 
to operate in those areas. What it does not do is train our forces 
that have to go to unknown contingencies. If, for example, we 
wanted to deploy a bunch of soldiers to Europe, if something con- 
tinued to go wrong there, we might not be able to use the money 
to do it. Or if we had to send people to Korea, we would not be able 
to use that number to train our forces to be prepared to go to 
Korea. 

Senator King. By definition, a contingency account is not a con- 
tingency account if you are spending it for base budget purposes. 
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General Odierno. That is correct. 

Senator King. A final question for the record because I know my 
time is up. 

General Welsh, I would like you, if you could, to give the com- 
mittee a justification, if you would, for the new bomber, for the 
long-range strike bomber in terms of what are we gaining over the 
B-2, and how do we control for the risks of a new airplane. The 
B-2, of course, we were going to get 100. We ended up with, I 
think, in the 20s. How do we mitigate the risk both in terms of cost 
and duration of project? Is it worth that risk vis-a-vis the advan- 
tages of the new aircraft? You do not have to answer now, but if 
you could give us some background to the committee I would ap- 
preciate it. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

One of the critical capabilities we bring with the Long Range Strike Bomber 
(LRS-B) program is the capacity of 100 aircraft to fight in our future conflicts. Cur- 
rently, the Air Force has 20 B-2s and these few numbers limit what we will be able 
to accomplish vice a fleet of 100 aircraft. Additionally, the LRS-B offers a significant 
leap in survivability over the B-2 without inventing new technology. We will miti- 
gate cost and schedule by using mature technology and existing systems. Doing so 
lessens the scope of the development effort and risk involved in bringing many new 
subsystems together for the first time. We also mitigate cost and schedule risk by 
tempering our expectations from a requirements standpoint. LRS-B does not need 
to be unnecessarily complicated to offer next generation capability. Senator King re- 
ceived an LRS-B program brief in May, 2015. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Senator Cruz? 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Secretaries McHugh and James and Generals 
Odierno and Welsh for your distinguished service to our country 
and for coming here today to testify to this committee. 

I would like to start. Secretary McHugh, with you and General 
Odierno. The Army force structure and personnel manning projec- 
tions were based on a set of assumptions about very limited com- 
mitments to the Middle East, Europe, and Afghanistan. Under the 
2016 budget request, the Army’s end strength would decrease to 
450,000 by the end of 2018. Mr. Secretary and General Odierno, 
you have both testified in the past that this level is the minimum 
force necessary to execute national defense strategy, but you have 
also mentioned that everything in that estimate relies on the un- 
derlying assumptions regarding required operations. 

With a resurgent Russia imposing violence on its neighbors, on- 
going commitments to fight radical Islamic terrorism and groups 
like ISIS, and the potential for a longer-term commitment to Af- 
ghanistan, how confident are you that these numbers are enough 
to fight and win a regional conflict? 

General Odierno. Senator, what I would say is there is concern. 
Again, these numbers, what we originally developed, were based on 
the fact that we would not have to have significant presence in Eu- 
rope. That was assumed that there would not be significant issues 
there, that we would not have a prolonged presence in the Middle 
East and I mean a larger presence than we have there today, a 
prolonged, larger presence than we have there, and if we have to 
have a presence in Europe or if there is some significant more ag- 
gression than we have had so far and we had to sustain that for 
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a long period of time, i.e., over a year or 2 , then our force structure 
would not be enough to meet those requirements. 

Mr. McHugh. Senator, if I could add. 

Senator Cruz. Sure. 

Mr. McHugh. As you noted and as the Chief and I have testified, 
the 450 number is the absolute minimum we need to do the things 
we see today. As your remarks clearly illustrated, a lot of the 
things we see today we did not see a year ago, 18 months ago. It 
is that unknown that truly troubles certainly me and I think the 
rest of us at this table. 

Former Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates once said that 
when it comes to predicting the future, our record is perfect. We 
have been wrong every time. 

I truly worry about that next thing that we do not see or the 
things we are dealing with today that, all of a sudden, exceed their 
bounds. We would be hard-pressed to answer that bell. 

Senator Cruz. General Odierno, in your personal judgment, what 
number of soldiers would be required to perform the functions that 
are needed? 

General Odierno. In 2012, when we originally developed the 
DSG, we developed it with an idea of an end state of 490,350 in 
the Guard and 205,000 in the U.S. Army Reserve. That was based 
on our analysis of what we thought we would have to do. So I 
would say that that is about the level I think we should be at in 
order to meet the future needs. But, again, I have testified — and 
I stick with it — that I think 450,000 is the minimum, but it as- 
sumes a lot of things. So if those assumptions are right, we are 
okay. If they start to go wrong, we have no wiggle room, and that 
is why I think the 490, 350, 205 is the right number. 

Senator Cruz. Well, let me ask a follow-up question, which is if 
we find ourselves in a situation where we have cut the Army to 450 
and suddenly we need to grow, we have too little capacity. Can you 
provide an estimate on the length of time and effort it takes to re- 
constitute the force and not just the size but the readiness we 
would need? 

General Odierno. So, Senator, in 2005 and 2006, when we grew 
the Army, it took us 30 months to grow one brigade, and that is 
to recruit it and that is to individually train it and collectively 
train it. So it would take 30 months to develop a new brigade if 
we had to do that. 

Senator Cruz. Secretary James and General Welsh, the National 
Defense Panel observed that the Air Force’s bomber, fighter, and 
surveillance forces are scheduled to draw down to approximately 50 
percent of the current inventory by 2019. What do you believe is 
the proper approach to increasing the Air Force’s ISR and long- 
range strike capabilities? 

General Welsh. Senator, I am not exactly sure what those num- 
bers mean. But we have been drawing down for quite some time. 
As the chairman mentioned at the beginning of this hearing, in the 
first Gulf War, the Air Force deployed 33 fighter squadrons, but we 
had five times that many in the Reserve to do something else. This 
budget will take us to 49 fighter squadrons. If we have another 
event like the first Gulf War, which is the last time we deployed 
a full airpower package, it would be just on the fighter side — 33 
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fighter squadrons — it would require 14 for homeland security, if 
there is any kind of increased risk to the homeland, which there 
likely would be in that scenario. That would leave you with two 
other squadrons to do whatever else you wanted to do in the world, 
to include things like Iraq and Syria, Afghanistan, anything in the 
Balkans, the Levant, Eastern Europe, all the other things that we 
have force structure in today. The problem is quantify does have 
a quality all its own in this business. It just does. 

Senator Cruz. So in your personal judgment, what level is re- 
quired to adequately protect this country? 

General Welsh. Well, we understand we have to be part of the 
solution of the debt problem. Everybody in the Department under- 
stands that. What we cannot do is continue to downsize every capa- 
bility area not just fighter squadrons. We are cutting every one of 
our five core mission areas in this budget, as we did last year and 
the year before. The trend is all in the wrong direction in every 
mission area, and we do not see it stopping. That is the danger. 
Senator. 

Ms. James. If I could add. Senator, the way I would put it is we 
think just you heard the Army say, that the President’s budget 
level is our bare minimum in order to do what we are supposed to 
do under the strategy. That does not mean it is perfect. We already 
feel like we made some important down payments, and we are cer- 
tainly scrubbing all the time looking for additional efficiencies. So 
I would say that budget level is what we consider our bare min- 
imum in order to do the strategy as it is laid out right now. We 
will have to rewrite the strategy if we do not get it. 

Then a couple other points I would make on long-range strike. 
We need to modernize it. So that is why we are investing in the 
F-35, we are investing in the long-range strike bomber. Then when 
it comes to ISR, of course, partly as a result of the additional dol- 
lars in this President’s budget level above sequestration we were 
able to essentially buy back some of the investment that we other- 
wise might have retired in some of our systems like the U-2, for 
example, like the AW ACS. Some of these we are going to retire — 
we would prefer not to retire them at least not so early because we 
need replacements for these things. So the budget does provide for 
both long-range strike and ISR investments. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you very much. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Senator Cruz. 

On behalf of the chairman. Chairman McCain, I want to thank 
you all for your testimony and for your service, your commitment. 
Again, please thank all the men and women in uniform for us. 

With that and on behalf of Chairman McCain, the hearing is ad- 
journed. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

AIR FORCE FIGHTER FORCE CAPACITY 

1. Senator McCain. General Welsh, in 2009, the Air Force had over 2,200 fighter 
aircraft in its total inventory, with 1,600 of them coded for combat. By the end of 
2016, you will have approximately 1,800 total fighters with about 1,200 combat 
coded. Your maintenance experts estimate an average fighter aircraft availability 
rate in 2016 of about 64 percent, meaning about 750 of the combat-coded aircraft 
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would be available to meet mission requirements. You state that today less than 
half of your fighter squadrons are fully comhat ready. If your comhat readiness rates 
improves even modestly, some number significantly less than those would he ready 
to deploy to a contingency. Given the state of your fighter force structure, does it 
make any sense at all to reduce your limited capacity even further hy retiring the 
A-10 fleet while still involved in a fight against the Islamic State for an undefined 
period, and still conducting combat operations in Afghanistan during 2016? 

General Welsh. The decision to retire the A-10 was the least impactful of a menu 
of very had options required to stay helow Air Force budget and manpower limits 
as a result of the Budget Control Act. These very limitations have since driven fur- 
ther tough decisions on Air Force capacity and full spectrum readiness. We have 
sufficient multi-mission capable platforms available to meet Combatant Commander 
requirements in Afghanistan and operations against ISIL. However, we will not be 
able to build full-spectrum readiness at the current deployment tempo. The Presi- 
dent’s Budget Request (PBR) provides enough funding to marginally execute the De- 
fense Strategic Guidance. In the PBR, we prioritized readiness accounts and retain- 
ing capacity in the Combatant Commanders’ highest priority requirements; Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance, and Command and Control. 

To answer in a more general way, I don’t believe it makes any sense to cut mili- 
tary spending by a trillion dollars with the state of the world today, but Congress 
already made that decision. As long as that decision stands, we will be forced to 
recommend very difficult choices that will clearly reduce our capacity to conduct op- 
erations in many mission areas. 

2. Senator McCain. General Welsh, won’t taking an additional five A-10 combat 
squadrons out of your inventory in fiscal year 2016 exacerbate your readiness prob- 
lems, causing the remaining squadrons to deploy more often, and reducing readiness 
levels even further for the combat air forces? 

General Welsh. We agree that any reduction in overall fighter capacity, without 
an equal reduction in deployment requirements, will have a further detrimental ef- 
fect on overall fighter full-spectrum readiness. The department is undergoing a com- 
prehensive review of how the Air Force allocates and assigns forces in order to bet- 
ter manage readiness and deployment tempo. The decision to retire the A-10 was 
the least impactful of a menu of very bad options required to stay below Air Force 
budget and manpower limits as a result of the Budget Control Act, which impacts 
our readiness recovery efforts well beyond the A-10. 

3. Senator McCain. General Welsh, you stated the inventory of Air Force combat 
squadrons today is less than one-third of the level it was during Operation Desert 
Storm, and less than half of those remaining squadrons are fully combat ready. If 
you were asked to conduct an air campaign today of the same magnitude as Oper- 
ation Desert Storm, could you do it? 

General Welsh. Yes, but at much greater risk to the aircrews involved and the 
forces they support, because some individuals/units would be forced to deploy at 
lower the optimal levels of readiness. Maintaining a heavy campaign, tempo over 
time would also be more difficult and units that begin the fight will have to finish 
it. There will be no rotational units. 

The Air Force assets that enable major combat operations (Airlift, ISR, C2) would 
have to be pulled from other operations around the world to support the air cam- 
paign, dramatically impacting those operations. 

4. Senator McCain. General Welsh, more broadly, can you fully execute the re- 
quirements of the current defense strategy as it is written today? 

General Welsh. The Air Force is able to execute the requirements of the current 
defense strategy, but only at significant risk — a situation that will be exacerbated 
under another round of sequestration. An increasingly constrained fiscal environ- 
ment has resulted in the smallest and oldest Air Force in history; this in turn 
means we may not get to the fight on time, it will take longer to win, and could 
cost more national blood and treasure in the end. 


RUSSIAN ROCKET ENGINES 

5. Senator McCain. Secretary James, the National Defense Authorization Act 
(NDAA) for fiscal year 2015 included provisions which prohibited the use of Russian 
rocket engines past the current Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV) block 
buy, and directed the Air Force to develop a new U.S. engine by 2019. To illustrate 
the urgency for ending our reliance on Russian rocket engines, the Senate Armed 
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Services Committee provided $220 million to expedite that effort. Is the Air Force 
committed to eliminating our reliance on Russian rocket engines? 

Ms. James. Yes, the Air Force is committed to eliminating our reliance on Russian 
rocket engines. Our long-term strategy for space launch will assure our continued 
access to space. Toward this end, even before the NDAA was enacted, the Air Force 
published a Request for Information (RFI) to solicit industry input on the best ap- 
proach to transition off the RD-180. Since the NDAA was enacted, the Air Force 
initiated three efforts aimed at near-term risk reduction for engine development. 
These activities include the following: 

1) Aerospace has completed 14 of 25 studies to understand business cases and as- 
sess likely solutions. 

2) Large-scale rocket engine combustion tests with NASA and AFRL, to include 
engine test stand modifications, and NASA thrust chamber through Interim Design 
Review (Critical Design Review in August). To date, AFRL has completed five sub- 
scale pre-burner tests under this effort. 

3) The Air Force created a detailed, 2-year combustion stability tools test program 
with AFRL and NASA — both AFRL and NASA activities have started. The AF has 
initiated a contract with Georgia Tech to develop these combustion stability tools 
for industry use to combat the toughest challenges associated with large-scale Oxy- 
gen Rich Stage Combustion engines. 

The Request for Proposals (RFP) for a domestic rocket propulsion system was re- 
leased 2 Jun 15. Proposals were received on 23 Jun 15. The source selection is ongo- 
ing for a -$150 million effort expected to be awarded this year, investing in multiple 
providers to deliver rocket propulsion systems virtual or physical prototypes. In ad- 
dition, we have received proposals from our Broad Area Announcement to be award- 
ed this fall for technical maturation efforts worth up to $34 million to advance the 
necessary engine technologies to be leveraged by engine providers. 

6. Senator McCain. Secretary James, if this is such a high priority, why hasn’t 
the Air Force moved forward with a heightened level of urgency, or accelerated on- 
going rocket engine research and development efforts that could shorten the overall 
time needed to produce a domestic engine? 

Ms. James. The Air Force continues to invest in rocket propulsion systems and 
associated technologies. Toward this end, even before the NDAA was enacted, the 
Air Force published an Request for Information (RFI) to solicit industry input on 
the best approach to transition off the RD-180. Since the NDAA was enacted, the 
Air Force has initiated three efforts aimed at near-term risk reduction for engine 
development. These activities include the following: 

1) Aerospace has completed 14 of 25 studies to understand business cases and as- 
sess likely solutions. 

2) Large-scale rocket engine combustion tests with NASA and AFRL, to include 
engine test stand modifications, and NASA thrust chamber through Interim Design 
Review (Critical Design Review in August). To date, AFRL has completed three sub- 
scale pre-burner tests under this effort. 

3) The Air Force created detailed, 2-year combustion stability tools test program 
with AFRL and NASA — both AFRL and NASA activities have started. The Air Force 
is initiating contracts with academia to develop these combustion stability tools for 
industry use to combat the toughest challenges associated with large-scale Oxygen 
Rich Stage Combustion engines. 

The Air Force has released a draft Broad Area Announcement worth -$34 million 
to be awarded later this summer or fall for technical maturation efforts to advance 
the necessary engine technologies to be leveraged by engine providers. In addition, 
we currently have a draft Request for Proposal (RFP) released for a -$150 million 
effort expected to be awarded this year, investing in multiple providers to deliver 
rocket propulsion systems virtual or physical prototypes. This complex RFP, imple- 
ments a public-private partnership approach to invest in these rocket propulsion 
systems and is being released approximately 3 months after the appropriation 
(which is very fast for a contracting action of this magnitude). 

7. Senator McCain. Secretary James, if for a period of time after 2019 the Rus- 
sian RD-180 is not available, will you still have options from both SpaceX and 
United Launch Alliance to get you to space? 

Ms. James. Without the RD-180, we will continue to have options for assured ac- 
cess to space as long as the United Launch Alliance (ULA) Delta IV family of launch 
vehicles is available and the Space X Falcon Heavy is certified by 2020. However, 
ULA has announced their intent to terminate the Delta IV launch vehicle produc- 
tion line because it is not cost competitive. Without the Atlas V, we will not have 
a competitive space launch market until ULA’s Vulean or another option becomes 
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available several years later. This would exchange one sole source situation for an- 
other. 


F-35A 

8. Senator McCain. Secretary James, you have repeatedly stated the F-35A is one 
of the Air Force’s top three acquisition priorities. The F-35 program suffered set- 
backs and was rebaselined after experiencing a breach of the Nunn-McCurdy Act 
in 2012, delaying the Air Force’s declaration date for initial operational capability 
until 2016. Your budget proposes to increase procurement from 28 F-35As in 2015 
to 44 in 2016. Are you comfortable with the added risk to cost growth and schedule 
delays by increasing procurement quantities while testing is still ongoing? 

Ms. James. The F-35 program is indeed one of the Air Force’s top three acquisi- 
tion priorities and is on the right track to reach Initial Operational Capability (IOC) 
in 2016. The price of F-35 aircraft lots continues to decline steadily. The price of 
a single F-35A from Lot 7 was 4.3 percent less than an F-35A from Lot 6, and an 
F-35A from Lot 8 was 3.6 percent less than an F-35A from Lot 7 (including the 
engine and profit). I expect these reductions to continue into the future, especially 
as we continue to increase production quantities. In 2014, Lockheed Martin met pro- 
duction goals, completing all planned deliveries. Today, the production line is run- 
ning approximately 2 months behind schedule, but delivery timelines are improving 
and the current delays do not pose any long-term schedule or delivery risk to the 
program. With the increase in procurement quantities, I do not foresee added sched- 
ule risk going forward. 

9. Senator McCain. Secretary James, what are your views on how declining budg- 
ets and sequestration have affected the F-35A program to date with regard to pro- 
curement quantities and schedule? 

Ms. James. To date, sequestration has required the Air Force to defer fiscal year 
2015 procurement of two F-35A aircraft to outside the FYDP. Sequestration of the 
fiscal year 2016 budget to BCA-imposed levels would cause the Air Force to defer 
fiscal year 2016 procurement of 14 x F-35A aircraft to outside the FYDP. Budgetary 
constraints and sequestration have driven us to reprioritize efforts within the Air 
Force to maintain stability in the F-35 program, and while aircraft prices continue 
to drop by lot, the price reductions will not be as great when we are required to 
cut procurement numbers due to these constraints. The budgetary constraints have 
had little direct impact on delivery of individual aircraft but could impact the Air 
Force’s ability to reach Full Operational Capability (FOC) in 2021 if procurement 
deferrals continue. 


SPACE LAUNCH 

10. Senator McCain. Secretary James, I was pleased to see the Air Force reversed 
its short-sighted decision to reduce the number of competitive opportunities from the 
budget last year. It is my understanding that the Air Force believes that it will fi- 
nally be able to introduce competition for space launch and certify SpaceX later this 
spring. What issues, if any, remain for this certification to take place? 

Ms. James. No issues remain that preclude certification. The open issues all have 
resolution plans. Lt Gen Greaves, the Space and Missile Systems Center com- 
mander, and the certifying authority, has briefed the congressional defense and in- 
telligence committee staffs on those plans and the details of the remaining issues. 
The Air Force and Space X teams worked well together to achieve enough progress 
on those plans to allow certification. The commander of the Air Force Space and 
Missile Systems Center certified Space X’s Falcon 9 vl.l system on 26 May 2015. 

11. Senator McCain. Secretary James, are you committed to ensuring that certifi- 
cation would occur prior to awarding any launches set aside as competitive opportu- 
nities? 

Ms. James. Yes. The commander of the Air Force Space and Missile Systems Cen- 
ter certified Space X’s Falcon 9 vl.l system on 26 May 2015, prior to any planned 
competitive award. The next RFP is planned to be released this summer, with an- 
ticipated award in December 2015. 


AIR FORCE modernization 

12. Senator McCain. Secretary James, the Air Force is facing many large procure- 
ment programs over the next decade: the F-35A, the KC-46A, the Long Range 
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Strike Bomber, the T-X trainer replacement, the Presidential Aircraft Replacement, 
to name just a top few that represent hundreds of billions of dollars required to re- 
capitalize and modernize the force. While Congress only looks at one budget year 
at a time, and the Department of Defense (DOD) and the Services formulate a Fu- 
ture Years Defense Program (FYDP) covering 5 years of projected funding, what is 
the Air Force approach to fitting all these required capabilities into its future budg- 
ets, and still deliver the capabilities the Nation expects from its Air Force? 

Ms. James. The Air Force is aggressively pursuing a path to emphasize strategy- 
driven resourcing. The Air Force has developed a new strategic planning and pro- 
gramming process that starts with a 30-year strategic vision, which guides a 20-year 
resource-informed Strategic Master Plan and Resource Allocation Plan, leading to 
a 10-year balanced budget. There is recognition throughout these strategic docu- 
ments that in order to obtain the capabilities to provide what the Nation expects 
from its Air Force, we must chart a different course. The path we are pursuing de- 
livers agility and adaptability in our weapon systems as well as our processes. 


AIR FORCE MUNITIONS ACQUISITION 

13. Senator McCain. Secretary James, have you identified munitions programs 
that would benefit from cost reduction initiatives, such as multi-year procurement 
contracts and block buys, and if so, what are they and what steps are being taken 
to implement them? 

Ms. James. There are currently no Air Force weapons programs on multi-year 
procurement contracts or block buys, but a number of cost-reducing initiatives are 
in place (pricing bands, bundling and competition) that are paying dividends. Multi- 
year contracts have traditionally not been viewed as a realistic option. Weapons pro- 
curements have historically faced a number of challenges to include test issues/ 
delays during development, buy-in on joint procurement profiles, and commitment 
from Foreign Military Sales (FMS) partners. However, the Miniature Air Launched 
Decoy-Jammer (MALD-J) is one program that could easily benefit from a multi- 
year contract as the Air Force is currently the only customer. We could certainly 
look at other candidates such as the Advanced Medium-Range Air-to-Air Missile 
(AMRAAM), Hellfire missile. Joint Direct Attack Munition (JDAM), and Joint Air- 
to-Surface Standoff Missile (JASSM), as long as we receive support for multi-year 
contracts from Congress, our joint partners, and the Department of Defense. 


national commission on the structure of the air force recommendations 

RESPONSE 

14. Senator McCain. Secretary James, you stated in your National Commission 
on the Structure of the Air Force (NCSAF) recommendation response that you dis- 
agree with the recommendation to disestablish the Air Force Reserve Command 
(AFRO. Can you provide your views regarding this disa^eement? 

Ms. James. We remain committed to seeking efficiencies as we explore the future 
of the Total Force. However, this recommendation represents a departure from our 
current position on the Air Force organizational construct. This recommendation 
would weaken the Chief of Air Force Reserve’s ability to execute key statutory obli- 
gations in the management of congressionally authorized and appropriated re- 
sources. 

15. Senator McCain. Secretary James, if AFRC were not disestablished, does 
there still need to be what appears as redundant staffs between AFRC headquarters 
and the staff for the Chief of the Air Force Reserve in the Pentagon? 

Ms. James. The elimination of the AFRC would not achieve either substantial 
savings or organizational efficiencies, as nine different Major Commands would have 
to assume the roles and responsibilities currently accomplished by HQ AFRC. This 
would increase costs and lead to a less efficient Total Force organizational structure. 

While the Chief of the Air Force Reserve serves as the Commander of HQ AFRC, 
the position also serves as the principal advisor on reserve matters to the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. The ability to be involved 
in the Air Force Corporate process is instrumental in determining the right answer 
in the shortest amount of time. As the Air Force strives to increase its inclusiveness 
among the Components and all external stakeholders, we believe personal inter- 
action among the Component Chiefs and Directors is vitally important. 

16. Senator McCain. Secretary James, do other major commands maintain staffs 
at both their own headquarters and at the Air Staff? 
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Ms. James. Most Air Force Major Commands maintain liaison offices at the Pen- 
tagon to support many corporate processes. The Air National Guard, like HQ AFRC, 
maintains a headquarters staff. The function of that headquarters is to provide re- 
sources, policy oversight, guidance and support to ensure reserve component wings 
and all Geographically Separated Units are trained and equipped across the full 
spectrum of operations (homeland and global). The Air National Guard Readiness 
Center (ANGRC) works in conjunction with the Air National Guard staff to serve 
as a channel of communication among the 64 states, territories and the District of 
Columbia. The offices of the Director Air National Guard and Chief of the Air Force 
Reserve, both collocated at the Pentagon, additionally serve as the principal advi- 
sors on reserve matters to the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

The ability to be involved in the Air Force Corporate process is instrumental in 
determining the right answer in the shortest amount of time. As the Air Force 
strives to increase its inclusiveness among the Components and all external stake- 
holders, we believe personal interaction among the Component Chiefs and Directors 
is vitally important. 

17. Senator McCain. General Welsh, in your February 2015 response on the 
NCSAF report recommendations, where the Commission recommended exploring a 
shift toward a 58 percent Active component/42 percent Reserve component force mix 
ratio, you state your analysis shows an Air Force aggregate of 64 percent/36 percent 
Active to Reserve component ratio as more appropriate. Is the 80 percent level of 
review of Air Force mission areas completed as you promised then-Chairman Levin 
last year? 

General Welsh. The Report on the Appropriate Contributions of the Total Force 
(High Velocity Analysis Report) is required by section 135 of the fiscal year 2015 
National Defense Authorization Act. Section 135 requires analysis and recommenda- 
tions for not less than 80 percent of the mission and aircraft platforms including 
a separate presentation of mix of forces for each. The Air Force delivered the report 
to Congress on 12 Jun 2015. 

18. Senator McCain. General Welsh, many of the Air Force’s responses to the 
NCSAF recommendations reference results of high velocity analyses that are not de- 
lineated in your response report; when will you share the detailed results of your 
analysis with the committee? 

General Welsh. The Report on the Appropriate Contributions of the Total Force 
(High Velocity Analysis Report) is required by section 135 of the fiscal year 2015 
National Defense Authorization Act. Section 135 requires analysis and recommenda- 
tions for not less than 80 percent of the mission and aircraft platforms including 
a separate presentation of mix of forces for each. The Air Force delivered the report 
to Congress on 12 Jun 2015. 

We are in the process of briefing your staff on the details and would be happy 
to discuss them with you at your convenience. 

19. Senator McCain. General Welsh, in your response to the NCSAF rec- 
ommendation on full-time and part-time mix, it appears there is some disagreement 
from the Director, Air National Guard, and Chief, Air Force Reserve on the value 
of the High Velocity Analyses with regard to assumptions and methodology. What 
are your views on this apparent disagreement? 

General Welsh. The Aar Force created the High Velocity Analysis (HVA) tool to 
rapidly identify and evaluate force mix options. HVAs are not used in isolation; 
their primary purpose is to provide recommendations on the most viable candidates 
for further study by Air Force leadership. HVAs trigger even more deliberate and 
detailed development and evaluation of assumptions and analysis, ultimately yield- 
ing refined recommendations for alternative future force structure proposals. 

The Director of the Air National Guard and the Chief of the Air Force Reserve 
are closely involved in HVAs and are key stakeholders whose views are fully incor- 
porated into all stages this transparent process. We continue to mature and refine 
the HVA process in consideration of stakeholder views, and regularly adopt changes 
to ensure the validity of the process output. 


AIR force readiness 

20. Senator McCain. General Welsh, Vladimir Putin’s activities in the Crimea 
vividly remind us that the Nation may face the possibility of conflict with a more 
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advanced military. Is Air Force readiness and capacity sufficient to prosecute a fight 
against such a high-end threat? 

General Welsh. Yes, hut at much greater risk to the aircrews involved and the 
forces they support, because some individuals/units would he forced to deploy at 
lower the optimal levels of readiness. Maintaining a heavy campaign, tempo over 
time would also he more difficult and units that begin the fight will have to finish 
it. There will be no rotational units. 

The Air Force assets that enable major combat operations (Airlift, ISR, C2) would 
have to be pulled from other operations around the world to support the air cam- 
paign, dramatically impacting those operations. 

21. Senator McCain. General Welsh, does the Air Force have sufficient inventory 
and procurement plans for air-to-air and air-to-ground munitions necessary to meet 
combatant commander objectives, and if not, what actions are you taking to address 
the shortfalls? 

General Welsh. No, after three years of Budget Control Act constraints, and over 
a decade of sustained contingency operations, the Air Force is thousands of weapons 
short of Defense Strategic Guidance requirements. The Air Force simply has not 
been resourced to achieve required munitions inventory levels. To address these 
shortfalls, the fiscal year 2016 President’s budget achieves maximum annual pro- 
duction capability for JASSM-ER and improves Hellfire, JDAM, SDB, AIM-9 and 
AIM-120 procurement rates. However, higher expenditure rates, coupled with lim- 
ited industrial base capacity and diminishing manufacturing sources, means it will 
take years, or even a decade, to achieve required levels. 

Note also that Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funding procedures fur- 
ther limit our capacity to reduce shortfalls. Allowing only one-for-one replacement 
after munition expenditure results in a time lag between budget authorization and 
munition delivery. This drives a nearly four-year gap between munition expenditure 
and replacement. 

At Budget Control Act levels, all weapons procurement quantities are reduced. 
Munitions (rockets, general purpose bombs, flares and fuzes) are similarly reduced. 
OCO cannot be used to fund forecasted weapons requirements. Some relief to these 
restrictions while our operations continue in Iraq/Syria, would be very helpful. 

A-IO BACKUP ACTIVE INVENTORY 

22. Senator McCain. General Welsh, the NDAA for fiscal year 2015 allowed you 
to place up to 36 A-10 aircraft into backup aircraft inventory (BAI) status to free 
up maintenance personnel to start the transition to the F-35. I understand you 
have opted to do this with 18 A-lOs from three different bases. I also understand 
that aircraft in backup status must still fly to avoid 21-day hanger queen status, 
requiring periodic maintenance and other repairs as required. Doesn’t executing this 
plan place greater stress on the remaining maintenance crews, who must still main- 
tain these back up aircraft, perform crew chief maintenance, etc.? 

General Welsh. We have placed 18 x A-lOs from three different bases into BAI 
status, and we will still maintain these aircraft in mission capable status in accord- 
ance with the weapons system’s technical requirements. Doing this will cause some 
scheduled maintenance actions but we believe these actions will be manageable be- 
cause the unit’s flying hours will be adjusted to support the fighter squadrons’ new 
Primary Assigned Aircraft inventory. Headquarters Air Combat Command and unit 
commanders will manage the aircraft and flying hours to ensure adequacy of train- 
ing for aircrew is met without overburdening our maintainors. 

This extra work is driven by the fact that we don’t have enough experience main- 
tenance personnel in the Air Force to bring the F-35 on board and continue to oper- 
ate every other fighter units we have today. 

23. Senator McCain. General Welsh, will placing A-lOs into backup active inven- 
tory status result in longer duty days or work weeks for your remaining mainte- 
nance professionals who must still maintain these aircraft? 

General Welsh. No. Placing A-lOs into Backup Aircraft Inventory (BAI) will 
cause some scheduled maintenance actions but we believe these actions will be man- 
ageable because the unit’s fl 3 dng hours will be adjusted to support the fighter squad- 
rons’ new Primary Assigned Aircraft inventory. Headquarters Air Combat Command 
and unit commanders will manage the aircraft and fl 3 dng hours to ensure adequacy 
of training for aircrew is met without overburdening our maintainors. 
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24. Senator McCain. General Welsh, will the reduced number of funded A-10 air- 
craft impact these fighter squadrons’ ability to deploy to combat? 

General Welsh. No, combat coded A-10 squadrons at Davis Monthan AFB, AZ, 
and Moody AFB, GA, will continue to be able to deploy a 12 aircraft package. 


EC-130H DIVESTMENT 

25. Senator McCain. General Welsh, the Air Force’s fiscal year 2015 budget pro- 
posed retiring nearly half of your EC-130H COMPASS CALL fleet of electronic war- 
fare aircraft in fiscal year 2016. DOD formally referred to this capability as Low 
Density/High Demand; wouldn’t retiring half of this fleet drop the density to dan- 
gerously low levels? 

General Welsh. Our interest is to use the savings from the divestiture of part 
of the fleet to begin recapitalization of the EC-130 mission capability on a new plat- 
form. The remaining aircraft can fulfill current levels of tasking. 

We need this capability in any future large-scale conflict, but the EC-130 is no 
longer a survivable platform in that environment. We believe this is the best time 
to accept the risk of a temporarily reduced fleet size. 

26. Senator McCain. General Welsh, can you meet all combatant commander de- 
mand and operations plan requirements with a fleet of eight EC-130H aircraft? 

General Welsh. The Air Force will maintain essential capabilities to support cur- 
rent combat operations, but will not be able to meet the capacity requirements of 
other combatant commander operations plans once the fleet size drops to eight air- 
craft in fiscal year 2016, accepting risk until a replacement for those capabilities is 
fielded. 

Our interest is to use the savings from the divestiture of part of the fleet to begin 
recapitalization of the EC-130 mission capability on a new platform. The remaining 
aircraft can fulfill current levels of tasking. We need this capability in any future 
large-scale conflict, but the EC-130 is no longer a survivable platform in that envi- 
ronment. We believe this is the best time to accept the risk of a temporarily reduced 
fleet size. 

27. Senator McCain. General Welsh, what is the Air Force’s plan for mitigating 
the loss of these seven aircraft, and what is the long-term plan for replacing the 
EC-130H capability? 

General Welsh. We have a three-phased plan. In the near-term, 7 x EC-130H 
aircraft will be divested in fiscal year 2016, leaving 8 x EC-130Hs in the Air Force 
until the capability is replaced. The reduced number of aircraft will meet the re- 
quirements of the current fight and U.S. Special Operations Command. For the mid- 
term, 2020 to 2030 or as needed, we are evaluating options including re-hosting 
jamming systems on a more effective and efficient platform to bridge the gap to the 
far-term. For the long-term (2031-plus timeframe), we envision a system of systems 
approach, to be determined based on results of an Analysis of Alternatives (report 
due out in 2017). 


Questions Submitted Senator James M. Inhofe 

SEQUESTRATION AND READINESS OF THE FORCE 

28. Senator Inhofe. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, Secretary of Defense Ashton B. Carter testified to this committee 
a couple of weeks ago that “readiness remains at troubling levels across the force” 
and “that even with the fiscal year 2016 budget, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
won’t reach their readiness goals until 2020 and the Air Force until 2023.” 

General Dempsey testified that the fiscal year 2016 President’s budget is “what 
we need to remain at the lower ragged edge of manageable risk in our ability to 
execute the defense strategy” and that “we have no slack, no margin left for error 
or strategic surprise.” 

Do you agree with Secretary Carter’s and General Dempsey’s statements? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army agrees with the statements of the 
Secretary of the Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. The unrelenting 
budget impasse has compelled us to degrade our readiness to historically low levels. 
Today, only 33 percent of our brigades are ready when our sustained readiness rate 
should be somewhere around 70 percent. Under our current budget, Army readiness 
will at best flatline over the next three to four years. 
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For the Army, the President’s Budget represents the hare minimum needed for 
us to carry out our missions and execute and meet the requirements of our defense 
strategy. The compromises we have made to modernization and readiness combined 
with reductions to our force size and capabilities translates directly into strategic 
risk. Today, we are generating just enough readiness to meet our day-to-day needs 
of immediate consumption. We are unable to generate any residual readiness to re- 
spond to an unknown contingency or to even reinforce ongoing operations. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Yes. 

29. Senator Inhofe. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, if sequestration is not repealed, even partially, can you give us some 
context in terms of risks to readiness of personnel, equipment, training, etc. and 
how that ragged edge impacts you? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The compromises we have made to mod- 
ernization and readiness, combined with reductions to our force size and capabili- 
ties, translates directly into strategic risk. Today, we are generating just enough 
readiness to meet our day to day needs for immediate consumption. Only 33 percent 
of our brigades are ready, when our sustained readiness rate should be closer to 70 
percent. We are unable to generate any residual readiness to respond to unknown 
contingencies or to even reinforce ongoing operations. This is a dangerous balancing 
act. We have fewer Soldiers, the majority of whom are in units that are not ready; 
and they are manning aging equipment at a time when demand for Army forces is 
higher than we originally anticipated. 

Sequestration would compel us to reduce end strength even further, forcing out 
another 70K from the Active Component, 35K from the National Guard, and lOK 
from the Army Reserves. It would be necessary to cut another 10-12 additional com- 
bat brigades. Modernization would be slashed further, home station training would 
go unfunded, and readiness rates would degrade further. 

Anything below the President’s budget compromises our strategic flexibility. It 
will challenge us to meet even our current level of commitments to our allies and 
partners around the world. It will eliminate our capability, on any scale, to conduct 
simultaneous operations, specifically deterring in one region while defeating in an- 
other. Essentially, for ground forces, sequestration even puts into question our abil- 
ity to conduct even one prolonged multiphase, combined arms, campaign against a 
determined enemy. We would significantly degrade our capability to shape the secu- 
rity environment in multiple regions simultaneously. It puts into question our abil- 
ity to deter and compel multiple adversaries simultaneously. Ultimately, sequestra- 
tion limits strategic flexibility and requires us to hope we are able to predict the 
future with great accuracy. Something we have never been able to do. 

The impacts of continued sequestration will endure for at least a decade. It is 
going to be the next Chief and the Chiefs after that who must respond to the long 
term and hidden impacts of sequestration. Readiness is not something that we can 
just fund piecemeal — once in a while and year to year. It has to be funded consist- 
ently over time. If not, it is fleeting, and it goes away. As we approach 2016, we 
can’t take end strength out any faster without impacting our ability to conduct oper- 
ations already committed. The Army will only be able to meet priority Global Force 
Management missions, and must rely on OCO funding to maintain any additional 
readiness for emergent needs. Under sequestration, sustainment readiness remains 
extremely reliant on OCO funding to mitigate risk to the program. In fiscal year 
2013, the Army deferred $323. 3M in Depot Maintenance and was only recently 
funded through the Army’s fiscal year 2015 OCO submission. The Army must also 
accept additional risk by deferring the emplacement of the Southwest Asia Army 
Prepositioned Stocks (APS) Fires and Sustainment brigades, an important element 
of the Army’s revised APS strategy, for two years. The rolling sequestration impacts 
on readiness thus handcuff our strategic flexibility. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Budget Control Act level funding will further re- 
duce the capacity and greatly extend the time required for full-spectrum readiness 
recovery of the Air Force. Under the Budget Control Act funding levels, the Air 
Force is planning to retire its entire KC-10 fleet, retire the RQ-4 Global Hawk block 
40 fleet, retire the U-2, and divest 7 x AWACs aircraft. Additionally, we would re- 
duce the number of MQ-9 CAPs to 50. Investment in people, training resources, and 
weapons system sustainment would be reduced or delayed. Budget Control Act level 
funding, combined with current deployment demands, would perpetuate a continued 
decrease in full-spectrum readiness to historically low levels. 

30. Senator Inhofe. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, we anticipate that Congress will pass a budget resolution that funds 
defense at sequestration levels with additional funding through Overseas Contin- 
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gency Operations (OCO). Assuming sequestration remains the law, do you have to 
take any actions in fiscal year 2015 in your force structure to prepare for sequestra- 
tion in fiscal year 2016, and if so, when do those decisions need to be made? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odieeno. The Army is preparing to drawdown to 980K 
(450K AC, 335K ARNG, and 195K USAR). But if sequestration returns, the con- 
sequences for our Army will be dramatic. Another round of cuts will render our force 
unable to meet all elements of the Defense Strategic Guidance without creating ad- 
ditional risk to our Soldiers. Total Army end strength will fall an additional 60K 
to 920K (420K AC; 315K ARNG; 185K USAR). Reductions in end strength brought 
on by sequestration will limit our ability to provide strategic options to the Presi- 
dent and pose unacceptable risk by placing into question our capacity to execute 
even one prolonged, multi-phased major contingency operation. 

Readiness is not something that we can just fund piecemeal — once in a while and 
year to year. It has to be funded consistently over time. If not, it is fleeting, and 
it goes away. 

We will be forced to further reduce modernization and readiness levels over the 
next 5 years because we simply can’t drawdown end strength any quicker to gen- 
erate the required savings. The compromises we have made to readiness and mod- 
ernization combined with reductions to our force size and capabilities translates di- 
rectly into strategic risk. Today, we are generating just enough readiness to meet 
our day-to-day needs of immediate consumption. We are unable to generate any re- 
sidual readiness to respond to an unknown contingency or to even reinforce ongoing 
operations. 

These are not cuts we want to make but rather cuts we are compelled to make. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. No force structure actions will be taken in fiscal 
year 2015 to prepare for a possible sequestration in fiscal year 2016. Should we face 
another sequestration, the Air Force will begin taking action in fiscal year 2016. 


READINESS AND MEETING COMBATANT COMMAND REQUIREMENTS 

31. Senator Inhofe. General Welsh, you testified before the Subcommittee on De- 
fense of the Senate Appropriations Committee that “the overall combat capability 
of our combat coded squadrons in the Air Force is still below 50 percent, so fewer 
than 50 percent of them are fully combat capable.” 

General Odierno, you previously stated that “Current funding levels afforded just 
over a third of our Brigade Combat Teams (BCT) the training necessary to conduct 
decisive action. This year, we face significant challenges to sustain even that level 
of readiness in our dynamic operating environment.” 

General Odierno and General Welsh, if those forces are not ready, what is the im- 
pact on executing combatant commander operational plans? 

General Odierno. The number one thing that keeps me up at night is that if we 
are asked to respond to an unknown contingency, I will send Soldiers to that contin- 
gency not properly trained and ready. We simply cannot afford to do that. The 
American people expect our Soldiers to be prepared — that they have had the ability 
to train, that they understand their equipment, and that they have been able to in- 
tegrate and synchronize their activities so they are successful on the ground. I 
worry that we may receive a request from a combatant commander that we just 
aren’t trained for. 

Today, only 33 percent of our brigades are ready, when our sustained readiness 
rate should be closer to 70 percent. We are taking a small portion of the Army and 
are giving them the money to train to the highest level, while the rest of the Army 
is training at a significantly lower level. This really concerns me. 

Under our current budget, Army readiness will, at best, flat-line over the next 
three to four years. We are generating just enough readiness to meet our day to day 
needs for immediate consumption. We are unable to generate any residual readiness 
to respond to unknown contingencies or to even reinforce ongoing operations. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget represents the bare minimum needed for 
us to carry out our missions and execute and meet the requirements of our defense 
strategy. Anything below the President’s budget compromises our strategic flexi- 
bility. It will challenge us to meet even our current level of commitments to our al- 
lies and partners around the world. It will eliminate our capability, on any scale, 
to conduct simultaneous operations, specifically deterring in one region while defeat- 
ing in another. Essentially, for ground forces, sequestration even puts into question 
our ability to conduct even one prolonged multiphase, combined arms, campaign 
against a determined enemy. We would significantly degrade our capability to shape 
the security environment in multiple regions simultaneously. It puts into question 
our ability to deter and compel multiple adversaries simultaneously. Ultimately, se- 
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questration limits strategic flexibility and requires us to hope we are able to predict 
the future with great accuracy. Something we have never been able to do. 

General Welsh. In a time of dire need, our nation’s Airmen have, and always 
will, answer the call to arms. However, in our current readiness crisis, we would 
be forced to respond to an OPLAN level contingency with forces that are not full- 
spectrum ready. That means we would not be able to leverage the full capability 
of our newest (and legacy) weapon systems due to lack of training, familiarity, or 
sustainment thus giving up the technological edge that we paid for and expect from 
our Air Force. 

We would also be accepting the much more important risk of sending men and 
women into battle who are not as ready as they should be. They are the ones who 
will pay the bill of increased risk. 

32. Senator Inhofe. General Odierno and General Welsh, if a major or even 
minor contingency operation were executed today given your current state of readi- 
ness and current global commitments, is it possible the Air Force would have to 
send forces into combat that are not fully trained and ready? 

General Odierno. The number one thing that keeps me up at night is that if we 
are asked to respond to an unknown contingency, I will send Soldiers to that contin- 
gency not properly trained and ready. We simply are not used to doing that. The 
American people expect our Soldiers to be prepared — that they have had the ability 
to train, that they understand their equipment, and that they have been able to in- 
tegrate and synchronize their activities so they are successful on the ground. I 
worry that we may receive a request from a combatant commander that we just 
aren’t trained for. 

Today, only 33 percent of our brigades are ready, when our sustained readiness 
rate should be closer to 70 percent. We are taking a small portion of the Army and 
are giving them the money to train to the highest level, while the rest of the Army 
is training at a significantly lower level. This really concerns me. 

Under our current budget, Army readiness will, at best, flat-line over the next 
three to four years. We are generating just enough readiness to meet our day to day 
needs for immediate consumption. We are unable to generate any residual readiness 
to respond to unknown contingencies or to even reinforce ongoing operations. Our 
Soldiers trust that we will provide them the right resources — the training and 
equipment — to properly prepare them and lead them into harm’s way. It is our 
shared responsibility, to provide our Soldiers and our Army with the necessary re- 
sources to ensure they are trained, prepared, and equipped to succeed. 

General Welsh. We already are using forces that are not full-spectrum ready. The 
current readiness crisis requires that we deploy units that are fully trained and 
ready for their theater assigned tasks as dictated by their scheduled deployment, 
but are not necessarily for the full spectrum of missions/threats they could poten- 
tially face if re-tasked to a new crisis or contingency. 

33. Senator Inhofe. General Odierno and General Welsh, how do lower readiness 
levels and a smaller force impact our ability to deter aggression? 

General Odierno. The President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget represents the bare 
minimum needed for us to carry out our missions and execute and meet the require- 
ments of our defense strategy. Anything below the President’s budget compromises 
our strategic flexibility. It will challenge us to meet even our current level of com- 
mitments to our allies and partners around the world. It will eliminate our capa- 
bility, on any scale, to conduct simultaneous operations, specifically deterring in one 
region while defeating in another. Essentially, for ground forces, sequestration even 
puts into question our ability to conduct even one prolonged multiphase, combined 
arms, campaign against a determined enemy. We would significantly degrade our 
capability to shape the security environment in multiple regions simultaneously. It 
puts into question our ability to deter and compel multiple adversaries simulta- 
neously. Ultimately, sequestration limits strategic flexibility and requires us to hope 
we are able to predict the future with great accuracy. Something we have never 
been able to do. 

General Welsh. The sustained high level of deployment requirements is the sin- 
gularly largest reason for the steady decline in Air Force full-spectrum readiness. 
This readiness decline is exacerbated by the steady reduction of Air Force capacity; 
fewer units are available to fill a constant number of deployments, further reducing 
time for those units to train for their full-spectrum mission. 

We are still the greatest Air Force in the world, but reduced capacity and reduced 
readiness tilts the scale in the wrong direction. Less capacity means fewer opportu- 
nities to deploy forces to Allied or partner nations for training and exercises. These 
opportunities promote trust, interoperability, and show commitment with our allies 
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while dissuading and deterring potential adversaries. A smaller force also reduces 
our ability to rapidly respond to new taskings or expand ongoing operations. 

34. Senator Inhofe. General Odierno and General Welsh, should the United 
States be postured to fight two major contingency operations simultaneously? 

General Odierno. Our National Security Strategy requires U.S. forces to be able 
to project power globally to defeat and deny aggression in multiple theaters when 
deterrence fails. Even when committed in one region, we need to be capable of deny- 
ing the objectives of an aggressor in a second region. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget represents the bare minimum needed for 
us to carry out our missions and execute and meet the requirements of our defense 
strategy. Anything below the President’s budget compromises our strategic flexi- 
bility. It will challenge us to meet even our current level of commitments to our al- 
lies and partners around the world. It will eliminate our capability, on any scale, 
to conduct simultaneous operations, specifically deterring in one region while defeat- 
ing in another. Essentially, for ground forces, sequestration even puts into question 
our ability to conduct even one prolonged multiphase, combined arms, campaign 
against a determined enemy. We would significantly degrade our capability to shape 
the security environment in multiple regions simultaneously. It puts into question 
our ability to deter and compel multiple adversaries simultaneously. Ultimately, se- 
questration limits strategic flexibility and requires us to hope we are able to predict 
the future with great accuracy. Something we have never been able to do. 

General Welsh. The requirement to conduct two near-simultaneous operations 
still exists and serves as the basis for our force structure strategy and construct. 
A key component of our force planning construct, as described in the 2014 Quadren- 
nial Defense Review, is to defeat a regional adversary in a large-scale , multi-phased 
campaign; while simultaneously denying the objectives of — or imposed unacceptable 
costs on — another aggressor in another region. The smaller our force becomes, the 
tougher this will be to do. 

35. Senator Inhofe. General Odierno and General Welsh, what is the impact of 
only being postured to fight one major contingency operation? 

General Odierno. The velocity of instability around the world has increased, and 
the Army is now operating on multiple continents simultaneously in ways unfore- 
seen a year ago. In short, our Army is busy. In my best military judgment, if we 
posture the Army to only fight one major contingency operation, we will not meet 
the requirements of our defense strategy, and our strategic flexibility will be com- 
promised. We will be challenged to meet even our current level of commitments to 
our allies and partners around the world. It will eliminate our capability, on any 
scale, to conduct simultaneous operations, specifically deterring in one region while 
defeating in another. We would significantly degrade our capability to shape the se- 
curity environment in multiple regions simultaneously. Essentially, it puts into 
question our ability to deter and compel multiple adversaries simultaneously. 

General Welsh. The current defense strategy requires the U.S. military to engage 
in two near-simultaneous major contingencies while maintaining an enhanced pro- 
tective posture for the homeland. If/when the President chooses to change the strat- 
egy, the Air Force will inform the Secretary of Defense of the impact and potential 
risks via the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Additional discussion would require a classified 
forum. 


AIR FORCE operations 

36. Senator Inhofe. General Welsh, how do our flying hours compare to flying 
hours of China, Russia, India, and our European allies? 

General Welsh. The United States Air Force flies approximately 2,000,000 hours 
per year, including all training and operational missions. However, these flying 
hours vary a great deal depending on weapon system type, pilot end-strength, and 
operations tempo. It is helpful to consider the average annual hours flown per pilot. 
The table below provides a breakdown of these averages by weapon system type and 
provides the average flying hours per pilot for Russia, China, and our European al- 
lies for comparison. 
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Average Flying Hours per Pilot 

USAF 




Mobility 

230 


Tanker 

200 


Bomber 

225 


Fighter 

160 


SOF* 

205 


RPA* 

320 


Average 

22,3 

European Allies 




Mobility 

70-400 


Fighter 

20-180 


SOF 

50-200 


RPA 

180-320 

Russia 




Overall 

120 

China 




Overall 

110 


* Majority of Fljdng Hours flown in Theater 


37. Senator Inhofe. General Welsh, how does reduced flying hours impact: 

a. The training and experience of pilots, flight leads, instructor pilots and weap- 
ons instructors? 

b. The training and experience of our maintainors, bomb loaders, back-shop spe- 
cialists, and all the support that goes into executing air operations? 

c. Your ability to meet the combatant command (COCOM) wartime requirements? 

d. The potential for safety incidents? 

e. The moral, recruiting and retention of our airmen and soldiers? 

General Welsh. Flying and training for full spectrum air combat is difficult, ex- 
pensive, and time consuming. The Air Force Flying Hour Program (FHP) drives full 
spectrum training for nearly our entire Air Force. A decrease in flying hours reduces 
flight training opportunities and limits the experience of our pilot force. In the 
short-term, reduced flight hours increases the time it takes to upgrade pilots from 
copilot, to aircraft commander, to instructor/evaluator or from wingman, to flight 
lead, to instructor, to weapons instructor. In the mid-term, a pilot that has consist- 
ently experienced a reduced FHP will have a reduced level of experience (or delayed 
experiencing) as an instructor, weapons instructor and evaluator than the pilot 
cadre under a robust FHP. In the long-term, pilots with a career of reduced flying 
hours will become commanders and the future leaders of the Air Force with consid- 
erably less flying experience than their predecessors. Finally, this limited experience 
cycles back to the next generation of new pilots who will have less experienced flight 
instructors, weapons instructors, and leadership. 

The operational Air Force is only as good as the maintainers needed to support 
it; and in the same fashion as our pilot example. Air Force aircraft maintenance pro- 
fessionals’ training is driven by tbe FHP. Reduced flying hours increases the time 
it takes to train and upgrade maintainers, reduces the experience of our mainte- 
nance instructor cadre, and reduces the experience of a generation of maintenance, 
ammunition, and logistics leaders. 

The Air Force defines its full spectrum combat/combat support mission sets di- 
rectly from COCOM requirements developed through war planning. The Air Force 
structures its FHP so that each pilot and aircrew member can complete the absolute 
minimum required training to meet COCOM requirements. Due to a large reduction 
in Air Force capacity, the preponderance of our Air Force is required to be full spec- 
trum “ready” at all times in order to meet the aggressive timelines driven by 
COCOM war planning requirements (especially for combat airpower). Reductions in 
the FHP lead directly to reductions in full spectrum training opportunities and re- 
ductions in readiness. Currently our Air Force’s combat air forces are less than 50 
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percent ready; directly impacting our ability to meet National Military Strategy and 
COCOM wartime requirements. 

Flight safety is critical to protecting priceless Airmen and irreplaceable aircraft 
and resources. Reduced training opportunities and experience have reduced con- 
fidence in our ability to safely practice some of our most challenging skill sets. 
Bomber crews who once routinely flew low-level practice missions below 600 feet are 
now fl3ring well above that level as the relatively low experience of our crews re- 
quires more caution to reduce the risk of mishaps. Reductions in overall readiness 
drive an increase in safety protocols in order to continue to make appropriate risk 
management decisions and protect our Airmen. 

One of the most important “levers” of Air Force readiness is the requirement for 
adequate dwell time at home station. This dwell time is used to fully train our pi- 
lots, maintainors, air traffic controllers, and all of the other skill sets required to 
meet our full spectrum requirements. A marked drop in Air Force capacity combined 
with a constant and very high COCOM deployment demand has eroded home sta- 
tion dwell times to unsustainable levels. Lack of dwell time over the past 14 years 
has consistently reduced Air Force readiness. Some aircrew specialties, like combat 
rescue, have a deploy-to-dwell ratio of less than 1:1. This type of continued stress 
hurts morale, and with no end in sight to very high operational tempo, hurts the 
ability to retain Airmen with critical combat roles and skill sets. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roger F. Wicker 

MOBILE CAMOUFLAGE SYSTEM 

38. Senator Wicker. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, during combat operations in Afghanistan and Iraq, many allied 
partner nations had adopted Mobile Camouflage Systems (MCS) for their combat ve- 
hicle platforms — taking advantage not only of the Mobile Camouflage System multi- 
spectral signature management sensor defeat capabilities but also capitalizing on 
the MCS heat/temperature reduction capability and significant fuel savings. 

Recognizing the potential value and increased capabilities the MCS enables, 
please provide the committee with details of your plan to develop, demonstrate, test, 
and field MCS for use on U.S. combat vehicle platforms in the next several years. 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army’s current camouflage system is the 
Lightweight Camouflage Screening System (LCSS). The LCSS is a modular system 
consisting of a hexagon screen, a diamond-shaped screen, a support system, and a 
repair kit. The system conceals targets by: casting patterned shadows that break up 
the characteristic outlines of a target; scattering radar returns (except when radar- 
transparent nets are used); trapping target heat and allowing it to disperse; and 
simulating color and shadow patterns that are commonly found in a particular re- 
gion. 

The Army is currently validating the requirements document for the Ultra-light 
Camouflage Net System (ULCANS) as a replacement to the legacy Lightweight 
Camouflage Screening System (LCSS). The ULCANS will provide signature reduc- 
tion for combat systems for near infrared (NIR), radar, electro-optics (EG), visual, 
and significantly increases thermal infrared suppression capability. As ULCANS is 
more snag resistant, lighter in weight and less voluminous than the Lightweight 
Camouflage Screening System (LCSS), it can be erected and removed faster and 
with less manpower. This ease of use will encourage greater use of camouflage, 
which will improve survivability for friendly personnel and equipment. The system 
will be fielded in desert, arctic, woodland and jungle patterns. The ULCANS Capa- 
bility Development Document is in Army staffing. 

The Army will continue to review the capability in the Protection Capability Port- 
folio Review (CPR) to refine methods for mobile protection in the camouflage, con- 
cealment, and detection strategy. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. We defer to the Army for a response as the mo- 
bile camouflage system is an Army program. 


signature management camouflage 

39. Senator Wicker. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, I am very interested in and concerned about organic multi-spectral 
signature management sensor defeat capabilities, especially given the current Short- 
Wave Infra-Red (SWIR) threat and the ease of availability of multi-spectral sensors. 

We on the committee are aware that the currently fielded Ultra-Lightweight Cam- 
ouflage Net System (ULCANS) does not afford SWIR protection to our troops, and 
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that camouflage assets specific to arctic use are obsolete in age and capability. Also 
of concern is that the existing ULCANS contract, which facilitates research and de- 
velopment as well as production, will expire less than 18 months from now. 

Recognizing these issues, please update the committee on your acquisition strat- 
egy for acquiring the needed next generation of signature management camouflage 
capabilities, including a timeline that leads to contract award. 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The next generation ULCANS capabilities 
document is currently in staffing at Headquarters Department of the Army. It con- 
tains the Short-wave infrared (SWIR) requirement to provide protection from emerg- 
ing threats. To meet the current global defense posture, the Army will provide lim- 
ited MTOE procurement and fielding to support the Global Response Force, Region- 
ally Aligned Forces and Army Prepositioned Stocks. Other units will be able to pro- 
cure the ULCANS using unit funds. The new system will be developed in desert, 
arctic, woodland and jungle patterns. Upon approval of the next generation 
ULCANS capabilities document, it may compete for funding beginning in fiscal year 
2018. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. We defer to the Army for a response as the mo- 
bile camouflage system is an Army program. 

40. Senator Wicker. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, given the Short-Wave Infra-Red (SWIR) threat that our Armed 
Forces face today, can you detail near-term fielding plans for a SWIR-defeating sig- 
nature management camouflage system for Rapid Reaction Forces, given that Serv- 
ice-wide fielding may take longer? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army is currently validating the capa- 
bilities document for the next generation Ultra-Light Camouflage Net System 
(ULCANS) designed to incorporate recent technological advances. The next genera- 
tion ULCANS will provide improved protection from visual detection of Short-wave 
Infrared (SWIR). To meet the current global defense posture, the Army will provide 
limited MTOE procurement and fielding to support the Global Response Force, Re- 
gionally Aligned Forces and Army Prepositioned Stocks. Other units will be able to 
procure the ULCANS utilizing unit funds. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. We defer to the Army for a response as the Short- 
Wave Infra-Red system is an Army program. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

KC-46A 

41. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, do things remain on track for delivery of the 
KC-46A to Pease Air National Guard Base in fiscal year 2018? 

General Welsh. Pease Air National Guard Base is on track to accept its first KC- 
46A in fiscal year 2018 as planned. All MILCON projects at Pease Air National 
Guard Base are on track and there are no foreseeable delays expected. 


A-io 

42. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, on March 17, 2015 in your House Armed 
Services Committee testimony you said that “there are circumstances where you 
would prefer to have an A-10.” Can you describe those circumstances? 

General Welsh. While there may be instances where I might prefer any one of 
our current platforms, the changing complexion of the modern battlefield coupled 
with an increasingly constrained fiscal environment have left the Air Force without 
the necessary resources to retain a single-role platform like the A-10. 

Divesting the A-10 maximizes current and future Air Force combat capability 
within the current fiscal environment. Divestiture of the A-10 fleet is supported by 
analysis aimed at minimizing operational risk today and tomorrow, preserving other 
legacy platforms and associated modernization programs. Our decision to divest the 
fleet addresses the budgetary pressure brought on by the Budget Control Act and 
Sequestration. 

43. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, please provide the Air Force’s plan for pro- 
viding close air support (CAS) in situations involving weather lower than 3,000 feet. 
Global Positioning System (GPS) jamming, armor, and danger close inside of 100 
meters that will ensure that we will make every attempt to come to the aid of Amer- 
icans in trouble. Consider each separately and in combination. 
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General Welsh. The F-16 maintains a tank killing capability with the AGM-65 
Maverick Air-to-Ground Missile System. Both the F-16 and F-15E have an internal 
guns capable of firing Armor Piercing Incendiary rounds that are effective against 
armored personnel carriers and have also been used danger close inside of 100 me- 
ters. The MQ-1/9 can employ the AGM-114 Hellfire Air-to-Ground Missile System 
which provides heavy anti-armor kill capability. The first three generations of 
Hellfire missiles use a laser seeker; the fourth generation Hellfire uses a radar fre- 
quency seeker. 

All USAF multi-mission fighters are capable of providing CAS below 3000 feet. 
F-16, F-15E, and F-35A will add Small Diameter Bomb (SDB) II inventory over 
the next few years. SDB II is a multi-mode weapon that allows standoff employment 
(more than 45 miles). The seeker works in three different modes to provide max- 
imum operational flexibility in potentially contested and degraded environments: a 
millimeter wave radar to detect and track targets through weather, an imaging in- 
frared for enhanced target discrimination and a semi-active laser that enables the 
weapon to track an airborne laser designator or one on the ground. This powerful, 
integrated seeker seamlessly shares targeting information among all three modes, 
enabling weapons to engage fixed or moving targets at any time of day and in all- 
weather conditions. 

44. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, before making its decision to seek the divest- 
ment of the A-10, did the Air Force conduct analysis with the COCOMs, Services, 
joint terminal attack controllers (JTAC), or the A-10 community itself to identify 
the associated risks? 

General Welsh. Divestiture is supported by extensive analysis aimed at mini- 
mizing operational risk today and tomorrow, preserving our most capable existing 
platforms and essential modernization programs. Air Combat Command was an ac- 
tive participant in development of the fiscal year 2015 budget that recommended A- 
10 divestiture and endorsed this action for the fiscal year 2016 budget submission. 
The Combatant Commands (to include Special Operations Command) and the other 
Military Services were briefed on the Air Force’s intent to retire the A-10 in both 
fiscal year 2015 and fiscal year 2016. 

I personally briefed every Combatant Commander on every Air Force budget deci- 
sion that impacted them, including the recommendations to divest the A-10. While 
they didn’t like the fact that the BCA is forcing this type decision any more that 
I do, all of them agreed with the priorities we established is on budget and under- 
stood that not divesting the A-10 to fund higher priorities would have an even 
greater impact on their ability to successfully conduct full-spectrum operations in 
the future. 

45. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, the A-10 was developed based on a lack of 
CAS capability during the Vietnam War. High surface to air threat forced the air- 
planes to operate at low altitude which complicated targeting, and was too dan- 
gerous due to anti-aircraft fire. The A-10 was developed out of the necessity to oper- 
ate at low altitude and have an airplane that was effective at targeting and surviv- 
able against anti-aircraft fire. The other CAS aircraft mentioned appear to be more 
susceptible to anti-aircraft artillery than those used during Vietnam. What has 
changed that has led the Air Force to determine that it no longer needs to possess 
such a capability? 

General Welsh. Our projected funding levels. Under the BCA, we must adjust our 
previously planned spending levels by $90B per year. That’s a lot of money. It has, 
and will continue, to drive very difficult decisions. This is one of them. Our analysis 
of the future threat environment also contributed to our decision to divest the A- 
10 in this fiscally constrained time. Vietnam-era and some Cold War surface-to-air 
missiles (SAM) were most effective at medium-to-high altitudes allowing aircraft to 
fly below SAM radar coverage. Modern, layered, integrated surface-to-air missile 
systems are more capable and can no longer be under-flown. Other aircraft cur- 
rently conducting the CAS mission are more survivable and capable of other roles 
and missions. 

46. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, in 2014, what percentage of all JTAC Train- 
ing and Certification CAS did the A-10 meet? 

General Welsh. Over the last year, the A-10 has supported 70 percent of Joint 
Terminal Attack Controller (JTAC) Qualification Training (QT) air support. Over 
the last 5 years, the A-10 has provided around 45 percent of JTAC QT air support. 
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47. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, if the A-10 were divested, how will this re- 
quirement be met? Please identify the plan to fulfill this training shortfall and the 
associated annual costs. 

General Welsh. We will bridge the JTAC Training and Certification requirement 
from the A-10 using a mix of CAS capable multi-role aircraft coupled with Live Vir- 
tual Constructive (LVC) operational training and contract close air support. LVC 
will allow the JTAC Dome simulator to connect to our aircraft simulators that en- 
able a realistic training environment for JTACs and aircrews. We will have fidelity 
on the associated annual costs after the award of the Joint Terminal Control Train- 
ing and Rehearsal System contract. 

48. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, how much would the Air Force save by com- 
pletely divesting the F-15C? 

General Welsh. Excluding personnel costs, the total F-15C budget is $5.8B for 
the 16-20 FYDP. This includes funding for both the active and reserve components. 
Divesting the F-15C would also mean we are no longer capable of providing air su- 
periority over a major theater of operations in a full-scale conflict. None of our com- 
batant commanders would support divesting F-15C’s versus divesting A-lOs. 

49. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, discuss the funding for the F-16 Service Life 
Extension Program (SLEP). How many F-16 aircraft are funded for SLEP? 

General Welsh. Figure 1 highlights the current F-16 Service Life Extension Pro- 
gram (SLEP) funding/procurement profile. There are 58 SLEP kits funded within 
the FY16PB FYDP. 

Figure 1: Current FY16PB SLEP funding/procurement profile 
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50. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what is the cost per aircraft for SLEP? Pro- 
vide a schedule of when aircraft will no longer mission capable with and without 
SLEP. 

General Welsh. The Service Life Extension Program (SLEP) will cost approxi- 
mately $2.5M for each aircraft. It is our intent to only SLEP F-16 Block 40/42/50/ 
52 or “post-block” aircraft. We do not plan to SLEP F-16 Block 25/30/32 or “pre- 
block” aircraft. The three figures below show both pre-block and post-block aircraft 
service life predictions without SLEP, and post-block aircraft service life predictions 
with SLEP. 
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Figure 1: FY16PB Pre-Block (Without SLEP) 



Figure 2: FY16PB Post-Block (Without SLEP) 



Figure 3: FY16PB Post-Block (With SLEP) 



51. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, did JTACs lead any of the working groups 
at the CAS summit? 

General Welsh. All working groups were led by Air Force Colonels (pay grade O- 
6), which are the highest ranking Airmen involved daily with JTACs. The JTACs 
were fully integrated into each working group as active participants. Additionally, 
the 93d Air Ground Operations Wing (AGOW) Commander led our “Current CAS 
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State of Affairs” working group. The 93 AGOW Commander is responsible for the 
3d Air Support Operations Group (ASOG) at Ft. Hood, TX, and the 18 ASOG at 
Pope Field, NC — together they provide more than 1,500 air liaison officers, joint ter- 
minal attack controllers, tactical air-control party members, and battlefield weather 
airmen to the Army. 

52. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, were there any differences in the message 
(impacts of A-10 divestment) you received from the closed door meeting with the 
Tactical Air Control Party Association and your CAS summit? 

General Welsh. The discussions with the Tactical Air Control Party Association 
and at the CAS Summit were productive and there was no variance in the matters 
discussed. Again, let me state the decision to retire the A-10 was the lesser of a 
series of very bad options required to stay below Air Force budget and manpower 
limits. One of the benefits of the closed door meeting with the TACP Association 
members was that they heard, for the first time, the full impact of the BCA on Air 
Force programs in every mission area. By the end of the discussion they expressed 
a greater appreciation for the difficult choices that must be made if the BCA re- 
mains the law of the land. 

53. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what CAS requirements did the Army and 
Marine Corps provide to the Air Force during your summit? 

General Welsh. The Army and Marine Corps were heavily involved in all working 
groups during the summit. In addition, the USN, Joint Staff, SOCOM, DARPA, and 
RAND also made significant contributions. CAS is not about the USAF or its air- 
craft; CAS is a joint mission that requires detailed integration between all of the 
Services to be effective — especially in the contested or highly contested environment 
of the future. The Future CAS Focus Week was a success because all of the Services 
came together and honestly assessed the reality of where our joint force is today, 
the requirements for the future, and the gaps we need to close to ensure we con- 
tinue to deliver the outstanding effects of CAS to which the ground forces have be- 
come accustomed. The Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marines have all looked at dif- 
ferent challenging scenarios of the environment that we may have to operate in — 
at the end of the day there will be contested environments that we will potentially 
have to operate in. All Service air components are participating in CAS today and 
they’ll continue to do so. Today, USAF multi-role platforms, including RPAs, AC- 
130s, F-15Es, F-16s, B-ls, and B-52s, continue to support the CAS mission. Like- 
wise, the USN and USMC have effectively used platforms like the F/A-18C/D/E and 
the AV-8B to provide effective CAS. In the future, all three Services will continue 
to leverage multi-role legacy platforms as well as integrate the F-35. Once the F- 
35A reaches Full Operational Capability, we will be able to gain synergistic effects 
with the USN and USMC variants. This synergy, when you have F-35C’s coming 
off of ships, F-35B’s coming out of an austere field, and F-35A’s coming out of for- 
ward operating locations, will be unmatched — I think that’s one of the other reasons 
that the CAS Integration Group is going to be incredibly important. This is an evo- 
lution in how we will execute this critical mission in the coming decades. 

54. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, list the risks to CAS execution, as identified 
during the CAS summit, due to A-10 divestment. 

General Welsh. The Future CAS Focus Week attempted to answer three very 
broad questions: (1) What is the current CAS state of affairs? (2) Is there a gap? 
and (3) What do we do next? To properly constrain the discussion, we set the fol- 
lowing assumptions: A-10 Divestiture in 2019; F-35 Remains on Timeline; Baseline 
Threat: MCO against Peer / Near-Peer adversary; and CAS will be required in a 
contested environment. In this way, the risks identified are not related only to the 
divestment of the A-10, but rather represent the risks of performing CAS in the 
operating environment we expect to encounter in 2020 and beyond. 

Although some are more directly tied to the A-10, the following gaps were high- 
lighted in the Air Line of Effort: 

• Dedicated CAS focus due to multi-mission shift; just-in-time training creates 
challenges for beyond permissive CAS 

o The A-10 has CAS as a primary mission and they are asked to be proficient 
at all times. Therefore, there is a minimal training spin-up time required to 
send an A-10 squadron down range to do CAS. 
o Multi-mission units have CAS as a secondary mission. Therefore, there is a 
just-in-time training spin-up required to deploy an F-16 or F-15E unit down 
range to do CAS. The time required for a multi-mission unit to spin-up will 
increase as the complexity of the operating environment increases (e.g. con- 
tested environment vs. permissive). 



Capability and capacity to kill armor / moving / close proximity targets 

o A-10 was designed with capability (i.e. 30 mm gun) to kill armor (moving and 
stationary). Other currently fielded weapons (e.g. Hellfire, Laser Maverick) 
also have this capability, but with a larger collateral damage / risk estimate 
footprint; future weapons like the SDB II will bring this same capability to 
the F-35. As the size of the Air Force is decreased, whether it is the A-10 
or another platform, our capacity to kill anything on the ground is reduced. 

Ability to employ direct fire weapons 

o A-10 employs 30 mm gun (1150 rounds) and Laser Maverick (up to 6) — both 
direct fire weapons. While other platforms also employ the Laser Maverick, 
and the Hellfire (also a direct fire weapon), divesting the A-10 will reduce 
our direct fire capacity (especially the high capacity / low cost 30 mm). 

CAS sortie capacity from fiscal year 2017 - fiscal year 2025 

o Our joint warriors looked at comhat power across the USAF’s CAS-capable 
fighter force (A-10, F-15E, F-16, and F-35) from now until 2030. Factors 
considered included number of aircraft, weapons stations, weapons types, and 
loiter time. When they put it all together on a graph, there was a gap in com- 
hat power from fiscal year 2017 — fiscal year 2025. The gap grows from 2017- 
2020 and then shrinks from 2020-2025 (get well point -2023 when comhat 
power is about equal to combat power in 2015). The two biggest contributors 
to the gap are the divestment of the A-10 (proceeding on time and as 
planned) and the addition of the F-35 (proceeding late [hoth in aircraft deliv- 
ery and capability fielding] and slower than planned). 

F-35A CAS maturation 

o The USAF will declare initial operating capability with F-35A Block 3i. Block 
3i is lacking the “BIG SAR” functionality — Block 4’s “BIG SAR” image will 
be of a larger area at a higher resolution (think SD television vs. HD tele- 
vision). This will enable the pilots to better assess the situation on the ground 
using the stand-off gained by taking a SAR map instead of flying close to the 
target and using the EOTS (or a Targeting Pod or eyeballs on a legacy air- 
craft). Block 3F brings Automatic Target Cueing (ATC)/Automatic Target Rec- 
ognition (ATR) and Ground Moving Target Track ((LMTT). Block 4 brings 
Combat Identification (CID) for GMTT tracks. The biggest additions in Block 
4 with regard to CAS are the Advanced EOTS and the SDB 11. Advanced 
EOTS will bring an increase in resolution (similar to modern SNIPER pod) 
and a Night Vision Device-compatible IR Marker, among other capabilities. 
Block 4 will also bring Video Data Link (VDL) — commonly referred to as 
“ROVER.” SDB II is a multi-mode weapon that allows standoff employment 
(more than 45 miles). The seeker works in three different modes to provide 
maximum operational flexibility: a millimeter wave radar to detect and track 
targets through weather, an imaging infrared for enhanced target discrimina- 
tion and a semi-active laser that enables the weapon to track an airborne 
laser designator or one on the ground. This powerful, integrated seeker 
seamlessly shares targeting information among all three modes, enabling 
weapons to engage fixed or moving targets at any time of day and in all- 
weather conditions. 

FAC(A) qualified aircrew 

o The A-10 community has the preponderance of FAC(A) experience and quali- 
fied pilots. As this platform divests and is replaced by multi-mission aircraft, 
FAC(A) mission will suffer. FAC(A)s and JTACs are the only two entities rec- 
ognized across the joint community, trained to integrate and control CAS fires 
on the battlefield. Without a conscious effort to migrate FAC(A)s and their 
capabilities from the A-IOC airframe to other airframes, the USAF risks los- 
ing 2/3 to 3/4 of its FAC(A) capability. The Navy also has FAC(A)s — 38 are 
required in deployable units and 10-15 are required in shore units. The 
USMC has roughly 50 FAC(A) crews spread across F-18C/D and AH-1. 

Capability to operate from austere airfields 

o With the A-10 divestiture the USAF will lose the capability to operate from 
austere airfields (the RPA retains some limited capability). This could limit 
a support to SOF in some scenarios or increase the demand for tankers. 

o Other Air Force aircraft (F-16s most notably) have performed the FAC(A) 
mission very well in the past and will do so in the future. 

Increased O&M costs of 5th generation a/c and weapons 

o Gap in munitions discussed previously would only worsen if high-cost muni- 
tions are the only option available for every target — including low-end tar- 
gets. Also, the F-35 itself is a high-cost asset. The Air Force clearly needs 
a low-threat CAS aircraft with more firepower and a cheaper operating cost 
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than the A-10 to fill this role for the next 30 years. We simply can’t afford 
it right now. 

55. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, list the mitigation to each of the risks identi- 
fied. Identify specifically how your mitigation efforts will eliminate the associated 
risk. If some or all risk remains following your mitigation efforts, discuss these 
shortfalls in detail. 

General Welsh. Below are each identified risk and subsequent mitigation meas- 
ures to address them: 

• Dedicated CAS focus due to multi-mission shift; just-in-time training creates 
challenges for beyond permissive CAS 

o Designate Primary CAS units across the Total Force 

o Live Virtual Constructive (LVC) — streamline platform interoperability to aug- 
ment training 

• Capability and capacity to kill armor / moving / close proximity targets 
o Shape F-35 block upgrades 

o Weapons capacity: Maverick / Hellfire balance 
o Rapid Point/Cue and shoot, forward firing, low cost, high capacity 
o Weapons Acquisition Strategy / AFRL enabling technologies / New family of 
CAS weapons 

• Ability to employ direct fire weapons 
o Shape F-35 block upgrades 

o Weapons capacity: Maverick / Hellfire balance 
o Rapid Point / Cue and shoot, forward firing, low cost, high capacity 
o Weapons Acquisition Strategy / AFRL enabling technologies / New family of 
CAS weapons 

• CAS sortie capacity from fiscal year 2017 — fiscal year 2025 

o Can only be fixed with more money to keep platforms flying longer and/or 
procure a light attack / armed reconnaissance (LAAR) aircraft 

• F-35A CAS maturation 

o Continue planned block upgrades 

• FAC(A) qualified aircrew 

o Deliberate A-10 expertise transition to F-16/F-15E/F-35 (already in plan- 
ning) 

o CAS Integration Group (CIG) will train CAS, fires and maneuver experts to 
dominate combined arms operations through air-ground integration — specifi- 
cally joint CAS-minded FAC(As), JTACs, Fires, and JFOs. 

• Capability to operate from austere airfields 

o Can only really be fixed with more money to keep platforms flying longer and/ 
or procure a light attack / armed reconnaissance (LAAR) aircraft 
o Uses the USMC F-35B in scenarios where this is required. We’re a joint 
fighting force. 

• Increased O&M costs of 5th generation a/c and weapons 

The recommendation for the F-35 is not based solely on CAS. O&M costs for 5th 
generation aircraft and weapons must be paid if the U.S. expects its’ military to be 
successful in the full range on contingencies and conflicts it could face in the future. 
We will do everything possible to minimize those costs. 

56. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, how many F-16 or F-15E airframes are 
needed to provide the same level of CAS support (loiter, firepower), as the current 
number of A-lOs on CAS target sets including armor? 

General Welsh. A 1:1 comparison is not possible because each airframe along 
with the munitions they carry bring specific advantages to the fight. The distinct 
differences in the capabilities of our CAS-capable aircraft do not lend themselves to 
a numerical comparison in terms of the number of airframes. The Air Force is con- 
fident that there will be no degradation in CAS support as a result of A-10 
divesture, other than the fact that we will have fewer fighter squadrons to conduct 
the nation’s business as a result of BCA top lines. 

57. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, is it a one-for-one swap, and if not, won’t this 
create a gap in capacity? 

General Welsh. No, a one-for-one swap is not an appropriate basis of comparison. 
No capability gap is created; rather our CAS tactics allow us to use multiple assets 
capable of offering the flexibility, range, speed, lethality, precision, and ability to 
mass at a desired time and place. 

The Air Force already has a capacity problem, in multiple mission areas. We can’t 
fully meet Combatant Commanders requirements today — continued budget pressure 
driving difficult prioritization decisions won’t make them any better. 
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58. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, has the Air Force communicated this to the 
Army and Marine Corps? 

General Welsh. The Army and Marine Corps participated in our Close Air Sup- 
port Focus Week and the Chief of Staff, Army, and the Commandant, U.S. Marine 
Corps, participated in the Focus Week out-brief. I also personally briefed the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, Commandant of the Marine Corps, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Chief of the National Guard Bureau on our fiscal year 2016 Budget submission, 
including the impacts on the CAS mission area. They clearly understand the im- 
pacts of the BCA and the tough decisions it drives. Both the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Commandant of the Marine Corps expressed that they trust the Air 
Force to provide CAS when ground forces need it. 

59. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, the fiscal year 2016 A-10 divestment sched- 
ule is the fiscal year 2015 plan, but with an accelerated, aggressive divestment flow 
to catch up to the remainder of fiscal year 2017 to fiscal year 2019. Won’t this create 
a backlog of pilots waiting to be trained on other platforms? 

General Welsh. We constantly monitor leading indicators to minimize training 
backlogs that can be caused by a variety of factors. We will only cease A-10 specific 
training if and when we receive authorization to eliminate the A-10 fleet from the 
inventory. Meanwhile, there are several issues to be considered when assigning pi- 
lots to other platforms, such as the current demand for pilots for those other weap- 
ons systems. The experience level of each pilot is also considered. Depending on the 
needs of the Air Force during the A-10 divestment schedule, some A-10 pilots will 
get other fighter aircraft or fighter training aircraft assignments while others may 
be needed for other weapon systems. 

60. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, can the other formal training units handle 
the increased workload, and if not, what does the Air Force plan to do with those 
A-10 pilots who cannot be trained immediately? 

General Welsh. There is no immediate increase in the workload of our other for- 
mal training units as all of the A-10 pilots will remain available for deployment 
through fiscal year 2018. We intend to assign experienced A-10 pilots to multi-role 
aircraft squadrons. The experienced pilots who haven’t met their first gate (96 
months in 12 years) will be moved from the A-10 to another fighter MDS (e.g. F- 
35, F-15E or F-16 CAS-focused squadrons), to the RPA, or to the training commu- 
nity where their expertise will be of tremendous value. The experienced A-10 pilots 
who have met their first gate will primarily fill vacant IIF positions to capitalize 
on their CAS experience. 

61. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, is the F-15E ready to assume the Combat 
Search and Rescue mission set from the A-10 community? 

General Welsh. The Air Force will appropriately transfer the Combat Search and 
Rescue (CSAR) mission whenever the A-10 leaves service. As long as the A-10 re- 
mains a viable combat asset, we will continue to use it in its role for CSAR, CAS 
and FAC(A). 

The 53d Wing accomplished a Tactics Development and Evaluation (TD&E) to 
evaluate the CSAR mission set in the F-15E and F-16. The final test report has 
not been released, but it will include a draft training syllabus to spin-up crews in 
both the F-15E and the F-16 to accomplish the CSAR mission. Ready Aircrew Pro- 
gram (RAP) training requirements are being reviewed to identify how the CSAR 
mission will fit into the current F-15E and F-16 training programs, and what other 
missions will be displaced in order to pick up this responsibility. Upon notification 
of a divestment date for the A-10, crews from other platforms will achieve pro- 
ficiency in this mission set in less than a year. 

62. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what is the status of their testing for this 
mission? 

General Welsh. [Note: the mission referred to in this question is CSAR] 

The purpose of the Multi-MDS CSAR Task Force (TF) TD&E was to prepare/qual- 
ify two F-15E crews and two F-16 pilots in the Sandy-1 mission, develop an accom- 
panying training plan, syllabus, and provide baseline TTP. This test was broken 
down into two phases, Phase-1 and 2. 

Phase-1: Executed from Aug-Dec 2014; consisted of 263 sorties flown on the Ne- 
vada Test and Training Range. Using A-IOC IPs, the upgrading aircrew from the 
F-15E and F-16 followed a building block approach to learn the various Sandy 1- 
4 roles in order to gain the necessary proficiency for larger TF missions. Following 
this initial period, both the F-15E and F-16 demonstrated CSAR TF integration 
during 27 different large force exercises involving the following aircraft: A-IOC, F- 
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15, F-22, E-3, C-130, tanker, HH-60, and unmanned aerial vehicles. At the conclu- 
sion of Phase-1, the upgrading aircrew from both MDSs needed two additional mis- 
sions in order to meet the objectives of the test plan. The interim Operational Test 
Bulletin summarizes the specific findings of Phase-1 and provides a syllabus, train- 
ing plan, and TTP for both the F-15E and F-16. 

Phase-2: Currently in execution during the Spring of 2015; consists of four CSAR 
TEs in April, between two and four in May, and a TDY to Eglin AEB (in order to 
assess the impact of a littoral environment on the developed TTP). Phase-2 should 
conclude by June 1, 2015, and will produce two qualified F-15E Sandy-1 crews and 
two qualified Sandy-1 P-16 pilots. 

Road Shows: In February 2015, our team of A-10 IPs and upgrading Sandy-1 F- 
15E aircrew traveled to RAF Lakenheath, UK, to familiarize and prepare the F- 
15E squadrons in the CSAR mission. Additionally, this team of CSAR TF subject 
matter experts stands ready to prepare any F-15E / F-16 unit in need of CSAR TF 
spin-up. 

63. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what are the operational costs per flying 
hour, taking into account sustainment costs, of the B-52, B-1, F-15E, AC-130, F- 

16, and A-10? 


MDS GROUP 

Data 

2014 

A-IOC 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$19,041 

PAA 

225 

Hours-Total 

83,498 

TY Operational Cost 

$1,589,917,752 

AC/MC-130W 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$23,284 

PAA 

11 

Hours-Total 

6,431 

TY Operational Cost 

$149,735,322 

AC-130H 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$52,814 

PAA 

6 

Hours-Total 

1,818 

TY Operational Cost 

$95,995,077 

AC-130U 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$51,373 

PAA 

16 

Hours-Total 

6,292 

TY Operational Cost 

$323,238,885 

B-IB 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$58,838 

PAA 

52 

Hours-Total 

21,587 

TY Operational Cost 

$1,270,130,668 

B-52H 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$67,785 

PAA 

63 

Hours-Total 

18,279 

TY Operational Cost 

$1,239,027,603 

F-15E 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$33,260 

PAA 

193 

Hours-Total 

50,807 

TY Operational Cost 

$1,689,823,978 
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MDS GROUP 

Data 

2014 

F-16C/D 

TY Operational Cost per Flying Hour 

$21415 


PAA 

813 


Hours-Total 

195,005 


TY Operational Cost 

$4,176,001,223 


* Notes / Caveats to follow 


# 

Notes / Caveats 

1 

Cost and FHs retlect FY14 data per AFCAP version 8.0 which uses AFTOC FY14Q4 data. 

2 

Dollars provided in Then Year (TY) dollars. 

3 

Aircraft grouped into MDS Groupings, where appropriate, to improve analysis and match normal aircraft data 
groupings. 

4 

Data provided represents the FY14 OCPFH (TY$). The Operational Cost per Fly Hour (OCPFH) is a historically based 
metric from the Air Force Total Ownership Cost (AFTOC) system that provides visibility into the total cost to op- 
erate an aircraft during a specific year. 

5 

The OCPFH is calculated by dividing the total operating and sustainment costs (excluding hardware modifica- 
tions) associated with a weapon system by the total flying hours flown in the same year. Operational Cost in- 
cludes: Mission Personnel Unit Operations, Maintenance, Sustaining Support, Continuing System Improvements 
(excluding hardware modifications), and Indirect Support. 

6 

DO NOT use this single year of data as a basis for future year requirements or as a basis for a comparison be- 
tween aircraft. This data is not normalized for differences between size of the various MDS fleets and/or dif- 
terences in the hours flown per tail or per PAA. It includes both fixed, variable, and semi variable costs. The 
OPCPFH uses these total costs spread against all tlying hours flown to derive an aggregate cost per flying 
hour metric. OPCPFH should not be used to estimate the cost of flying more or less flying hours. 


64. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, how much has the Air Force spent since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 to modernize the A-10? 

General Welsh. We have spent a total of $1.56B ($234.4M for RDT&E and 
$1.33B for procurement) since September 11, 2001, for A-10 modernization. 

65. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what are the differences in capabilities and 
features between the A-lOA and the A-IOC? 

General Welsh. The A-IO fleet completed the Precision Engagement (PE) up- 
grade to the A-IOC model in fiscal year 2011. PE modernized all A-lOAs by inte- 
grating advanced targeting pods and a digital data link with aircraft systems. Addi- 
tionally, PE incorporated a data structure that enabled employment of an assort- 
ment of precision weapons. Altogether, PE provided a significant increase in capa- 
bility and combat effectiveness to the A-IOA. 

66. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, please provide a detailed update on the A- 
10 re-wing program. 

General Welsh. 173 enhanced wing assemblies (EWAs) were purchased, with the 
last order occurring in fiscal year 2013 (56 wings). As of 10 April 2015, 108 EWAs 
have been delivered (65 are still on order) and 81 have been installed (27 of current 
deliveries are still to be installed). Production of purchased EWAs will be complete 
by July 2016. 

67. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, how many have received new wings? 

General Welsh. As of 10 April 2015, 81 aircraft have received an enhanced wing 

assembly (EWA). 173 EWAs have been purchased, and 108 EWAs have been deliv- 
ered (65 are still on order). 27 of the delivered EWAs are still to be installed. 

68. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, under the current contract, how many more 
will receive new wings? 

General Welsh. 92 additional aircraft will receive an enhanced wing assembly 
(EWA). 173 EWAs were purchased, and 81 have been installed as of 10 April 2015. 

69. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, how many A-lOs in need of new wings would 
that leave? 
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General Welsh. Based on a fleet size of 283 A-10 aircraft, the USAF would need 
to purchase 110 enhanced wing assemblies (EWAs) to modify the entire fleet. 173 
EWAs have been purchased. 

70. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, when does the current contract expire? 

General Welsh. The last option is for 2016. 

71. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, please provide a detailed update on the cur- 
rent supply and production of 30mm rounds. Is there a shortfall in training rounds, 
and if so, how much? 

General Welsh. Last year, the Air Force discovered a procurement shortfall for 
30mm training rounds. The Air Force is approximately 1.2 million rounds short of 
our current inventory objective with the gap expected to increase. To minimize the 
training impact we increased the fiscal year 2014 funding of the 30mm. To further 
minimize impact. Air Combat Command reduced fiscal year 2015 training require- 
ments to maintain combat capability within the inventory constraint. The Air Force 
also encouraged the manufacturers to reduce manufacturing lead-time and enable 
faster munitions deliveries. 

72. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, what is the impact of that shortfall, and 
what is being done to address the shortfall? 

General Welsh. The impact of the 30mm round shortfall will depend on: 1) A- 
10 divestiture actions, 2) actual expenditures, and 3) realization of accelerated deliv- 
eries. If the Air Force is required to retain the A-10, congressionally identified 
funds will be used to procure A-10 ammunition and increase fiscal year 2016 alloca- 
tions from 38 percent to approximately 52 percent of the training requirement. A- 
10 Operations Group Commanders developed a training plan to mitigate any im- 
pacts from a reduced allocation. 

73. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, in your House Armed Services Committee 
testimony, you say the F-35A will replace the A-10 for high threat CAS. What will 
replace the A-10 for low threat CAS? 

General Welsh. Several other CAS-capable multi-role platforms have been accom- 
plishing the CAS mission in the permissive low-threat environment (F-16, F-15E, 
B-1, B-52, and MQ-1/9) and they will continue to do so in the future. 


SPECIAL VICTIMS COUNSEL 

74. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno and General Welsh, section 1716 of the 
NDAA for fiscal year 2014 required the Services to establish Special Victims’ Coun- 
sel Program to provide independent legal assistance for victims of sexual assault. 
Can you provide an update on how your Special Victims Counsel programs are 
going, and what kind of feedback are you getting from victims? 

General Odierno. The Army Special Victims’ Counsel (SVC) Program adeptly 
serves as a voice for sexual assault victims, by providing legal advice and represen- 
tation through all stages of administrative and military justice proceedings, from in- 
vestigation to final disposition. The Army SVC Program’s major achievements in- 
clude serving over 1,880 clients, attending and advising clients at 375 Courts-Mar- 
tial, and filing four writs of mandamus with the Army Court of Criminal Appeals 
(ACCA) and an amicus curiae brief with the Court of Appeals for the Armed Forces 
(CAAF). The Program has developed curriculum for internally managed courses, to 
include the Special Victims’ Counsel Certification Course, Child Advocacy Course, 
Supervisor Training Course, and Continuing Legal Education (CLE) training. Near- 
ly 350 SVC have been trained, including members from other Services. 

The SVC Program resides in the Office of The Judge Advocate General (TJAG) 
and all Judge Advocates who serve as SVC are specially trained and certified by 
TJAG. Currently, 75 active component SVC serve in the field under the direct su- 
pervision of the Chief of Legal Assistance (CLA), with technical oversight provided 
by the SVC Program Manager. This organizational structure provides several bene- 
fits. It meiximizes availability of SVC for face-to-face interaction with clients at in- 
stallations Army-wide; it ensures SVC independence by placing them within the 
legal assistance function, which has a well established role of representing indi- 
vidual clients, even when in opposition to decisions of the client’s command; and it 
gives SVC the resources they need to provide legal assistance for any collateral 
issues a victim may encounter. 

Feedback received from victims has been extremely positive. SVC clients have 
shared their experiences with the Judicial Proceedings Panel (JPP), Congressional 
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members and staff, and at numerous SVC training events. Victims indicate that 
they feel empowered and better able to participate in the military justice process 
because of their SVC. As just one example, Specialist A.S. testified before the JPP 
Public Meeting held on December 12, 2014, that her SVC "... has been there with 
me through the whole process, and I can honestly say that without him I probably 
wouldn’t have been able to survive a trial and go through everything that I went 
through” (p. 175; 12-16). 

General Welsh. The Special Victims’ Counsel (SVC) Program continues to receive 
very positive feedback from represented victims and Air Force leadership. The pri- 
mary indication of the SVC Program’s success is the results of the Air Force’s Victim 
Impact Survey (VIS). This voluntary, anonymous survey of victims who have availed 
themselves of Air Force SVC services has yielded unprecedented satisfaction rates. 
Approximately 200 former clients out of a possible 790 have participated in taking 
the VIS. Over the life of the program, the following statistics are instructive: 

• 90 percent “extremely satisfied” with the advice and support the SVC provided 
during the Article 32 hearing and court-martial (9 percent “satisfied”) 

• 99 percent would recommend other victims request an SVC 

• 96 percent indicated their SVC advocated effectively on their behalf 

• 96 percent indicated their SVC helped them understand the investigation and 
court-martial processes 

A couple of quotes from the victims responding to the VIS: 

“I can’t imagine why anyone would do this without a SVC. She explained every- 
thing and made sure I understood what was going on. Capt XX was great. I really 
appreciate all she did to help me through the process.” 

“The SVC was both moral and legal support for me during the duration of the 
case/investigation itself. When I had no one else, he was the one who was by my 
side. He was professional, and knew when to be personal to an appropriate extent. 
It was not only beneficial — it was lifesaving. He did his best, and that is all I need- 
ed. He went above and beyond his duty. I am very lucky to have worked with my 
SVC, and I thank you for it.” 

Although the SVC program only just completed its second year, requests for SVC 
representation continue at a robust pace. We believe the sustained high volume of 
victims seeking representation springs from multiple sources including favorable ex- 
periences and recommendations by other victims of sexual assault, increased visi- 
bility throughout the DoD and AF communities, and a strong partnership with 
SARC, FAP, legal offices and OSI. As such, in fiscal year 2014, 86 percent of eligible 
victims who made an unrestricted report of sexual assault utilized the AF SVC Pro- 
gram. 

In response to the program’s success and increasing caseloads due to demand, as 
well as representation of child clients as of June 24, 2014, the Air Force created the 
new Senior Special Victims’ Counsel (SSVC) position to assist with mentoring, train- 
ing and advising of SVCs and Special Victims’ Paralegals (SVPs) in the field, and 
to represent their own clients. Organizationally, SSVCs are divided into five geo- 
graphic circuits worldwide. After beginning with only 24 full-time SVCs and 10 
SVPs, the Air Force has increased SVCs billets in order to fully and competently 
represent victims and manage the increase in caseload. By July 2015, there will be 
35 SVCs, 5 Senior SVCs, and 24 SVPs located at 32 SVC offices worldwide. By the 
summer of 2016, the Air Force expects to grow to 50 SVCs. 

Finally, to continue to improve the AF SVC program, the Service SVC Program 
leaders frequently collaborate to develop standardized rules for practice, discuss new 
and proposed legislation, and expand SVC training to ensure counsel have the ap- 
propriate level of expertise to effectively represent their clients. The AF offers an 
intensive 8-day SVC training course at the Air Force Judge Advocate General School 
twice a year. The course is taught by civilian and military experts and includes ad- 
vanced topics such as representing child victims, strategies to combat retaliation 
and ostracism and specialized trial tactics. SVCs from all branches of the Service, 
to include the Air Reserve Component, attend this course. Finally, SVCs and SVPs 
attend myriad victim-focused courses offered by other federal, state and civilian 
agencies. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION 

75. Senator Ayotte Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, under the Presi- 
dent’s budget request, the Army is dramatically reducing the size of the force in the 
coming years. Consistent with section 525 of the NDAA for fiscal year 2014, I under- 
stand that in the second half of calendar year 2014, the Army involuntarily sepa- 
rated 420 soldiers. General Odierno, I understand that the Army is being forced to 
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reduce its end strength and this requires difficult decisions you would rather not 
make. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, how many soldiers do you estimate 
you will have to involuntarily separate this year and how many if defense seques- 
tration returns in 2016? 

Secretary McHugh and General Odierno. A return to sequestration-level funding 
would require the Army to size and equip the force based on what we can afford, 
not what we need, increasing the risk that when called to deploy, we will either not 
have enough Soldiers or will send Soldiers that are not properly trained and 
equipped. As I have stated before, if the discretionary cap reductions from seques- 
tration occur, the Army will be at grave risk of being unable to fully execute the 
Defense Strategic Guidance requirements. 

The Army’s current plan to achieve required end strength reductions calls for us 
to involuntarily separate approximately 2400 Officers (including 650 promotion non- 
selects) and 780 enlisted soldiers in fiscal year 2015. In fiscal year 2016, we will 
involuntarily separate 2600 Officers and 1200 enlisted members. When sequestra- 
tion returns in fiscal year 2016, our officer separations would increase by 100 Cap- 
tains, and enlisted losses would not change; however, the true effects of sequestra- 
tion would be felt in future years with greatly increased Officer and Enlisted invol- 
untary separations. 

If Congress does not act to mitigate the magnitude and method of the reductions 
under the sequestration, the Army will be forced to make blunt reductions in end 
strength, readiness, and modernization. We cannot take the readiness of our force 
for granted. If we do not have the resources to train and equip the force, our Sol- 
diers, our young men and women, are the ones who will pay the price, potentially 
with their lives. It is our shared responsibility to ensure that we never send mem- 
bers of our military into harm’s way who are not trained, equipped, well-led, and 
ready for any contingency to include war. We must come up with a better solution 
than sequestration. 


END STRENGTH REDUCTIONS 

76. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, you have said that we need to rethink the 
decision to reduce the Army’s Active Duty endstrength to 450,000. You said, “We 
made assumptions that we wouldn’t be using Army forces in Europe the way we 
used to, we made assumptions that we wouldn’t go back into Iraq — and here we are 
back in Iraq, here we are worried about Russia again.” Additionally, in the joint 
written testimony, you and Secretary McHugh described this endstrength as “ten- 
uous”. Setting aside budget constraints for a moment, based on our interests and 
the threats to our interests, what Active, Guard, and Reserve end strength numbers 
do you believe our Nation needs? 

General Odierno. Last year, we testified that the minimum force necessary to 
execute the defense strategy was a force floor of 450,000 in the Regular Army, 
335,000 in the Army National Guard and 195,000 in the Army Reserve - a total 
of 980,000 Soldiers. That assessment has not changed and is based on certain plan- 
ning assumptions regarding the duration, number and size of future missions. When 
determining these assessed force levels, we also made clear that risks at this level 
would grow if our underlying assumptions proved inaccurate. Although we still be- 
lieve we can meet the primary missions of the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG) 
today, our ability to do so has become tenuous. There is a growing divide between 
the Budget Control Act’s (BCA) arbitrary funding mechanism - that has seen the 
Army budget drop in nominal terms every year since enacted in 2011 - and the 
emerging geopolitical realities confronting us now across Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa and the Pacific, along with the growing threats to our homeland. Risk there- 
by increases to our force, our national security and our Nation. As the Army ap- 
proaches a Total Army end strength of 980,000 Soldiers by fiscal year 2018, we 
must constantly assess the operational tempo and its impacts on the health and via- 
bility of the force. We must ensure we have both the capability to respond to unfore- 
seen demands and the capacity to sustain high levels of readiness. 


ARMY READINESS 

77. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, you said that only 33 percent of our bri- 
gades are ready. What is the primary reason for this degraded readiness: insuffi- 
cient training, manning, or equipment — or poorly maintained equipment? 

General Odierno. The unrelenting budget impasse has compelled us to degrade 
our readiness to historically low levels. Essentially, readiness has been degraded to 
its lowest levels in 20 years. In fiscal year 2013, under sequestration, only 10 per- 
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cent of our Brigade Combat Teams were ready. Combat Training Center rotations 
for seven brigade combat teams were cancelled and over half a billion dollars of 
maintenance was deferred, both affecting training and readiness of our units. Even 
after additional support from the BBA, today, we only have 33 of our brigades 
ready, to the extent we would ask them to he if asked to fight. 

Readiness is not something that we can just fund piecemeal — once in a while and 
year to year. It has to he funded consistently over time. If not, it is fleeting, and 
it goes away. 

The compromises we have made to readiness and modernization combined with 
reductions to our force size and capabilities translates directly into strategic risk. 
Today, we are generating just enough readiness to meet our day-to-day needs of im- 
mediate consumption. We are unable to generate any residual readiness to respond 
to an unknown contingency or to even reinforce ongoing operations. 

This is a dangerous balancing act. We have fewer soldiers, the majority of whom 
are in units that are not ready, and they are manning aging equipment at a time 
when demand for Army forces is higher than we originally anticipated. 

78. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, if sequestration continues, what percent of 
units would have degraded readiness? 

General Odierno. It is difficult to provide precise percentages, hut what I am sure 
of is that sequestration puts the Army on a path of accelerated and much deeper 
cuts to our forces while debilitating readiness and reducing modernization and man- 
power. Funding fluctuations force the Army to train and maintain the force in fits 
and starts, which is cost inefficient and damaging to long-term readiness. 

The impacts of continued sequestration will endure for at least a decade. It is 
going to he the next Chief and the Chiefs after that who must respond to the long 
term and hidden impacts of sequestration. Readiness is not something that we can 
just fund piecemeal — once in a while and year to year. It has to be funded consist- 
ently over time. If not, it is fleeting, and it goes away. 

Although the Army attempts to mitigate the impacts on training readiness, we 
must continue to implement the Contingency Force model of fiscal year 2015 in 
order to maintain readiness for the 24 of 60 IICTs that will receive sufficient fund- 
ing to conduct training at Combat Training Centers (CTC) and home station. The 
remaining 36 BCTs will be limited to minimum Individual/Crew/Squad resourcing 
levels through sufficient Training Support Systems. In short, sequestration forces 
the Army to ration readiness. But regardless of funding levels, we have committed 
to keeping Combat Training Centers a priority. That means our home station train- 
ing goes unfunded except for brigades going to CTCs. 

At the Soldier level. Institutional Training will also take a significant reduction 
that will take years to recover. Already strained, the Army will further reduce Spe- 
cialized Skill Training by 85,007 seats (65 percent drop) and fund only the most crit- 
ical courses resulting in 47,659 seats funded out of 199,212 seats (23.9 percent). 
Furthermore, this causes a training backload that will take years to reduce, hin- 
dering units’ abilities to train and negatively affecting unit readiness. Ultimately, 
this further reduces the Army’s ability to meet Combatant Commander needs for 
critical capabilities and skills. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Thom Tillis 
440TH airlift WING AT POPE ARMY AIRFIELD 

79. Senator Tillis. Secretary James, earlier in the year, I had extensive discus- 
sions with Secretary Carter about the future of the 440th Airlift Wing at Pope Army 
Airfield. During his confirmation hearing. Secretary Carter publicly committed to 
look into the matter and sit down with my office and discuss the 440th’s future. 

I am distressed that in spite of the commitment, the Air Force leadership is pro- 
ceeding to finalize this matter before the Secretary of Defense has had a chance to 
fulfill his public assurance. 

First, the NDAA for fiscal year 2015 requires the Air Force to report to Congress 
on the Service’s future C-ISO force structure. Congress is then given 60 days to re- 
spond to that report. 

General Welsh said it is undergoing changes and has not heen officially approved 
by Secretary James, much less provided to Congress as required hy the NDAA. My 
understanding is that the report still ill-advisedly calls for the dismantling of the 
440th. 

Second, in contravention of the spirit of the NDAA, the Air Force has already 
begun removing airmen from the 440th before the report has even been provided 
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to Congress, much less Congress having an opportunity to respond. The 440th com- 
mand recently held an all hands meeting to help airmen look for other jobs. 

A spokesman for the Air Force Reserve said that last year’s law says nothing 
about moving airmen and pilots out of Pope, it only requires the planes to stay. 
That does not pass the laugh test unless the Air Force Reserve Command expects 
the Pope C-130s to be converted to drones — no pilots no air wing. 

Third, last month the commander of the XVIII Airborne Corps, General Joseph 
Anderson said, “of all places to cut, why would they [the Air Force] take that capa- 
bility away from Fort Bragg?” Fort Bragg leadership says it was not consulted. 

The response of the Air Staff is: we don’t check Air Force decisions with Army 
three stars. 

I am disturbed that in spite of Secretary Carter’s commitment to sit down with 
me and discuss the future of the C-130s, the Air Force will have dismantled the 
unit leaving us nothing to discuss. 

I have asked for a private meeting with you along with my senior colleague. Sen- 
ator Burr, Chairman of the Select Committee on Intelligence. Our first meeting was 
cancelled due to the change in the scheduling of the posture of the Department of 
the Air Force hearing before the Senate Armed Services Committee. Since that time. 
Air Force schedulers have proffered prospective times for a new meeting in Wash- 
ington, DC when both Senator Burr and I are in North Carolina. We stand ready 
to meet with you in the state if your schedule will not accommodate us in Wash- 
ington. 

If the Air Force has not reached a decision on the future of the 440th, why are 
airmen at Pope being told to transfer elsewhere? 

Ms. James. The fiscal year 2015 NDAA, Section 138, C-130 Force structure report 
was delivered to the Defense Committees on April 14, 2015, and outlines the pro- 
posed force structure for the C-130 fleet as amended by our Total Force analysis 
of the C-130 enterprise. 

The personnel at the 440th Airlift Wing (AW) are not being directed by the Air 
Force to seek employment elsewhere. Rather, these Reserve Airmen are choosing to 
seek other opportunities. Faced with the choice of helping them or not, the Air Force 
Reserve Command has, of course, chosen to help and is aiding members of the 440 
AW in finding alternate positions. The Air Force believes that it is meeting the re- 
quirements of Section 138 as enacted. 

The divestiture of the 440 AW will have no impact on the XVIII Airborne Corps 
to train or employ. Currently, only 33 percent of Ft. Bragg training missions are 
flown by the 440 AW and 100 percent of the XVIII Airborne Corps Global Response 
Force deployment requirements are met through units external to Pope AAF. After 
inactivating the 440 AW at Pope AAF, the Air Force will continue to support move- 
ment requirements at Pope with non-collocated assets. 

The Air Force remains committed to supporting U.S. Army airborne training re- 
quirements through the Joint Airborne/Air Transportability Training (JA/ATT) Joint 
Management System (JMS). This construct is currently used to fill 66 percent of Ft. 
Bragg training missions. Using JMS, the U.S. Army can schedule additional JA/ 
AATs to make up for the sorties currently flown by Pope AAF AFRC C-130Hs. The 
JA/ATT construct — executed via the JMS — also supports 100 percent of the missions 
at Fort Penning, Fort Campbell, and many other Army, USMC and SOCOM units, 
whether they have collocated transport aircraft or not. 

80. Senator Tillis. Secretary James, is this decision in keeping with the intent 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee as made clear in the NDAA regarding the 
mandatory report on the future of the C-130 fleet? 

Ms. James. The fiscal year 2015 NDAA, Section 138, C-130 Force structure report 
was delivered to the Defense Committees on 14 April 2015 and outlines the pro- 
posed force structure for the C-130 fleet as amended by our Total Force analysis 
of the C-130 enterprise. The personnel at the 440th Airlift Wing (AW) are not being 
directed by the Air Force to seek employment elsewhere. Rather, these Reserve Air- 
men are choosing to seek other opportunities. Faced with the choice of helping them 
or not, the Air Force Reserve Command has, of course, chosen to help and is aiding 
members of the 440 AW in finding alternate positions. The Air Force believes that 
it is meeting the requirements of Section 138 as enacted. 

81. Senator Tillis. Secretary James, it is not sufficient to say the Air Force con- 
sulted with Army Headquarters at the Pentagon regarding the future of the 440th. 
Did the Air Force consult with its clients, the leadership of the XVIII Airborne 
Corps, the 82nd Airborne, and U.S. Army Special Operations Command (USASOC) 
before making the decision to deactivate the 440th? 
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Ms. James. No, the Air Force did not consult with the Army XVIII Airborne Corps 
leadership prior to making the decision to deactivate the 440th Airlift Wing. Anal- 
ysis of requirements, both operational and training, was conducted and determined 
to have zero impact on the XVIII Airborne Corps Global Response Force require- 
ment and minimal impact to training. The loss of organic airlift training capability 
at Ft Bragg will be mitigated through increased use of the Joint Airborne/Air Trans- 
portability Training process. The Department of the Army was fully informed on the 
issue through appropriate, longstanding HQ’s coordination process. 

82. Senator Tillis. Secretary James, I have asked for the metrics used to deter- 
mine why Pope is a lower priority than airfields that have no comparable tactical 
mission — no metrics have been delivered. When will the Air Force provide this infor- 
mation? 

Ms. James. The fiscal year 2015 NDAA, Section 138, C-130 Force structure report 
was delivered to the Defense Committees on April 14, 2015, and outlines the pro- 
posed force structure for the C-130 fleet as amended by our Total Force analysis 
of the C-130 enterprise. This report provides the metrics that led to the decision 
to divest the 440th Airlift Wing (AW). Of note, the 440 AW and the associated C- 
130 unit do not have a direct tactical mission supporting the XVIII Airborne Corps. 
In fact, 100 percent of real-world contingency taskings for the XVIII Airborne Corps 
are fulfilled by units not-collocated with Fort Bragg. Under the current United 
States Transportation Command model, the DoD can deliver the Global Response 
Force direct to an objective via integrated packages of USAF C-17s and C-130s 
non-collocated at Pope AAF. 

Additionally, 66 percent of the XVIII Airborne Corps training requirements are 
fulfilled by units external to Pope AAF via the Joint Airborne/Air Transportability 
Training process. This construct will be used to fulfill the remaining 34 percent of 
training requirements following the deactivation of the 440 AW. 

83. Senator Tillis. Secretary James, is it Secretary Carter’s intent to discuss the 
future of the 440th with North Carolina’s congressional delegation? 

Ms. James. I would refer you to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

AIR FORCE MODERNIZATION 

84. Senator Lee. General Odierno, do you believe that your forces on the ground 
will receive the necessary close-air support to efficiently and safely complete their 
missions if the A-10 is retired? 

General Odierno. I have absolute confidence in the capability and willingness of 
the United States Air Force to meet the needs of our Soldiers on the ground; we 
believe close air support (CAS) is a mission, not a platform. While we are not ex- 
cited to potentially lose the A-10, we know the Air Force, like the Army, is facing 
an extremely difficult fiscal reality that necessitates making hard, unpopular 
choices. 

85. Senator Lee. General Welsh, an article published on Military.com last week 
reported that the F-35 will not be able to fire the Small Diameter Bomb II close 
air support weapon until 2022. What other close-air support capabilities will the F- 
35 be capable of prior to 2022? 

General Welsh. At Initial Operating Capability (IOC) in late 2016, the United 
States Air Force’s F-35As will have various combat capabilities to conduct Close Air 
Support. These capabilities will include the full suite of fused sensors and mission 
systems used to find, fix, track, target, and assess the battlefield. Additionally, at 
IOC our F-35As will have the weapons inventory to successfully engage targets to 
meet Ground Commander objectives, to include the GBU-12 laser guided 500-pound 
weapon and the 2000-pound GBU-31 Joint Direct Attack Munition. Full CAS capa- 
bility will be available as FOC in late 2021. 

86. Senator Lee. Secretary James and General Welsh, the Air Force has again 
highlighted the F-35, Long Range Strike Bomber, and the new tanker as its highest 
procurement priorities, and lays the foundation for acquiring other new weapons 
systems to replace legacy fleets. I continue to be concerned though that cost-over- 
runs and delays in the acquisition process could magnify the negative effects of 
budget reductions and harm the long-term viability of such programs. Will you dis- 
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cuss how the Air Force is working to drive down the costs of major acquisitions pro- 
grams to ensure that cost increases do not affect the readiness of the force? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Controlling the cost of our major acquisition pro- 
grams is a top concern for the Air Force. As such, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Acquisition regularly reviews acquisition costs, both at the enterprise- 
wide level and for individual programs. Furthermore, the Air Force is executing sev- 
eral major initiatives to drive down the costs of major acquisition programs. Four 
specific initiatives are: 1) Should Cost, 2) Own the Technical Baseline, 3) Afford- 
ability, and 4) Bending the Cost Curve. All of these initiatives contribute to a 
stronger, cost conscious acquisition community. 

1) “Should Cost” management is one of the Better Bu 3 dng Power initiatives that 
is generating a significant return on investment for our acquisition community. Per 
DoD Instruction, Should Cost Management is required for all Acquisition Category 
programs. Should Cost Management challenges acquisition managers to identify and 
achieve savings below most-likely budgeted costs. Should Cost savings are then rein- 
vested back in the program, the acquisition portfolio, or returned to the Air Force 
Corporate Structure. Should Cost Management is one of the tools that our acquisi- 
tion managers use to schedule and control cost in our program offices. 

2) “Own the Technical Baseline” is directed at increasing the Government’s ability 
to be a better buyer by being an informed decision maker. The Government applies 
technical baseline knowledge to establish trade-offs for affordability and verify, 
change, accept, and sustain functional capabilities. Own the Technical Baseline is 
essential to our future and means the government program team, independent of 
the prime contractor, has the wherewithal to make proper decisions to achieve suc- 
cessful, cost-effective acquisition outcomes. 

3) “Affordability” is one of the Better Buying Power initiatives that challenges Air 
Force Core Function Leads to look at each program and determine if the Air Force 
can afford it throughout its lifecycle. Affordability is different in that we look at our 
entire portfolio across at least 30 years and evaluate if we will allocate resources 
far longer than the typical five year outlook. If a program is determined to be 
unaffordable, we restructure, we re-scope, or we cancel it. We are still in the early 
stages of this initiative, but we believe it is a strong approach in controlling costs 
and avoiding those programs we cannot afford. 

4) In 2014, Air Force leaders initiated the “Bending the Cost Curve” (BTCC) Ini- 
tiative to address the escalation in weapon system costs and development times. To 
accomplish this BTCC amplifies the Better Buying Power principles by encouraging 
innovation through active engagements with Industry and the acquisition workforce 
to identify, evaluate, and implement transformational reforms. Unlike Better Buy- 
ing Power, which is a broader set of practices and techniques for the workforce to 
employ, BTCC is a targeted initiative to encourage innovation and active industry 
partnerships to improve the way we procure our systems and to drive down cost. 
What began as a series of discussions with industry has evolved into an ever grow- 
ing set of targeted actions aimed at addressing the most critical challenges within 
the acquisition process. There are three things that differentiate BTCC from other 
acquisition reform efforts pursued in the past: a robust and proactive collaboration 
with industry; a focus on prompt and tangible actions; and an emphasis on measur- 
able results. An improved dialogue with industry will enable us to better under- 
stand how processes, procedures, and the choices we make may inadvertently con- 
tribute to rising costs, the stifling of innovation, and slow processes. With that un- 
derstanding BTCC can then implement initiatives designed to reverse the trend of 
escalating weapon system costs and development times. 


TEST AND TRAINING RANGES 

87. Senator Lee. Secretary James and General Welsh, late last year the Air Force 
began a study into the future needs of test ranges and their infrastructure, a key 
to maintaining readiness and innovation in the force. What do you believe are the 
most critical needs for Air Force test ranges in order to enable your ranges to test 
fifth-generation aircraft and weaponry against the threats that they will be facing 
in the coming decades? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. 5th generation aircraft and weapons need to be 
tested on updated open air ranges and in ground test facilities that present the sys- 
tem under test with an environment that represents existing and emerging threat 
systems worldwide, including Pacific theater threat systems. More specific details 
require a classified response. Further, our ranges need to be upgraded to address 
the increased distances for air-to-air and air-to-ground weapons emplo 3 Tnent inher- 
ent in our 5th gen systems. An example would be expanding the instrumented area 
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in our Gulf Range. There are also enhancements required to our sensor, datalink, 
and propulsion facilities to fully accommodate development for 5th gen systems and 
beyond. Finally, we will need to make investments in our test and evaluation infra- 
structure to support continued relevance in testing. This would include technology 
updates for data collection and instrumentation systems in addition to basic facility 
sustainment, repair, and modernization. 


STRATEGIC FORCES 

88. Senator Lee. Secretary James and General Welsh, you both should be com- 
mended for undertaking a review of Air Force’s nuclear forces last year and your 
forward thinking outlook on this important enterprise. Can you please give us an 
update on your implementation of recommendations from this review and have been 
able to start tracking results of their implementation? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. We have made many positive changes and con- 
tinue to implement and track Nuclear Enterprise Review follow-on actions through 
a systematic, deliberate, process structured to produce tangible and lasting improve- 
ments. Numerous recommendations with immediate solutions have already been im- 
plemented: increased manning in critical nuclear specialties at AFGSC and AFMC 
(over 1,250 miVciv billets total), funded incentive pays for certain ICBM career 
fields, funded urgent equipment and facility maintenance requirements at missile 
wings, funded ROTC scholarships for cadets volunteering for ICBM duties, key qual- 
ity of life improvements at AFGSC northern-tier bases, approval and implementa- 
tion of the Nuclear Deterrence Operations Service Medal, updated tactical gear and 
uniforms for AFGSC Security Forces personnel that support ICBM operations, and 
the realignment of the Air Force Nuclear Weapons Center which will now be led 
by the head of our program-executive office for strategic systems. 

Long-term recommendations are also underway and will require long-term invest- 
ment, attention, and constant end-state evaluation. While the total sum of indi- 
vidual action items determines the success of any long-term solution, the individual 
results we see today are very encouraging. 


AIR FORCE SPACE LAUNCH 

89. Senator Lee. Secretary James and General Welsh, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee report for the NDAA for fiscal year 2015 includes an understanding that 
there are propulsion systems in addition to liquid rocket engines that could provide 
future capabilities that support requirements for medium and heavy launch vehicles 
and encourages the Department of the Air Force to continually review the potential 
for using such propulsion systems. To what extent is the Air Force studying the ad- 
vances in technology like solid-rocket motors to fulfill some of your space-launch 
missions? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. The Air Force supported the change in language 
from “liquid rocket engine” to “rocket propulsion system” in order to not inadvert- 
ently prohibit review of the potential for using solid propulsion systems. The Air 
Force intends to consider solid rocket motors and casings industry proposals for 
technical maturation and risk reduction awards this year. 

90. Senator Lee. Secretary James and General Welsh, is the Air Force committed 
to ensuring that all propulsion providers, including solids, have the opportunity to 
participate in fair and open competition to develop the next generation, domestically 
produced engine? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. The responses to the Request For Information the 
Air Force published in August 2014 indicate there is a broad range of propulsion 
solutions, including solid rocket propulsion systems. The Air Force intends to con- 
sider both liquid engine and solid rocket motor proposals for our competitive tech- 
nical maturation and risk reduction activities as well as our investment in rocket 
propulsion system and launch system development. 


NATO DEFENSE SPENDING 

91. Senator Lee. General Odierno, you stated earlier this month that you were 
concerned about potential cuts to the British defense budget and the need for all 
allies to be able to invest more to address global issues. The reduced defense budg- 
ets of our allies are an issue that we have tried to address for over a decade with 
little success; what differently do you think the United States needs to do to encour- 
age our allies to address their defense shortfalls? 
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General Odieeno. In such challenging times, it is important that we maintain 
sight of what history informs us — that the nature of warfare is enduring; and that 
in particular, it begins, develops, and ends in the human domain. But the character 
of warfare changes over time, as tactics, techniques, and technologies; and ideas and 
beliefs, evolve. So it is imperative — now more than ever — in the face of security 
threats abroad; and troop reductions and fiscal uncertainties at home; that our 
Army and our multinational allies and partners work collaboratively in pursuit of 
lasting solutions. We must work together to adapt and innovate in order to mitigate 
the many risks we face. 


SERGEANT BERGDAHL REPORT 

92. Senator Lee. Secretary McHugh, the Army’s investigation into the disappear- 
ance of Sergeant Bowe Bergdahl was completed in October of last year. What is the 
current status of that report and timeline for action to be taken by the Army, and 
why has it taken nearly 6 months for the reported to be acted upon or released? 

Mr. McHugh. The investigating officer submitted his report of investigation for 
legal review in October 2014. The legal review was completed in late December 
2014, at which time the report of investigation was provided to the Commander, 
United States Army Forces Command. Charges were preferred against Sergeant 
Bergdahl on March 25, 2015, and further proceedings will be conducted in accord- 
ance with the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joe Manchin III 

AUDIT readiness 

93. Senator Manchin. Secretary McHugh, Secretary James, General Odierno, and 
General Welsh, how do you plan on holding leaders accountable to make sure your 
Service is ready for a full financial statement audit by the end of fiscal year 2017, 
and what do you believe should happen if DOD misses that deadline? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army leadership is fully committed to 
achieving audit readiness. We have added audit readiness criteria to the annual 
performance metrics for all Senior Executive Service civilians. Additionally, we have 
incorporated audit readiness reviews into the Vice Chiefs Strategic Readiness Up- 
dates (SRU). The SRU is how we hold Army senior leaders accountable for oper- 
ational readiness. Incorporating review of progress toward our audit readiness goals 
into the SRU raises the visibility of the audit readiness efforts, and we believe this 
additional accountability has contributed to the progress. 

These initiatives as well as our semi-annual input to the DoD Financial Improve- 
ment and Audit Readiness Status Report to Congress ensures appropriate account- 
ability in meeting our audit readiness milestones as we prepare for full financial 
statement auditability by the end of fiscal year 2017. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Full financial statement audit readiness is an en- 
terprise wide endeavor. Each one of our functional areas is impacted and we are 
applying considerable energy towards meeting the deadline. Our strategy is based 
on the fundamental of what is required for achieving audit readiness, which in- 
cludes improving financial processes, correcting legacy system deficiencies directly 
impacting financial statements, and deplo 3 dng a new accounting system. We are fo- 
cusing our greatest efforts on areas that have the most material impact on our fi- 
nancial statement. The Air Force has a realistic expectation of having to undergo 
several audits before ultimately receiving a clean audit opinion. That is consistent 
with the experience of other federal agencies. The Air Force is on track to meet the 
September 30, 2017, goal and to sustain that audit culture as we continue to reme- 
diate deficiencies identified during the audit. 

Audit readiness is a high priority for the Department and we are convinced DoD 
will continue to work with the Congress to achieve full financial statement audit 
readiness. 


DETERMINING ACTIVE COMPONENT/RESERVE COMPONENT MIX 

94. Senator Manchin. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, do you agree with 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board assessment of cost differences between the Active 
and Reserve Forces, and if not, what is your assessment? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. Cost is but one of many criteria in deter- 
mining an appropriate Active Component/Reserve Component (AC/RC) force mix. 
The annual, fully burdened cost of an ARNG Soldier is less than that of an AC sol- 
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dier because the Guard Soldier is funded to train for 39 days a year while an AC 
Soldier is funded to train and be available for 365 days per year. 

But as reflected in a recent RAND Study (Assessing the Army’s AC/RC Force 
Mix), there is no simple one-to-one cost comparison of AC and RC units due to dif- 
ferences in terms of time needed to train and frequency of deployments. RC unit 
operating costs are lower, on average, largely because RC units train less than full- 
time AC units. This difference results in longer response times for RC units in the 
event of a crisis. Units such as transportation, personnel, finance, and construction 
oriented engineering are generally cheaper to maintain in the RC because the skills 
required are on balance sustained with fewer training days and through civilian em- 
ployment. However, complex organizations such as Brigade Combat Teams and 
Combat Aviation Brigades are far more cost effective and readily available in the 
AC because of the considerable training requirements for proficiency and the inabil- 
ity to easily sustain individual skills in civilian employment. 

We look forward to the Commission on the Future of the Army conducting further 
analysis of the cost differences between Active and Reserve Forces to ensure that 
we maintain fiscal effectiveness, are best postured, and have the right force mix in 
the years to come. 

95. Senator Manchin. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, how does cost in- 
fluence the Active and Reserve Force mix? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. While cost is certainly a factor in deter- 
mining Active Component/Reserve Component (AC/RC) Force Mix, cost must be 
weighed against responsiveness and flexibility. 

The Army agrees with the recent RAND Study (Assessing the Army’s AC/RC 
Force Mix), which demonstrates that units such as transportation, personnel, fi- 
nance, and construction oriented engineering are generally preferred in the RC be- 
cause the skills required are relatively easily sustained with fewer training days 
and through civilian employment. 

After more than 13 years of war, the Army has concluded that the AC is best suit- 
ed for unpredictable and frequent deployments into complex operational environ- 
ments and for dealing with unexpected contingencies. The RC is best suited for pre- 
dictable and infrequent deployments, for providing Title 32 support to state and 
local authorities, and for providing operational and strategic depth. 

We look forward to the Commission on the Future of the Army conducting further 
analysis of the cost differences between Active and Reserve Forces to ensure that 
we maintain fiscal effectiveness, are best postured, and have the right force mix in 
the years to come. 

96. Senator Manchin. General Odierno, in January 2014, you stated you believe 
the Active Duty Army should constitute 46 percent of the Total Army, and that if 
the Army has to draw down due to the budget, the Guard should be reduced to en- 
sure the 46 percent ratio. How did you come up with the 46 percent ratio? 

General Odierno. In order to meet the reductions imposed by sequestration, we 
have worked over the past two years on a Total Force Policy that ensures the proper 
balance for the Active Component (AC), Army National Guard (ARNG) and U.S. 
Army Reserve (USAR). 

We started this journey with guidance from the Secretary of Defense that we not 
retain structure at the expense of readiness. With that, the Secretary of the Army 
and I wanted to be able to preserve our capabilities and capacity to implement the 
defense strategy as best we can within available funding while balancing forces 
(people and units), modernization (equipment), and readiness (training and edu- 
cation). The Secretary and I established a Task Force led by the Vice Chief of Staff, 
Army to identify and assess alternative approaches through an open and collabo- 
rative process. Various options were considered in meetings between the Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau and the Vice Chief considering options, evaluating them not 
only on their potential savings, but just as importantly on the Army’s ability to pro- 
vide our combatant commanders with the forward, surge, and rotational forces they 
require on their contingency timelines. We considered Combatant Commander war- 
plan requirements, operational commitments, future requirements, costs, and nec- 
essary readiness levels. I closely monitored the workings of the Task Force and con- 
sidered all options presented. To achieve our goals, we must balance the readiness 
and responsiveness inherent in our Regular forces with the depth and reduced cost 
of our Guard and Reserve forces to provide the best value to the American taxpayer 
at the least risk to mission success and the American Soldier. 

Taking all of this into consideration, we directed that cuts should come dispropor- 
tionately from the AC before the ARNG or USAR. Our Total Force Policy was in- 
formed by lessons learned during more than 13 years of war. The plan we estab- 
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lished recognizes the unique attributes, responsibilities, and complementary nature 
of the three Army components, while ensuring the ARNG and USAR are maintained 
as an operational, and not a strategic reserve. 

In addition, we look forward to the Commission on the Future of the Army con- 
ducting further analysis of the cost differences between Active and Reserve Forces 
to ensure that we maintain fiscal effectiveness, are best postured, and have the 
right force mix in the years to come. 


READINESS 

97. Senator Manchin. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, over the past 13 
years, the Army and Air National Guard have proven to be a battle-tested, ready 
operational force equal to the task when called to serve. The Guard has accom- 
plished every task assigned to them by combatant commanders. How do you intend 
to keep readiness, training, and modernized equipment at a high level so the Na- 
tional Guard will remain an operational force? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. We recognize the significant contributions 
made by the Army National Guard (ARNG) as a part of the Total Force and can 
ill-afford to allow the skills and competencies to atrophy. Our goal is to maintain 
the ARNG as an operational reserve, a key component in meeting mission require- 
ments at home and abroad. To accomplish this, the Army continues to increase the 
mix of ARNG formations at our Combat Training Centers and Warfighter events. 

We will partner Active Component (AC) and ARNG formations during annual 
training and will conduct integrated pre-deployment collective training to capitalize 
on the experience and lessons learned during the last 13 years of war. The recent 
Bold Shift Initiative reorganized 1st U.S. Army to be more responsive to pre-mobili- 
zation training support for ARNG formations while retaining capability to conduct 
post-mobilization operations. The combined effect of these initiatives will enhance 
ARNG readiness. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 

98. Senator Manchin. General Odierno, since September 11, 2001, how many Na- 
tional Guard units have failed to meet a Federal mobilization requirement? 

General Odierno. The Joint Sourcing Process looks at all forces and their ability 
to meet Combatant Commander requirements; meaning, generally, that units are 
only placed against requirements they are capable of meeting. The Army National 
Guard has met every requirement we have given them through this process. 

99. Senator Manchin. General Odierno, how many Governors have rejected a 
Federal mobilization requirement? 

General Odierno. No Governor has rejected any federal mobilization requirement 
since September 11, 2001. 


TOTAL force CONSTRUCT 

100. Senator Manchin. Secretary James and General Welsh, it appears that the 
Air Force has fully embraced the Total Force construct to maintain and grow capa- 
bility and human capital at a cost our Nation can afford. Do you believe you are 
achieving success and will this approach allow you to free up assets to assist in re- 
capitalizing the Air Force to meet the future threats we face? 

Secretary James and General Welsh. Yes. While growth in the Reserve Compo- 
nent provides an immediate, effective, and affordable option to reduce risk and meet 
near-term demand, there are some mission areas and platforms where growth in the 
Active Component is also necessary. We are committed to finding the right balance 
between resources and components to ensure we have the most effective and effi- 
cient Air Force possible. 

101. Senator Manchin. Secretary James and General Welsh, what policies and 
support do you need from this committee and this Congress to help you achieve full 
integration and long term success and stability? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. The Air Force cannot return to Budget Control 
Act (BCA) level funding and meet Defense Strategic Guidance requirements. The 
President’s Budget (PB) takes a critical step toward recovering the needed funding 
levels that will allow us the stability we need to be successful. Our analysis indi- 
cates we must leverage opportunities to eliminate excess infrastructure to free-up 
scarce resources for our readiness and modernization accounts. 
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The Air Force is also studying 28 human capital related initiatives that may re- 
quire legislation to implement. We will need Congressional support on various Total 
Force initiatives, as many of the initiatives are groundbreaking. One proposal will 
allow the Air Force to use Reserve Component instructor pilots more efficiently 
across components. Congressional approval of this initiative is vital to enabling fur- 
ther integration at flying training units. 

Another example of important legislative change includes an amendment enabling 
the Services to provide equitable death benefits for Reserve Components. We look 
forward to working with Congress as we transform into a more seamless and inte- 
grated Air Force. 


Question Submitted by Senator Jeanne Shaheen 
BLOOD testing FOE PERFLUOROOCTANE SULFONATE ACID EXPOSURE 

102. Senator Shaheen. Secretary James, in May 2014, city officials in Ports- 
mouth, NH, closed the Haven drinking-water well located on the site of the former 
Pease Air Force Base after the Air Force found perfluorooctane sulfonic acid in the 
well at levels ten times higher than the provisional health advisory set by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. As a result of this finding, New Hampshire’s Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services is working to develop a means to test for pos- 
sible chemical exposure for my constituents who work at Pease, as well as the young 
children in daycare on site there. However, New Hampshire State officials are con- 
cerned that the associated cost for this testing could be prohibitively expensive. I 
deeply appreciate the Air Force’s well-demonstrated willingness to rectify issues re- 
lated to contamination at Pease in the past. Is the Air Force also willing to work 
with officials in New Hampshire to ensure that those who may have been exposed 
to harmful levels of this chemical are tested to ensure there is not a threat to their 
health? 

Ms. James. The Air Force is supportive of actions that effectively contribute to 
protecting human health and the environment. The Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) places the federal authority 
and responsibility for conducting public health assessments of the effects of contami- 
nation with the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR), which 
is under the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. ATSDR has the ap- 
propriate expertise to independently review the health risk posed by PFCs at Pease 
International Tradeport and determine the need for further actions including blood 
testing. 

In the meantime the Air Force continues to focus its efforts on stopping human 
exposure to releases of the contaminant attributable to the Air Force. Under the 
CERCLA, the Air Force may fund environmental response actions necessary to ad- 
dress unreasonable risks to human health and the environment attributable to re- 
leases of hazardous substances, pollutants, or contaminants from Air Force activi- 
ties. These actions may include identifying and removing the sources of ground 
water contamination, halting further migration of contaminants, and providing al- 
ternate sources of drinking water. The Air Force sampled the Haven Well and noti- 
fied city officials about the results and they immediately shut down the well. The 
Air Force performed further sampling of public and private wells and identified one 
private residence well that had PFC levels above the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s provisional health advisory level. The Air Force funded the installation of 
a water treatment system in the private residence. The Air Force is working with 
city officials to determine the best location for a new drinking water well for the 
city. Air Force is also conducting follow-on testing for all public water wells, moni- 
toring wells, and surrounding community public wells and also 30 private wells to 
verify the PFC levels do not increase above the Environmental Protection Agency’s 
provisional health advisory. 


Question Submitted by Senator Martin Heinrich 

TECHNOLOGY BUYING 

103. Senator Heinrich. General Odierno, the committee is considering major leg- 
islation which will change the way the Department of the Army buys new tech- 
nology. One of the major considerations is our ability to leverage commercial innova- 
tion over building legacy systems from scratch. Greater commercial integration can 
save money for the Department of the Army and hasten the deployment of needed 
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technologies to the battlefield. The Army’s DCGS-A system seems to be at a critical 
crossroads with the program considering a proposed 2-year development cycle to de- 
velop capabilities that may already be available for purchase from commercial ven- 
dors and fielded with other government agencies. Can your staff provide a briefing 
to my staff about how it is implementing this goal within the Increment 2 process? 

General Odierno. The Army will meiximize competition among commercial ven- 
dors and harvest “best of breed” technologies to support the timely, secure, and ef- 
fective exchange of intelligence information. DCGS-A Increment 2 will have a full 
and open competition in fiscal year 2016. The program will incorporate existing com- 
mercial technologies, but these tools must be able to interact with other Intelligence 
and Command and Control commercial and government software applications. A 
two year development cycle is necessary to ensure the software applications are in- 
tegrated, tested, and certified prior to fielding. The Army will work with your staff 
to set up a briefing to discuss how the Army integrates existing commercial products 
into the DCGS-A, Increment 2 program. 

[Whereupon, at 5:17 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 




DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 2016 AND THE 
FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 2015 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

U.S. STRATEGIC COMMAND, U.S. TRANSPORTATION 
COMMAND, AND U.S. CYBER COMMAND 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in Room 
SD-G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. John McCain, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

Committee Members Present: Senators McCain [presiding], 
Inhofe, Sessions, Wicker, Fischer, Cotton, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, 
Lee, Reed, McCaskill, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Donnelly, Hirono, 
Kaine, King, and Heinrich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good morning. The committee meets today 
for its annual posture hearings on U.S. Strategic Command, U.S. 
Transportation Command, and U.S. Cyber Command. 

I’d like to welcome our witnesses today, and thank them for their 
honorable service. 

For nearly 70 years during the cold war, deterrence provided a 
strong foundation for strategic ability and predictability. Despite 
frequent tensions throughout this time, we knew who our enemies 
were, we knew what they were capable of, and, as a result, we 
were able to develop deterrence strategies by making our intent 
known, regularly demonstrating our capabilities, and continuously 
training to hone our skills. Asymmetric threats were a concern, but 
global stability was won or lost at the nuclear level. The U.S. 
Homeland was beyond the reach of all but the most advanced long- 
range missiles. 

As Henry Kissinger explained to this committee in January, 
world order today is being defined not by, “objective strength,” but 
by psychological contests and asymmetric war. Existing world 
war — order is being redefined. 

Our hearings today, while part of our annual combatant com- 
mander posture hearings, provides us with an opportunity to hear 
from our witnesses how this changing world order impacts their 
missions and strategic thinking. Dr. Kissinger, before this com- 
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mittee, also noted that, “serious attention must be given to the lag- 
ging modernization of our strategic forces.” 

Indeed, while spending on U.S. nuclear forces has declined over 
the last two and a half decades, Russia and other nuclear powers 
are increasing reliance on their nuclear forces. Today, Russia 
thinks strategically about the role of nuclear weapons, space, and 
cyber in its national security strategy; in particular, its strategy in 
eastern Europe. Russia used cyber capabilities in Estonia, Georgia, 
and Ukraine. It is weaponizing space with new anti-satellite capa- 
bilities. It has updated its nuclear doctrine and has threatened to 
deploy dual-capable systems in Crimea. Its long-range bombers 
penetrate U.S. and allied defensive zones more frequently. Russia 
is developing a nuclear ground-launch cruise missile, in violation of 
the 1987 Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, and the 
Russian military is pursuing modernization across the entire suite 
of nuclear systems. Russia is likely — Russia likely is using its nu- 
clear and cyber capabilities to intimidate and coerce North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) as part of its broader strategy to pre- 
vent the West from intervening in its invasion of the Ukraine. 

It’s not just Russia. Admiral Haney notes that, “Nuclear weapons 
ambitions are increasing the risk that others will resort to weapons 
of mass destruction, coercion, and regional crises or Weapons of 
Mass Destruction (WMD) use in future conflicts.” This warning is 
more dire, given the decline in NATO Europe’s military capabilities 
and the deterioration in U.S. readiness from budget constraints. 
We will want to hear from Admiral Haney whether the President’s 
Budget request for nuclear forces allows us to maintain and mod- 
ernize the U.S. nuclear triad and ensure that replacement systems 
are available within when our aging nuclear submarines, bombers, 
and ICBMs face retirement, next decade. 

Admiral Haney, we also look forward to your assessment of the 
increasingly serious threats that the United States faces in space. 
The fact is, some states are actively militarizing space, to our det- 
riment, and we need to develop a strategy with full resourcing of 
the ways and means to defend against this growing threat. 

With respect to Cyber Command, the North Korean attack on 
Sony illustrated how cyber warfare has reshaped the battlefield. As 
I have said, this incident and its apparent success will breed future 
and more significant attacks, and has exposed serious flaws in the 
administration’s cyber strategy. The failure to develop a meaning- 
ful cyber deterrence strategy has increased the resolve of our ad- 
versaries, and will continue to do so at a growing risk to our Na- 
tional security until we demonstrate that the consequences of ex- 
ploiting the United States through cyber greatly outweigh any per- 
ceived benefit. 

Our ability to keep pace with the cyber threat and deter aggres- 
sion requires that we effectively train, arm, and equip the over- 
6, 000-person cyber force we are currently building. The fiscal year 
2016 budget includes $5.5 billion in cyber investments. Unfortu- 
nately, as it turns out, the budget is disproportionately focused on 
network infrastructure, with only 8 percent of that $5.5 billion allo- 
cated for Cyber Command and the development of our cyber mis- 
sion forces. I’m concerned that a strategy too heavily weighted to- 
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ward defense is a losing strategy. Moreover, at the current levels 
of investment, we are at great risk of having a hollow cyber force. 

For U.S. Transportation Command, just last year this committee 
conducted an exhaustive investigation of the cyber threats facing 
TRANSCOM. According to the Pentagon, Chinese military ana- 
lysts, for example, have identified logistics and mobilization as po- 
tential U.S. vulnerabilities. Given Transportation Command’s de- 
pendence upon the private sector and the fact that the vast major- 
ity of their business is conducted on unclassified networks, this 
committee felt it important to enhance the Department’s ability to 
share information with its critical transportation contractors in the 
system in detecting and mitigating cyber attacks. 

Additionally, U.S. Transportation Command faces challenges 
from the reduction of the size and scope of U.S. forces in their de- 
ployments overseas. As a result. Transportation Command must in- 
telligently reduce and streamline its budget and management in- 
frastructures while maintaining the ability to expand rapidly to 
react to future contingencies. 

As Dr. Kissinger stated, the role of the United States in indis- 
pensable — is indispensable, especially in a time of global upheaval. 
Failing to maintain nuclear deterrents, modernize the nuclear 
triad, defend ourselves in space, and establish effective cyber deter- 
rents will threaten American leadership. 

I thank our witnesses for being here today, and look forward to 
their testimony. 

Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me join you in welcoming our witnesses, and thank them for 
their service to the Nation. Please pass on our thanks to the men 
and women who serve in your commands. 

Admiral Haney, the U.S. Strategic Command is responsible for 
developing a wide range of deterrence strategies, whether it’s the 
realm of nuclear space or cyber space, to ensure that potential ad- 
versaries understand the high price they will incur if our homeland 
or its assets around the world are attacked. One of the most impor- 
tant deterrence strategies is our nuclear triad. All three legs of the 
triad need to be modernized. We need to build the Ohio-class re- 
placement submarine, procure the long-range strike bomber, and 
begin the process to replace their Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBMs). 

Over the next 10 years, this modernization process will cost ap- 
proximately $35 billion annually, which is about 3 to 4 percent of 
our current Defense Department budget. Given the importance of 
our triad, but also acknowledging the fiscal reality. Admiral Haney, 
how does this Department of Defense ensure that these moderniza- 
tion priorities remain in place? That’s a issue I hope you’ll address 
in your testimony. 

General Selva, Transportation Command (TRANSCOM) is the 
unsung hero of the combatant commands. You are key to every 
other command receiving the resources it needs, yet you receive lit- 
tle publicity or credit. I think you like the credit; the publicity, you 
could do without. But, anyway, the credit is deserved. Let me 
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thank you and your men and women in your command for what 
you do every day. 

Like other commands, TRANSCOM does face a number of 
daunting issues. First, TRANSCOM has to rely on other agencies 
and the private sector for a portion of its aircraft. The Ready Re- 
serve Force, a group of cargo ships held in readiness by the Mari- 
time Administration, is aging and will need to be modernized over 
the next decade. I am interested to know if there’s a plan to do 
this, and the funds apportioned to accomplish this mission. 

TRANSCOM also works with the private sector with the Civilian 
Reserve Air Fleet, or the CRAF program, which has provided as 
much as 40 percent of the wartime airlift needs. I’m interested in 
hearing how TRANSCOM plans to keep crafts viable after military 
operations in Iraq and Afghanistan conclude and wind down, and 
the plan to provide needed surge capacity for the future. 

Also, because it must work with private-sector entities in the 
transportation and shipping industries to support Department of 
Defense (DOD) deployment operations, TRANSCOM faces a unique 
set of cyber threats. The Chairman alluded to them in his com- 
ments. Last year, the committee issued a report on certain aspects 
of TRANSCOM’s cybersecurity situation. General Selva, I’d like to 
hear what steps you’ve taken to accomplish those missions. 

Admiral Rogers, North Korea and Iran have both executed very 
destructive attacks on domestic economic targets, with the cyber 
attacks on Sony Corporation and the Sands Casino in Las Vegas, 
respectively. However, we are not currently postured to deter such 
attacks. I would appreciate your insights on what steps must be 
taken so that private entities are not left alone to face attacks from 
nation — states. 

Also, as the cyber threat evolves. Cyber Command itself remains 
a work in progress. It now has about half of its planned cyber mis- 
sion forces, but lacks adequate training ranges and the equipment 
and tools necessary to plan, control, execute, and assess robust 
military operations in cyber space. We would certainly like your 
comments on this issue. 

Let me again thank the witnesses. I look forward to the testi- 
mony. 

Chairman McCain. Welcome, Admiral Haney. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL CECIL D. HANEY, USN, 
COMMANDER, U.S. STRATEGIC COMMAND 

Admiral Haney. Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, with your permission I’d like 
to have my full statement made part of the record. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

Admiral Haney. I am honored to join you today, along with the 
other witnesses here, and I thank them for their leadership. 

Your Strategic Command executes a diverse set of global respon- 
sibilities that directly contribute to national security. I can say 
with full confidence that, today. Strategic Command remains capa- 
ble and is ready to meet our assigned missions, and our strategic 
nuclear forces are safe, secure, and effective. 

The current goal — global security environment, as you’ve men- 
tioned, is more complex and dynamic and uncertain than at any 
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time in recent history, as state and nonstate actors challenge our 
democratic values and our security in so many ways. We see 
emerging capabilities from adversaries or potential adversaries, to 
include but not limited to the modernization of strategic nuclear ca- 
pabilities. Counterspace and cyberspace activities, conventional and 
asymmetric threats, and disturbing trends undermine the strategic 
balance, giving rise for concern for our Nation and our allies and 
partners. 

Russia is of particular interest, given their activities in Ukraine 
and Crimea, violations in the INF Treaty, and a significant number 
of long-range strategic aircraft flights penetrating United States 
and ally air defense identification zones, while not just modernizing 
but demonstrating significant capacities with integrated strategic 
operation nuclear-force exercises during heightened tensions. Rus- 
sia is developing and using significant cyber capabilities and is 
committed to developing counterspace capabilities. 

China is growing and developing its strategic capabilities. Their 
demonstrated counterspace capabilities in cyberspace intrusions 
are of concern. At the same time, China is investing in strategic 
nuclear-force mobility with mobile intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and their SSBN submarine fleet. 

Additionally, Iran, North Korea, Pakistan missile tests portend 
new challenges in nonproliferation of missile technologies and po- 
tential weapons of mass destruction payloads. 

My U.S. Strategic Command team remains focused on deterring 
strategic attack and assuring allies by providing combat support to 
our joint military forces and other combatant commands across the 
spectrum of their operations to support national security and stra- 
tegic stability. Strategic deterrence today is much more than just 
nuclear weapons, although it is underpinned, first and foremost, by 
our nuclear capabilities. Strategic deterrence includes a robust in- 
telligence apparatus, space, cyber, conventional, and missile de- 
fense capabilities, treaties, and comprehensive plans that link orga- 
nizations and synchronize capabilities. 

Ultimately, our deterrence capabilities must remain credible in 
order to convince adversaries the cost of escalation is far greater 
than any benefit they seek. This drives my six command priorities: 
to deter strategic attack; provide our Nation with a safe; secure 
and effective nuclear deterrent force; build enduring relationships 
with partner organizations to confront the broad range of global 
challenges; address challenges in space; build cyberspace capability 
and capacity, while anticipating change and confronting uncer- 
tainty with agility and innovation. 

Achieving strategic deterrence in the 21st century must be a na- 
tional priority that requires continued investment in strategic ca- 
pabilities and a renewed multigenerational commitment of intellec- 
tual capital. These investments, seen holistically, are our Nation- 
als — Nation’s insurance policy. While that policy cost is not insig- 
nificant, when you think of all it ensures, it is of great value. 

We seek to recapitalize our strategic capabilities, not because we 
have always had them, but because they deter the threats we face 
today and expect to do the same in the foreseeable future. My near- 
term funding requirements are sustainment and modernization of 
our nuclear triad, which includes the Ohio replacement program. 
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long-range strike bomber, the 3 h- 2 warhead strategy, and 
groundbased strategic deterrent initiative; modernization of our 
National nuclear command and control and communication archi- 
tecture — we must have assured command and control; developing 
resiliency in space, including robust space situational awareness; 
building and fielding and equipping cyber teams; improving home- 
land missile defense capability, while improving foundational intel- 
ligence. 

The President’s Budget for 2016 strikes a responsible balance be- 
tween national priorities and fiscal realities, and begins to reduce 
some of the risk we have accumulated because of deferred mainte- 
nance and sustainment. This budget supports my mission require- 
ments, but there is no margin to absorb new risk. Any cuts to this 
budget, including those imposed by sequestration, will hamper our 
ability to sustain and modernize our military forces. Without relief 
from the Budget Control Act, we will experience significant risk in 
providing the United States with the strategic capabilities it needs, 
and I’m concerned that we risk losing faith with our current All- 
Volunteer Force, thus hampering our ability to recruit the next 
generation of strategic warriors. As a Nation, we cannot afford to 
underfund these strategic missions. 

As you know, the Secretary of Defense directed an internal and 
external review of the entire Department of Defense nuclear enter- 
prise. I concur with the review’s conclusions and support the 
planned investments in the nuclear enterprise that will ensure the 
future safety, security, and effectiveness of the force. None of this — 
none of this work I’ve described can be done without the trained, 
ready, and motivated people. They are our most precious resource. 

Your continued support, together with the ongoing work of the 
outstanding men and women of U.S. Strategic Command, will en- 
sure we not only remain ready, agile, and effective in deterring 
strategic attack and ensuring our allies and partners, but are able 
to create additional opportunities to better address future threats. 

Thank you for your time, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Haney follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Admiral Cecil D. Haney, USN 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to join 
you today. I appreciate the opportunity to testify about the posture of United States 
strategic forces, my assessment of the President’s Fiscal Year 2016 (FY16) Budget, 
and how United States Strategic Command (USSTRATCOM) is confronting today’s 
complex global security environment. I am also pleased to be here with General 
Paul Selva, Commander of United States Transportation Command; and Admiral 
Mike Rogers, Commander of United States Cyber Command. I thank Congress and 
this committee for your support to our Nation’s defense. 

I am pleased to report that USSTRATCOM remains capable and ready to meet 
our assigned missions and that the Nation’s strategic nuclear deterrent force re- 
mains safe, secure, and effective. USSTRATCOM is focused on deterring strategic 
attack and providing assurance to our allies while providing combat support to our 
Joint Military Forces and other Combatant Commands across the spectrum of their 
operations to support national security and strategic stability. While executing our 
global responsibilities, we made progress toward forging enduring partnerships with 
agencies and organizations across the U.S. government, commercial industry, and 
Allied nations. We took part in a number of vigorous exercises and thought-pro- 
voking wargames, and we participated in and conducted penetrating reviews of our 
nuclear enterprise. 
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Having traveled extensively to meet first-hand the men and women who carry out 
and support our strategic missions, I can personally attest to the talent, dedication 
and professionalism of the military and civilian personnel conducting these mis- 
sions. Without doubt, our success to date is largely due to those who dedicate them- 
selves to national security in spite of uncertainty and resource challenges. I want 
to publicly acknowledge their service and devotion to duty and country. 

Today’s complex and dangerous global security environment demands that we 
properly sustain and modernize our strategic capabilities. The President’s Fiscal 
Year 2016 Budget strikes a responsible balance between national priorities and fis- 
cal realities, and begins to reduce some of the risk we have accumulated because 
of deferred maintenance and sustainment as we pursue modernization. This budget 
supports my mission requirements, but I remain concerned that if we do not receive 
relief from the Budget Control Act, we will experience significant risk in providing 
the U.S. with the strategic capabilities it needs. We cannot as a Nation afford to 
underfund these vital missions. 

GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The world today remains complex, dynamic, and uncertain. The military capabili- 
ties of nation states and non-state actors are improving across all domains. Nations 
around the world continue to execute long-term military modernization programs, 
including capabilities that pose an existential threat to the United States. Addition- 
ally, non-state actors show increasing ability to strategically impact worldwide sta- 
bility and the security of the U.S. and our key allies. Nuclear weapon ambitions and 
nuclear, chemical and biological technologies proliferation continue, increasing the 
risk that others will resort to Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) coercion in re- 
gional crises or WMD use in future conflicts. 

Russia took a number of troubling actions in 2014: intrusions into Ukraine, to in- 
clude the attempted annexation of Crimea, violation of the Intermediate-range Nu- 
clear Forces Treaty, long-range bomber flights penetrating U.S. and Allied defensive 
zones, and strategic force exercises conducted in the midst of the Ukraine crisis. 
Russia has pursued more than a decade of investments and modernization across 
their strategic nuclear forces. Russia also has significant cyber capability, as evi- 
denced by events in Estonia, Georgia and Ukraine. Russia has also publicly stated 
they are developing non-nuclear precision-strike, cyber and counter-space capabili- 
ties, and Russian leaders openly maintain that they possess anti-satellite weapons 
and conduct anti-satellite research. 

China is increasingly using low intensity coercion to advance its near abroad 
agenda with respect to sovereignty disputes. Combined with an overall lack of mili- 
tary transparency, its investment in capabilities such as counterspace technologies 
raises questions about China’s global aspirations. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, China’s gross purchasing power recently exceeded our own for the 
first time. China is using that wealth to modernize its strategic forces by enhancing 
existing silo-based ICBMs, conducting flight tests of a new mobile missile, and de- 
veloping a follow-on mobile system capable of carrying multiple warheads. Strategic 
modernization extends to naval capabilities as China continues testing and integra- 
tion of new ballistic missile submarines, their first sea-based strategic nuclear deter- 
rent. China is also developing multi-dimensional space capabilities supporting their 
access-denial campaign. With more than 60 nations operating satellites in space, 
China needs to be more forthcoming about missile tests that appear to be more fo- 
cused on the development of destructive space weapons. China has also made head- 
lines associated with exploitation of computer networks. 

Other states such as North Korea, Iran, and Pakistan are working to advance 
their strategic capabilities. North Korea in particular continues work to advance 
their nuclear ambitions, to include conducting multiple nuclear tests and claiming 
a miniaturized warhead capable of delivery by ballistic missile. At the same time. 
North Korea continues to advance its ballistic missile capability, including the de- 
velopment of a new road-mobile ballistic missile and a submarine-launched ballistic 
missile; and develop its offensive cyber capabilities. 

We remain concerned about Iran’s nuclear activities and as a government remain 
dedicated to preventing them from acquiring a nuclear weapon. I remain hopeful 
that the P5-pIus-l negotiations will have the desired effect. Like North Korea, there 
are also public examples of Iran’s cyber activities and capabilities. 

Ungoverned or ineffectively governed regions remain incubators for those who 
seek to attack targets in — and the values of — democratic societies across the globe. 
Terrorist threats continue to morph in both substance and style, and Violent Ex- 
tremist Organizations (VEOs) recruit and operate freely across political and social 
boundaries. While natural biological threats such as Ebola challenge our capacity 
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to contain and control them, WMD in the hands of unrestrained VEOs could prove 
catastrophic. Such a scenario highlights the importance of our countering WMD and 
our non-proliferation efforts. Finally, the Assad regime continues to engage in low- 
level tactical use of toxic industrial chemicals as weapons in Syria, while failing to 
fully address the omissions and discrepancies in its chemical weapons declaration 
to the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. 

Space systems continue to enable a wide range of services, providing vital na- 
tional, military, civil, scientific, and economic benefits to the global community. As 
the number of space-faring nations and commercial enterprises continue to grow, 
the space domain is becoming increasingly congested, contested, and competitive. 
Given the counter space initiatives by Russia, China, and others, we must continue 
to reinforce the peaceful use of space while ensuring continued space operations 
through partnerships and resiliency. 

Our dependence on cyberspace and the electromagnetic spectrum (EMS) creates 
risk. The worldwide cyber threat continues to grow, with state and non-state actors 
targeting U.S. networks on a daily basis. Today, a small number of cyber actors 
have the potential to create large-scale damage. While most cyber threats can be 
characterized as criminal in nature, wide-ranging intrusions and attacks have 
threatened critical infrastructure and impacted commercial enterprise. Likewise, our 
use of the EMS has become so commonplace that we largely take spectrum access 
for granted. The global proliferation of once-restricted technologies allows adver- 
saries and potential adversaries to directly challenge our freedom of maneuver and 
our ability to operate in the EMS and in cyberspace. 

Finally, uncertainty continues to manifest in other ways such as social unrest and 
turmoil, regional competition for scarce resources and economic opportunities, natu- 
rally occurring phenomena such as climate change and disease, and rapid prolifera- 
tion of empowering technologies. Additionally, the concept of mating advanced weap- 
on systems with commonplace items — such as surface-to-surface cruise missiles dis- 
guised as shipping containers — blurs the line between military and civilian environ- 
ments and complicates our deterrence calculus. 

USSTRATCOM IN THE 21ST CENTURY 

USSTRATCOM counters these diverse and complex threats through the execution 
of its fundamental mission: to deter and deteet strategic attacks against the 
U.S. and our allies, and to defeat those attacks if deterrence fails. 
USSTRATCOM is assigned nine distinct responsibilities: Strategic Deterrence; 
Space Operations; Cyberspace Operations; Global Strike; Joint Electronic 
Warfare; Missile Defense; Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance; 
Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction; and Analysis and Targeting. 
These diverse assignments are strategic in nature, global in scope, and intertwined 
with Joint Force capabilities, the interagency and the whole of government. Each 
mission supports or is interconnected with the others, and their combined 
capabilities create the conditions for strategic deterrence against a variety 
of threats. 

Deterrence is a fundamentally human endeavor, firmly rooted in psychology and 
social behavior. At the most basic level, deterrence is achieved through one of two 
mechanisms. The first is an aggressor’s recognition that unacceptable costs may be 
imposed for taking an action and recognition that forgoing said action may avoid 
these costs. The second is an aggressor’s belief that the contemplated action will not 
produce its perceived benefit, or that not acting will produce a greater perceived 
benefit. These elements combine to convince potential adversaries that they will not 
succeed in an attack, and even if they try, the costs will far outweigh the benefits 
and thus restraint is the preferred choice. These fundamental elements of deter- 
rence are well understood, and are supported hy USSTRATCOM’s capabilities. 

Strategic deterrence in the 21st century is far more than just nuclear, although 
our nuclear deterrent remains the ultimate guarantor of our security. It includes a 
robust intelligence apparatus; space, cyber, conventional, and missile defense capa- 
bilities; and comprehensive plans that link organizations and knit their capabilities 
together in a coherent way. America’s nuclear deterrent — a synthesis of dedicated 
sensors, assured command and control, the triad of delivery systems, nuclear weap- 
ons, enabling infrastructure, trained ready people, and treaties and non-prolifera- 
tion activities — remains foundational to our national security and has been a con- 
stant thread in the geopolitical fabric of an uncertain world. The likelihood of major 
conflict with other nuclear powers is remote today, and the ultimate U.S. goal re- 
mains the achievement of a world without nuclear weapons. Until that day comes, 
the U.S. requires a safe, secure and effective nuclear deterrent force, even as it con- 
tinues to reduce its nuclear stockpile and the number of deployed nuclear warheads. 
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As stated in the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR), our nuclear deterrent ca- 
pabilities “ . . . deter nuclear attack on the United States, as well as on our allies 
and partners” and communicate “ ... to potential nuclear-armed adversaries that 
they cannot escalate their way out of failed conventional aggression.” 

USSTRATCOM efforts are guided by my six overarching priorities. My number 
one priority is to deter strategie attaek. Strategic attacks can occur through a 
variety of mechanisms in any domain and are defined by their scope and their deci- 
sive negative outcomes for the Nation. They may impact many people or systems, 
affect large physical areas, act across great distances, persist over long periods of 
time, disrupt economic or social structures, or change the status quo in a funda- 
mental way. We must continue our efforts to deter strategic threats to global sta- 
bility. 

Second, we will provide the Nation with a safe, secure and effective nu- 
clear deterrent force. Foundational documents such as the 2010 Nuclear Posture 
Review, the 2013 Report on Nuclear Weapons Employment Strategy, and the 2014 
QDR have consistently repeated this mandate. It is my responsibility to provide our 
Nation with a viable and credible nuclear deterrent force as long as nuclear weap- 
ons exist. 

Third, we will build enduring relationships with partner organizations to 
confront the hroad range of global challenges. We aim to work seamlessly 
across the federal government, commercial sector, and with partners and Allies to 
apply the breadth of USSTRATCOM capabilities toward a synchronized pursuit of 
national objectives. Robust interaction occurs at all levels in our organization and 
includes operations, exercises and wargames with other Combatant Commands and 
Allies. 

Fourth, we will continue to address challenges in space. Space capabilities 
remain foundational to our way of life, yet are increasingly vulnerable to hostile ac- 
tions. Robust space domain awareness remains central to our ability to maintain an 
advantage in space. 

Fifth, we must continue to build cyberspace capability and capacity. 

Cyberspace supports operations extensively in all of my mission areas and has be- 
come a critical facet of national power. We must continue to develop a robust cyber 
mission force with the authorities, skills, and resources to protect against a matur- 
ing set of cyber threats. 

Finally, geopolitical and fiscal realities demand that we anticipate 
change and confront uncertainty with agility and innovation. Sound deci- 
sion-making requires thorough analysis to prioritize our activities along with flexi- 
ble, agile, adaptable thinking and systems. I fully support the Defense Innovation 
Initiative and the associated Advanced Capability and Deterrence Panel. These ef- 
forts will help us identify new operational concepts, develop cutting edge technology, 
and enable a continuing evolution of ideas on how to deter current and potential 
adversaries. 


MISSION AREA CAPABILITIES & REQUIREMENTS 

Even the best analysis will never be error free, so we must maintain adequate 
readiness to confront uncertainty. Prioritizing resources to meet our requirements 
requires a thoughtful assessment of national priorities in the context of fiscal reali- 
ties. The President’s Fiscal Year 2016 Budget supports my mission requirements, 
but there is no margin to absorb risk. Any cuts to that budget — including those im- 
posed by sequestration — will hamper our ability to sustain and modernize our mili- 
tary forces, and will add significant risk to our strategic capabilities now and in the 
future. 

Nuclear Deterrent Forces 

In the wake of a series of events involving the Nation’s nuclear forces and their 
leadership. Secretary Hagel directed an internal and external review of the entire 
Department of Defense (DOD) nuclear enterprise. The reviews concluded that while 
our nuclear forces are currently meeting the demands of the mission, we needed to 
make significant changes to ensure the future safety, security, and effectiveness of 
the force. I fully support planned investments in the nuclear enterprise that will im- 
prove and sustain current equipment in response to these reviews. 

Our nuclear deterrent is the ultimate insurance against a nuclear attack on the 
United States. We must commit to investments that will allow us to maintain this 
insurance in a safe and secure way for as long as nuclear weapons exist, or risk 
degrading the deterrent and stabilizing effect of a credible and capable nuclear 
force. Today we spend less than 3 percent of the DOD budget on nuclear capabili- 
ties. As stated by the Congressional Budget Office, recapitalization investments that 
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are necessary to ensure safety and security will increase this number to “roughly 
5 percent to 6 percent.” 

Sensors. Strategic missile warning remains one of our most important missions. 
Along with persistent and tailored intelligence capabilities, our Integrated Tactical 
Warning and Attack Assessment network of sensors and processing facilities provide 
timely, accurate, unambiguous, and continuous tactical early warning and allow us 
to select the most suitable course of action in rapidly developing situations. The De- 
fense Support Program is nearing the end of its operational life, but the Space- 
Based Infrared System program is on track to provide continuous on-orbit capa- 
bility. The survivable and endurable segments of these systems, along with Early 
Warning Radars and nuclear detonation detection elements, are in urgent need of 
continued simultaneous sustainment and modernization. We must continue to main- 
tain legacy systems at ever-increasing risk to mission success. Prompt and sufficient 
recapitalization of these critical facilities and networks — to include electromagnetic 
pulse protection and survivable endurable communications with other nodes in the 
system — will be central to maintaining a credible deterrent. I fully support contin- 
ued investment in this critical area. 

Nuclear Command, Control and Communications (NC3). Assured and reli- 
able NC3 is fundamental to the credibility of our nuclear deterrent. The aging NC3 
systems continue to meet their intended purpose, but risk to mission success is in- 
creasing as key elements of the system age. The unpredictable challenges posed by 
today’s complex security environment make it increasingly important to optimize 
our NC3 architecture while leveraging new technologies so that NC3 systems oper- 
ate together as a core set of survivable and endurable capabilities that underpin a 
broader, national command and control system. 

I appreciate Congress’ direction last year to establish the Council on Oversight of 
the National Leadership Command, Control and Communications System 
(CONLC3S). The CONLC3S has proven effective in bringing NC3 stakeholders to- 
gether to synchronize and prioritize NC3 modernization efforts, and then articulate 
those priorities to Congress. Specific programs include the Family of Beyond-line- 
of-sight Terminals, Presidential National Voice Conferencing, the Multi-Role Tac- 
tical Common Data Link, Phoenix Air-to-Ground Communications Network, the E- 
4B Low Frequency Transmit System, B-2 Common Very Low Frequency Receiver, 
and the E-6B service life extension and Airborne Launch Control System replace- 
ment programs. 

The USSTRATCOM Command and Control (C2) Facility will support all our mis- 
sions and will feature prominently in our future nuclear and national C2 architec- 
ture. The project is progressing well and will soon transition from exterior construc- 
tion to interior fit-out. Timely, consistent, and stable funding is vital to keeping the 
project on-time and on-budget. I appreciate the steadfast support that Congress con- 
tinues to provide for this effort. 

Nuclear Triad. The policy of maintaining a nuclear triad of strategic nuclear de- 
livery systems was most recently re-iterated in the 2014 QDR. Our Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missiles, Ballistic Missile Submarines, and nuclear capable heavy bombers 
each provide unique and complementary attributes that together underpin strategic 
deterrence — and each element is in need of continued investment. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs). Our ICBM force promotes deter- 
rence and stability by fielding a responsive and resilient capability that significantly 
complicates the decision calculus of any potential adversary. Though first fielded in 
1962, the Minuteman Weapon System is sustainable through 2030, with near-term 
investments in the Mk21 replacement fuze, ICBM Cryptographic Upgrade, Payload 
Transporter vehicle replacement, Transporter-Erector vehicle replacement, and UH- 
IN helicopter replacement programs to address age-related issues. The Air Force is 
initiating the Ground Based Strategic Deterrent program to begin recapitalizing the 
ICBM enterprise. USSTRATCOM fully supports an integrated weapon system re- 
capitalization effort that synchronizes flight systems, ground systems, command and 
control, infrastructure, and support equipment development and deployment. 

Ballistic Missile Submarines (SSBNs). Recapitalizing our sea-based strategic 
deterrent force is my top modernization priority. 'The Navy’s SSBNs and Trident II 
D5 ballistic missiles constitute the Triad’s most survivable leg. In 2014, the Ohio- 
class fleet completed the submarine force’s 4000th strategic deterrent patrol. This 
stealthy and highly capable force is undergoing needed modernization to extend the 
life of the D5 missile and replace the Ohio-class SSBNs which begin to retire in 
2027. No further extension is possible and maintaining operational availability is a 
concern. We must resource sustainment of the Ohio class SSBNs to maintain the 
required availability through the transition period to the Ohio Replacement Pro- 
gram (ORP) SSBN and until the last hull is decommissioned in 2040. Stable funding 
of the ORP, the life-of-ship reactor core, and supporting systems and infrastructure 
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is critical to achieving a first deterrent patrol in 2031. In addition, we must continue 
our commitment to the United Kingdom to develop and field the Common Missile 
Compartment to ensure both nations’ SSBNs achieve operational capability on 
schedule. 

Heavy Bombers. Our dual-capable B-52 and B-2 bombers continue to provide 
significant conventional capabilities along with flexibility, visibility and a rapid 
hedge against technical challenges in other legs of the nuclear triad. Planned 
sustainment and modernization activities, to include associated NC3, will ensure a 
credible nuclear bomber capability through 2040. Looking forward, a new highly 
survivable penetrating bomber is required to credibly sustain our broad range of de- 
terrence and strike options beyond the lifespan of today’s platforms. Maintaining an 
effective air-delivered standoff capability is vital to meet our strategic and extended 
deterrence commitments and to effectively conduct global strike operations in anti- 
access and area-denial (A2AD) environments. The Long Range Stand-Off AoA com- 
pleted earlier this year recommended a follow-on nuclear cruise missile to replace 
the aging Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) with a capability designed for future 
adversary A2AD environments. 

Weapons and Infrastructure. Nuclear weapons and their supporting infrastruc- 
ture underpin our nuclear triad, with the average warhead today over 27 years old. 
Surveillance activities. Life Extension Programs (LEPs), and Stockpile Stewardship 
efforts are key to sustaining our nuclear arsenal by mitigating age-related effects 
and incorporating improved safety and security features without a return to nuclear 
testing. 

As a member of the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) I work in close coordination 
with my DOD and Department of Energy counterparts to ensure we maintain a 
safe, secure and effective nuclear stockpile. Active and sustained execution of the 
NWC’s long-term “3+2” strategy to deliver three ballistic missile and two air-deliv- 
ered warheads is crucial to achieving this goal while addressing both near-term 
technical needs and future capability requirements. The W76-1 and B61-12 LEPs 
are on track and are necessary to maintain confidence in the reliability, safety and 
intrinsic security of our nuclear weapons. Early activities are underway supporting 
the cruise missile replacement by the late 2020s. The President’s Eiscal Year 2016 
Budget supports this and ensures schedule alignment of the cruise missile delivery 
platform and its associated weapon. 

Sustaining and modernizing the nuclear enterprise infrastructure — in physical 
and intellectual terms — is central to our long-term strategy. Continued material in- 
vestment and maintaining an adequate pool of nuclear scientists and engineers is 
crucial to providing critical capabilities that meet our stockpile requirements. 

Treaties. International agreements such as New Strategic Arms Reduction Trea- 
ty (New START), the Open Skies Treaty (OST), and the Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Eorces (INE) Treaty contribute to strategic stability through transparency, con- 
fidence building, and verification. The State Department has primary responsibility 
for treaty administration, and USSTRATCOM remains closely involved in their exe- 
cution. 

New START’s central limits and verification mechanisms reduce the likelihood of 
misperceptions and misunderstandings. Similarly, OST demonstrated its utility dur- 
ing the crisis in the Ukraine, where overflight missions allowed the 34 state parties 
to the treaty the opportunity to observe the situation on the ground, thereby 
supplementing other sources of information. In a similar vein, the INF Treaty pro- 
moted strategic stability by addressing capabilities of significant concern to our Eu- 
ropean Allies. While these agreements have served valuable roles in promoting stra- 
tegic stability, treaty violations are a cause for concern. 

The U.S. has a long-standing commitment to reducing the number of nuclear 
weapons consistent with national policy and geopolitical conditions. At the height 
of the Cold War, the U.S. had 31,000 nuclear warheads. When New START was 
ratified in February 2011, we had 1,800 deployed warheads. USSTRATCOM con- 
tinues to work with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Services to implement New START. To date, the U.S. and Russia have to- 
gether conducted over 70 inspections and have exchanged more than 7,000 New 
START message notifications. In 2014, the U.S. finalized the New START force 
structure and completed de-MIRVing MM III ICBMs. Given the proper authority 
and funding, we are on track to achieve New START’s limits of 1,550 deployed war- 
heads, 700 deployed delivery systems, and 800 deployed and non-deployed delivery 
systems by February 2018. 

Space Operations 

The U.S. must maintain assured access to space. Our national space capabilities 
allow us to globally navigate, communicate, and observe natural and man-made 
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events in areas where non-space sensors are either not available or not feasible. 
Space capabilities are also a key component of strategic deterrence. Our space sen- 
sors, command and control systems, and space situational awareness capabilities 
are critical to supporting both our deployed forces and our national decision making 
processes. 

As articulated in the 2011 National Security Space Strategy, the space domain is 
contested, congested, and competitive. Our potential adversaries have signaled their 
ability to conduct hostile operations in space as an extension of the terrestrial bat- 
tlefield, and consider these operations essential to deny U.S. forces the asymmetric 
advantages of space. To mitigate this trend, the U.S. continues to partner with re- 
sponsible nations, international organizations and commercial firms to promote re- 
sponsible, peaceful and safe use of space. We also strive to maximize the advantages 
provided by improved space capabilities while reducing vulnerabilities; and seek to 
prevent, deter, defeat and operate through attacks on our space capabilities. 

Foundational to all of these efforts is sufficient Space Situational Awareness 
(SSA) — the information that allows us to understand what is on orbit, where it is 
and where it is going, and how it is being used. Our goal is to ensure space remains 
a safe domain for all legitimate users. Sharing SSA information and collaborating 
with other nations and commercial firms promotes safe and responsible space oper- 
ations, reduces the potential for debris-producing collisions, builds international con- 
fidence in U.S. space systems, fosters U.S. space leadership, and improves our own 
SSA through knowledge of other owner/operator satellite positional data. 

USSTRATCOM is committed to using the full capabilities of our overhead-per- 
sistent infrared systems for all relevant mission areas. We are actively partnering 
with the Intelligence Community to more effectively manage our intelligence re- 
quirements, share data, and ensure all of our assets are effectively working to sup- 
port national priorities. 

In accordance with U.S. law, USSTRATCOM has negotiated SSA Sharing Agree- 
ments and Arrangements with 46 commercial entities, two intergovernmental orga- 
nizations (EUMETSAT and European Space Agency), and eight nations (France, 
Italy, Japan, Australia, Canada, South Korea, United Kingdom, and Germany) and 
is in the process of negotiating agreements with additional nations. Through these 
sharing agreements, USSTRATCOM assists partners with activities such as launch 
support; maneuver planning; support for on-orbit anomaly resolution, electro- 
magnetic interference reporting and investigation; support for launch anomalies and 
de-commissioning activities; and on-orbit conjunction assessments. 

At the nucleus of USSTRATCOM’s approach to space security is both strategic 
and tactical mission assurance — ensuring Combatant Commanders have required 
access to space-based capabilities, achieved through freedom of action in space. 
USSTRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for Space (JFCC Space), 
located at Vandenberg Air Force Base in California, leads the efforts to ensure con- 
tinuous and integrated space operations and routinely track tens of thousands of 
space objects in orbit around the Earth. This includes more than 1,100 active sat- 
ellites owned and operated by approximately 60 nations and government consortia, 
plus hundreds of small commercial and academic satellites. In 2014, this allowed 
JFCC Space to issue more than 12,000 conjunction alerts, resulting in 121 collision 
avoidance maneuvers, to include several maneuvers by the International Space Sta- 
tion. 

We must sustain judicious and stable investments to preserve the advantages we 
hold in this dynamic and increasingly complex environment. Examples include the 
Space Fence program which will greatly expand the capacity of the Space Surveil- 
lance Network, investments in modeling and simulation which will increase our un- 
derstanding of the space environment and adversary capabilities, and funding for 
satellite communications that are resistant to interference. We must also continue 
to seek out innovative and cooperative solutions with Allies and partners to ensure 
the products and services we derive from operating in space remain available, even 
when threatened by natural events or the actions of a determined adversary. These 
include both active and passive protection measures for individual systems and con- 
stellations and a critical examination of the architectural path we will follow to en- 
sure resilience and affordability in space. 

Cyberspace Operations 

This year marks the fifth anniversary of the activation of our assigned sub-unified 
command, US Cyber Command (USCYBERCOM) located at Ft. Meade, Maryland. 
USCYBERCOM seeks to impart an operational outlook and attitude to the running 
of the DOD’s roughly seven million networked devices and 15,000 network en- 
claves — which represent a global system that operates at the speed of light beyond 
geographic and political boundaries. 
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Our primary focus for cyberspace operations within DOD is to increase capacity 
and capability. The Cyber Mission Force (CMF) construct addresses the significant 
challenges of recruiting, training, and retaining the people, facilities and equipment 
necessary to generate the workforce required for successful cyberspace operations. 
Our plans call for the creation of 133 cyber mission teams manned by more than 
6,000 highly trained personnel by the end of fiscal year 2016. To date, 61 of those 
teams are fielded and engaged in a variety of missions. The majority of these teams 
will support the combatant commands, with the remainder supporting national mis- 
sions. It is imperative that we continue to pursue fulfilling our cyber capabilities. 
Budget stability is key to achieving this vision, as every training day we lose to fis- 
cal constraints will cause further delays in fielding the CMF. 

In order to posture the DOD to better defend against the growing number of 
threats, USSTRATCOM proposed the establishment of a Joint Force Headquarters 
- DOD Information Network (JFHQ-DODIN). The JFHQ-DODIN became oper- 
ational in January 2015 and enables the Commander, USCYBERCOM to delegate 
authority for the operational and tactical level planning, execution, and oversight 
of DOD information network operations and defense to a subordinate unit. This ar- 
rangement ensures tactical mission success while allowing USCYBERCOM to re- 
main focused on operational and strategic concerns. 

Global Strike 

USSTRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for Global Strike (JFCC- 
GS) operates from Offutt AFB, Nebraska with headquarters at Barksdale AFB, Lou- 
isiana. JFCC-GS provides a unique ability to command and control our global strike 
capabilities and build plans that rapidly integrate into theater operations. This in- 
cludes integration of combat capability associated with kinetic and non-kinetic ef- 
fects. 

Conventional prompt strike (CPS) capability offers the opportunity to rapidly en- 
gage high-value targets without resorting to nuclear options. CPS can provide preci- 
sion and responsiveness in A2AD environments while simultaneously minimizing 
unintended military, political, environmental, economic or cultural consequences. I 
support continuing research and development of capabilities that help fill the con- 
ventional strike gap with a discernible non-ballistic trajectory, maneuverability for 
over-flight avoidance, and payload delivery capability. 

Effective strike solutions require dedicated analysis. USSTRATCOM’s Joint War- 
fare and Analysis Center (JWAC) in Dahlgren, Virginia enhances our Strategic De- 
terrence and Global Strike missions by providing unique and valuable insight into 
selected adversary networks. JWAC’s ability to solve complex challenges for our Na- 
tion’s warfighters — using a combination of social and physical science techniques 
and engineering expertise — is invaluable to protecting the Nation and helping the 
Joint Eorce accomplish its missions. 

Joint Electronic Warfare 

America’s prosperity and security relies on assured access to the electromagnetic 
spectrum (EMS) to achieve strategic advantage and enable the instruments of na- 
tional power. The EMS reaches across geopolitical boundaries and warfighting do- 
mains, and is tightly integrated into the operation of critical infrastructures and the 
conduct of commerce, governance, and national security. 

Joint Electromagnetic Spectrum Operations (JEMSO) underpin U.S. national ob- 
jectives and enable the combat capability of the Joint Force by ensuring friendly ac- 
cess to the EMS while denying adversaries the same. USSTRATCOM is engaged in 
developing JEMSO policy and doctrine, and in addressing capability gaps across the 
DOD. Additionally, the USSTRATCOM JEMSO Office in conjunction with the Joint 
Electronic Warfare Center and Joint Electromagnetic Preparedness for Advanced 
Combat Center work closely with the combatant commands. Services and other De- 
partment agencies supporting the warfighter through advocacy, planning, and train- 
ing. 

Effective operations in the EMS will require development of an Electromagnetic 
Battle Management (EMBM) capability. The size and complexity of the EMS drives 
the requirement for the EMBM to be automated, interface at the machine level, and 
operate at near real-time speeds. This effort provides guidance for Service interoper- 
ability while retaining flexibility to meet Service-specific requirements. Future ef- 
forts will further refine and add context to the approved architectures. 

Missile Defense 

Effective missile defense is an essential element of the U.S. commitment to 
strengthen strategic and regional deterrence against states of concern. Today, 30 
operational Ground Based Interceptors protect the U.S. against a limited ICBM at- 
tack from potential regional threats such as North Korea, but continued investment 
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in three broad categories is required to improve our capabilities against growing 
threats: persistent and survivable engagement-quality tracking sensors, increased 
interceptor inventories with improved performance and reliability, and increased re- 
gional capability and capacity. These needs can be addressed by funding priority 
programs such as: Long-Range Discriminating Radar, a redesigned Exo-atmospheric 
Kill Vehicle (EKV), Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense and the Theater High-Altitude 
Area Defense follow-on. Overhead Persistent Infra-Red sensors. Upgraded Early 
Warning Radars, and Joint Tactical Ground Stations. 

New technologies must be proven before we can count on them to contribute to 
our operational plans. I fully support the concept of “fly before you buy,” and I was 
pleased by the Missile Defense Agency’s successful test in June 2014 of the Capa- 
bility Enhancement II EKV. 

The European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) contributes to the defense of 
the United States, our deployed forces in Europe, and our Allies. For example, the 
forward-based radar deployed in Turkey is capable of providing important early tra- 
jectory data on possible Iranian missile launches. EPAA Phase 1 was completed in 
2011 and efforts are on track to fulfill Phase 2 and Phase 3 commitments in 2015 
and 2018 respectively. Interoperability between NATO’s Active Layered Theatre 
Ballistic Missile Defence system and the U.S. command and control network has 
been successfully demonstrated. 

In December 2014, with the assistance of the Japanese Ministry of Defense, the 
DOD fielded a second AN/TPY-2 radar in Japan. The radar will augment the exist- 
ing ANArPY-2 radar and will enhance the ability to defend Japan, our forward de- 
ployed forces, and the U.S. homeland from North Korean ballistic missile threats. 

The missile defense community — including USSTRATCOM’s Joint Functional 
Component Command for Integrated Missile Defense (JFCC-IMD) located in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado — continued to refine its understanding of missile defense 
challenges from technical and resourcing perspectives. These include evaluating cur- 
rent and future sensor architectures to better integrate missile defense and situa- 
tional awareness missions, studying potential CONUS interceptor sites, under- 
standing current and future cruise and ballistic missile threats, improving hit-to-kill 
assessment capabilities, and optimizing the location of missile defense assets. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, & Reconnaissance (ISR) 

The demand for ISR will always outpace our ability to fully satisfy all require- 
ments. At the same time, we are focused on the goal of increasing the effectiveness 
and persistence of our ISR capabilities while reducing the “cost of doing business.” 
Located at Joint Base Anacostia-Bolling AFB, Washington, D.C., USSTRATCOM’s 
Joint Functional Component Command for ISR (JFCC-ISR) is working with our 
headquarters, the Joint Staff, the Services, the combatant commands and the Intel- 
ligence Community to improve the management of the Department’s existing ISR 
capabilities given the high demands on these critical assets. I fully support this 
maximizing the agile and effective use of the capabilities we have, while also en- 
hancing allied and partner contribution and cooperation. These efforts are designed 
to increase the persistence of our ISR capabilities, reduce the risk of strategic sur- 
prise, and increase our ability to respond to crises. 

Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction (CWMD) 

In June, the Secretary of Defense issued a new Defense Strategy for Countering 
WMD which affirms that the pursuit of WMD and potential use by actors of concern 
pose a threat to U.S. national security and peace and stability around the world. 
As DOD’s global synchronizer for CWMD planning efforts, USSTRATCOM supports 
this strategy by leveraging the expertise resident in our Center for Countering 
Weapons of Mass Destruction (SCC-WMD), the Standing Joint Force Headquarters 
for Elimination (SJFHQ-E), and our partners at the Defense Threat Reduction 
Agency (DTRA) — all located at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. Together, our organizations 
conduct real-world and exercise CWMD activities with the other combatant com- 
mands to identify, prioritize, and mitigate WMD risks posed by proliferation of 
WMD technology and expertise to nation states and non-state actors. 

USSTRATCOM contributed to the international effort to eliminate Syria’s de- 
clared chemical weapons program in support of United States European and Central 
Commands. Additionally, SCC-WMD, SJFHQ-E, and DTRA personnel supported 
United States Africa Command’s response to the 2014 Ebola outbreak in West Afri- 
ca through the establishment of Regional Contingency Team - Ebola. The work con- 
ducted by this team — and the lessons learned along the way — will enable more effec- 
tive responses to future natural or man-made biological threats. 

To execute the DOD Strategy for CWMD, the CWMD community has identified 
a need for a comprehensive situational awareness capability that incorporates col- 
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laborative tools, continuously assesses the WMD threat, and provides a shared ho- 
listic awareness of the WMD environment. This capability would provide an en- 
hanced awareness of emergent catastrophic-scale WMD threats that require contin- 
ued collahoration across the interagency and partner nations to enable a proactive 
rather than reactive approach. We work closely with DTRA to develop this capa- 
bility with input from our partners — such as the Intelligence Community and the 
Departments of State, Energy, Homeland Security and Justice — which will help us 
to clearly define operational information needs. Finally, there is an urgent need to 
update aging agent defeat weapons and develop modeling and simulation capabili- 
ties to assess collateral damage during WMD weapon attacks. 

OUR PEOPLE 

People remain our most precious resource and deserve our unequivocal commit- 
ment to their well-heing. My travels throughout the past year visiting nuclear task 
forces, component commands, and USCYBERCOM confirmed my belief that we have 
an outstanding team in place across all of our mission areas. I am proud to serve 
alongside the men and women of USSTRATCOM and have the utmost respect for 
their professionalism, dedication to our missions, and sustained operational excel- 
lence. 

We must continue to recruit and retain those who support the missions associated 
with strategic deterrence, from operators in the field to scientists in laboratories 
conducting surveillance and life extension work. We must directly support this 
unique workforce, but also ensure we support initiatives to keep them aware of our 
Nation’s support for their important missions for the foreseeable future. 

Whether they are underway on an SSBN, standing alert in a Launch Control Cen- 
ter, or supporting a mission from cyberspace to outer space, these great Americans 
will do all they can for their Nation, but are rightly concerned about their futures 
given continuing manpower reductions planned over the next several years. We are 
seeking the most efficient ways to achieve the Department’s goals and are on track 
to do so, but cannot accommodate further cuts without a commensurate loss of orga- 
nizational agility and responsiveness. 

CONCLUSION 

Achieving strategic deterrence in the 21st century requires an investment in stra- 
tegic capabilities and a renewed, multi-generational commitment of intellectual cap- 
ital. In today’s uncertain times, I am honored to lead such a focused, innovative and 
professional group dedicated to delivering critical warfighting capabilities to the Na- 
tion. Your support, together with the hard work of the exceptional men and women 
of United States Strategic Command, will ensure that we remain ready, agile and 
effective in deterring strategic attack, assuring our Allies and partners, and ad- 
dressing current and future threats. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

General Selva, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL PAUL J. SELVA, USAF, COMMANDER, 
U.S. TRANSPORTATION COMMAND 

General Selva. Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, distinguished 
members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity and the 
honor to represent the men and women of the U.S. Transportation 
Command to this committee here today. 

I’m proud to be able to testify with two fellow commanders and 
friends as we go through this hearing. 

I have traveled the world in the last 6 months, and watched the 
men and women of the U.S. Transportation Command provide the 
distribution, deployment, and sustainment solutions for our com- 
batant commanders. They do so without fanfare and often in 
stressful conditions, supporting our soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, civilian employees, and their families at home and abroad. 

While U.S. Transportation Command is ready today to face this 
challenge, we must pay attention to the health of the global dis- 
tribution enterprise of tomorrow. We rely on our service component 
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commands along with contracted commercial augmentation to pro- 
vide the distribution services that make us successful. The readi- 
ness of our components and commercial providers is key to our suc- 
cess in this global mission. Maintaining the necessary commercial 
and organic readiness is U.S. TRANSCOM’s most significant chal- 
lenge. 

As the Department’s demand for commercial sealift and airlift 
decreases, U.S. TRANSCOM must continue to ensure the required 
surge and force sustainment capabilities are available when need- 
ed. Finding the right balance of organic and commercial utilization 
will require us to carefully coordinate across the entire enterprise 
with all of our partners using all of the available authorities that 
exist in current law and executive policy. 

To secure our sealift surge capacity, we continue to work with 
the Department of Transportation’s Maritime Administration to en- 
sure the health of the Maritime Security Program, which brings us 
60 militarily useful ships to meet combatant commander require- 
ments, and the Voluntary Intermodal Sealift Agreement, which 
gains us access to over $300 billion of commercially owned sealift 
capacity and inland transportation infrastructure. We must ensure 
that we are able to support the full spectrum of defense needs with 
these capabilities. Both programs provide critical sealift capacity 
and trained merchant mariners during national security contin- 
gencies or humanitarian relief and disaster assistance responses. I 
appreciate this Congress’s attention to full funding for the Mari- 
time Security Program, which reaffirms our commitment to indus- 
try and is mitigating future risk to our strategic commercial sealift 
capacity. 

Of significant concern to me is the need to recapitalize 1.6 mil- 
lion square feet of our organic roll-on/roll-off military capability. 
We’re working closely with the U.S. Navy to develop a plan that 
meets combatant commander requirements and is sensitive to the 
capability that will be required during future service force develop- 
ments. This plan will look beyond the near-term capability require- 
ments and will be informed by the Defense Department’s ongoing 
sealift study and the Maritime Administration’s national maritime 
strategy. 

I’m also concerned about the long-term health of our merchant 
mariners. This group of civilian merchant mariners, who crew our 
ships, both military and commercial, during crisis. These patriotic 
Americans have crewed America’s merchant marine vessels for the 
entire history of this Nation. 

We’re also in the process of implementing several of the Civilian 
Reserve Air Fleet program changes that are a result of a recently 
concluded Civil Reserve Air Fleet study. When implemented, these 
changes will ensure the continuation of a viable and ready Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet that is capable of answering any future require- 
ments and provide best value to the U.S. Government. We have 
worked closely with our commercial partners and responded to 
many of their concerns as we navigate these changes. 

The transportation and distribution enterprise remains ready 
today to respond to any contingency or to sustain our forces in the 
field for any length of time. But, to ensure that this command is 
ready to respond anytime with our commercial carriers’ assistance. 
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I have directed that all contract acquisitions for transportation now 
consider readiness-related criteria, including the relationship of 
performance and cost to enterprisewide readiness, as a factor in 
any decision to let a contract. We will continue to work across the 
Defense Department to ensure that TRANSCOM has the necessary 
organic and commercial surge capabilities to respond when called 
upon. 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, and all members of this com- 
mittee, thank you for the continued support that you have given to 
U.S. Transportation Command and all of the men and women that 
provide for the deployment, distribution, and sustainment of our 
Services abroad. 

I would ask that my written statement be submitted for the 
record. 

I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of General Selva follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General Paul J. Selva, USAF 

INTRODUCING THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORTATION COMMAND 2015 

No other nation can match the ability of the United States of America to deploy 
and sustain forces on a global scale. The United States Transportation Command 
(USTRANSCOM) leads a Total Force team of Active Duty, Guard, Reserve, civilians, 
and commercial transportation providers who operate a world-class Joint Deploy- 
ment and Distribution Enterprise. Our Service component commands, the Army’s 
Military Surface Deployment and Distribution Command (SDDC), the Navy’s Mili- 
tary Sealift Command (MSC), the Air Force’s Air Mobility Command (AMC); our 
functional component command, the Joint Transportation Reserve Unit (JTRU); and 
our subordinate command, the Joint Enabling Capabilities Command (JECC), in 
conjunction with the transportation industry, provide unparalleled logistics support 
and enabling capabilities to our forces, their families, and coalition partners around 
the world. 

Deploying our Nation’s military forces and ensuring they receive sustainment at 
the times, places, and in the quantities they need to succeed is USTRANSCOM’s 
fundamental role in securing our Nation. Our continued success in this role depends 
on preserving an agile and resilient global distribution network — a complex array 
of capabilities, infrastructure, access, partnerships, and command and control mech- 
anisms. This complex network underpins our Nation’s response to emerging crises, 
and undergirds our warfighters’ successes. 

USTRANSCOM’s transportation operations are funded by the Transportation 
Working Capital Fund (TWCF) which enables us to provide timely transportation 
services to our supported commanders. We are, in turn, reimbursed for the transpor- 
tation we provide in support of their requirements. We rely on our Service compo- 
nent commands — AMC, SDDC, and MSC — along with contracted commercial aug- 
mentation, to provide these vital transportation services. The components’ and com- 
mercial providers’ capacity and readiness levels are key to the success of our global 
mission and their ability to respond to USTRANSCOM taskings. 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

With the potential return to sequestration-level funding returning in fiscal year 
(FY) 2016, I remain concerned the combined effect of declining government trans- 
portation demand, reduced financial resources, and other economic and regulatory 
restrictions may drive readiness to unacceptable levels. Reductions in Service com- 
ponents’ readiness funding, a likely outcome of sequestration, will negatively affect 
USTRANSCOM’s ability to accomplish our mission. We will continue to work across 
the Department of Defense (DOD) to ensure USTRANSCOM has the necessary ca- 
pabilities and capacity required to respond when called upon. USTRANSCOM has 
always delivered when needed, and we will continue to do so provided our compo- 
nent commands receive the resources they need to execute our global mission. 

The transportation resources and cyber infrastructure that enable strategic mobil- 
ity are key components of the United States’ asymmetric logistics advantage in both 
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peace and war. In the future, we expect great reliance on USTRANSCOM’s ability 
to rapidly deploy continental U.S. (CONUS)-based forces to operate in complex, non- 
contiguous locations with simultaneous operations in multiple theaters. Our Forces 
will have less access to secure, U.S. -controlled, overseas installations, while oper- 
ating in a contested communications and cyber environment. Adversaries and com- 
petitor nations continue to develop cyber capabilities to exploit and create harmful 
effects within our areas of operation. For example, advanced persistent threats have 
the potential to degrade command and control, possibly preventing troops and mate- 
rials from arriving on time, ready to support the geographic combatant commander. 

For our commercial providers, workload demand continues to decline as retro- 
grade operations from Afghanistan drawdown to fiscal year 2016 levels. The ocean 
liner sector, for example, has experienced a 50 percent reduction from fiscal year 
2011 workload, including a 13 percent reduction from last year alone. As a result 
of this declining workload, the U.S. flag shipping fleet has seen a 20 percent work- 
load reduction since January 2012. In 2013, 11 international trading vessels within 
the Voluntary Intermodal Sealift Agreement (VISA) program either reflagged to for- 
eign flag ships or were scrapped without replacement due, in large part, to the re- 
duction in demand. This realignment is forcing our commercial sealift providers to 
make adjustments to the services they provide by either removing liner capacity or 
expanding alliances with other carriers to take advantage of larger vessels. The net 
effect of these adjustments may likely require longer response times to meet DOD 
requirements. 

The Ready Reserve Force (RRF), the key first response strategic sealift component 
for moving U.S. Army and U.S. Marine Corps units to the fight, must also remain 
ready to meet the needs of geographic combatant commands (GCCs). As 1.6 million 
square feet of RRF roll-on/roll-off capacity ages out of service in the next 10 years, 
an executable recapitalization plan must be in place to ensure long-term viability 
of surge sealift. We are working closely with the U.S. Navy to develop a plan which 
meets the combatant command requirements and is compatible with future Service 
force development and budget constraints. 

Commercial airlift is also experiencing the effects of declining workload. As our 
forces draw down from Afghanistan, business available to commercial carriers has 
declined rapidly, threatening industry’s ability to support surge deployments should 
the need arise. Implementing the recently concluded Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
study recommendations will be a starting point for ensuring commercial airlift read- 
iness, but will require continued vigilance as demand for DOD cargo continues to 
decline. 

Freedom of access to relevant areas of sea, air, space, and cyberspace is crucial 
to the world’s economy and our Nation’s ability to project and sustain global power 
and influence. USTRANSCOM is working with U.S. Department of State (DOS) and 
geographic combatant commanders through the En Route Infrastructure Master 
Plan (ERIMP) and the Campaign Plan for Global Distribution to assure access to 
ports, roads, and rail in key allied, friendly, and cooperating nations. 
USTRANSCOM collaborates with government, industry, and academia to develop 
innovative capabilities to enhance global access by addressing anti access and area 
denial challenges. We also obtain access through networks and relationships in for- 
eign countries established by commercial transportation providers. USTRANSCOM 
must continue to leverage existing international infrastructure through close coordi- 
nation with DOS, the Services, GCCs, and commercial transportation providers in 
order to ensure unimpeded transportation and distribution networks for the coming 
years. 


READINESS — KEY TO AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Strategic Imperative 

The Unified Command Plan (UCP) designates USTRANSCOM as the DOD single 
manager for end-to-end transportation and for all aspects of inter- and intra-theater 
patient movement. As such, USTRANSCOM is responsible for the command and 
control of DOD common-user and commercial air, land, and sea transportation; ter- 
minal management; and aerial refueling to support the global deployment, employ- 
ment, sustainment, and redeployment of U.S. Forces. 

USTRANSCOM is also responsible for synchronizing distribution planning across 
combatant commands. Services and DOD agencies. As the Global Distribution Syn- 
chronizer, we crafted the first Campaign Plan for Global Distribution. This seminal 
effort is the first step in facilitating logistics planning synchronization across all ge- 
ographic and functional combatant command boundaries, as well as identifying and 
prioritizing necessary distribution network enhancements. In the first year of execu- 
tion, we examined the challenges posed by rebalancing and rebasing forces as the 
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DOD transitions to a more CONUS-based focus, increased area access and area de- 
nial challenges, shifts in strategic focus, and budget reductions affecting the dis- 
tribution enterprise’s readiness for future operations. This year, we will conduct 
more in-depth reviews of geographic combatant commanders’ theater distribution 
plans, incorporating strategic guidance from DOD’s Guidance for Employment of the 
Force and the Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan. 

While USTRANSCOM is ready to support operations today, we must pay atten- 
tion to the health of the global distribution enterprise of tomorrow. In the years 
ahead, smaller and increasingly CONUS-based forces will rely even more on the De- 
fense Transportation System (DTS) to deploy and sustain themselves in multiple 
theaters, sometimes simultaneously. USTRANSCOM’s number one priority is main- 
taining the readiness of the global distribution enterprise to project combat power 
or extend America’s helping hand, anywhere, anytime, everyday. 

Challenges to Enterprise Readiness 

Maintaining our organic air mobility, sealift, and surface assets, in tandem with 
our commercial transportation providers, ensures our ability to be ready in times 
of need. Over the last year, USTRANSCOM has developed and refined processes 
with our component commands to track and address their specific organic readiness 
needs. As we gain more fidelity with these new processes, we expect to more effec- 
tively solve some of our critical organic readiness needs through appropriate cargo 
allocation. 

Airlift 

The fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget includes an end-state fleet of 308 C-130s 
and 479 tankers to meet air mobility operational requirements. The C-5 and C-17 
fleets are undergoing modernization efforts to replace aging components, as well as 
adding avionics to meet mandated minimum aircraft separation capability to ensure 
aircraft ability to meet worldwide commitments. This airlift force structure meets 
the strategic airlift requirement for a single, large-scale operation, while maintain- 
ing the flexibility and adaptability to support smaller Joint Force requirements in 
another region. Likewise, AMC’s aerial refueling fleet can support a single, large- 
scale operation with a limited capability to support the Joint Force in another re- 
gion. 

Ongoing operations in Afghanistan, the operational surge in support of the mili- 
tary intervention against the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS), and the mission 
to contain Ebola in West Africa have placed increased demands on the Mobility Air 
Forces. Post-surge, the air and ground crews will need time to regain proficiency in 
specific skill sets that are not being utilized during these contingency operations. 
Resetting these skills will restore units to the level of capability commensurate with 
future combat mission requirements. 

Likewise, the commercial airlift providers who move DOD cargo and personnel, 
particularly those who participate in the CRAF, must be ready to perform DOD’s 
unique missions whenever the need arises. Commercial airlift readiness is measured 
in terms of both fleet subscription capacity and the timely availability of day-to-day 
capacity in a non-activated environment. While we are confident the National Airlift 
Policy is adequate to allow DOD to manage the support our commercial carriers will 
provide us over the coming years, implementation of that policy will continue to be 
advised by the CRAF study. 

To understand and improve CRAF’s ability to support DOD, USTRANSCOM and 
AMC, aided by outside subject matter experts and CRAF participant interviews, 
completed a thorough CRAF study and are in the process of implementing several 
CRAF program changes as a result. When implemented within fiscal year 2016 Air- 
lift Services in Support of the CRAF Contract, the program changes will ensure con- 
tinuation of a viable and ready CRAF program that is capable of answering any fu- 
ture requirements, and provide best value and service to the U.S. Government. 

Sealift 

We rely on the organic sealift fleet provided by MSC and the RRF managed by 
the Department of Transportation’s (DOT) Maritime Administration (MARAD). 
These government-owned vessels, along with support from the U.S. flag commercial 
fleet, are vital in times of national emergency. 

USTRANSCOM’s relationship with the commercial sealift industry is formalized 
through agreements such as VISA, the Maritime Security Program (MSP), and the 
Voluntary Tanker Agreement (VTA). MSP provides a fleet of commercially viable, 
military-useful vessels to meet national defense and other security requirements, 
while maintaining a U.S. presence in international commercial shipping. Carriers 
enrolled in MSP receive a stipend to offset operating costs associated with maintain- 
ing U.S. flag registry and are required to enroll their U.S. flag capacity in one of 
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the established emergency preparedness programs, VISA or VTA. However, reduc- 
tions below full program funding, like we experienced with fiscal year 2013 seques- 
tration, threaten assured access to MSP vessels and supporting infrastructure while 
reducing overall VISA capacity. Full program funding reaffirms our commitment to 
industry and mitigates future risk to our strategic commercial capacity. 

Existing maritime laws also contribute to ensuring a responsive U.S. mariner fleet 
is ready to meet any DOD contingency requirement. For example, the Jones Act con- 
tributes to a robust domestic maritime industry that helps to maintain the U.S. in- 
dustrial shipyard base and infrastructure to build, repair, and overhaul U.S. vessels. 
The Jones Act requirement for U.S. -crewed and built vessels provides additional ca- 
pacity and trained U.S. merchant mariners that can crew RRF vessels in times of 
war or national emergency. 

Although the domestic maritime industry is thriving, the U.S. flag international 
fleet continues to decline. The reduction in government-impelled cargoes due to the 
drawdown in Afghanistan and reductions in food aid from the Moving Ahead for 
Progress in the 21st Century Act policy changes, are driving vessel owners to reflag 
to non-U.S. flag out of economic necessity. This reflagging and subsequent reduction 
of the U.S. flag international fleet has the unintended consequence of reducing the 
U.S. merchant mariner labor base. A strong U.S. mariner base is critical to crewing 
not only the merchant fleet in peacetime but our DOD surge capacity in wartime. 
With the recent vessel reductions, the mariner base is at the point where future re- 
ductions in U.S. flag capacity puts our ability to fully activate, deploy, and sustain 
forces at increased risk. 

In order for the organic fleet to meet all National Defense needs, these vessels 
and their crews must be maintained at a high degree of reliability and readiness. 
Mariners must be trained and available to crew ships in the RRF to meet contin- 
gency timelines. We periodically test the readiness of the organic fleet through 
TURBO ACTIVATION exercises, a Joint Staff program to help ensure our organic 
fleet’s capability. Due to the importance of this readiness measure, we will monitor 
TURBO ACTIVATION funding closely as we potentially approach sequestration- 
level funding in fiscal year 2016. 

Surface 

The U.S. highway and railway systems provide the means to transport military 
equipment from deploying unit installations to designated seaports of embarkation 
during a major contingency deplo 3 Tnent. But a significant portion of the commercial 
chain tiedown flatcar fleet, the primary capability for transporting Army unit equip- 
ment, is nearing the end of it’s service life. To mitigate this impending shortfall, we 
are collaborating with industry to use commercially-available flatcars not previously 
considered as part of our solution. With the use of chain tiedowns on this other fam- 
ily of commercial flatcars, we will temporarily maintain railcar capacity as we work 
with the Army to establish a railcar procurement program to address this surface 
readiness concern. 

Readiness within the ammunition transport industry also remains a concern. 
Arms, Ammunition and Explosivies (AA&E) transport, a highly specialized and lim- 
ited capacity, is experiencing contracted capacity in both drivers and vehicles, in 
part due to regulaltory restrictions affecting the industry. Owner/operators, many 
from small companies, are increasingly reluctant to accept full liability due to finan- 
cial risks involved, and are mitigating that risk through increased rates to DOD. 
In addition to the financial pressure, the lack of qualified drivers is also a factor 
in reduced trucking capacity. Many experienced owner/operators are beginning to 
retire due to age and increased hours of service rule changes, carrier safety adminis- 
tration requirements, and increased environmental costs. At the same time, younger 
generations are choosing this career in fewer numbers, further decreasing available 
capacity in the trucking industry. We continue to work with the trucking industry 
to find acceptable solutions, one of which is streamlining certification requirements 
for military veterans who wish to enter the industry, an effort showing great prom- 
ise in DOD and with the industry. 

Preparing for the Future 

While USTRANSCOM remains capable today to respond to any contingency or ge- 
ographic combatant command requirement for movement of forces, significant re- 
capitalization and modernization are necessary to meet future expected demand for 
transportation services. We work closely with each of the Services to ensure they 
understand our validated requirements and are incorporating the necessary recapi- 
talization and modernization efforts into their programs. 

To address future sealift concerns, USTRANSCOM is working closely with the 
U.S. Navy to identify the most effective means to recapitalize the RRF. We are also 
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partnering with the Office of the Secretary of Defense-Transportation Policy to 
produce a study on programs, policies, and incentives that would ensure DOD has 
continued future access to sufficient U.S. flag vessels and U.S. mariners. The study 
will assess the continued viability of the industry’s ability to support DOD require- 
ments with U.S. flag capacity and U.S. merchant mariners, along with assessing the 
U.S. Government costs of current DOD and civilian programs to support commercial 
sealift, evaluate cost-effective alternatives to meet sealift requirements, and ascer- 
tain if major policy, program, and acquisition changes are required to maintain and 
protect readiness. Where possible, study findings will be shared with MARAD to as- 
sist them in developing the National Maritime Strategy. The final report is due in 
May of this year. 

The most important airlift recapitalization effort, the KC-46A program, which 
will replace the aging KC-135 air refueling tanker aircraft, is on-track and has met 
every contractual requirement to date. With the first flight anticipated this spring, 
the KC-46A will provide aerial refueling support to the Air Force, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps, as well as our allies’ and coalition partner aircraft. It will also provide 
increased aircraft availability, more adaptable technology, more flexible employment 
options, and greater overall capability than current tanker aircraft. The KC-46A re- 
mains the most essential element of future air mobility readiness for the DOD. 

USTRANSCOM relies on a complex interdependent enterprise of both DOD and 
commercially-owned domestic and foreign critical infrastructure. DOD continues to 
evolve towards a comprehensive mission assurance construct designed to syn- 
chronize all mission assurance programs. Recognizing that cyber infrastructure un- 
derpins much of our physical infrastructure, our Defense Critical Infrastructure Pro- 
gram and Joint Cyber Center (JCC) are working in tandem to assess threats and 
develop realistic mitigation strategies in conjunction with other interagency cyber 
organizations. Additionally, our JCC is leading the Command’s efforts to ensure 
USTRANSCOM meets the requirement and intent of the fiscal year 2015 National 
Defense Authorizations Act requiring the reporting on cyber incidents with respect 
to networks and information systems of operationally critical contractors. 

USTRANSCOM also has an enduring interest in the civil sector infrastructure 
supporting the surface movement of military forces. Our programs for national de- 
fense collaborate with civil sector counterparts to ensure the U.S. physical infra- 
structure is capable of addressing military surface mobility needs. Since 2012, 
USTRANSCOM has completed several congressionally-mandated studies, including: 
“Update to Port Look 2008: Strategic Seaports.” This report assessed the road and 
rail infrastructure, including the strategic highway network routes and the Strategic 
Rail Corridor Network (STI^CNET), in the vicinity of strategic seaports. This anal- 
ysis determined the highway and railroad infrastructure were capable of supporting 
military deployments to the ports. Our update of the STRACNET also ensures that 
it provides sufficient service to our most important DOD installations. We also as- 
sessed the structural integrity of the infrastructure outlined in the port planning 
orders and infrastructure projects beneficial to the DOD, and identified potential 
funding avenues for repairs. USTRANSCOM reinvigorated its commitment to work- 
ing with the other members of the National Port Readiness Network on such com- 
mercial seaport-related issues by signing a new memorandum of understanding ef- 
fective, 27 August 2014. This agreement ensures the readiness of commercial sea- 
port infrastructure to support DOD deployment requirements. 

U.S. Army Military Ocean Terminal Sunny Point (MOTSU), in Southport, North 
Carolina, is essential to USTRANSCOM’s support of operational plans in Europe, 
Africa, and the Middle East. Most of the required, significant infrastructure im- 
provements at MOTSU have been completed in recent years. These improvements 
enhanced MOTSU’s ability to conduct missions and allowed the terminal to meet 
documented throughput requirements. Infrastructure improvement projects at U.S. 
Army Military Ocean Terminal Concord (MOTCO), in Concord, California, are es- 
sential to USTRANSCOM’s support of U.S. Pacific Command’s operational plans 
and the DOD’s military capability in the Pacific Theater for ammunition move- 
ments. DOD’s current efforts are centered on preserving the operability of MOTCO’s 
primary pier until it can be recapitalized with a rebuilt, replacement pier. Together 
with the Army, we are compiling a comprehensive list of other infrastructure-related 
requirements to upgrade MOTCO to a modern ammunition port, fully capable of 
safe and efficient operations, and ultimately allowing uninterrupted delivery of am- 
munition to the Pacific Theater. 

Even in a period of fiscal uncertainty, investing in the readiness of our joint force 
must remain a top priority. The USTRANSCOM Joint Training Program, funded by 
the Combatant Commanders Exercise Engagement and Training Transformation 
(CE2T2) Program, ensures readiness of joint forces to accomplish assigned missions. 
CE2T2 continues as a vital readiness enabler that directly supports the defense 
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strategy of maintaining the ability to deploy and employ large-scale military forces 
over transoceanic distances. DOD’s largely CONUS-based force of the future will be- 
come increasingly reliant upon joint exercises to maintain readiness and achieve en- 
gagement objectives. Commanders and Service Chiefs will be equally reliant upon 
USTRANSCOM to deploy these forces to participate in combatant command exer- 
cises. CE2T2 is an instrument for maintaining strategic agility and dynamic pres- 
ence and allows USTRANSCOM to leverage nearly 140 exercises annually, includ- 
ing our own 18 joint exercises, to meet training requirements that directly con- 
tribute to meeting assigned missions. 

In addition to providing strategic lift during CE2T2 events, USTRANSCOM exer- 
cises its command-and-control nodes and planning teams, deploys strategic mobility 
personnel and assets, and provides in-transit visibility of personnel, cargo, and pa- 
tient movement on a global scale. These exercises have immense strategic value in- 
cluding: maintaining global agility — freedom of action and uninhibited access to 
global mobility infrastructure; fostering regional, coalition, interagency, and indus- 
try partnerships; using our organic and commercial partner strategic lift assets to 
address readiness requirements; maintaining expeditionary capabilities of the global 
response force; and maintaining strategic airlift and sealift capacity and readiness. 

Joint forces participate in the full spectrum of operations ranging from humani- 
tarian assistance missions to major combat operations. To properly support these 
forces, USTRANSCOM developed Joint Task Force — Port Opening (JTF-PO), a ca- 
pability specifically designed to rapidly open and establish initial theater airport 
and seaport operations. The requirement demands a joint force capability comprised 
of air, surface, and/or naval elements to support rapid port opening and establish 
initial distribution throughput. This operational construct builds upon the capability 
and readiness of expeditionary port opening, emphasizing JTF-PO’s significance to 
expeditionary operations and its support to the Geographic Combatant Commander/ 
Joint Force Commander. Most recently USTRANSCOM deployed JTF-PO elements 
to Monrovia, Liberia, and Dakar, Senegal, in support of U.S. Africa Command 
(USAFRICOM) and Operation UNITED ASSISTANCE. JTF-PO provided port as- 
sessments, port opening, planning, and communications for the Joint Force Com- 
mander and USAFRICOM, and executed over 348 strategic air movements involving 
the throughput of approximately 3,250 passengers and 7,600 short tons of military 
equipment, vital medical equipment, and humanitarian aid supplies. 

Readiness of USTRANSCOM Enabling Capabilities 

As an alert-postured, global response force, the Joint Enabling Capabilities Com- 
mand (JECC) continually trains to build the experience necessary to succeed in com- 
plex and emerging operational environments. By combining JECC-specific training 
requirements and regularly participating in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffs joint training and mission rehearsal exercises, we increase the level of profes- 
sional knowledge and global awareness JECC deployers deliver to the joint force 
commander. The JECC’s unique blending of Active and Reserve components re- 
quires some measure of overhead to ensure access to Guard and Reserve personnel 
for immediate deployments. The JECC’s training program, assured access to Re- 
serve component personnel, and flexibility to deploy the most cost-effective and oper- 
ationally responsive workforce mix ensures the command produces well-rounded, 
professional, and expeditionary joint command-and-control specialists for the DOD. 

The JECC maintains operational readiness to provide mission-tailored, joint capa- 
bility packages for planning and secure communications to combatant commanders 
to facilitate rapid establishment of Joint Force Headquarters, enable Global Re- 
sponse Force execution, and bridge operational requirements around the globe. In 
addition to recently facilitating operations in Libya, Mali, Senegal, and Liberia, the 
JECC assisted in rebalancing the Joint Force Headquarters in Afghanistan, sup- 
porting U.S. Central Command’s efforts against ISIS and the elimination of Syrian 
chemical weapons, while supporting multiple theater security cooperation missions. 

In an increasingly dynamic operating environment with diminishing resources, 
the JECC will continue to enhance the readiness of the Joint Force with globally 
available, responsive, adaptive capabilities to mitigate strategic surprise, shape op- 
tions, set the conditions for successful contingency operations, and facilitate stra- 
tegic and operational transitions. Future demand for JECC capabilities is expected 
to remain high. 

Cyber and Information Technology (IT) Readiness 

A continuing concern for the future is our ability to operate effectively with our 
commercial providers in the face of increasing cyber threats. As identified in the re- 
cently released Senate Armed Service Committee report, “Cyber Intrusions Affecting 
U.S. Transportation Command Contractors,” the Nation’s adversaries actively target 
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and exploit the computer networks of commercial logistic suppliers. As a result, 
interagency cooperation is critically important to mission assurance. Building trust 
with these non-DOD partners is a focus of our cyher readiness efforts. The National 
Cyher Investigative Joint Task Force and regional Federal Bureau of Investigation 
offices are increasing awareness and engagement, and providing additional options 
to counter threats, and USTRANSCOM will continue to huild relationships to en- 
sure national partnering and unity of effort. 

USTRANSCOM is in the process of developing an information-centric approach 
using service-oriented architecture (SOA) principles. This transformation will im- 
prove our ability to make data-driven decisions by improving the ability to share 
and reuse information and services. This will be accomplished by focusing on five 
areas: supporting mode-neutral business, complying with Joint Information Environ- 
ment (JIE) architecture and implementation guidance, standardizing and stabilizing 
infrastructure and platform services to support the portfolio, enabling SOA, and 
evolving the common computing environment. 

USTRANSCOM must transition to the JIE in order to comply with the Federal 
Data Center Consolidation Initiative as we seek to adopt processes for mode-neutral 
requirements evaluation and multimodal transportation execution. The intent is to 
transition the DOD’s IT environment from multiple nonstandard system-centric ar- 
chitectures to a standardized information-centric architecture. 

USTRANSCOM’s focus on enabling SOA establishes intrinsic interoperability be- 
tween IT-enabled services to reduce the need for complex and costly integration. 
This will allow the design of applications and services to be compatible and inter- 
operable. We are working toward a federated architecture that will unify and stand- 
ardize disparate environments while allowing the environments to be independently 
governed. As our SOA matures, there will be an increase of business and technology 
alignment that will allow IT to mirror and evolve with the business, with an ex- 
pected reduction of the time and effort required to fulfill new or changed business 
requirements. 

Planning, integration, and direction of cyber operations in support of 
USTRANSCOM global operations is conducted by the Command’s Joint Cyber Cen- 
ter (JCC). The JCC focus is on cyberspace operations and cyberspace key terrain 
that supports critical transportation operations and enabling capabilities. The JCC 
will continue to serve as the command’s focal point for all cyberspace operational 
concerns in the future. 


STRENGTHENING THE ENTERPRISE 

Enhancements to Supply Chain Management 

Assured access to global en route infrastructure is essential to our Nation’s ability 
to project power and influence worldwide. USTRANSCOM uses the Enroute Infra- 
structure Master Plan (ERIMP) to articulate its strategic access and infrastructure 
requirements at key overseas locations, providing a 5 to 15 year roadmap for 
USTRANSCOM mobility operations. The ERIMP is synchronized with the geo- 
graphic and functional combatant command theater posture plans for an integrated 
assessment of all posture elements, specifically focusing on current access, transpor- 
tation infrastructure capabilities, and the enabling support required to meet the dis- 
tribution mission. USTRANSCOM’s ERIMP is shared with our closest allies to en- 
able coalition efforts and strengthen partnership capacity. As DOD rebalances to a 
more CONUS-based posture, access and infrastructure requirements outlined within 
ERIMP 2015 are vital to preserving long-term readiness around the globe. 

In a broad-based effort to ensure access for the future, we continue to support the 
Secretary of Defense-directed European Infrastructure Consolidation (EIC) and the 
President’s European Reassurance Initiative (ERD. We are actively participating in 
each of these efforts to ensure our mission requirements are both preserved while 
divesting excess infrastructure, and enhanced by making focused investments of 
benefit to the U.S. and our NATO allies. USTRANSCOM is prepared to mitigate the 
global mobility risks associated with the proposed basing actions, but remain con- 
cerned about any additional reduction in U.S. -controlled mobility infrastructure in 
the European theater. USTRANSCOM fully supports development of fuel and pave- 
ment infrastructure at Mihail Kogalniceanu Air Base, Romania, as examples of in- 
vestments that will provide deterrence effects in the short term, as well as long- 
term benefits to strategic airlift. 

The Distribution Process Owner (DPO) Strategic Opportunities (DSO) effort iden- 
tifies opportunities to reduce costs in the DOD supply chain while simultaneously 
improving service levels to the warfighter. Working closely with our strategic part- 
ners such as the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) and the General Services Adminis- 
tration (GSA) and collaborating with the warfighting community, the DSO team 
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pursues process improvements, surface and air optimization, supply alignment, and 
network optimization. Enhanced collaboration and the aligning of business processes 
between DLA and USTRANSCOM have been significant sources of cost avoidance 
through improved shipping container and aircraft utilization. The DSO team 
achieved $201 million of cost avoidance in fiscal year 2014 with $1.4 billion in cumu- 
lative cost avoidance to date, by implementing practices commonly used by commer- 
cial supply chains today. 

Meeting the Mission Through Business Transformation 

As the single manager of DOD’s multi-billion dollar transportation and distribu- 
tion enterprise, USTRANSCOM must continually seek ways to improve efficiency 
and reduce costs. An innovative example of this effort is USTRANSCOM’s award 
of the Total Delivery Services (TDS) contract, effectively implementing a strategic 
sourcing initiative to combine Worldwide Express and Domestic Express under one 
umbrella contract. The TDS program provides international and domestic commer- 
cial small package air delivery services for the U.S. Government, upholding 
USTRANSCOM’s commitment to be the provider of choice by creating a one-stop 
shop to satisfy customers’ express air delivery requirements. The TDS program pro- 
vides participating CRAF carriers operational efficiency by combining networks, and 
it postures USTRANSCOM to realize manpower savings through streamlined pro- 
curement and administration of similar services. By including an on-ramp for sur- 
face delivery requirements, TDS is poised to expand to meet all customer demands 
for small package delivery. 

We are also reviewing our TWCF rate-setting process and its impact on oper- 
ational results. We developed a cost and readiness driven workload allocation proc- 
ess over the last year and identified ways to standardize operations to deliver cost 
conscious courses of action to our supported combatant commanders. This is just one 
of many initiatives under way to ensure rates are cost-based, simplified, standard- 
ized, and streamlined. Our goal is to identify areas of improvement in systems and 
processes for the upcoming budget cycles. Decreasing DTS workload, coupled with 
reduced financial resources, is driving our intentions to provide TWCF billing rates 
that attract additional customers who are influenced by price-based transportation 
decisions. 

The 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) states, “Sustaining superior power 
projection forces — enabled by mobility capabilities including airlift, aerial refueling, 
surface lift, sealift, and prepositioning — will remain a top priority for force planning 
and development, even in an austere fiscal environment.” USTRANSCOM’s Deploy- 
ment and Distribution Cost Based Decision Support (D2 CBDS) program fulfills the 
QDR mandate of projecting power in an austere fiscal environment while maintain- 
ing mission effectiveness by drawing on the collective expertise of our transportation 
component commands. Service customers, DLA, and USTRANSCOM subject matter 
experts. The D2 CBDS infuses cost and revenue consciousness into our operational 
culture, providing cost-informed decision-making capabilities, and supporting cost- 
metric development to drive desired behaviors. Numerous cost avoidance initiatives, 
such as Multimodal, Mobility Ar Forces Cost Avoidance Tankering, Arctic Over- 
flight, Contingency Efficiency Effort, and Theater Express, illustrate instances 
where this capability directly challenged the status quo to create tangible results 
in the form of millions of dollars in costs avoided last year. 

Optimization and effeciencies are not a quid pro quo for security. We continue to 
work with our commercial providers to evaluate foreign subcontractors and ensure 
illicit entities do not benefit from, or are able to exploit, USTRANSCOM contracts. 
In collaboration with other government agencies and supported combatant com- 
manders, USTRANSCOM is seeking to bring about whole-of-government awareness 
and action against identified threats. These efforts strengthen our acquisition activi- 
ties by better safeguarding funds, adding a layer of defense that protects the effi- 
cient and secure transit of goods and personnel, and ultimately enhances the overall 
security of the global supply chain. 

Interagency Coordination 

The transportation and distribution enterprise requires close coordination of all 
government agencies that move or facilitate movement of cargo and personnel with- 
in the enterprise. Our drive to improve efficiency and effectiveness, while operating 
within budget constraints, has resulted in a reduction of redundant efforts, particu- 
larly in our intelligence support. 

The Transportation-Logistics Intelligence Enterprise (TIE) was established 1 Jan- 
uary 2014 and became fully operational on 1 September 2014. The TIE combines 
the unique skills and expertise of USTRANSCOM’s Joint Intelligence Operations 
Center for Transportation, the Defense Intelligence Agency’s Mobility and Sustain- 
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ability Division, and the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency to provide the best 
possible transportation and logistics intelligence support to the full range of trans- 
portation operations. The goal is to sustain mission-essential, transportation intel- 
ligence capabilities supporting overseas DOD operations in an era of declining re- 
sources; achieve resource efficiencies hy eliminating redundant intelligence efforts; 
and improve mission effectiveness through enhanced management, alignment, and 
integration of these capabilities. 

Early TIE successes include generating resource efficiencies and improving cus- 
tomer support. The TIE saved approximately 10,000 working hours through data- 
base integration across multiple agencies. By combining allied and interagency ef- 
forts, the TIE increased the timeliness and quality of intelligence support to current 
operations and crisis contingencies in the Middle East and NorthAVest Africa. These 
efforts improved U.S. strategic flexibility where troops are providing security 
against violent extremists and humanitarian assistance in Ehola-stricken countries. 

Over the next 18 months, the TIE will maintain a robust core of foundational in- 
telligence on transportation-logistics infrastructure and en route geographic loca- 
tions; pursue synchronization of multinational production efforts; create professional 
development programs for intermodal intelligence that include standardized train- 
ing and joint-duty opportunities; and improve the customer experience for con- 
sumers of transportation-logistics intelligence. 

Allied, friendly, and cooperating nations enable access to the critical waypoints 
and transportation nodes necessary for USTRANSCOM operations. International 
agreements are pivotal to our continued success and further synchronize global dis- 
tribution. Access hinges on mutually beneficial international relationships. The U.S. 
Government team, led by the DOS and in cooperation with other non-defense agen- 
cies that collaborate closely with USTRANSCOM, such as Customs and Border Pro- 
tection and the Departments of Transportation and Commerce, works to incremen- 
tally improve international relations. On the DOD team, the functional and geo- 
graphic combatant commands, the Services, and the other defense agencies and or- 
ganizations work collaboratively to strengthen international partnerships through 
security cooperation. We leverage this collaboration and conduct multi-level engage- 
ments with international partners who provide access or potential access in order 
to build the relationships and trust that necessarily precede global transportation 
and distribution. 

USTRANSCOM’s ability to meet global requirements relies in part on the air, sea, 
and surface transportation capabilities that reside in commercial industry. We 
maintain close, productive relationships with the commercial transportation pro- 
viders in all sectors, as well as Federal agencies like the DOT that provide oversight 
and advocacy for those sectors. USTRANSCOM uses a variety of meetings and fo- 
rums, some directly with other Federal agencies, and others through the National 
Defense Transportation Association, to collaborate and work issues that would affect 
our ability to respond to national needs. 

A key agency in bridging USTRANSCOM to civil agencies, the Defense Security 
Cooperation Agency (DSCA), established guidance placing the Defense Transpor- 
tation System (DTS) on equal footing with freight forwarders for moving foreign 
military sales (FMS) material by approving the concept of “Best Value.” This is a 
significant step forward in becoming a “provider of choice” for countries that are not 
required to move their cargo in the DTS. Additionally, we have asked DSCA to join 
our Joint Deployment and Distribution Enterprise Governance Forums which will 
allow DSCA and USTRANSCOM to collaborate in streamlining FMS distribution to 
our foreign partners. 

USTRANSCOM continues to support our troops around the world by moving cargo 
for the Army/Air Force Exchange Service and the Defense Commissary Agency. This 
cargo is normally “direct” booked, which leverages our overall negotiating power to 
provide a reduced cost to the shipper. This ultimately translates to lower operating 
costs for our nonappropriated funded activities. To expand our services, we are also 
currently working with the Naval Exchange Service to support their “time sensitive” 
requirements supporting Sailors and Marines overseas. 

USTRANSCOM has also worked hard to overcome recent challenges in other 
areas of our enterprise. For example, last May USTRANSCOM awarded a new com- 
pany the contract to move privately-owned vehicles (POVs) for DOD and DOS em- 
ployees globally. The underperformance of the contractor during the initial summer 
peak moving season resulted in thousands of POVs delivered late, and our Service 
members experiencing increased stress during permanent change of station moves. 

Significantly increased contract oversight, including identifying problematic ship- 
ping processes, insufficient data management, and unresponsive customer service 
practices, highlighted to the company where they failed to meet contractual require- 
ments, and communicated to them our expectations for their improvement. While 
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their performance has improved dramatically over the last several months, we re- 
main vigilant as we approach the next peak moving season. Our evaluation of their 
summer surge plan indicates they should perform to an acceptable level. 

Unique challenges sometimes provide an avenue to success. The development of 
the Transport Isolation System (TIS) is one of those instances. At the beginning of 
the Ebola crisis in Western Africa, the U.S. Military was unable to safely evacuate 
people who had possibly been exposured to Ebola. Working with the Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency, USTRANSCOM identified a joint urgent operational need to de- 
velop a system to move patients with exposure to highly infectious or contagious dis- 
eases. This system would allow the DOD to safely move patients on DOD aircraft 
and simultaneously provide treatment while en route. Within 60 days of the identi- 
fied requirement, the DOD awarded a contract for initial production of a TIS capa- 
ble of moving multiple patients at one time, and achieved full certification and field- 
ing of this life-saving system this past January. While the Ebola crisis served as 
a catalyst to initiate the acquisition process, the TIS will serve as an enduring capa- 
bility to transport patients with contagious diseases an3rwhere in the world. 

FINAL THOUGHTS 

The transportation and distribution enterprise remains ready to respond to any 
contingency or to sustain forces for any length of time — a readiness underpinned by 
the dedicated professionals, military, civilian, and contractors who work tirelessly 
to serve the Nation’s needs. However, that readiness is under stress and will require 
a concerted effort across the enterprise, including DOD, the interagency, and Con- 
gress to ensure our forces remain able to rapidly project national power and influ- 
ence anywhere, anytime. To ensure the necessary authorities and policies are in 
place to manage the transportation and distribution enterprise, we are working 
within DOD and with our interagency partners to examine current laws, policies, 
and transportation and distribution capabilities which may be needed in the future 
to maintain our combat edge. 

Going forward, we are facing, but will overcome future challenges to providing 
rapid and responsive deployment, sustainment, and redeployment operations, as 
well as mission-tailored enabling capabilities to the Joint Force Commanders and 
the great Nation we serve and protect. We will continue to personify our motto . . . 
Together, we deliver! 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Admiral Rogers. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL MICHAEL S. ROGERS, USN, COM- 
MANDER, U.S. CYBER COMMAND/DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY/CHIEF, CENTRAL SECURITY SERVICES 

Admiral Rogers. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, and 
distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to appear 
before you today to discuss our military cyber posture. I’d like to 
thank you for convening this forum. 

I’d also ask that my full statement be made part of the record. 

I’m equally pleased to be sitting alongside my colleagues from 
U.S. Strategic Command and U.S. Transportation Command. 

It gives me great pride to appear before you today to highlight 
and commend the accomplishments of the uniformed and civilian 
personnel of U.S. Cyber Command. I’m both grateful for, and hum- 
bled by, the opportunity I have been given to lead our cyber team 
in the important work they do in the defense of our great Nation 
and our Department. 

The current cyber threat environment is uncertain and ever 
changing. What is certain, however, is the pervasive nature of 
those cyber threats and the increasing sophistication of adver- 
saries. Our military networks are probed for vulnerabilities lit- 
erally thousands of times per day. The very assets within our mili- 
tary that provide us formidable advantages over any adversary are 
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precisely the reason that our enemies seek to map, understand, ex- 
ploit, and potentially disrupt our global network architecture. 

The cyber intruders of today, in many cases, not only want to 
disrupt our actions, but they seek to establish a persistent presence 
on our networks. Quite simply, threats and vulnerabilities are 
changing and expanding at an accelerated and alarming pace in 
our mission set. 

Compounding this threat is our national dependence on cyber 
space. Operating freely and securely in cyber space is critical not 
only to our military and our government, but also to the private 
sector, which is responsible for maintaining much of the Nation’s 
critical infrastructure. The bottom line is, weakness in cyber space 
has the potential to hold back our successes in every field where 
our Nation is engaged. 

An additional critical concern is the budget uncertainty that will 
be caused by a potential return of the Budget Control Act funding 
levels. To echo Senator Carter’s testimony to the House Armed 
Services Committee yesterday, the proposed across-the-board cuts 
will significantly impact our defense strategy; and, as a result, we 
run the very real risk of making our Nation less secure. Given the 
evolving threat and our increased dependence on our critical infra- 
structure, it is vital that we continue and commit to our invest- 
ment in the cyber mission forces. If we do not continue to invest 
in our existing and future capabilities, we will lack the necessary 
capacity and risk being less prepared to address future threats. 

U.S. Cyber Command has no flexibility in its base budget to ab- 
sorb a sequestration cut. Any reductions will have immediate direct 
and indirect effects throughout our force and the service cyber com- 
ponent commanders, including slowing the necessary improvements 
to our network structures, including improving the — excuse me — 
including slowing the necessary improvements to our network 
structures. Such cuts will slow the build of our cyber teams, their 
integration into the broader defense structure, and, most impor- 
tantly, slow the growth of our capacity to form essential missions, 
which provides a real potential advantage to adversaries. Your con- 
tinued leadership in providing the necessary resources to our 
servicemembers and civilians dedicated to the success of our mis- 
sion is critical to defending our Nation, now and in the future. 

Despite this challenging threat and fiscal environment. I’d like to 
assure the committee that U.S. Cyber Command has made consid- 
erable progress to date. We are achieving significant operational 
outcomes, and we have a clear path ahead. 

With that, thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for convening this forum and inviting all of us to speak. 
Our progress has been made possible in no small part because of 
the support from this committee and other stakeholders. The global 
movement of activity in and through cyber space blurs the U.S. 
Government’s traditional understanding of how to address domestic 
and foreign military, criminal, and intelligence activities. While it 
complicates our efforts to combat cyber threats, it also creates op- 
portunities for coordination and cooperation. Unity of effort across 
the U.S. Government in this mission set is essential. I appreciate 
our continued partnership as we build our Nation’s cyber defenses. 

I welcome your questions. 
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[The prepared statement of Admiral Rogers follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Admiral Michael S. Rogers, USN 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, and distinguished members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today on behalf of the men and 
women of United States Cyber Command (USCYBERCOM). This is the first time 
I have had the honor of testifying before this Committee in a posture hearing about 
our Command’s dedicated uniformed and civilian personnel. It gives me not only 
pride but great pleasure to commend their accomplishments, and I am both grateful 
for and humbled by the opportunity I have been given to lead them in the important 
work they are doing in defense of our nation. 

USCYBERCOM is a subunified command of U.S. Strategic Command; we are 
based at Fort Meade, Maryland. Approximately 1,100 people (military, civilians, and 
contractors) serve at USCYBERCOM, with a Congressionally-appropriated budget 
for Fiscal Year 2015 of approximately $509 million for Operations and Maintenance 
(O&M), Research, Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E), and military con- 
struction (MILCON). USCYBERCOM also includes its key Service cyber compo- 
nents: Army Cyber Command/Second Army, Marine Forces Cyberspace Command, 
Fleet Cyber Command/Tenth Fleet, and Air Forces Cyber/24th Air Force. Our collec- 
tive missions are to direct the operation and defense of the Department of Defense’s 
information networks while denying adversaries (when authorized) the freedom to 
maneuver against the United States and its allies in and through cyberspace. On 
a daily basis, we plan, coordinate, integrate, synchronize, and conduct activities to 
direct the operations and defense of specified Department of Defense information 
networks and the Department’s critical infrastructure; and prepare to and, when di- 
rected, conduct full-spectrum military cyberspace operations in order to enable ac- 
tions in all domains, ensure U.S. and allied freedom of action in cyberspace and 
deny the same to our adversaries. 

USCYBERCOM operates with several key mission partners. Foremost is the Na- 
tional Security Agency and its affiliated Central Security Service (NSA/CSS). The 
President’s decision to maintain the “dual-hat” arrangement (under which the Com- 
mander of USCYBERCOM also serves as the Director of NSA/Chief, CSS) means 
the partnership of USCYBERCOM and NSA/CSS will continue to benefit our nation. 
NSA/CSS has unparalleled capabilities for detecting foreign threats, producing intel- 
ligence for our warfighters in all domains, analyzing cyber events, and guarding na- 
tional security information systems. The best, and only, way to meet our nation’s 
needs, to bring the military cyber force to life, to exercise good stewardship of our 
nation’s resources, and to ensure respect for civil liberties and privacy, is to leverage 
the capabilities (both human and technological) that have been painstakingly built 
up at Fort Meade. Our nation has neither the time nor the resources to re-learn 
or re-create the capabilities that we tap now by working with our co-located NSA/ 
CSS partners. 

Let me also mention another key mission partner and neighbor at Fort Meade, 
the Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA). DISA is vital to the communica- 
tions and the efficiency of the entire Department, and its people (especially those 
supporting the new Joint Force Headquarters — DOD Information Networks) operate 
in conjunction with us at USCYBERCOM on a constant basis. We also work with 
other federal government departments and agencies, particularly the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) and the Department of Justice and Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI). We interact regularly with private industry and key allied nations 
as they seek to secure their networks, identify adversarial and criminal actors and 
intentions, build resiliency for federal and critical infrastructure systems, and inves- 
tigate the theft and manipulation of data. 

Where We Were 

This year we will mark the fifth anniversary of USCYBERCOM’s activation. The 
Department authorized the creation of a Cyber Command in 2009, and accelerated 
its establishment the following year. This initiative was truly reflective of a broad 
consensus. The highest levels of our government saw potential adversaries milita- 
rizing cyberspace, mounting cyber espionage on a world-wide scale and using cyber 
capabilities to intimidate their neighbors. We also saw cyber efforts against DOD 
and realized the need to ensure our ability to defend its networks and command and 
control our own Department’s forces and information systems. We in the U.S. mili- 
tary took the step of creating a new warfighting organization for cyberspace because 
we recognized that our nation’s economy, infrastructure, and allies were incurring 
grave risks from digital disruption, and that potential adversaries were working ag- 
gressively to exploit those vulnerabilities. We saw unfriendly states, organized 
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criminals, and even unaffiliated cyber actors stealing American intellectual property 
and using cyber means for coercion. USCYBERCOM was established to help stop 
such activities, or at least to minimize their effects on the United States and its al- 
lies. 

USCYBERCOM confronted serious challenges from the outset. DOD networks had 
been planned and initially constructed decades earlier in an environment in which 
redundancy, resiliency, and defensibility were not always primary design character- 
istics. Operators in USCYBERCOM, not surprisingly, could not even see all of our 
networks, let alone monitor all the traffic coming into and out of them from the 
Internet. Our people were and are professionals, so that issue was rapidly engaged, 
but nonetheless the sheer volume of work involved in starting a new, subunified 
command was substantial. 

I have heen at USCYBERCOM for approximately a year, and thus have had time 
to form some impressions of the organization and its progress. I knew when I took 
command that we had a sound foundation and could build upon it with confidence. 
The organizations had been well scoped and granted the authorities necessary to do 
our work. The bad news was that USCYBERCOM was built from the ground up by 
cutting manning to the hone, initially sacrificing vital support functions and institu- 
tional infrastructure to build mission capabilities as fast as possible. I was nonethe- 
less pleased by the quality and dedication of the personnel across USCYBERCOM 
and our Service cyber components. These are professionals, in every sense of the 
word, and they are determined to put in place military cyber capabilities that will 
keep the nation safe in cyberspace. For their sake, and even more so for America’s, 
I intend to make our organizations even stronger — and provide my successors the 
opportunity to do the same. 

Where We Are Now 

Over the last five years we have built USCYBERCOM to help defend our net- 
works in DOD and the nation. This has not always been a straightforward process. 
Our Command is growing and operating at the same time, performing a multitude 
of tasks across a diverse and complex mission set. Of course, every command 
changes with events in its mission space, adjusts to evolving policies and direction, 
and adapts with the development of armaments and tactics. I do not want to foster 
the impression that we are completely unique. It is true, nonetheless, that we are 
constructing a new command and force while engaged on a 24-hour a day basis, 
every day of the year, with smart, energetic actors operating in an environment that 
is highly dynamic. Some of those actors, I hasten to add, operate with no discernible 
legal or ethical restraints. At the same time, we are writing doctrine, training peo- 
ple to execute options, and keeping up with the ever-shifting topography of cyber- 
space. That complexity presents us — and every nation that seeks a military cyber 
capability — with a set of challenges that are significant. 

In essence, USCYBERCOM has been “normalizing” our operations in cyberspace. 
We seek to afford an operational outlook and attitude to the running of the Depart- 
ment’s roughly 7 million networked devices and 15,000 network enclaves. Collec- 
tively these represent a weapons system analogous to a carrier strike group or an 
aircraft strike package, through which we deliver effects. Like conventional weapons 
systems, our networks enable operations in other domains and distant locations, 
they demand constant upkeep and skillful handling, and they can be a target them- 
selves for our adversaries. They give us the vital command and control (C2), 
connectivity, and intelligence for a global, 21st century military. No other nation en- 
joys such resources — they impart to us formidable advantages over any conceivable 
adversary. It is for exactly this reason that potential adversaries very much want 
to map, understand, exploit, and possibly disrupt our global network architecture. 

In keeping with that operational mindset, we seek to impress upon commanders 
that cyber defense is no longer information technology (IT) it is not a mere support 
function that they can safely delegate to someone on their staff. Cyber is now a cen- 
tral part of their ability to execute their mission. It is commander’s business. A suc- 
cessful intrusion, or severance of connectivity, can result in a direct and immediate 
impact to successful mission accomplishment. We have seen this happen in recent 
years, and though we have not yet experienced a serious, sustained disruption to 
the Department’s information systems, it may be only a matter of time before we 
face one, given the inherent vulnerability of our networks. 

The fragility of that legacy architecture motivates our emphasis on deploying the 
Joint Information Enterprise (JIE) across DOD. We have gained significantly more 
visibility in our networks, but that is only a stopgap measure while the Department 
migrates its systems to a cloud architecture that promises to increase security and 
efficiency while facilitating data sharing across the enterprise. That means that the 
warfighter at the forward edge of battle benefits from the same data pools as our 
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analysts, operators, and senior decisionmakers here in the United States. While the 
JIE is being implemented, however, our concerns about our legacy architecture col- 
lectively have spurred our formation of our new Joint Force Headquarters to defend 
the Department’s information networks (JFHQ-DODIN). The JFHQ-DODIN gained 
then-Secretary of Defense Hagel’s authorization late last year and has recently 
achieved initial operational capability, working at DISA under my operational con- 
trol at USCYBERCOM. JFHQ-DODIN’s mission is to oversee the day-to-day oper- 
ation of DOD’s networks and mount an active defense of them, securing their key 
cyber terrain and being prepared to neutralize any adversary who manages to by- 
pass their perimeter defenses. Placing the just-established JFHQ-DODIN under 
USCYBERCOM gives us a direct lever for operating DOD’s information systems in 
ways that make them easier to defend, and tougher for an adversary to affect. It 
also gets us closer to being able to manage risk on a system-wide basis across DOD, 
balancing warfighter needs for access to data and capabilities while maintaining the 
overall security of the enterprise 

USCYBERCOM directs the operation and defense of Department of Defense net- 
works, but it does much more as well, hence its formation of a Cyber Mission Force 
(CMF) to turn strategy and plans into operational outcomes. The Command’s last 
two annual posture statements have mentioned the CMF’s authorization and initial 
steps, and I am pleased to report that the Force is very much a reality. With contin- 
ued support from Congress, the Administration, and the Department, 
USCYBERCOM and its Service cyber components are now about halfway through 
the force build for the CMF. Indeed, many of its teams are generating capability 
today. Three years ago we lacked capacity; we had vision and expertise but were 
very thin on the ground. Today the new teams are actively guarding DOD networks 
and prepared, when appropriate and authorized, to help Combatant Commands 
deny freedom of maneuver to our adversaries in cyberspace. Dozens of teams are 
now operating; and even though many of them are still filling out their rosters and 
C|ualif3dng their personnel, they are proving their value daily as well as confirming 
the overedl need for such a construct. 

The work of building the CMF is not done yet. We have a target of about 6,200 
personnel in 133 teams, with the majority achieving at least initial operational ca- 
pability by the end of fiscal year 2016. I have been working with the Services to 
accelerate the work we are doing to keep on schedule, but I can promise you that 
will not be easy. We are already hard pressed to find qualified personnel to man 
our CMF rosters, to get them cleared, and to get them trained and supported across 
all 133 teams. To address these gaps, I am working with our Service components. 
Chief, National Guard Bureau, and Reserve Chiefs to ensure we have considered a 
total force solution. In several areas, such as critical infrastructure, both 
USCYBERCOM and the Services have recognized that our Reserve Component 
brings us unique and valuable skills. In addition, we are charting the proper com- 
mand and control relationships and structures for these teams, seeking to establish 
proper headquarters support for them, and giving my commanders insight into their 
activities so we can ensure the best possible synchronization, deconfliction, and 
unity of effort across the CMF. There are all sorts of good ideas for doing this; in- 
deed, we hear no shortage of suggestions. What I tell everyone, however, is that we 
have admired this issue long enough. For instance, it is time to implement and exer- 
cise measures like the objective C2 model that we agreed upon as a Department al- 
most two years ago, even if we believe it may not end up as the permanent solution. 
Let us see how it works, and then change what needs to be fixed later as we gain 
insights from operations and the shifting threat. 

Where we need help from you is with resources required to hire personnel to fill 
the team seats as well as necessary operational and strategic headquarters oper- 
ations, intelligence, and planning staffs, facilities where we can train and employ 
them, and resources to properly equip them. Everyone involved knows this is a pri- 
ority for the Department as well as for the Administration writ large. We also know 
that our Department in particular has a broad range of critical priorities, each of 
which competes with cyberspace for resources. This is a cold, hard reality — as is the 
fact that weaknesses in cyberspace have the potential to hold back our successes 
in every other field where the Department is engaged. Similarly, success in securing 
our networks and denying adversaries freedom of maneuver in cyberspace can and 
does bolster our DOD successes in all warfighting domains. That should factor into 
our resource decisions, particularly as we face the renewed possibility of sequestra- 
tion — and mandatory, across-the-board eight percent budget cuts — when Fiscal Year 
2016 begins a few months from now. 

Let me emphasize the value of the intangibles in our work and our environment. 
Collectively we in USCYBERCOM have gained priceless experience in cyberspace 
operations, and that experience has given us something even more valuable: insight 
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into how force is and can be employed in cyberspace. We have had the equivalent 
of a close-in fight with an adversary, which taught us how to maneuver and gain 
the initiative that means the difference between victory and defeat. 

Enhancing such insight is increasingly urgent. Every conflict in the world today 
has a cyber dimension. Actors with modest conventional military capabilities have 
shown considerable capacity to harass, disrupt, and distract their adversaries 
through digital means. This is not, however, some on-line version of a Hobbesian 
state of nature; it is not a war of all against all. What we are seeing are clear pat- 
terns to cyber hostilities, and those patterns have four main trends: 

• First, it has to be noted that autocratic governments in several regions view to- 
day’s open Internet as a lethal threat to their regimes. For example — as Presi- 
dent Obama noted last December — North Korea recently turned its cyber capa- 
bilities on Sony Pictures Entertainment in revenge for a forthcoming movie. The 
North Koreans employed unlawful cyber activities to steal and destroy data and 
property, to intimidate and coerce U.S.-based businesses, to threaten American 
citizens, and to disrupt free speech within the United States. This is unaccept- 
able. Democracies value Internet freedom and a multi-stakeholder system of 
governance, in which the Internet is officially neutral with regard to free and 
open political speech — with clear protection for criticism and debate. We make 
no apologies for the fact that such neutrality is abhorrent to regimes that fear 
their own citizens; hence their ubiquitous and determined efforts to redefine 
“cybersecurity” to mean protection from “dangerous” ideas as well as from mali- 
cious activity. 

• Second are the ongoing campaigns to steal intellectual property. Massive thefts 
of personal and institutional information and resources, by states and by crimi- 
nals, have been observed over the last decade or so. Criminals are mining per- 
sonal information for use in identity theft schemes, in a sense committing fraud 
on an industrial scale. States have turned their much greater resources to theft 
as well. These intrusions and breaches have drawn comments from the highest 
levels of the U.S. Government. I would only add here the observation that the 
most worrisome of these campaigns are state-sponsored, persistent, and world- 
wide in scope. They are aimed at governments, non-profits, and corporations 
wherever they might be accruing intellectual capital that the attackers believe 
could be valuable, whether for re-sale or passage to competing firms and indus- 
tries. 

• The third form of cyber tactic we see is disruption. Once again, the actors, tech- 
niques, and targets of these incidents are numerous and varied, ranging from 
denial-of-service attacks, network traffic manipulation, and employment of de- 
structive malware. We see these used all over the world, particularly in most 
or all of the conflicts pitting two armed adversaries against one another. 

• Finally, we see states developing capabilities and attaining accesses for poten- 
tial hostilities, perhaps with the idea of enhancing deterrence or as a beachhead 
for future cyber sabotage. Private security researchers over the last year have 
reported on numerous malware finds in the industrial control systems of energy 
sector organizations. As I suggested in my appearance before the House Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence last fall, we believe potential adversaries 
might be leaving cyber fingerprints on our critical infrastructure partly to con- 
vey a message that our homeland is at risk if tensions ever escalate toward 
military conflict. 

Despite the spread of cyber attacks and conflicts around the world, we have in- 
creasing confidence in our operations-based approach. Though it is still developing 
and not yet fully implemented, it has nonetheless given us significant advantages 
in relation to potential adversaries. For instance, I can tell you in some detail how 
USCYBERCOM and our military partners dealt with the Heartbleed and “Shell- 
shock vulnerabilities that emerged last year. These were unrelated but serious flaws 
inadvertently left in the software that millions of computers and networks in many 
nations depend upon; an attacker could exploit those vulnerabilities to steal data 
or take control of systems. Both of these security holes were discovered by respon- 
sible developers who did just what they should have done in response — they kept 
their findings quiet and worked with trusted colleagues to develop software patches 
as quickly as possible — allowing systems administrators to gain the jump on bad ac- 
tors who read the same vulnerability announcements and immediately began devis- 
ing ways to identify and exploit unpatched computers. 

We at USCYBERCOM (and NSA/CSS) learned of Heartbleed and Shellshock at 
the same time that everyone else did. Our military networks are probed for 
vulnerabilities thousands of times every hour, so in both cases it was not long before 
we detected new probes checking our websites and systems for open locks, as it 
were, at the relevant doors and windows. By this point our mission partners had 
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devised ways to filter such probes before they touched our systems. We were shel- 
tered while we pushed out patches across DOD networks and monitored implemen- 
tation, directing administrators to start with those systems that were most vulner- 
able. Very quickly we could determine and report how many systems had been rem- 
edied and how many remained at risk. Three years ago, DOD would have required 
many, many months to assess the danger and formulate responses to Heartbleed 
and Shellshock. Thanks to the efforts we have made in recent years, our responses 
by contrast were comparatively quick, thorough, and effective, and in both cases 
they helped inform corresponding efforts on the civilian side of the federal govern- 
ment. We also know that other countries, including potential adversaries, struggled 
to cope with the Heartbleed and Shellshock vulnerabilities. In military affairs it is 
often relative speed and agility that can make a difference in operations; we dem- 
onstrated that in these instances, and in others that we can discuss in another set- 
ting. 

This operational approach is what we need to be building in many more places. 
The nation’s government and critical infrastructure networks are at risk as well, 
and we are finding that computer security is really an enterprise-wide project. To 
cite one example, the U.S. Government is moving toward cloud computing and mo- 
bile digital devices across the enterprise, and DOD and the Defense Industrial Base 
(DIB) are moving with this trend. We are working, moreover, to make our data as 
secure from insider threats as from external adversaries. This could eventually com- 
pel a recapitalization of government systems comparable to the shift toward 
desktops in the 1980s and local-area networks in the 1990s. In short, a lot of money 
and many people are involved at all levels. USCYBERCOM is not running this 
transformation, of course, but we are responsible for defending the DOD systems 
that will be changed by it. 

Neither the U.S. Government, the states, nor the private sector can defend their 
information systems on their own against the most powerful cyber forces. The public 
and private sectors need one another’s help. We saw in the recent hack of Sony Pic- 
tures Entertainment that we have to be prepared to respond to cyber attacks with 
concerted actions across the whole of government using our nation’s unique insights 
and complete range of capabilities in cooperation with the private sector. This inter- 
dependence will only increase in the future. Indeed, the cyber environment evolves 
rapidly — making the maturation of our capabilities and their agility in this chang- 
ing mission space still more imperative for our ability to deter adversaries who 
might be tempted to test our resolve. 

'Where We Are Headed 

USCYBERCOM has accomplished a great deal, but we still have a long road 
ahead. Cyberspace is dynamic — it changes constantly with the actions of users and 
the equipment and software they connect on-line. Compounding that routine vola- 
tility are two factors: the rapid evolution of the technology itself, and the changing 
habits and expectations of users. If current trends hold, then we can expect more 
nations, and even state-less groups and individuals as well, to develop and employ 
their own tools and cyber warfare units to cause effects in targeted networks. The 
cyber strife that we see now in several regions will continue and deepen in sophis- 
tication and intensity. In light of our recent experience with the destructive attacks 
on Sony Pictures Entertainment, we expect state and unaffiliated cyber actors to be- 
come bolder and seek more capable means to affect us and our allies. Sadly, we fore- 
see increased tensions in cyberspace. 

This is truly a period in history in which we are falling behind if we are merely 
holding our position in the overall movement to forge new capabilities. We in the 
U.S. Government and DOD must continue learning and developing new skills and 
techniques just to tread water, given the rapid pace of change in cyberspace. I liken 
our historical moment to the situation that confronted the U.S. early in the Cold 
War, when it became obvious that the Soviet Union and others could build hydrogen 
bombs and tbe superpower competition showed worrying signs of instability. We 
rapidly learned that we needed a nuclear force that was deployed across the three 
legs of the riad and underpinned by robust command and control mechanisms, far- 
reaching intelligence, and policy structures including a declared deterrence posture. 
Building these nuclear forces and the policy and support structures around them 
took time and did not cause a nuclear war or make tbe world less safe. On tbe con- 
trary, it made deterrence predictable, helped to lower tensions, and ultimately facili- 
tated arms control negotiations. Wbile the analogy to cyberspace is not exact, it 
seems clear that our nation must continue to commit time, effort, and resources to 
understanding our historical situation and building cyber military capabilities, along 
with the “whole-of-nation” structures and partnerships they work among. Just as we 
fashioned a formidable nuclear capability that served us through the Cold War and 
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beyond, I am confident in our ability to keep pace with adversaries who are deter- 
mined to control “their” corners of cyberspace, to exfiltrate our intellectual property, 
and to disrupt the functioning of our institutions. They are every bit as determined, 
creative, and persistent in these efforts as the Soviet leaders we contained during 
the Cold War, and unfortunately we see few hints they will act more responsibly 
in cyberspace. Thus we must commit to the long-term goal of building a truly open, 
secure cyberspace governed collaboratively by many stakeholders, while we remain 
prepared for crises and contingencies that can arise along the way — just as we do 
in every other domain. 

I can assure Congress, and the American people, that we are executing and will 
carry out a well-conceived and systematic plan for doing that. As we train our cyber 
mission teams, we are inculcating a culture of respect for civil liberties and privacy 
while learning how to assess their readiness and establishing expectations and an 
institutional base that will serve to sustain this force, and even to expand it further 
if that someday becomes necessary. The team members we train today will furnish 
the leadership of the U.S. military’s cyberspace organizations of the future; they are 
digital natives, having come up through the ranks thinking about cyber issues. I 
have no doubt their perspectives will differ from our own, and that they will see 
solutions to problems that vex us now. Building the capabilities of USCYBERCOM 
and the CMF is also providing valuable lessons for the reconfiguration of DOD’s 
networked architecture to make it more defensible. When the JIE is completely im- 
plemented a few years from now, we will have a far more secure base from which 
to operate in cyberspace, and all of our capabilities in the other domains will benefit 
as well from the massive data support they receive from a cloud architecture. 

The sophistication of our defenses and operations must grow, of course, in part- 
nership with our allies and as part of a truly whole of nation approach to the prob- 
lem. Let me reiterate that there is no Department of Defense solution to our cyber- 
security dilemmas. The global movement of threat activity in and through cyber- 
space blurs the U.S. Government’s traditional understandings of how to address do- 
mestic and foreign military, criminal, and intelligence activities. This is exacerbated 
further by the speed with which unforeseen threats can impact U.S. interests and 
the fact that adversaries frequently use (wittingly or unwittingly) U.S. -based re- 
sources due to the nation’s robust cyber infrastructure. This creates a circumstance 
in which unity of effort across the U.S. Government is required. DOD’s growing ca- 
pabilities and capacities need to be considered within this broader context. Any 
plausible solutions will involve multiple actors and stakeholders from within and 
across several agencies, governments, and economic sectors. Everything we do in 
USCYBERCOM we do in partnership with other commands, agencies, departments, 
industries, and countries. As we saw over the last year in our collective response 
to the Shellshock and Heartbleed vulnerabilities, we must all work together across 
the U.S. Government, with the states, industry, and allies on a constant basis to 
ensure we are ready to surge for incidents and crises and thus provide the necessary 
assurance for inter-agency and foreign partners. 

What does the future hold for USCYBERCOM specifically? I will strongly rec- 
ommend to anyone who asks that we remain in the dual hat relationship under 
which the Commander of USCYBERCOM also serves as the Director, NSA/CSS. 
This is simply the right thing to do for now, as the White House reiterated in late 
2013. It might not be a permanent solution, but it is a good one given where we 
are in this journey as it allows us to build upon the strengths of both organizations 
to serve our nation’s defense. 

Conclusion 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, for inviting me 
to speak, and for all the support that you and this Committee have provided 
USCYBERCOM. I appreciate our continued partnership as we build our nation’s de- 
fenses. Our progress has been made possible because of support from all stake- 
holders, in terms of resources, trust, and impetus. Cyberspace is more than a chal- 
lenging environment; it is now part of virtually ever 3 dhing we in the U.S. military 
do in all domains of the battlespace and each of our lines of effort. There is hardly 
any meaningful distinction to be made now between events in cyberspace and events 
in the physical world, as they are so tightly linked. We in USCYBERCOM have 
strived to direct the operation and defense of DOD information systems and to pro- 
tect and further the nation’s interests in cyberspace. We have a great deal of work 
ahead of us, and thus accelerating USCYBERCOM’s growth in capability will re- 
main my focus, and be a continuing emphasis for the Department. We can all be 
proud of what our efforts, with your help, have accomplished in building 
USCYBERCOM and positioning its men and women for continued success. 
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Chairman McCain. Well, thank you, Admiral. 

It’s not very often we have a briefing that really has significant 
impact, I think, on all members, but the briefing and the informa- 
tion that you’ll — ^Admiral Haney and Admiral Rogers provided for 
us the other morning is very chilling and very disturbing, and I 
would like to, over time, see some of that information being made 
known to the American people, because it certainly should give us 
a wake-up call about what our adversaries are doing throughout 
the world. 

Every once in a while, we read things, media reports that get our 
attention. Admiral Haney, one is the New York Times, March 11th, 
“Russia says has right to deploy nuclear weapons in Crimea. Rus- 
sia has the right to deploy nuclear weapons in the Black Sea penin- 
sula.” Crimea, which Moscow, a Foreign Ministry official said 
Vladimir Putin — 15 March — ^Vladimir Putin prepared raising nu- 
clear readiness over Crimea. I’m sure you’re aware of that, and 
much more. Admiral Haney. What’s your reaction to those kinds of 
news reports, particularly about Vladimir Putin’s apparent willing- 
ness to sort of — if not play the nuclear card, certainly raise the nu- 
clear issue? 

Admiral Haney. Chairman McCain, you bring up very important 
points here. It is interesting, in the open press all the way through 
YouTube, the various signaling that Russia has done associated 
with their strategic nuclear capabilities, including the ones you 
mentioned there. They are very provocative, and this, in combina- 
tion with the whole-of-whole, in terms of these demonstrations of 
their capability during crisis, such as I mentioned — the long-range 
strategic aircraft flights, their violation of the INF Treaty, et 
cetera — really shows where we are as a world, including as the 
United States, and where Russia is trying to ascribe to be, in terms 
of coercion, including using weapons of mass destruction. 

Chairman McCain. Obviously, lending much greater importance 
and emphasis on our modernization of our triad, it seems to me. 
Would you agree? 

Admiral Haney. Absolutely, Senator. It’s very important. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral Rogers, also a Wall Street Journal 
story, “NSA’s Rogers Calls for More Forceful Response to Cyber At- 
tacks.” Obviously, that’s not going to be possible if we proceed with 
sequestration, would you agree? 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McCain. On — and yet, I — as I mentioned in my earlier 
opening statement, the budget calls for 5.5 billion in cyber invest- 
ment, but only 8 percent will go towards your capabilities in Cyber 
Command and the development of our cyber mission forces. Does 
this raise the issue that you have talked about in the past as to 
whether we have a policy, or not, as to what to do in the event of 
cyber attacks? Do we just spend our time trying to erect further de- 
fenses? By the way, I think most of us agree, all of us agree, pas- 
sage of legislation is important. But — or do we start devising ways 
to raise a price for those attacks? 

You have said, earlier in the week, that right now it is a — you 
said, “Right now, if you’re a nation-state, if you’re a group, if you’re 
an individual, my assessment is that most come to the conclusion 
that conducting a cyber attack is incredibly low risk, that there’s 
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little price to pay for the actions that they are taking.” Doesn’t that 
mean that we should start devising methods and capabilities to 
enact a price for these people to pay, whether they be nation-states 
or rogue individuals or groups? 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir. You look at our investment strategy 
as part of a broader plan. We focus primarily on the defensive 
piece, initially. I thought that was a sound investment, but I think 
now we’re at a tipping point, where we not only need to continue 
to build on the defensive capability, but we have got to broaden our 
capabilities to provide policymakers and operational commanders 
with a broader range of options. Because, in the end, a purely de- 
fensive, reactive strategy will be both late to need and incredibly 
resource intense. I don’t think that’s necessarily in our best long- 
range interest. So, I have been an advocate of — we also need to 
think about how can we increase our capacity on the offensive side, 
here, to get to that point of deterrence as you’ve raised. 

Chairman McCain. Right now, as far as you know, that decision 
has not been made, which would come from the President of the 
United States. 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir, the President retains that authority 
right now. 

Chairman McCain. That policy has not been decided on, as far 
as any instructions to you are concerned. 

Admiral Rogers. No, sir, no authority has been delegated at my 
level for the offensive application of cyber. 

Chairman McCain. You think it might be time? 

Admiral Rogers. I think we still need to work our way through 
this. It’s not unlike, in some ways, what we saw in the history of 
the nuclear arena or in the post — aftermath of 9/11, as we were 
trying to figure out what — at what level, for example, do — were we 
comfortable making the decision that we were going to shoot down, 
potentially, a civilian airliner that we thought had potentially be- 
come a weapon. We had much that same discussion. I think we 
need to have that same discussion now. We’ve got to increase our 
decisionmakers’ comfort and level of knowledge with what capabili- 
ties we have and what we can do. 

Chairman McCain. But, right now, the level of deterrence is not 
deterring. 

Admiral Rogers. That is true. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Haney, we talked about the need to modernize the triad. 
The first step seems to be in terms of just sequencing the Ohio- 
class replacement, but we also need to begin to invest in a long- 
range bomber. Can you just briefly describe the platforms that we 
have to invest in, and also the need to start immediately? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Reed, the — look at the platforms today. 
We have extended the Ohio, the current SSBN, to the max extent 
possible. This was a platform designed for 30 years, and we’re tak- 
ing it out to 42 years. We cannot extend it any further. It has to 
be replaced. 

When you look at our intercontinental ballistic missiles — sys- 
tems, they, too, are starting to fray from the maturity of those sys- 
tems. They’ve been around since the early ’70s. As a result, there 
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is an analysis of alternative in progress, called the groundbased 
strategic deterrent, that we have to continue to work towards, that 
provides a very responsive capability for deterrence. 

In the bombers, the last B-52 came off the assembly line in 1962, 
and it will be around, even with the current plan, to about 2040. 
Long time for that aircraft. Even our B-2 aircraft has had to — two 
decades of intensive operations. So, the long-range strike bomber is 
also a must that we have to recapitalize. 

So, all three of those platforms are coming to a point where we’re 
getting all we can get out of them, and we have to recapitalize 
them. The triad is important to our strategic deterrence. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask a related question. The air-launch 
cruise missile, is that another system that should be replaced or 
modernized significantly? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, absolutely. The air-launch cruise mis- 
sile, the current one, was designed for 10 years. It’s at the 30-year 
point today. It provides the combination, when you take a credible 
bomber, a cruise missile, as well as the gravity weapons — the com- 
bination of those provides the complexity by which an adversary 
would have to think if they went to escalate their way out of a con- 
flict. Very important, particularly as we look at the standoff. Stand- 
off is still required. Having combination of a credible bomber and 
standoff capability. So, we must replace this air-launch cruise mis- 
sile. So, this long-range strike-option missile program is important 
to me. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, sir. 

General Selva, you mentioned the various civilian components of 
your, essentially, command. One of them is the GRAF, the Civilian 
Reserve Air Fleet. As operations tend downward, in terms of Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq, and other places, you can rely more upon your or- 
ganic aircraft, U.S. Air Force aircraft and other military aircraft. 
How are you going to reconcile this decreased demand with the 
need to maintain the capabilities of the civilian fleet? 

General Selva. Thank you. Senator. 

In order to do justice to the readiness requirements for the or- 
ganic and civil fleet, we’re going to have to balance how we use the 
aircraft to move the cargo and passenger demand signal that exists 
within the Department. It is markedly diminished, to less than half 
of what it was just a year ago. We’ve implemented a process inside 
the command, where we actually use a readiness determination to 
allocate that lift. 

But, there is a second part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet which 
is invisible to most users, and that is, the incentive for carriers to 
come into the fleet is governmentwide business that’s managed 
through the Government Services Administration. That represents 
several billion dollars of annual spend on passenger and cargo 
movement that only Civil Reserve Air Fleet carriers are eligible to 
participate in. So, we have worked very, very closely with the in- 
dustry as well as the Government Services Administration to make 
sure that we’ve closed any loopholes in that process so that the car- 
riers get access to the business that they deserve. That will keep 
the fleets healthy, as the civilian airlines go through what is likely 
to be an economic consolidation of their assets over time. 
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Senator Reed. What other agencies of the government typically 
rely upon this other aspect, the government business? Is it AID 
and entities like that? What 

General Selva. Sir, as a consequence of the Government Services 
Administration City Pairs Program, all Federal agencies rely on 
the passenger part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. On the cargo 
side, in 2012 the Congress gave U.S. TRANSCOM and the Depart- 
ment of Defense the authority to offer defense transportation sys- 
tem rates to the whole of Federal Government, which we have done 
in order to bring more mission set into the network. 

Senator Reed. But, again, one of the unintended consequences of 
sequestration is not only reduction in your funds to do this pro- 
gram, but in every Federal department, because I would assume 
one of the first things the Department of Commerce or the — it 
would start — cut back travel dramatically, et cetera, putting more 
pressure on your ability to manage the Civil Reserve Airfleet Allo- 
cations (GRAF). Is that correct? 

General Selva. Senator, that’s exactly correct. If we lose that 
business, if we lose that mission set as a consequence of sequestra- 
tion, it’ll have an immediate readiness impact on the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet. 

Senator Reed. Not just directly — again, my point, not just di- 
rectly from your efforts, but 

General Selva. Correct. 

Senator Reed. — governmentwide. 

General Selva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. If you are spared, and eery other department, 
your Civil Reserve Air Fleet is in — is really in tatters. Is that cor- 
rect? 

General Selva. I wouldn’t use the word “in tatters,” but it’ll 
make it a much more challenging process to keep it going. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

My time’s expected. But, thank you. Admiral Rogers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Haney, I don’t think I’ve ever publicly thanked you for 
the time and effort you spent — it’s been 2 years now; it’s hard to 
believe — at the Joint Base Pearl Harbor, and the dedication, the 
time that we spent there. That was beyond the call of duty, and 
I thank you very much for that. 

The — I think that Senator Reed and Senator McCain both talked 
about the nuclear arsenal and some of the problems in the triad 
delivery system. I think we can talk about the problems that we 
have with ours, the age of the B-2 — of the B-52, and the ICBM, 
34 years old, and the fact that we have — our spending has just de- 
clined steadily since the cold war. You know, we — when you look 
at what Admiral Rogers has taken on, our — at least our spending 
has increased in that area, but it’s continued to decrease. I think 
you — when you’re talking about the triad, I guess that Russia is 
the only country that has a triad system, even though it’s my un- 
derstanding that China and India are developing a — such a system. 
Is that correct? 
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Admiral Haney. Senator, currently, China has hoth submarines 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, and they are developing 
more and more of a bomber fleet. Their intentions, as you know, 
in China are not very transparent. So, time will tell on that an- 
swer. 

Senator Inhofe. But, that’s accurate, though. They’re not there 
yet, in terms of a triad. 

Admiral Haney. That’s correct. As you mentioned, Russia not 
only is modernizing their triad, but they’re also modernizing their 
industrial base associated with it. That, too, is something that we 
have to integrate into our calculus. Not just India, but Pakistan is 
also developing 

Senator Inhofe. Where are they, now, in their delivery system? 

Admiral Haney. They have been clearly invested into cruise mis- 
siles, and they have been recently — just recently having tested a 
intercontinental ballistic missile capability. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

During my testimony, I erroneously said Pakistan was developing an “interconti- 
nental ballistic missile”. I meant to say “medium range ballistic missile”. Please ac- 
cept this clarification of the record. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, you spent some time talking about the 
problems that we have, and we — ^you know, for the last 20 years, 
we’ve been talking about this, and that — and the system gets older 
and older, and we don’t seem to do anything about it. But, we don’t 
talk as much about the others. The other people out there, even 
Iran — I think it was — General Stewart was here last week or the 
week before, and he warned us that, in Iran, they’re continuing to 
develop the nuclear weapons and could soon test a space-launch ve- 
hicle that could double as a long-range missile. That’s pretty fright- 
ening, because it’s — we’re no longer looking at just the superpowers 
that are developing this capability. 

Admiral Haney. That’s correct. Senator. Very recently, Iran also 
had a space-launch vehicle to send a satellite in space. But, not 
just them; North Korea frequently parades their KN-08 interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. The KN-11, I guess it is. Well, then you 
agree with General Stewart 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. — that Iran is developing that capability, too. 

Admiral Rogers, I became very close to your predecessor, Alex- 
ander. You and I have talked about that. One of the things that’s 
interesting about the cyber issue is, it’s something that people don’t 
know anything about. Americans don’t understand it. They think 
about hackers and identity theft and that type of thing, but they 
don’t really know how it works. But, they know it needs more fund- 
ing. That puts you in a different situation than anybody else is in. 
Now, that’s one of the few areas where the DOD budget has been 
enhanced. Right now, it’s up — it’s 14 billion proposed increase in 
cyber security this year, up 1 billion from last year. 

Now, we have heard what would happen — what would be the 
first thing that you would have to do, and the consequences, should 
the sequestration come in? 

Admiral Rogers. The first impact I’d probably see is that the 
services would tell me I can’t generate the mission force that you’re 
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counting on execute the mission, so I’d have to go to my fellow com- 
manders, operationally, and say, “I’m either going to need to 
reprioritize and redistribute existing manpower and capability, and 
remove it from you and provide it to someone else, or you’re just 
going to have to go without.” 

The other thing that concerns me about sequestration — because 
I still hear this from my civilian workforce; in particular, at Cyber 
Command — my workforce still talks, at times, about the impact of 
the government shutdown, when they didn’t come to work. I re- 
member telling them at the time, “Stay the course with us. The 
Nation needs you. We need you. I believe that this is just a tem- 
porary aberration and that, hopefully, over time, we’ll have sta- 
bility, and you can build a long-term career with us.” Because, 
quite frankly, for most of the workforce that I’m responsible for 
leading, they could make a whole lot more money on the outside, 
and they are gobbled up — it’s — whenever they decide they want to 
leave, they have no problems getting jobs. If we go into the seques- 
tration scenario, one of my concerns is. Does the workforce say, 
“Aha, this is just another example of how I cannot count on sta- 
bility with the government, so maybe I need to go to the private 
sector”? 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. You know, that — my time’s expired, but 
that was exactly the primary concern that Alexander had when he 
was in that, because the people — there’s a huge market for your 
guys on the outside. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Heinrich. 

Senator Heinrich. Thank you. Chairman. 

Admiral Haney, as you’re well aware, STRATCOM set the re- 
quirement for a common warhead to be used for both the military 
requirements of the ICBM and the submarine-launch ballistic mis- 
sile. That warhead has now been shelved for at least 5 years while 
we deal with other pressing concerns. I wanted to ask you if it 
wouldn’t make more sense, potentially, that, instead of shelving the 
design, to, rather, keep a low-level effort in place. I raise that issue, 
in large part, because of the necessity of maintaining the requisite 
talent and design skills capability among our physicists at Los Ala- 
mos National Laboratories. 

Admiral Haney. Senator Heinrich, I want to first salute the work 
that the Laboratories do to support the missions of U.S. Strategic 
Command. They are involved in a lot of life extension program 
work for us, and surveillance program, which is critical for us to 
be able to use these warheads that now are of age of around 27 
years. 

In regards to your question, what we sometimes call the “inter- 
operable warhead,” the business that we’re already working toward 
is where we can have commonality in some of the electrical compo- 
nents and what have you. The designers are working toward that. 

As we’ve described here, the limits of sequestration in our budget 
has required us to prioritize things. So, the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, which is a big group that includes both Department of De- 
fense and Department of Energy and National Security Agency 
(NSA), have been working hard to get that prioritization right 
while at the same time paying close attention to how we are keep- 
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ing the workforce employed. These life extension programs are 
challenges, and they’re working hard at those designs, too. 

Senator Heinrich. Would you say that the limits of that seques- 
tration are so limiting that you’re forced to make some decisions 
that may he penny wise and pound foolish? 

Admiral Haney. I wouldn’t exactly — I would say, with sequestra- 
tion, across our Department, absolutely we will be making deci- 
sions — 

Senator Heinrich. Yeah, not referring to the President’s Budget, 
but if we go to full sequestration Budget Control Act levels. 

Admiral Haney. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Heinrich. Admiral Rogers, I wanted to return to some- 
thing you sort of touched on tangentially in the reality that it’s evi- 
dent that many of the good people who do work for you could make 
a lot more money on the outside. We’re seeing an increasing num- 
ber of private-sector firms that are collecting and analyzing, dis- 
seminating cyberthreat intelligence for commercial customers. 
What do you — have you given much thought to what you think the 
proper role is for the private sector to play in cyberthreat intel- 
ligence collection and analysis? As the market for cyberthreat intel- 
ligence continues to grow, how does the IC plan to better leverage 
commercial efforts as part of its overall mission balance? 

Admiral Rogers. So, in the end, the nature of cyber, this is the 
ultimate team sport, in my experience. This — the key to our effec- 
tiveness as a Nation, I believe, in no small part will be driven by. 
How can we bring together the capabilities of the private sector 
and the public sector? It’s one reason, for example, why I believe 
that cyber information-sharing legislation is so critical. We have 
got to provide incentives and cover, if you will, for the private sec- 
tor to be able to move information to the government, and for the 
government to be able to push information to the private sector. 

In terms of the way we partner, the aftermath of Sony was a 
very good example, where we not only collaborated, wearing my 
NSA hat, between NSA, the FBI, Sony, as well as the private secu- 
rity firm they had hired. It’s — the four of us collaborated together 
to come up with, Here’s the conclusion, and here’s the basis out of 
the conclusion, the fact that it was the North Koreans that did this. 
That was really powered in no small part, and significantly aided 
by the fact, that we were able to do it in partnership. That’s a 
model, to me, for the future. 

Senator Heinrich. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I’ll yield back the remainder of my time. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service to our country, and for 
being here today. 

Admiral Haney, when we look at our nuclear force structure, I 
understand that we’re locked in with the treaties that we have 
with Russia, but yet the United States provides that extended de- 
terrence, and we have commitments with NATO and Australia, 
South Korea, Japan. As we look at the world today, we hear a lot 
of concern about other countries looking at developing or buying a 
nuclear weapon. When we look at that future proliferation that 
may be out there, how challenging is it going to be for us to be able 
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to provide that extended deterrence to the allies that we now have 
commitments to? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Fischer, I would say, first and foremost, 
the assurance we provide those nations you mentioned is as impor- 
tant as deterrence, and we take that mission very seriously. With 
it, the key is not to have other nations go to nuclear capabilities. 
In our various talks with our key allies and partners, that piece is 
something that we do talk about and — to make sure nations like 
North Korea, as you’ve mentioned, understand that — I’m sorry. 
South Korea — understand that they are under our umbrella, and 
that we take that mission seriously. 

If we were to allow other nations — if other nations were to go off 
and build their own nuclear arsenal, the problem would be worse, 
and my other mission set of combating weapons of mass destruc- 
tion at large would be problematic — problematic for the Nation and 
for the globe as a whole. 

Senator Fischer. How would that change our force structure? 
How would that change the plans we have for future deployment? 

Admiral Haney. That would more complicate our force structure 
and operational planning associated with it. 

Senator Fischer. Historically, we’ve looked at tactical nuclear 
weapons and our strategic nuclear weapons differently. They’re 
considered differently when we have our arms agreements. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, they have, in the past; but I will say 
that, if you had a nonstrategic or tactical nuclear weapon go off 
anywhere in the world, that, too, would have a strategic effect. 

Senator Fischer. So, do you think the line between the two is 
breaking down? 

Admiral Haney. I wouldn’t say the line is breaking down. I think 
the business of making sure we can account for both strategic and 
nonstrategic nuclear weapons is important today as it is in our fu- 
ture. It’s just the arms control agreements we have today, such as 
New START Treaty, does not cover the nonstrategic nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Senator Fischer. Do we need to be looking at considering that 
in future arms control treaties? How important is that? 

Admiral Haney. I believe it’s very important, given the numbers 
of nuclear weapons that are in this nonstrategic category. I’ve said 
that publicly before. 

Senator Fischer. Admiral, when we look at cyber space and 
cyber security. I’ve — I appreciated Admiral Rogers’ comments about 
not just being on the defense, but being on the offense. How impor- 
tant do you think that is? What signals do we need to send, not 
just to nations, other nations out there, but to the criminal ele- 
ment, to unsavory characters that are continuing to attack our 
agencies and private businesses? What kind of signals do we need 
to send, and how are we going to be able to draw that line in the 
sand to say that, “You can’t cross this”? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Fischer, I think it’s important, as we go 
forward, one, in working as we are with other nations associated 
with cyber norms. I think the definitions are required. As men- 
tioned earlier in this hearing, the business of solidifying policies, 
such that we can share that piece, is required. So, we have to have 
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the whole of whole, from defense to offensive capabilities, in order 
to address this problem and, again, to ensure others understand 
they can’t escalate their way. 

Senator Fischer. As we work on these policies, should we be 
working with our allies on those policies, as well, to make a strong- 
er statement? 

Admiral Haney. I fundamentally believe we have to, because we 
have to have an international norm, but we have to, as a country, 
galvanize around the policies, ourselves, because the threat is on 
us today. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, sir, I appreciate your comments. 

Chairman McCain. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m sitting here listening particularly to Admiral Haney’s testi- 
mony about recapitalizing, and realizing one of the wacky things 
about the Federal budgeting process is, we have no capital budget. 
We’re buying 30- and 40-year assets out of cashflow. There are 
things it’s appropriate to borrow for, including 30- and 40-year as- 
sets, whether they’re highways or strategic bombers or Ohio-class 
submarines. Of course, now we’re borrowing to pay salaries and 
park rangers and soldiers and sailors, so — but, it’s — it is some- 
thing — it’s a larger issue that we should be talking about, in terms 
of the budget process. I’m going from here to the Budget Com- 
mittee, and I believe the Chair of the Budget Committee feels the 
same way, that we should have — it’s one of the few large institu- 
tions I know of that doesn’t have an operating budget and a capital 
budget. That would be — it would be a lot more sensible to buy a 
Ohio-class submarine and finance it over 30 years or 20 years, par- 
ticularly at interest rates that we have now. We’re trying to cap- 
italize out of cash, which really doesn’t make much sense. 

Second, Admiral Haney, you’ve talked about the nuclear deter- 
rent. Clearly it’s been effective and important for almost 70 years. 
How do we deter nonstate actors who are irrational? How does our 
deterrent — our — the theory of deterrence assumes a state actor who 
is at least moderately rational and worries about losing their lives 
or the lives of their — people of their country. How does — how do we 
develop a new theory of deterrence, or deterrence 2.0, that would 
have some impact on a terrorist group that gets a hold of one of 
these warheads and tucks it into the — a container headed into the 
Port of Newark? 

Admiral Haney. Senator King, very important questions. As we 
look at deterring nonstate actors, as you stated, the real key here 
still is a cost-benefit deterrence equation. It’s a foundation to deter- 
rence at large. So, we have to make sure it’s extremely costly to 
prevent them from, first off, eating their hands when a weapon of 
mass destruction — in the first place; but making sure, every step 
of the way, that we have to put enough inhibitors in place so that, 
in order to even achieve the objective of obtaining one is hard, and 
ultimately so that they won’t be able to get the benefit they seek 
to attain. This is why efforts in combating weapons of mass de- 
struction are very important today, in nonproliferation, so that 

Senator King. Intelligence, I assume, is big — a big part of 

Admiral Haney. Foundational intelligence is huge. The sharing 
of that intelligence from nation to nation is also very important. 
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Senator King. I would just suggest that this is an area that 
bears some very serious discussion and thought. I know it’s going 
on, but I think it is, as we think about deterrence. 

I will report some good news. The Intelligence Committee, last 
week, reported out a cyber-sharing — cyber information-sharing bill, 
14 to 1. We’re hoping that will move forward rather quickly. It’s 
long overdue. 

Admiral Rogers, I presume you are supportive of that. 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator King. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to associate myself 
with your comments. I — the — I just think it’s critical to develop an 
offensive cyber capability. 

By the way, developing it isn’t enough. We have to tell people 
that we have it; otherwise, it’s not a deterrent. There has to be a 
price to be paid. I think the escalation of this capability by our po- 
tential adversaries is alarming and very real. We’ve — how many — 
I guess the question is. How many warning shots do we have to 
have, between Target and Sony and the Sands Casino, before we 
start telling the world, “If you do this to us, you will pay a price?” 
Because right now, as I think you testified, there’s no price to be 
paid. 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir, I agree very strongly with the con- 
cerns you raise and the fact that we do have to take a look at the 
offensive piece as a part of that whole deterrent idea. Otherwise, 
we are on the wrong end of this equation, from a cost and a results 
perspective, and that’s not a good place for us to be. 

Senator King. But, remember Dr. Strangelove, “If you build a 
doomsday machine, you’ve got to tell people you have it. Other- 
wise” — 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir. It’s all part of that deterrent idea. 

Senator King. — “the purpose is thwarted.” 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. You’re showing your age. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton. 

Senator King. I could come back, Mr. Chairman, but I’m not 
going to. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Cotton. Hopefully, I won’t show my age. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for coming. Thanks, to all those who sit 
behind you and all the ones you represent in your various com- 
mands, and all the work they do to help keep our country safe. 

Admiral Rogers, thank you for hosting me recently at the NSA 
and Cyber Command. General Selva, Admiral Haney, I hope to be 
able to visit your commands sometime soon, as well. Since they’re 
not right down the street, it makes it a little bit harder to get 
there. 

I, too, want to support the statement of Senator King and Sen- 
ator McCain about the need to develop offensive cyber capacities. 
It’s far beyond the technical means that I learned as an infantry- 
man, but basic infantry doctrine said, simply, “You’re on the of- 
fense when you’re moving, and you’re on the defense when you’re 
not on the offense.” So, that means you’re on the defense when 
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you’re sitting there waiting for someone to attack you, which is not 
the posture we want to have. 

All of you have said in your statements, both written and oral 
and in response to questions, about the ongoing negative and se- 
vere impacts that sequestration has had on our capabilities. We are 
now in a debate about what to do on that topic. One proposal in 
the budgets of the House and Senate Budget Committees, which 
are works in process — I don’t expect you to comment on them — is 
to leave the base budget where it currently would be, at $498 bil- 
lion, and potentially increase wartime spending or what we call 
“overseas contingency operations” spending in this building by up 
to $90 billion. So, the total DOD budget would be almost $600 bil- 
lion. I’d just like to get your thoughts — again, not necessarily on 
those budget documents, but on the general concept of keeping se- 
questration caps in place, but having substantially higher overseas 
contingency operations spending. We can start with Admiral Haney 
and move down the line. 

Admiral Haney. Senator Cotton, overseas contingency oper- 
ational funding can be problematic, in terms of what you can use 
it for. But, even more importantly, I think, is the long-term plan- 
ning. When we talk about having the government, the military, op- 
erate more efficiently, we have to be able to deal with it on more 
than just one year at a time. Without the ability to have that long- 
term planning and the flexibility, where you take cuts and what 
have you, we will be even — we will be inefficient, quite frankly, and 
it will raise havoc, in terms of our joint military force capability at 
large. 

Senator Cotton. General Selva. 

General Selva. Senator, I worry that an incremental approach to 
sequestration relief will put us in a place where, as Senator King 
said, we’ll find ourselves being penny wise and pound foolish. In- 
side the transportation and distribution enterprise, when we see a 
decrease in the demand signal that’s the result of bringing forces 
out of Afghanistan, that’s a reason to celebrate. When we watch a 
decrease in mission set that’s a consequence of services cutting 
their exercise and readiness programs, that also plays a demand 
signal on the transportation enterprise. That puts us in a place 
where we are likely to be less ready than we ever have been in our 
prior history. It’s a consequence of the services not knowing where 
the next marginal dollar is going to come from. 

So, if we take an incremental approach to sequestration relief, 
you still create the same kind of uncertainty that makes us ineffi- 
cient and ineffective. So, I would worry that, with that proposal, 
not knowing any of the details behind it. 

Senator Cotton. Admiral Rogers. 

Admiral Rogers. I would echo the comments of my colleagues. 
The other point I would make, from a Cyber Command perspective, 
is, we’re a relatively young, immature organization. We are just 
starting, if you will, the buildout of our capabilities. I don’t have 
decades of investment that I can fall back on. So, this is all — as 
we’re trying to build a long-term sustained plan in a high-threat 
and ever-growing environment, this up-and-down annual incre- 
mental approach to doing business makes it very difficult for us to 
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build a long-term sustainable plan in the face of this ever-increas- 
ing threat. 

Senator Cotton. So, if I could maybe synthesize what I’m hear- 
ing from the three of you, this approach of significantly increasing 
Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) spending, but leaving the 
base budget where it is, may he better than nothing, only slightly 
better, though, because of the inefficiencies and the difficulty for 
the long-term planning you require? 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Haney. Absolutely. I’d also say it’s a signal to our adver- 
saries of how serious we are on deterrence assurance and ensuring 
we have a military capability. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 

Let me move to — from one — the very big topic to a very small, 
but important, topic. General Selva, coming up on the summer sea- 
son, Permenant Change of Station (PCS) season, big delays re- 
cently in shipping privately owned vehicles. Outside the Conti- 
nental United States (OCONUS) for our troops that are going over- 
seas. It’s a significant emotional event whenever a family gets 
OCONUS and doesn’t have their vehicle. Can you talk to us about 
what we’ve done to avoid that — those kind of delays this year? 

General Selva. Yes, sir. I had a meeting with the contractor that 
holds that contract, on the 12th of February, and the subject of the 
meeting was their training program, their employment program, 
the number of employees they have onboard, and the operational 
concepts that they intend to use this summer to meet the — what 
we would call the “summer surge.” We’ll move about 40,000 cars 
through the summer season as we move soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
marines, coastguardsmen, and State Department employees around 
the world. They presented a plan. The plan is reasonable. We have 
looked at — inside the Command, at all of the metrics that we’ll use 
to measure that execution. I demanded from the company that they 
provide me with the underlying subcontracts that I could review 
with the people that are going to provide those services. It is a rea- 
sonable operational plan. It’s their responsibility to execute. I’ll use 
all the tools that exist in the contract to compel them to execute 
throughout the summer. 

Senator Cotton. Good. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral Haney and General Selva and Ad- 
miral, if you had a choice between OCO and the present sequestra- 
tion level, which would you choose? 

General Selva. Sir, that’s a choice between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, but to balance the checkbook, I would take the OCO. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral? 

Admiral Haney. Senator McCain, obviously having more money 
is better than having less, so obviously I would take the choice of 
having OCO. But, it doesn’t do much for U.S. Strategic Command, 
because procurement in those kind of things aren’t what we use 
OCO for. 

Chairman McCain. Actually, we’re putting provisions in to allow 
that procurement and modernization in the OCO provision. 

Admiral Rogers? 
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Admiral Rogers. Similar to General Selva, more money is better 
than less. We — clearly, you’d be presenting us a challenge, but we 
get paid to deal with challenges and work through them. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here. 

Admiral Rogers, the Naval Surface Warfare Center, Crane, in In- 
diana, does a lot of work in counterfeit activities, and I was won- 
dering how you characterize this threat and its potential impact on 
our systems. 

Admiral Rogers. So, I assume we’re talking about substituting 
gray market or other 

Senator Donnelly. Correct. 

Admiral Rogers. — material in the supply chain. 

Senator Donnelly. Yes. 

Admiral Rogers. I apologize. I just want to make sure we’re not 
talking about counterfeit money. 

Senator Donnelly. No. Good. 

Admiral Rogers. That was my fault. 

It’s something that we clearly, the services, and particularly be- 
cause of their function in the man, train, and equip, that’s pri- 
marily a service responsibility. In my previous job, where I was a 
service-focused individual, it’s a topic we spent a good deal of time 
on, particularly in the more important higher-tiered areas of readi- 
ness — for example, in the nuclear arena, where we spend a lot of 
time ensuring that the structure that we have purchased, that we 
have put in place, does not have compromises and vulnerabilities 
built within it. It’s an area that I think we’re going to need to in- 
crease our focus over time. We just went through an issue, for ex- 
ample, with one of the services, where we found, in a particular 
system that they had been buying, a handful of instances where 
the vendor had not complied fully with the contract and had put 
some other components in. So, it is a topic we see. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay, thank you. 

Admiral Haney, I’d like to get your thoughts on the conventional 
prompt-strike research and development efforts that are underway 
and what you feel the value of the system is to STRATCOM. 

Admiral Haney. Senator Donnelly, I fully support the research 
we’re doing associated with the conventional prompt global strike 
capability. It’s a capability I see some of our adversaries are work- 
ing on — potential adversaries. To me, it’s all about. How do you 
hold at risk the enemy, particularly as I look at a lot of the capa- 
bility, whether it’s counterspace, whether it’s jamming equipment, 
all the way to intercontinental ballistic missiles that are on mobile 
transport capability. An ability to hold it at risk in multiple ways 
is very important in the deterrence equation. I think conventional 
prompt global strike provides this. Senator. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

This would be for any of you who want to answer. We’ve seen 
some extraordinarily loose talk from Putin recently regarding nu- 
clear weapons, regarding using them as an option in regards to 
Crimea, that he was thinking about. They’re presently involved in 
exercises, which have expanded from the Arctic to include activities 
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along the Finnish border, the deployment of strategic weapon sys- 
tems to Kaliningrad in Crimea, positions across the Baltic fleet, the 
Black Sea fleet, the western and southern military districts. It 
seems to form a nuclear narrative. You know, we have to take him 
at his word, it seems to me, in his actions that he’s showing and 
in what he’s saying. 

Admiral Rogers, I’ll start with you. Do you see this as a signifi- 
cant increase in the posturing there? How do you regard this as we 
move forward? 

Admiral Rogers. If you look across the board, you’ve seen — other 
combatant commanders have testified in front of you. I remember 
seeing Admiral Gortney’s testimony, highlighting that we’re seeing 
a spectrum of operations. Cyber is no different. I’m seeing a much 
more active Russia in the cyber arena in a much more visible way. 
I think just as we’re seeing with their use of long-range aviation, 
their public posturing, some of the statements you and other mem- 
bers of the committee have referenced. I think our Russian friends 
are definitely trying to send us a very strong message about what 
is acceptable to them and what is not. 

Senator Donnelly. Admiral Haney, you are, I presume that — 
you know, we had talked before — seeing the same kinds of ramp- 
up in the cyber area. What do you expect in the years ahead? 

Admiral Haney. Well, to enter the cyber domain, as has been 
echoed by many folks, many pundits, it doesn’t take a lot of money 
to enter that domain, in terms of getting the equipment. It does 
take money for adversaries to invest — ^become high-end in it. I 
think Admiral Rogers would agree with me there. So, consequently, 
I think it’s very important that we continue to work hard across 
the spectrum. 

But, I will say, as we look at the future, we have to look at cross- 
domain deterrence options and be mindful in each. For strategic ca- 
pability, I look at that in cyber, space, and nuclear. Very important 
to not just look at just one. We have to be effective across the 
whole of whole. 

Senator Donnelly. General? 

General Selva. Sir, you’re taking me out of my 

Senator Donnelly. Oh. Then I’ll 

General Selva. — comfort zone. But, I will say, the buildup of the 
rhetoric puts us in a place where, strategically, we have to be able 
to respond to that attempt to intimidate the countries in Russia’s 
near abroad. The two men sitting at both of my sides are the guys 
that own the tools to do that. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed, [presiding] Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Lee, please. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks, to all of you, for being here today. 

My first question. I’ll direct to Admiral Haney and Admiral Rog- 
ers, or either one of you or both of you if you both want to answer 
it. On March 11th, the Russian government announced what it re- 
ferred to as a “year of friendship with North Korea.” It appears 
that Kim Jong-un will visit Moscow in May. Do you anticipate that 
the enhancement of the Russian/North Korean relationship might 
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result in the expedited developed of North Korean nuclear weapons 
or cyher capabilities? Can you speak to the relationship, specifically 
the military relationship, between these two countries? 

Admiral Haney. One, I would say, to really get in depth would 
require a classified setting. I will echo what you said, though, it is 
problematic seeing Russia and North Korea in working any form 
of a partnership, our ability to see where this will go for the future. 
We know North Korea’s ambitions, in terms of their demonstrated 
cyber, their ambitions for nuclear weapons, the tests that they’ve 
already occurred. We think they already have miniaturized some of 
these capability. Clearly we know where their aspirations are. So, 
I see both nations — Russia wanting to have partnerships with oth- 
ers, and they’re looking at whatever mechanism they can to — in 
order to reduce strategic stability in their favor. 

Admiral Rogers. I would echo Admiral Haney’s comment. Clear- 
ly, we’re going to be spending a lot of time focused on this, because 
a North Korea that is able to access nuclear and cyber technology 
from Russia is of great concern to us. So, it’s something we’ll be 
paying great attention to. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 

Then, Admiral Haney, a recent report out of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity indicated that North Korea could possess nearly 100 nu- 
clear devices by 2019, while continuing to make significant 
progress in its ballistics program. Does our current schedule to de- 
ploy 44 ground-based interceptors and upgrade their kill vehicles 
keep pace with the development of the threat to the homeland that 
may be presented by North Korea or perhaps other ballistic missile 
threats to the United States? 

Admiral Haney. Today, Senator, we are working to ensure we 
have a system of systems, a layered system associated with our 
missile defense capability, to include the ground-based interceptors. 
Two areas I will highlight that we have to work on — and I think 
President budget 2016 provides for that — that is getting the kill ve- 
hicle right. It has to be effective in order to enhance shot doctrine. 
Also our ability to have more significant improvement in discrimi- 
nation is important in order to hold at risk things that would come 
toward the homeland. Those are two areas — we can bean-count 
what North Korea may or may not have and what we have and our 
capability, but we’ve got to get those two pieces right, while, at the 
same time, when you look at the whole of whole and other solu- 
tions. In order to get any further into that. I’d have to have a clas- 
sified setting. 

Senator Lee. Okay. Thank you. I understand. 

Admiral Rogers, what level of command and control by the — is 
there by the governments of Russia, China, and Iran over their — 
what we might call their cyber warriors? In other words, do they 
report into some sort of centralized command structure, or do they 
enjoy a degree of autonomy that gives their governments plausible 
deniability for their actions? 

Admiral Rogers. In an unclassified structure, what I would 
highlight is, each of the three use a slightly different structure, 
but, in each case, the cyber activities we have seen to date display 
a strong and direct linkage between the individual actors doing the 
actual activity and the Nation-state directing it. 
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One of the things we’ll be looking for in the future, though, Do 
nation-states start to try to confuse our attribution ability by cre- 
ating different relationship, for example, using other partners, try- 
ing to distance themselves in a visible way so their activity is not 
as directly attributable? I think that’s a trend that we’re going to 
be looking for. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I see my time has expired. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Senator Lee. 

Senator Gillibrand, please. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Rogers, CYBERCOM obviously, as we’ve discussed 
today, has a wide range of responsibilities. How do you deal with 
unexpected threats? 

Admiral Rogers. Like any other military organization, we quick- 
ly reprioritize and look to see where can we take risk elsewhere. 

Senator Gillibrand. Do you have the capability that you need 
for those unexpected threats, particularly in cyber? 

Admiral Rogers. One of the issues that I’ve raised internally in 
the Department, to be honest, is the idea that, in creating the 
force, we’ve allocated it all very specifically across the board. So, 
one of the implications, which I think goes to your point, is: So we 
perhaps didn’t build in as much flexibility as our experience now 
is telling us perhaps we need. So, that’s something, to be honest, 
within the Department that we’re going to be looking at. 

Senator Gillibrand. Is that 

Admiral Rogers. We need to 

Senator Gillibrand. — sort of a perspective of 

Admiral Rogers. — relook 

Senator Gillibrand. — technology or personnel? 

Admiral Rogers. It’s less technology, to me, and it’s much more 
about just the resources, people, and the equipment, and their 
focus. 

Senator Gillibrand. So, if you’re going to create a longer-term, 
more resilient strategy for getting the personnel that you need and 
the expertise that you need and the retention that you need — ^be- 
cause we talked about how these guys, you know, are offered very 
high salaries at Google, the minute they walk out — how do you 
deal with that? 

Admiral Rogers. Knock on wood, across each of the services we 
have met or exceeded all of our accession targets, bringing man- 
power in, and our ability to retain people. It will never be about 
competing head-to-head with salary. Where we are going to com- 
pete, as we do in all — in many other areas of the military — is the 
ethos of our organization, the culture of our organization which is 
focused on service to the Nation, the fact that we are going to give 
you an amazing mission that you can’t do anywhere else, the fact 
that we’re going to give you a lot of responsibility at a very young 
level. That’s our model. Then, lastly, we’re going to let you do it 
in some really interesting places around the world, to include, if 
you’re a real adrenaline junky, I can get you to Afghanistan, I can 
get you to Iraq. We have capabilities there that we’re using on a 
regular basis. 
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Senator Gillibrand. So, we don’t yet — we haven’t developed a 
built-in surge strategy yet, so we don’t have the backup we would 
need, given a crisis, yet. 

Admiral Rogers. So — right, I have no capability right now that 
we haven’t allocated against the mission set. It’s not surprising — 
if I could — it’s not surprising, in the sense that we’re in the early 
stage of this effort. But, you do raise a concern that I have talked 
about. 

Senator Gillibrand. Have you thought about creating a stronger 
relationship with regard to that need within the Reserve compo- 
nents? 

Admiral Rogers. I would tell you that the Reserve component is 
an active part of our — and a very important part of the entire 
structure. That structure we’re creating, of 6200 people, that isn’t 
all Active. That isn’t all military, either. 

Senator Gillibrand. Because I could imagine, given the needs of 
current day, that you might even create a complementary recruit- 
ing strategy among the Reserves, with experts in the field. Mean- 
ing you go directly to the people you actually want and say, “Would 
you consider joining the Reserves?” Have you considered that kind 
of active recruitment? 

Admiral Rogers. In fact, right now we’re actually doing kind of 
even interesting test pilot with the Reserves and the capability 
we’re creating in Silicon Valley. 

Senator Gillibrand. Exactly. That’s 

Admiral Rogers. It’s a kind of interesting 

Senator Gillibrand. — exactly what I am talking about. 

Admiral Rogers. Right. 

Senator Gillibrand. Well, to the extent this is an approach of 
a strategy that you think is meaningful, I would be grateful, to the 
extent you need support for that, to ask the committee. 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Gillibrand. Because I’ve had a long-term concern that 
we need to get the best and brightest to work for us and to be part 
of our cyber support, and also we need really strong cyber warriors. 
You have to build them over time, they have to understand how 
the military works, and that takes investment and long-term 

Admiral Rogers. Right. 

Senator Gillibrand. — investment. Frankly, very flexible straf- 
es. So, I’m grateful that you are starting that pilot approach with 
Silicon Valley. I’d suggest that you amplify that, because I think 
it is exactly where we need to go, especially given budget concerns. 
If you 

Admiral Rogers. Right. 

Senator Gillibrand. — can’t have everyone full-time, and you 
can’t have the full complement you need at all times, at least cre- 
ate the support you need through the Reserve components. 

With regard to training, are you able to create the training you 
need both with Active Duty and Reserve components, and to keep 
it as up to date as necessary? 

Admiral Rogers. To date, yes. But, I’ll be honest, because we’re 
in the early parts of the journey, here. What we need to do is gen- 
erate more insight and knowledge to see what’s our ability to sus- 
tain this over time. Because we’re still really focused on the initial 
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cadre. The challenge is going to be, So how do you sustain it as 
people come and go? That’s something we’re going to be, in the next 
year or two, in particular, spending a lot of time on. 

Senator Gillibrand. Well, again. I’d like to work with you on 
meeting the needs that you have to meet these requirements. I 
think it’s vital that you have a very active conversation with this 
committee so that we can support you. 

Admiral Rogers. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you. 

Admiral Rogers. Thank you for your concern. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Senator Gillibrand. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your testimony, thank you for your 
service to the Nation. 

On behalf of Chairman McCain, I would adjourn the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:00 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator James Inhofe 

1. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, General Selva, Admiral Rogers, Secretary 
Carter testified to this committee a couple of weeks ago that “readiness remains at 
troubling levels across the force” and “that even with the fiscal year 2016 budget, 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps won’t reach their readiness goals until 2020 and 
the Air Force until 2023.” General Dempsey testified that the fiscal year 2016 Presi- 
dent’s Budget is “what we need to remain at the lower ragged edge of manageable 
risk in our ability to execute the defense strategy” and that “we have no slack, no 
margin left for error or strategic surprise.” Do you each agree with these state- 
ments? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, I agree with these statements. Failure to pass the fiscal 
year 2016 President’s Budget will negatively impact our ability to maintain and im- 
prove force readiness, particularly for my Nuclear Deterrent Forces, Space Forces 
and Cyber Forces. 

A return to sequestration levels, will inject significant risk into our ability to pro- 
vide the US with the strategic capabilities required and fulfill the defense strategy 
outlined in the Quadrennial Defense Review. Equally disconcerting is the lack of 
long-term budget certainty, which serves to undermine readiness, strategic planning 
and effective acquisition. 

General Selva. Yes. USTRANSCOM remains ready today to respond to any con- 
tingency or geographic combatant command requirement for movement of forces; 
however, significant recapitalization and modernization are necessary to meet fu- 
ture expected demand for transportation services. 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

2. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, General Selva, Admiral Rogers, does the pro- 
posed fiscal year 2016 budget support/meet each of your requirements? 

Admiral Haney. The fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget submission supports 
USSTRATCOM’s mission requirements. USSTRATCOM fully participated in the for- 
mulation of the Department’s budget, and the President’s submission strikes a re- 
sponsible balance between national priorities and fiscal realities. The President’s 
Budget, albeit with some risk, provides the funding necessary to maintain a safe, 
secure, and effective nuclear deterrent force; address threats to the space-based ca- 
pabilities our forces depend upon; and field a robust cyberspace force. 

However, any substantial departure from the President’s Budget, to include a re- 
turn to sequestration levels, will inject significant risk into our ability to provide the 
US with the strategic capabilities required and fulfill the defense strategy outlined 
in the Quadrennial Defense Review. 

Equally disconcerting is the lack of long-term budget certainty, which serves to 
undermine readiness, strategic planning and effective acquisition. 

General Selva. Yes. USTRANSCOM operates under the Transportation Working 
Capital Fund, a revolving fund for defense transportation. USTRANSCOM manages 
cash on a daily basis by assessing whether the end-of-day cash balance is within 
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established tolerance limits and associated risks. The fiscal year 2016 Transpor- 
tation Working Capital Fund’s budgeted cash balance is sufficient to maintain mis- 
sion operations. In the event USTRANSCOM is directed to support real world, un- 
foreseen contingency/humanitarian missions, we are able to quickly determine if we 
have sufficient cash available to initiate mission operations until customers can be 
billed and these billings can be liquidated by supported customers when they have 
secured appropriate funding. 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

3. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, General Selva, Admiral Rogers, if sequestra- 
tion is not repealed, even partially, can you give us some context in terms of risks 
to readiness of personnel, equipment, training, etc. and how that “ragged edge” im- 
pacts you? 

Admiral Haney. While my Service partners are likely better positioned to answer 
this question, I remain concerned that if fiscal constraints are imposed by the Budg- 
et Control Act, I will no longer be able to guarantee the strategic capabilities the 
Nation needs. Any substantial departure from the President’s Budget, to include a 
return to sequestration levels, would weaken our national defense, provide encour- 
agement and momentum to America’s foes, and will inject significant risk into our 
ability to provide the US with the strategic capabilities required to fulfill the de- 
fense strategy outlined in the Quadrennial Defense Review. 

While I share the Services’ concerns over current and near-term readiness my 
challenge is also structuring the force of tomorrow in the face of clear, emerging 
strategic threats. So, the central issue for US Strategic Command is long-term fund- 
ing stability at President’s Budget levels to see us through a demanding, almost un- 
precedented, period of simultaneous sustainment, recapitalization and building ca- 
pacity across our mission areas. For example, we’ve all taken notice of the growing 
and projected nuclear capabilities of Russia and China. To prepare for these devel- 
opments we must sustain the current force while developing the future force across 
every platform, payload and supporting infrastructure. Sequestration jeopardizes 
the recent progress we’ve made in carrying out the Nuclear Deterrent Enterprise 
improvements identified in both the internal and external reviews as well as in a 
modernization program that no longer has margin for delay. The Ohio Class SSBN’s 
service life, as one prime example, has been extended from 30 to 42 years, longer 
than any submarine in U.S. history. Another example is our ability to modernize 
our National and Nuclear Command, Control and Communications infrastructure to 
keep pace with adversary developments and to ensure the President is able to main- 
tain assured, continuous connectivity to our strategic forces. 

We face especially difficult challenges in two domains that are now central to our 
National Security Strategy and Joint capabilities — space and cyberspace. In space 
we are recapitalizing major segments of our on-orbit systems while the domain itself 
is becoming dangerously contested. The solution requires enhanced space domain 
awareness capability, persistent development and fielding over several years to cre- 
ate space control systems and a robust command and control capability able to deal 
with the counterspace threat and preserve the advantage we enjoy today from our 
space — based systems. Likewise in cyberspace, we’ve seen enough evidence to know 
this is a potential vector for an adversary’s strategic attack — especially against our 
most critical infrastructure. We are building capacity where little or none existed 
before which, again, will take multiple budget cycles to develop, train and field. We 
require sustained investment to counter this cyber threat. 

Our potential adversaries are working hard to deny us access through their elec- 
tronic warfare activities. Sequestration threatens our ability to ensure future spec- 
trum dominance essential to enabling the Joint force. 

While our current missile defense systems are protecting the homeland against 
limited threats, those threats will likely not stay limited forever. Rogue states con- 
tinue to make advances which challenge our indications and warning, and have the 
potential to saturate our sensors and overwhelm our command and control. Stable 
funding allows us to pursue game changing technologies to put us on the right end 
of the cost curve and to stay relevant and effective against advancing counter- 
measures. 

In short, the challenges we face will require a consistent level of funding across 
multiple budget years to have confidence we can develop and field the right force 
in the future. 

General Selva. When General Dempsey testified about our being on a “ragged 
edge,” I believe he was referring to the Department’s ability to manage risk given 
a ^6 billion increase above sequestration that is included in the President’s fiscal 
year 2016 budget. I concur with his statement and note that even if the President’s 
Budget is approved as requested and sustained through the Fiscal Year Defense 
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Program (FYDP), I anticipate that USTRANSCOM readiness issues would still per- 
sist through at least fiscal year 2019. If, as implied by your question, the budget 
is fully constrained below the President’s Budget by sequestration from fiscal year 
2016 through the FYDP, USTRANSCOM would undoubtedly fall off the “ragged 
edge” when it comes to our ability to meet the defense transportation system de- 
mands set forth by Functional and Geographic Combatant Commanders and their 
associated operational plans. As a critical deployment and sustainment enabler to 
all military operations, USTRANSCOM readiness directly impacts readiness to glob- 
al US military commitments and operations as a whole. If implemented, sequestra- 
tion would force major changes to our National Strategic and Military Strategies. 
Sequestration in fiscal year 2016 through the FYDP would result in cuts to the mili- 
tary Services’ personnel, equipment, and training directly impacting USTRANSCOM 
readiness and rendering the National Military Strategy unexecutable. 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

4. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, General Selva, Admiral Rogers, we anticipate 
that congress will pass a budget resolution that funds defense at sequestration lev- 
els with additional funding through OCO. Assuming sequestration remains the law, 
do you have to take any actions in fiscal year 2015 in your force structure to prepare 
for sequestration in fiscal year 2016? If so, when do those decision need to be made? 

Admiral Haney. While my Service partners are likely better positioned to answer 
this question, I know of no force structure actions I could take to prepare for a re- 
turn to Sequestration. 

General Selva. No. USTRANSCOM has not taken steps in fiscal year 2015 to ad- 
just force structure in preparation for sequestration budget levels in fiscal year 
2016. If the fiscal year 2016 defense budget is set at a sequestration level, 
USTRANSCOM budget planners will execute the budget in coordination and syn- 
chronization with DOD leadership and our service components. 

Flexibility to execute additional OCO funding for USTRANSCOM readiness re- 
quirements will provide some relief for one year, but is not a long term fix. Our com- 
mercial providers, in particular, require stable, predictable, funding to continue pro- 
viding services to the DOD. The implementation of sequestration puts those services 
at risk and directly impacts USTRANSCOM’s ability to do its mission. 

Admiral Rogers. We are midway through fiscal year 2015 and plans to execute 
current funding are underway leaving little flexibility to make adjustments that 
could place us in a better position for fiscal year 2016 under Budget Control Act 
restrictions. Budgetary uncertainty due to a potential return to Budget Control Act 
funding levels is a concern for U.S. Cyber Command. 

Budget Control Act reductions would have second and third order effects to U.S. 
Cyber Command and would likely force acceptance of higher operational risks due 
to Services inability to generate mission forces needed, forcing a potential 
reprioritization and redistribution of manpower and capability from lower priority 
Combatant Commands and Service requirements leaving those mission severely de- 
graded or not accomplished. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

5. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, in your opinion, what role does “nuclear de- 
terrence” play in today’s world? 

Admiral Haney. Strategic deterrence in the 21st century is far more than just nu- 
clear, although our nuclear deterrent remains the ultimate guarantor of our secu- 
rity. We must shape our nuclear weapons policies and force structure in ways that 
enable us to meet our most pressing security challenges. As stated in the Nuclear 
Posture Review, the fundamental role of U.S. nuclear weapons remains to deter nu- 
clear attack on the United States and its Allies and partners. The United States 
will maintain a credible nuclear deterrent capable of convincing any potential adver- 
sary that the adverse consequences of attacking the United States or our Allies and 
partners far outweigh any potential benefit they may seek to gain from such an at- 
tack. 

U.S. nuclear Triad modernization and sustainment programs must be fully fund- 
ed. In doing so, the U.S. demonstrates our continued assurance commitments to al- 
lies and partners; while also messaging strategic resolve to potential adversaries. 

6. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, do you believe our nuclear deterrence capa- 
bility has been challenged by inadequate modernization funding and continued mod- 
ernization by other nuclear powers? 

Admiral Haney. We have deferred our Triad modernization for as long as pos- 
sible. Any further slips will increase risks to carrying out our nuclear deterrence 
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and assurance missions and will cause a loss of capability and likely increased cost. 
We have steadily delayed investment in critical capabilities like the Ohio Replace- 
ment Program, the Long Range Strike-Bomber, the Long Range Standoff cruise mis- 
sile, the B61-i2 gravity weapon, and the Minuteman III replacement too long. We 
cannot afford to delay or reduce planned modernization for these programs any fur- 
ther and must provide stable, sufficient funding in fiscal year 2016 and beyond. We 
must address these capability gaps in the coming decade because there is no margin 
left in the timeline required to modernize our strategic forces before our current ca- 
pabilities become unsustainable. Today’s complex and dangerous global security en- 
vironment demands we properly sustain and modernize our strategic capabilities. 
The President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget supports my mission requirements. We can- 
not afford to underfund these vital missions, especially considering adversaries con- 
tinue modernizing their strategic capabilities which results in increased threat to 
our national security. 

7. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, what do you assess as the current state of 
our nuclear triad in relation to today’s threats? 

Admiral Haney. I assess the current state of our nuclear Triad provides a safe, 
secure and effective deterrent against today’s threats. The Triad’s combination of 
unique and complimentary attributes, along with associated intelligence, warning, 
communications and infrastructure, remains the foundation for strategic deterrence 
and stability. We are mindful this critical capability requires persistent and focused 
attention as highlighted in the recent Nuclear Enterprise Review and the coordi- 
nated after-actions of the Department, Combatant Commands and Services to en- 
sure the morale and sustainment of the force. I’m confident we are on the right path 
with the right level of attention and support. 

I am not, however, as confident going forward in the face of emerging, future 
threats. We’ve all taken notice, for example, of the growing and projected nuclear 
capabilities of Russia and China. To prepare for these developments, we face the 
challenging situation of simultaneous sustainment of the current force while devel- 
oping the future force across every platform and payload in a period of great fiscal 
uncertainty. Indeed, stable funding at a modest fraction of the overall DOD budget 
remains my top concern and priority. 

Sustaining the current Triad is particularly challenging because we have ex- 
tended both platform and payload lifetimes far beyond their initial designs while we 
deferred modernization. For example, the Ohio-class SSBNs entered service in 1981, 
the B-52 bomber in 1952, the Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) in 1982, the 
B-2 in 1993, and the Minuteman III in 1970. Furthermore, the average age of the 
weapons in our nation’s stockpile is over 27 years. Deferred investment decisions 
have eroded remaining margin in timeliness to field new capabilities before their 
legacy counterparts age out. 

Recapitalizing our sea-based strategic deterrence force is my top priority. The 
Ohio Class SSBNs service life has been extended from 30 to 42 years, longer than 
any submarine in U.S. history, and will begin to retire in 2027. No further extension 
is possible and maintaining operational availability is a growing concern. Stable and 
consistent funding of the Ohio Replacement Program, the life-of-ship reactor core, 
and supporting systems and infrastructure is critical to achieving the first deter- 
rence patrol in 2031. 

Planned sustainment and modernization of our dual-capable B-52 and B-2 bomb- 
ers will ensure a credible nuclear bomber capability through 2040. The follow-on 
long-range strike bomber (LRS-B), the Long Range Stand-Off (LRSO) cruise missile, 
and the B61-12 gravity weapon ensure the future viability of the Triad’s air leg and 
our extended deterrence commitment to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

We can meet the Congressionally-mandated sustainment of the Minuteman III 
through 2030 with near-term investments for the Mk21 fuze replacement, ICBM 
Cryptographic Upgrade, Payload TransporterATransporter-Erector vehicle replace- 
ments, and the UH-IN helicopter replacement to address age-related issues. An in- 
tegrated Ground Based Strategic Deterrence (GBSD) program will recapitalize the 
ICBM enterprise. The GBSD Analysis of Alternatives is complete and the Air Force 
is developing a fully integrated recapitalization plan to maintain the land based 
force for the next 60 years. 

Nuclear weapons surveillance activities, life extension programs, and stockpile 
stewardship efforts are critical to mitigating age-related effects and incorporating 
improved safety and security features in our nuclear arsenal without a return to nu- 
clear testing. Active and sustained execution of the Nuclear Weapons Council’s 
(NWC’s) ‘3-1-2’ stockpile strategy will produce two air-delivered and three ballistic 
missile warheads to reduce the overall stockpile while meeting technical, capability 
and safety requirements. Sustainment and modernization of the nuclear enterprise 
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infrastructure — in physical and intellectual terms — is central to implementing the 
NWC ‘3+2’ strategy to ensure critical capabilities are preserved to meet the nation’s 
stockpile needs. 

Again, we believe the above sustainment and modernization challenges are not 
only necessary to maintain strategic deterrence and stability in the face of future 
threats but are also achievable with continued, stable funding support at a fraction 
of historic DOD spending levels. 

8. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Haney, what happens if our allies that rely on the 
US nuclear umbrella no longer believe it is viable? 

Admiral Haney. The current US strategic force posture is sufficient to protect our 
strategic interests and maintain a credible deterrence. Loss of faith in the U.S. nu- 
clear umbrella by U.S. Allies would severely damage the credibility of U.S. commit- 
ments and could engender several significant, cascading, and potentially far-reach- 
ing consequences. These possibilities include a significant increase in the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 


CYBER 

9. Senator Inhofe. General Selva, what steps have you taken to address cyber 
intrusion and reporting as a result of the Senate Armed Services Committee Cyber 
Report on TRANSCOM? 

General Selva. The Senate Armed Services Committee report brought much- 
needed attention to an important set of challenges faced by USTRANSCOM — chal- 
lenges that translate to operational risk inherited by the supported geographic com- 
batant commanders. USTRANSCOM supported the Department of Defense (DOD) 
led effort to identify solutions to the broader challenges of risks to missions sup- 
ported by contractors around the department. The Department’s effort is already im- 
proving information sharing among the partners. In order to address the more spe- 
cific challenges that USTRANSCOM faces, the members of the DOD interagency 
team will assemble as a Mission Analysis Task Force — hosted by USTRANSCOM — 
to identify the peculiar information sharing process challenges that support 
USTRANSCOM risk mitigation and responses within planning and execution of de- 
ployment and distribution operations. USTRANSCOM will continue to work with its 
partners in the Department, Intelligence Community, and Interagency to bring to 
bear the necessary authorities to reduce risk to deployment and distribution, and 
secure our national interests. 

USTRANSCOM continues to aggressively execute risk mitigation within our exist- 
ing authorities to address the challenges highlighted in the report, including 
strengthening our contracts, expanding our partnering efforts within the Intel- 
ligence Community and Interagency, increasing internal oversight, and expanding 
outreach with industry. 

With respect to our contracts, we have recently re-written our cyber defense con- 
tract language to align with legislation, synchronize with Defense Federal Acquisi- 
tion Regulation Supplement requirements, and tighten up the intrusion notification 
and incident reporting requirements. Cyber defense requirements are currently in 
55 percent (165) of our contracts, and our goal remains 100 percent by end of fiscal 
year 2016. Additionally, we increased engagement with the FBI, and their support 
has been sensational. FBI intrusion reports are now provided directly to 
USTRANSCOM’s cyber center fusion analysts. Also, FBI staff members participate 
in the USTRANSCOM Cyber Fusion Working Group meetings twice a month. Inter- 
nal to USTRANSCOM, cyber incidents involving commercial partners have high vis- 
ibility and are briefed to myself and staff Directors on a regular basis. Finally, we 
worked with the National Defense Transportation Association to create a Cyber 
Sub-Committee to establish an enduring means of information exchange within the 
industry on common cyber threats and defense best practices. 

MARITIME SECURITY PROGRAM (MSP) 

10. Senator Inhofe. General Selva, will there be enough U.S. flagged ships the 
Maritime Security Program (MSP) and Voluntary Intermodal Sealift Agreement 
(VISA) programs to support DOD requirements? 

General Selva. The DOD Requirement for MSP is 60 ships. The authorized com- 
position of the MSP with its 60 ships currently provides sufficient access to capacity 
to augment our organic surge fleet, access to global commercial intermodal networks 
and the appropriate number of commercial mariners needed to fully crew our surge 
fleet, with acceptable risk. If sequestration returns this year, the loss of MSP ves- 
sels caused by funding reductions may be considerably difficult to recoup. I remain 
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committed to retaining the current complement of militarily useful ships in the MSP 
and VISA programs. 

11. Senator Inhofe. General Selva, how do you plan to overcome any shortfalls? 

General Selva. Currently, there is sufficient capacity to meet requirements, with 
acceptable risk. However, in recent years, there has been a downward trend in the 
number of Roll-On/Roll-Off (RO/RO) vessels in the programs, with a net loss of 4 
RO/ROs in the last 5 years. To meet requirements, this loss can be mitigated by 
additional volunteerism beyond VISA staged commitments or by vessel requisi- 
tioning lAW 46 U.S.C. 56301. 


CYBER 

12. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Rogers, on the 4th of March you stated “a return 
to sequestration-level spending would be a major setback to U.S. cyber forces that 
are steadily maturing.” Can you explain what cyber capabilities would have to be 
cut or scaled back should the defense budget get sequestered? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

PERSONALLY OWNED VEHICLE DELIVERY 

13. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, as you know, frequent moves are one of the 
things that make active duty service difficult for service members and their families. 
In addition to frequent deployments away from loved ones, service members and 
their families often must endure frequent moves. These moves force them to pull 
children out of school, say goodbye to friends, and pack up household goods. If they 
are moving overseas, they also often have to ship their personal vehicle. There have 
been some issues with damage to vehicles or massive delays in the delivery of per- 
sonally-owned vehicle deliveries for our troops. This adds unneeded stress for our 
service members and their families and is unacceptable. I had one constituent con- 
tact my office. He dropped off his vehicle in August 2014 for shipment. He was told 
the required delivery date was October 6th. The vehicle did not arrive until January 
5, 2016. That is three months without his vehicle, leaving him without a car for the 
holidays. General Selva, would you agree that such performance is not acceptable? 
In your statement, you note that your “evaluation of [the contractor’s] summer surge 
plan indicates they should perform an acceptable level.” Can you explain what you 
mean by acceptable level? 

General Selva. Certainly, a vehicle over 90 days late is unacceptable, and as pre- 
viously documented. International Auto Logistics’ (lAL) 2014 performance was 
below the contractual requirements. In accordance with the contract, lAL is re- 
quired to deliver 98 percent of all vehicles on time. The numbers of overdue vehicles 
and average days late for vehicles not meeting the required delivery date have con- 
tinually decreased from the levels experienced in 2014. lAL’s surge plan, as briefed 
to me will position them for successful performance during the 2015 permanent 
change of station peak moving season, and includes detailed process improvements 
and operations management changes in all major areas of contract performance, the 
majority of which have already been implemented. The plan addressed transpor- 
tation planning and subcontractor management, customs clearances. Vehicle Stor- 
age Facility and Vehicle Processing Center site management, claims processing, cus- 
tomer service, and employee training and staffing levels. An acceptable level of per- 
formance is measured by lAL’s ability to meet all contractual requirements. If fall- 
ing short, to mitigate all service member inconveniences at no expense to the gov- 
ernment and make appropriate changes in their business practices to meet all con- 
tractual requirements in the future. 

14. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, what recourse under the current contract 
with the shipper of personally-owned vehicles does the government have if there are 
again massive delays with the delivery of personally-owned vehicles to our troops? 

General Selva. The Global Privately-Owned-Vebicle Contract (GPC) III contract 
includes Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 52.212-4, Contract Terms and Condi- 
tions — Commercial Items, wbicb allows tbe Government, at its discretion, to termi- 
nate for cause in tbe event of contractor default, or if tbe contractor fails to comply 
witb any contract term or condition, or fails to provide tbe Government, upon re- 
quest, witb adequate assurances of future performance. Recent contract performance 
has markedly improved and International Auto Logistics has provided a plan to 
meet performance requirements during the peak season. 
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The contract also contains option periods which the Government has a unilateral 
right to exercise. The Government could elect not to exercise future option periods. 

In addition, the contract contains provisions reducing payment when the con- 
tractor misses a required delivery date (RDD) by 1-7 days, requires payment of in- 
convenience claims (rental car and hotel expenses) directly to the customer for 
missed RDDs beyond 8 days, and forfeiture of all transportation payment for POVs 
delivered 60 days or more past the RDD. These contract provisions will impose sub- 
stantial costs to the contractor if it were to experience widespread delays. 

KC-46A 

15. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, in your written statement, you point out that 
the KC-46A is “the most important airlift recapitalization effort,” and that the KC- 
46A is “the most essential element of future air mobility readiness for the DOD.” 
The Air Force has consistently listed the KC— 46A as one of its top three moderniza- 
tion priorities. General Selva, why do you view the KC— 46A as so important to DOD 
and the future of U.S. air mobility? 

General Selva. As the backbone of our Nation’s ability to project global reach and 
combat power, tankers are a critical force multiplier across the full range of global 
and theater employment scenarios. Tankers directly enhance the operational flexi- 
bility of United States and allied/coalition strike, support, and surveillance aircraft. 
Joint force commanders rely heavily on the impacts that air refueling aircraft pro- 
vide. The direct effects enabled through global strike support, theater support to 
combat air forces, and special operations support are critical to mission success. Air 
bridge and aircraft deployment support makes possible the rapid delivery of forces 
to a theater of operations and is a key to the successful execution of the aerospace 
expeditionary force concept. Tankers put the “Global” in Global Power. 

JOINT LAND-ATTACK CRUISE MISSILE DEFENSE ELEVATED NETTED SENSOR SYSTEM 

16. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, as you know, Joint Land-Attack Cruise Mis- 
sile Defense Elevated Netted Sensor System (JLENS) is now undergoing an oper- 
ational test at Aberdeen. What is the purpose of JLENS in the national capital re- 
gion? 

Admiral Haney. The Joint Land Attack Cruise Missile Defense Elevated Netted 
Sensor (JLENS) aerostat is in the national capital region to complete a three-year 
operational exercise, set to begin later this year. The exercise is intended to assess 
JLENS’ capability to enhance surveillance capabilities against a potential cruise 
missile threat from near-peer adversaries. 

17. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, how important is the Department’s fiscal 
year 2016 budget request in order to complete phase one of this program? 

Admiral Haney. Full funding for the Joint Land-Attack Cruise Missile Defense 
Elevated Netted Sensor System (JLENS) fiscal year 2016 Presidential Budget Re- 
quest is important to ensure the JLENS operational exercise remains on track and 
on schedule. The exercise is intended to assess JLENS’ capability to enhance sur- 
veillance capabilities against a potential cruise missile threat from near-peer adver- 
saries. Any changes to the fiscal year 2016 funding could impact Phase 1 and delay 
the assessment of this capability. 

CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 

18. Senator Ayotte. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, in your prepared statement, 
you discuss the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). Can you explain what the CRAF 
is and why it is important to DOD’s readiness for future conflicts? 

General Selva. CRAF is a unique and significant part of the nation’s air mobility 
resource to support the warfighter. Selected aircraft from U.S. airlines, contractually 
committed to CRAF, augment Department of Defense (DOD) airlift requirements in 
emergencies when the need for airlift exceeds the capability of military aircraft. 
During peacetime carriers are offered DOD airlift missions for the participation in 
CRAF. 

The CRAF has two main segments: international and national. The international 
segment is further divided into the long-range and short-range sections and the na- 
tional segment satisfies domestic requirements. Assignment of aircraft to a segment 
depends on the nature of the requirement and the capability of the aircraft needed. 

The long-range international section consists of passenger and cargo aircraft capa- 
ble of transoceanic operations. The role of these aircraft is to augment the Air Mo- 
bility Command’s long-range intertheater C-5s and C-17s during periods of in- 
creased airlift needs, from minor contingencies up through full national defense 
emergencies. 
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Medium-sized passenger and cargo aircraft make up the short-range international 
section supporting near offshore and select intra-theater airlift requirements. 

The airlines contractually pledge aircraft to the various segments of CRAF, ready 
for activation when needed. To provide incentives for civil carriers to commit air- 
craft to the CRAF program and to assure the United States of adequate airlift re- 
serves, the government makes airlift business available to civilian airlines that offer 
aircraft to the CRAF. 

19. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, in your prepared statement you note that “As 
our forces draw down from Afghanistan, business available to commercial carriers 
has declined rapidly, threatening industry’s ability to support surge deployments 
should the need arise.” Skeptics would say that these commercial carriers are flying 
anyway. Why do commercial carriers supporting CRAF need to work with DOD and 
receive a minimum number of flight hours during peacetime to be ready to support 
DOD requirements in wartime? 

General Selva. Policy and DOD regulation do not mandate a minimum level of 
CRAF business from the DOD. The National Airlift Policy states that DOD require- 
ments for passenger and/or cargo airlift augmentation shall be satisfied by the pro- 
curement of airlift from commercial air carriers participating in the CRAF program 
to the extent that the DOD determines that such airlift is suitable and responsive 
to the military requirement. Consistent with that policy, DOD Instruction 4500.57 
requires that DOD operate its fleet to meet its training requirements while also 
using commercial sources of transportation to the “meiximum extent practicable.” 
The perception that commercial aircrews require blockhours to maintain readiness 
is flawed, the purpose of our monthly cargo missions through the various aerial 
ports is to ensure the ground component is capable of supporting the commercial 
missions, not validate the readiness of commercial aircrews. 

US Transportation Command (USTRANSCOM) and Air Mobility Command 
(AMC) are addressing the need to increase CRAF carrier opportunities to promote 
readiness and interoperability. Together, USTRANSCOM and AMC are increasing 
our forecasting ability and actively sharing this information at bi-annual Executive 
Working Groups and weekly teleconferences. 

20. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, what is the minimum number of CRAF cargo 
block hours that is required annually to maintain that commercial carrier readiness 
for wartime surge requirements? Please explain why you believe this number is suf- 
ficient, and describe the analyses utilized to arrive at this number. 

General Selva. USTRANSCOM and Air Mobility Command (AMC) have changed 
operational practices to better support objectives in the National Airlift Policy 
(NAP). This policy states that military and commercial resources are equally impor- 
tant to national defense and interdependent, but prioritizes organic military airlift 
operations for peacetime training. The policy indicates peacetime cargo airlift aug- 
mentation should be established for CRAF effectiveness within the Military Airlift 
System, but does not codify a minimum. Establishing a minimum for cargo airlift 
augmentation, in law, would significantly impinge upon the DOD’s ability to appro- 
priately manage its organic and commercial resources. In accordance with the NAP 
direction to determine readiness levels, AMC commissioned a CRAF Study (con- 
cluded in 2014) that recommended a minimum port activity of approximately $31M, 
roughly 1,700 block hours, to train AMC port personnel. Within the study, the min- 
imum port activity level was derived by assuming one commercial wide-body aircraft 
operating out of each of four major AMC aerial ports per month. 

21. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, in your written statement you refer to imple- 
menting recommendations from a recently concluded Civil Reserve Air Fleet study. 
Will you provide my office with a copy of this study? 

General Selva. See Attached as Appendix A: CRAF Phase 2 Study, 29 Apr 2014 

22. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, what specific changes do you intend to imple- 
ment with respect to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet? 

General Selva. AMC commissioned a CRAF Study, which concluded in 2014. The 
purpose of the CRAF study was to provide a viable program capable of withstanding 
the ebbs and flows of current and future airlift requirements. Changes were nec- 
essary in the CRAF to avoid the “perfect storm” due to the depressed commercial 
passenger and cargo charter markets, consolidation and reduction of U.S. air car- 
riers and their fleets (recent carrier decisions to retire 747-400’s), reductions in 
military airlift requirements (Afghanistan drawdown), increased organic capability 
(C-17, C-5Ms, and future state of the KC-46 beginning in fiscal year 2017), and 
a tightening of U.S. Government budgets. To counter these effects the CRAF Study 
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team identified several areas where improvements were necessary, below is list of 
some of the major topics addressed by industry that have also been addressed in 
our implementation plans. 

The changes incorporated into CRAF program will ensure our ability to maintain 
readiness during non-activated periods in the most fair and equitable manner for 
all players involved, as well as being able to fully support the warfighter and com- 
batant commanders when the need arises. 

Fiscal year 2015 — Implemented: 

• Elimination of the Aeromedical Evacuation segment — Proven success dem- 
onstrated with organic fleet (C-17 & KC-135’s during OEF/OIF) 

• Elimination of the 60/40 Rule 

Fiscal year 2016 — To Be Implemented: 

• Extension of the guaranteed daily utilization rate during activation from 8 to 
12 hours 

• Establishment of a 11-day minimum guaranteed activation period and 7-day no- 
tice for de-activation for Stage I — This has been amended to increase the time 
frame to 11 days as of 30 Mar 15 

• Retention of the flyer bonus, which will be examined at a later date to deter- 
mine necessary adjustments — Under evaluation for fiscal year 2016 (possible re- 
duction from. 75 multiplier to .40 multiplier) 

• Alteration of the mobilization value point based entitlement to awarding points 
only to carriers offering more than the one-aircraft minimum to Stage I — Under 
evaluation for fiscal year 2016 (award MV for Stage I and II at a 4:1 ratio) 

• Increasing the minimum offer of 15 percent cargo / 30 percent passenger of 
CRAF capable aircraft to 40 percent for both 

• Reduction of Stage I requirements to 15 cargo and 16 passenger wide-body 
equivalents (WBEs) 

23. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, have you reviewed the Booz Allen Hamilton 
study regarding CRAF and what is your assessment of the study’s findings? 

General Selva. Yes, my staff and I have reviewed the Booz Allen Hamilton (BAH) 
study on CRAF. We also met with the study’s author and sponsor to gain a deeper 
understanding of their assumptions, thought processes and conclusions. We all 
agree that the CRAF program and the carriers within the program remain impor- 
tant to national defense. We also agree we must carefully balance the readiness of 
our organic airlift training needs and the viability of the commercial carriers sub- 
scribed to the CRAF program by fully complying with the National Airlift Policy. 

The study focused on block hours deemed necessary for CRAF readiness and 
interoperability. It concludes that the proficiency of military ground personnel and 
military planning/control elements is the limiting factor. From my perspective, that 
proficiency can be achieved with commercial flights already planned as part of our 
annual fixed buy and operating through our military airlift system at far fewer fly- 
ing hours than the study suggests. Furthermore, the BAH study does not differen- 
tiate between proficiency to manage commercial airlift aircraft in the military airlift 
system and the necessary incentives to sustain adequate capacity to commercial ca- 
pacity across the full range of military operations. 

The more pressing issue is maintaining the level of CRAF subscription required 
to meet current Defense Planning Guidance. My staff and I are working diligently 
on this issue with our commercial providers. I believe we will quickly arrive at a 
“shared risk” solution which ensures both proficiency and incentives necessary to re- 
tain capacity subscription are met. 

24. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, what processes and analyses is TRANSCOM 
using in the current fiscal year and in the FYDP to establish the appropriate levels 
of CRAF cargo airlift augmentation and to minimize any potential risks associated 
with reductions in CRAF cargo airlift? To what extent, if any, are the CRAF carriers 
involved in those processes and analyses? Do you believe that TRANSCOM and the 
CRAF cargo carriers are aligned on the assessment of those risks? 

General Selva. USTRANSCOM has very open and routine communications with 
our commercial providers through the CRAF Executive Working Group, the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Association, and our Enterprise Readiness Center. 
We’ve also recently begun weekly conference calls with the carriers where we dis- 
cuss upcoming commercial airlift workload. During our many engagements, the car- 
riers have provided us feedback, and we are absolutely listening. While the National 
Airlift Policy directs me to prioritize our own military readiness over commercial 
readiness. I’ve directed a “shared risk” approach to achieve a mutually acceptable 
outcome. In the last year, we advanced in four key areas towards this goal. 
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First, we formalized our workload forecasting process which is the foundation 
upon which we build our operating budget including our expected expenditures on 
commercial airlift. That process is based on a solid analytic foundation and now in- 
cludes what we have termed “anticipated but difficult to predict demand” for things 
like humanitarian assistance, potential regional conflicts and Noncombatant evacu- 
ation operations. Second, we scrutinized our active duty and reserve component 
crew seasoning requirements to ensure they are based on the minimum number of 
flying hours needed to guarantee our readiness at an acceptable level of risk. This 
resulted in some reductions to our flying hour program which increased opportuni- 
ties to use commercial lift. Third, we established unambiguous metrics that measure 
our current level of crew readiness, which allows us to better manage allocation of 
military airlift to avoid overflying the minimum fljdng hour program, enhancing op- 
portunities for commercial airlift augmentation. Finally, we continue to build on our 
capability to predict near-term workload which allows more proactive engagement 
with commercial lift providers when there is greater access to capacity. 

As we look towards a dynamic future, these four advancements will be critical to 
ensuring success in balancing military and CRAF risk. USTRANSCOM has been 
working on these advancements and analysis, and they’ve matured to the point 
where we’ve advised the CRAF carriers on these enhancements to our processes and 
the potential positive workload impacts. We will continue to communicate with our 
commercial providers to bolster shared understanding under our “shared risk” con- 
struct. 

25. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, what is TRANSCOM doing to ensure that it 
continues to explore “the full spectrum of options and incentives” available to 
strengthen the CRAF program and ensure the continued participation of commercial 
partners? 

General Selva. USTRANSCOM is committed to offering as much business to com- 
mercial carriers as practicable, especially as current transportation requirements 
decline across the board. In 2012, USTRANSCOM stood up the Enterprise Readi- 
ness Center (ERC) to focus on bringing in more business to the Defense Travel Sys- 
tem (DTS). In this effort, the ERC has successfully brought in new business from 
foreign military sales (FMS) transportation requirements to the DTS. With Con- 
gress’ help, we are also expanding FMS opportunities and increased business from 
other federal, state and local entities for CRAF carriers. 

As an enterprise-level initiative, USTRANSCOM and Air Mobility Command 
(AMC) have been working tirelessly to find innovative ways to continue optimizing 
the careful balance between organic and commercial airlift allocation. AMC is reduc- 
ing crew ratios for C-17s, and putting some aircraft into backup aircraft inventory, 
effectively reducing the total annual aircrew seasoning requirements for the organic 
fleet. This will potentially free up additional airlift business for allocation to com- 
mercial carriers. USTRANSCOM is improving requirements forecasting methods, 
which will allow a more precise adherence to AMC’s Flying Hour Program, enabling 
more commercial airlift opportunities. Also, USTRANSCOM is working to buy more 
commercial airlift up front for known annual requirements by allocating more or- 
ganic airlift to contingency and special airlift missions as they emerge throughout 
the year. 

In order to strengthen our integration and mutual understanding with the CRAF 
carriers, USTRANSCOM hosts biannual Executive Working Groups, holds weekly 
passenger and cargo forecast teleconferences with CRAF carriers, and engages with 
industry at the National Defense Transportation Association (NDTA) Fall Meeting, 
as well as many other NDTA events throughout the year. AMC has implemented 
a CRAF activation table top exercise cycle with commercial carriers intended to 
keep carriers familiar with the military airlift system. 

26. Senator Ayotte. General Selva, are some commercial carriers communicating 
their intent to reduce their participation in the CRAF program? Why is this hap- 
pening? What are the ramifications of these decisions? How does TRANSCOM in- 
tend to address this development? 

General Selva. CRAF participants often change their level of program participa- 
tion during annual contract solicitation periods. Carriers communicate their con- 
cerns to TRANSCOM, via letters, office calls, or through our many collaborative 
venues. We encourage and appreciate their feedback, as it promotes better under- 
standing of industry equities as they relate to the DOD. 

For most of the early part of this century, airlift requirements have been at very 
high levels, which corresponded to high levels of commercial carrier business. This 
business dropped significantly as US combat forces redeployed from Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. As a result of the reduction, several CRAF carriers have expressed con- 
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cern that they are not receiving enough compensation to remain in the CRAF pro- 
gram. 

In anticipation of the drawdown, TRANSCOM went to great lengths to increase 
the commercial business within the Defense Transportation System, and shaped 
strategic contracts and partnerships to meiximize business opportunities for CRAF 
providers. These efforts have given the CRAF carriers access to $3.8 billion of com- 
mercial business during fiscal year 2014. In addition to driving increased revenue 
in the Defense Transportation System, Air Mobility Command made adjustments to 
the mission allocation processes, awarding additional business to commercial car- 
riers consistent with operational requirements and reducing the potential to exceed 
planned military flying hours. 

As TRANSCOM implements the fiscal year 2016 CRAF contract we will monitor 
the health of the program and continue a robust dialogue with CRAF carriers to 
ensure the success of the CRAF program. TRANSCOM is concerned with maintain- 
ing the required level of overall CRAF program subscription, but we do not cur- 
rently expect a shortfall. 


INF TREATY 

27. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, in your written statement, you wrote that 
the INF treaty promotes strategic stability for our European allies by addressing 
their concerns. Admiral Haney, How important is the INF treaty to the stability and 
security of Europe? 

Admiral Haney. Historically, the INF Treaty is one of a number of mechanisms 
that has supported the promotion of strategic stability in Europe. While the US has 
concerns pertaining to Russia’s compliance with the Treaty, it remains a viable ele- 
ment of Euro-Atlantic security. Consequently, I agree with the State Department 
that the INF Treaty benefits the security of the United States, our allies and the 
Russian Federation. 

28. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, you also wrote in your testimony that Russia 
has violated the INF treaty, and has pursued more than a decade of modernization 
of their strategic nuclear forces. Is the United States going to continue to abide by 
the INF treaty if Russia continues to violate it? 

Admiral Haney. The US pursues bilateral and multilateral treaties and agree- 
ments with a focus on internationally accepted norms of behavior. Because I believe 
that the INF Treaty can continue to serve in this capacity as well as promote Euro- 
Atlantic security, I agree with the State Department that the US should continue 
pursuing resolution of our concerns with Russia. 

NUCLEAR IRAN 

29. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, you point out in your written statement that 
you “remain concerned about Iran’s nuclear activities.” What concerns you about 
Iran’s nuclear activities? Have those activities continued in recent months? 

Admiral Haney. Iran has disguised its nuclear program for decades by housing 
enrichment centrifuges at covert facilities. They have also developed potential deliv- 
ery systems througfi its space program. For example, Iran’s developing space pro- 
gram has a potential cross-over support to their ballistic missile development. I 
must acknowledge these threats as a high concern. 

IRANIAN CYBER ACTIVITIES 

30. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, can you describe Iranian cyber activities? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

31. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, how extensive are their offensive cyber ca- 
pabilities? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

32. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, has Iran conducted cyberattacks or cyber in- 
trusion against the U.S. or our allies in the last year or so? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

RUSSIAN ACTIVITIES AGAINST UKRAINE 

33. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, can you provide your perspective on Mos- 
cow’s activities against Ukraine, focusing specifically on the cyber and information 
operations domains? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 
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34. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, have you observed similar Russian activities 
in other parts of eastern Europe? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

U.S. MISSILE DEFENSE SITES IN ALASKA 

35. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, Admiral Gortney, the U.S. Northern Com- 
mand (NORTHCOM) Commander, recently said that Russia could use long range 
missiles to “reach critical infrastructure in Alaska and Canada that we rely on for 
a Homeland defense mission.” Could Russia launch a cruise missile from inside Rus- 
sia and target important defense infrastructure in Alaska? 

Admiral Haney. It is my understanding that the next generation of air launched 
cruise missile being fielded by Russia will allow them to launch from inside Russia 
and attack important infrastructure in Alaska and Canada. 

CHINESE CYBER THEFT 

36. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, China has stolen massive amounts of tech- 
nology, intellectual property, proprietary information, and military secrets from the 
United States. Admiral Haney points out in his written statement that “China has 
also made headlines associated with exploitation of computer networks.” Can you 
help quantify the magnitude of this theft for us? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

37. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, does this theft threaten the military and 
technological superiority of the United States? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

38. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, what is at stake if we do not stop this cyber 
theft? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

39. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, what is the United States currently doing 
about this problem? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

40. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Rogers, what additional steps do we need to take 
to ensure that China cannot continue to rob us of our advantage? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

CHINESE anti-satellite CAPABILITIES 

41. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, in your written statement, you point out 
that “China needs to be more forthcoming about missile tests that appear to be 
more focused on the development of destructive space weapons.” The United States 
relies heavily on satellite-based systems in conducting operations. If these missile 
tests are focused on the development of destructive space weapons, what does that 
mean for the United States? 

Admiral Haney. Our potential adversaries have clearly signaled their intent and 
ability to conduct hostile operations in space as a natural extension of the terrestrial 
battlefield, and consider these operations essential to deny U.S. forces the as3un- 
metric advantages of space. To mitigate this trend, the U.S. continues to pursue ac- 
tions such as partnering with responsible nations, international organizations and 
commercial firms to promote responsible, peaceful and safe use of space. 

In that spirit, the President’s Budget supports my mission requirements, main- 
tains our asymmetric advantage in space, and protects our strategic capabilities. 

42. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, is DOD working to address this threat? How 
can Congress help? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Deb Fischer 

EXPANDING THE NUCLEAR UMBRELLA 

43. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney, in addition to the complicating effect we 
discussed that horizontal and vertical nuclear proliferation would have on our exist- 
ing extended-deterrence commitments, how challenging would it be to open our de- 
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terrent “umbrella” further and provide extended deterrence guarantees to new coun- 
tries in new regions? 

Admiral Haney. Any sort of broadening of US deterrence commitments must be 
weighed in terms of both operational and political consequences. Military impacts 
must be evaluated on a case-by-case basis; and may impact our planning require- 
ments over the long term. I would defer to the State Department regarding the po- 
litical implications. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

44. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, the United States government accused the Rus- 
sian government last year of violating the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Trea- 
ty. This week, Russia stated it would station nuclear-capable bombers in Crimea 
and Iskander Missiles into Kaliningrad on the borders of NATO allies. You are well 
versed not only in our strategic systems and defenses, but also in the military the- 
ory underl 3 dng these programs. What do you think is an appropriate response to 
these violations and maneuvers, and how have these developments impacted the 
way you think of our strategic force and missile defense posture? 

Admiral Haney. These are matters of concern, and are among the many areas 
that I monitor closely. Any options, whether informational, economic, or otherwise, 
should be considered in close collaboration with our allies. The current US strategic 
force posture is sufficient to protect US/Allied strategic interests and maintain a 
credible deterrent. With respect to missile defense, we are constantly evaluating and 
assessing current and future capabilities that will inform future missile defense pos- 
ture planning. 

45. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, what are your biggest modernization priorities 
for the nuclear triad in the coming decade? 

Admiral Haney. Going forward, we are committed to the Ohio Replacement Pro- 
gram, the Long Range Strike-Bomber, the Long Range Standoff cruise missile, the 
B61-12 gravity weapon, and the Minuteman III replacement programs. The global 
security environment demands we properly sustain and modernize our strategic ca- 
pabilities. We cannot afford to delay or reduce planned modernization for these pro- 
grams any further and must provide stable and sufficient funding in fiscal year 
2016 and beyond. The President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget strikes a responsible bal- 
ance between national security priorities and fiscal realities, and begins to reduce 
some of the risk we have accumulated because of deferred maintenance. 

46. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, do you believe that all three legs of the triad 
are being maintained to a level that keeps up with the worldwide threats they are 
meant to deter? 

Admiral Haney. Today, the Triad is well matched to the worldwide threats and 
is an effective strategic deterrent. However, the global security environment con- 
tinues to change and we must ensure our Triad remains safe, secure, and effective. 
While the President’s fiscal year 2016 Budget supports my mission requirements, 
we cannot afford to underfund these vital programs, especially as potential adver- 
saries continue modernizing their strategic capabilities. We cannot further delay in- 
vestments in critical capabilities like the Ohio Replacement Program, the Long 
Range Strike-Bomber, the Long Range Standoff cruise missile, the B61-12 gravity 
weapon, and the Minuteman III replacement. We must provide stable, sufficient 
funding for these programs in fiscal year 2016 and beyond to ensure the Triad re- 
mains an effective deterrent in the future against evolving threats. 

47. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, last month, Iran successfully launched a sat- 
ellite into orhit aboard a two-stage rocket. How much technological cross-over is 
there between the Iranian space-launch program and its ballistic missile program, 
and what can you tell us about the Iran timeline for Iran potentially testing a mis- 
sile with the capability of hitting the U.S. mainland? 

Admiral Haney. As Defense Intelligence Agency Director Lieutenant General 
Stewart testified, Iran publicly stated that it intends to launch a new space-launch 
vehicle as early as this year capable of ICBM ranges, if configured as such. While 
their previous space launch vehicles did not seem to have this capability, I need to 
defer to the Intelligence Community to characterize how specific technologies cross- 
over between their space and ballistic missile programs. However, Iran’s space pro- 
gram clearly gives them experience with many aspects of launching an ICBM. 
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48. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, do you believe that expediting the deployment 
of the European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) missile defense system, or 
strengthening our missile defenses in Europe by giving them anti-air and cruise 
missile capabilities would be useful for deterring Russia and protecting our missile 
defense investments? 

Admiral Haney. As stated in the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review, it is not 
our policy to build and array missile defenses which would upset the strategic bal- 
ance with Russia. But should the regional situation decay such that a modification 
to our missile defense posture was warranted, USSTRATCOM would work with the 
Services, USEUCOM, and other combatant commands to provide the Secretary a 
recommendation. 


CYBER SECURITY 

49. Senator Lee. Admiral Rogers, what are the specific areas of U.S. infrastruc- 
ture that cyber-attackers are targeting most often, and how do you see the trends 
in target selection and attacker-capability evolving in the coming years? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 


TRANSCOM 

50. Senator Lee. General Selva, the State of Utah has funded an ongoing analysis 
aimed at a potential move of the Utah Air National Guard, including the 151st Air 
Refueling Wing, from Salt Lake International Airport to Hill Air Force Base. One 
focus of the study is the reserve component facilities exchange statute (title 10 
U.S.C. section 18240), which could enable the commercial re-use of ANG airport 
property currently leased by the Air Force and Air National Guard. The Utah State 
legislature recently passed a resolution unanimously expressing continued support 
for the Utah ANG relocation and invited the Air Force and other stakeholders to 
join these efforts and collaboratively create a solution for the recapitalization of Air 
Force facilities that will directly benefit TRANSCOM operations at a reduced Fed- 
eral contribution, saving scarce MILCON funding. Aside from the savings and eco- 
nomic value of such a move, what operational synergies and other benefits could be 
realized from the colocation of ANG refueling assets with Air Force Reserve and ac- 
tive Air Force units at Hill AFB, given the base’s strategic location in the western 
United States and its proximity to the Utah Test and Training Range? 

General Selva. Although the Air Force will likely benefit from efficiencies gained 
by moving the 151st Air Refueling Wing from Salt Lake International Airport to 
Hill Air Force Base, there are no significant advantages or disadvantages to 
USTRANSCOM for that move. 

51. Senator Lee. General Selva, from a total force integration perspective, does 
this initiative help to ensure the success of future F-35 operations at Hill AFB, cre- 
ate additional opportunities for viable unit associations, and help the AF implement 
recommendations from the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 
which the Air Force has largely endorsed? 

General Selva. The Headquarters Department of the Air Force is in the best posi- 
tion to describe how this initiative affects F-35 operations at Hill AFB and any op- 
portunities for unit associations that could occur as a result of the co-location of as- 
sets at Hill Air Force Base. 

52. Senator Lee. General Selva, from TRANSCOM’s perspective, do you have any 
recommendations for Utah State and Guard leadership regarding the planning or 
facility design for this proposed move? 

General Selva. The Headquarters Department of the Air Force is in the best posi- 
tion to provide any recommendations for Utah State and Guard leadership on the 
planning or facility design for this proposed move as they are charged with orga- 
nizing, training, and equipping the Air Force. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 
GLOBAL POV contract (GPC III) 

53. Senator Graham. General Selva, you recently decided to continue with the 
GPC contractor despite significant problems with the program to date. What 
changes, in particular, has the new contractor made or proposed in its plan that you 
approved that give you sufficient confidence that it can handle the contract, espe- 
cially during the upcoming peak moving season? 
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General Selva. International Auto Logistics’ (lAL) 2015 surge plan, coupled with 
their current contract performance and process improvements, will position them for 
successful performance during the 2015 permanent change of station peak moving 
season. lAL’s Surge Plan detailed process improvements and operations manage- 
ment changes in all major areas of contract performance, the majority of which have 
already been implemented. The plan addressed transportation planning and subcon- 
tractor management, customs clearances, Vehicle Storage Facility and Vehicle Proc- 
essing Center site management, claims processing, customer service, and employee 
training and staffing levels. lAL presented each of these areas in detail and dem- 
onstrated its ability to meet contract requirements. 

54. Senator Graham. General Selva, the contractor’s poor performance has caused 
numerous Members of Congress to raise questions about the program. What will 
you do if servicemembers experience problems again during the peak moving sea- 
son? 

General Selva. We anticipate International Auto Logistics (lAL) will perform suc- 
cessfully during peak season; however USTRANSCOM will remain ready to execute 
appropriate options in the event lAL is unsuccessful. The Global Privately-Owned- 
Vehicle Contract (GPC) III contract includes Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 
52.212-4, Contract Terms and Conditions — Commercial Items, which allows the 
Government, at its discretion, to terminate for cause in the event of contractor de- 
fault, or if the contractor fails to comply with any contract term or condition, or fails 
to provide the Government, upon request, with adequate assurances of future per- 
formance. Recent contract performance has markedly improved and International 
Auto Logistics has provided a plan to meet performance requirements during the 
peak season. 

The contract also contains option periods which the Government has a unilateral 
right to exercise. The Government could elect not to exercise future option periods. 

In addition, the contract contains provisions reducing payment when the con- 
tractor misses a required delivery date (RDD) by 1-7 days, requires payment of in- 
convenience claims (rental car and hotel expenses) directly to the customer for 
missed RDDs beyond 8 days, and forfeiture of all transportation payment for POVs 
delivered 60 days or more past the RDD. These contract provisions will impose sub- 
stantial costs to the contractor if it were to experience widespread delays. 

Additionally, The Army’s Surface Deployment and Distribution Command has 
issued advisories to reiterate to service members their rights under the inconven- 
ience and damage claims processes provided by the contract should they experience 
a problem. 

55. Senator Graham. General Selva, do you have the option to terminate and 
rebid the contract? 

General Selva. The GPC III contract includes Federal Acquisition Regulation 
(FAR) 52.212-4, Contract Terms and Conditions — Commercial Items, which allows 
the Government, at its discretion, to terminate for cause in the event of contractor 
default, or if the contractor fails to comply with any contract term or condition, or 
fails to provide the Government, upon request, with adequate assurances of future 
performance. The decision to terminate for cause is a subjective decision based on 
numerous factors involving contract performance. The FAR states a contracting offi- 
cer should only exercise the Government’s right to terminate a contract for cause 
when it is determined such a termination would be in the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. Recent contract performance has markedly improved and the contractor. 
International Auto Logistics, has provided a plan to meet performance requirements 
during the peak season. 

56. Senator Graham. General Selva, what other actions can you take? 

General Selva. The contract also contains option periods which the Government 
has a unilateral right to exercise. The contract base period ends 29 February 2016. 
The Government could elect not to exercise option period one which starts 1 March 
2016. 


MARITIME SECURITY PROGRAM 

57. Senator Graham. General Selva, how many ships do you need in the Maritime 
Security Program to meet sealift capacity requirements? 

General Selva. The authorized composition of the Maritime Security Program 
(MSP) of 60 ships is required to provide access to capacity to augment our organic 
surge fleet, access to global commercial intermodal networks and the appropriate 
number of commercial mariners needed to fully crew our surge fleet. 
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In addition to national defense requirements, MSP was also created to ensure the 
Nation’s economic security through presence in key international trade lanes. The 
steady decline of the U.S.-flag international dry cargo trading sector is of great con- 
cern, as it is approaching the point where MSP is what is keeping the sector from 
disappearing completely. I support the Department of Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration’s efforts to create a National Maritime Strategy to reverse this 
trend and grow the U.S.-flag fleet. I can provide the warfighter more options to meet 
requirements with a healthy and stable Merchant Marine. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 

SHOULD WE EVER ATTACK THE CRITICAL INFRASTRUCTURE OF ANOTHER NATION? 

58. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, the United States is the most networked econ- 
omy in the world. Our critical infrastructure is accessible through the Internet and 
is quite exposed and vulnerable. As the Sony attacks and others have demonstrated, 
even small countries with no ability to attack the homeland with traditional mili- 
tary forces can inflict significant damage on the United States through cyber-at- 
tacks. There is an old adage that people who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. It may be tempting in a conflict for us to employ cyber-attacks on another 
country’s grid, or telecommunications network, or banking institutions, but doing so 
sets precedents for other nations to follow. Since we place more reliance on our in- 
formation systems and capabilities than almost anyone else, this could lead to esca- 
lation that would not be to our advantage. Admiral Rogers, do you think we should 
establish policies against using cyber weapons against nonmilitary, infrastructure 
targets? This would be something analogous to the no first use doctrines used in 
the nuclear domain. 

Admiral Rogers. As a matter of principle, the DOD does not attack non-military 
targets. However, some infrastructure is dual-use in nature supporting both civilian 
and military activities. In these cases we would operate within the laws of armed 
conflict. 

The United States is working with international partners, through the UN Group 
of Governmental Experts, to develop norms of responsible state behavior that would 
better assure mutual security if adopted by all states. The United States position 
should focus on developing an international peacetime cyber norm of not attacking 
another country’s critical infrastructure specifically providing services to the civilian 
public. This norm reflects the basic principles of sovereignty and conveys the unac- 
ceptable nature of using cyber means to cause damage to a State’s critical infra- 
structure during peacetime. 

Additionally, the United States is focusing effort on hardening networks associ- 
ated with our own critical infrastructure, given the reliance placed on it by both 
military and non-military entities. We must take swift action to correct identified 
cybersecurity gaps and vulnerabilities. 

DETERRENCE IN CYBERSPACE 

59. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, it is a truism that nations cannot be deterred 
by weapons or capabilities that they do not know exist. So it is with the cyber do- 
main. At the dawn of the nuclear age, we showed the world the power of nuclear 
weapons, and in the first decades after WWII, the nuclear powers regularly tested 
in ways that educated the world on the effects of nuclear war. Twenty years after 
Hiroshima, the U.S. had been through multiple full-fledged nuclear deterrence doc- 
trines — from the New Look to Massive Retaliation to Flexible Response and Mutual 
Assured Destruction. Twenty years into the Internet age, in contrast, we have yet 
to put forth any claims about the power of cyber weapons or even the first com- 
prehensive doctrinal treatment of deterrence and the role of cyber warfare in U.S. 
military strategy. Friends and adversaries alike are left to imagine what we are ca- 
pable of and what our intentions are. Admiral Rogers, what practical impediments 
stand in the way of publicly defining the role and significance of cyber warfare in 
our national security strategy? 

Admiral Rogers. The unclassified 2011 DOD Strategy for Operating in Cyber- 
space established a foundation for DOD’s approach to cyberspace operations with 
the treatment of cyberspace as an operational domain. Military cyberspace capabili- 
ties are employed in a similar manner to capabilities in the other domains (land, 
sea, air, and space) focused on achieving military objectives in support of national 
security interests. A forthcoming updated and unclassified DOD Cyberspace Strat- 
egy will further expound on the role and significance of cyberspace operations in 
U.S. National Security Strategy. However, some challenges will remain. Much of our 
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planning is sensitive and therefore not publicly releasable. Because of operational 
security concerns we are very careful not expose our specific tactics, techniques, pro- 
cedures or capabilities. We do however send a clear signal of our resolve and poten- 
tial capabilities when we conduct exercises with a cyberspace component. Additional 
challenges include the lack of international peacetime cyber norms and under- 
standing of what constitutes use of force in cyberspace. 

60. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, alternatively, do you think that the use of 
cyber weapons in the cyber domain is just not consequential enough to merit the 
development of strategic concepts and doctrine, as was done for nuclear warfare, air 
power, sea power, and the like? 

Admiral Rogers. The potential consequences of a cyberspace attack do merit the 
development of strategy and doctrine. Our evolving strategies will aim to incor- 
porate measures to not only deter cyberattacks by denying their success and dem- 
onstrate our will to hold adversaries accountable and impose costs for such a 
cyberattack. 

We have joint doctrine as represented in Joint Publication 3-12 for Cyberspace 
Operations and we continue our contributions to evolve that doctrine and develop 
strategy. As described in the 2015 Department of Naval Intelligence Worldwide 
Threat Assessment of the U.S. Intelligence Community, it is considered feasible that 
malicious activities through cyberspace can be used to disrupt or damage critical in- 
frastructure in the United States. 

The United States must be able to respond to cyberattacks at a time, manner, and 
place of our choosing as determined by the President upon the advice of the U.S. 
national security team. United States strategy to deter cyberattacks should not sim- 
ply rest upon an in-kind response through cyberspace. The United States must de- 
velop defensive and cybersecurity capabilities to deny potential attack success. Fi- 
nally, the United States must be resilient to cyberattacks, able to recover rapidly 
and provide mission assurance in the face of adversary actions. This extends to all 
U.S. critical infrastructure owners and operators. 

61. Senator Reed. Admiral Haney and Admiral Rogers, North Korea was not de- 
terred from attacking the Sony Corporation of America, inflicting hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in damage. Iran was not deterred from attacking U.S. banks and 
a U.S. casino. Many repressive regimes consider themselves under mortal threat 
from so called “color revolutions” aided by the global Internet if not purposefully fo- 
mented by the United States. They may believe they are already engaged in a dead- 
ly “information war” with the west. We have a web of mutual deterrence relation- 
ships with major powers such as China and Russia that may serve to deter these 
nations from launching devastating cyber-attacks on our critical infrastructure in 
peacetime and even in a war. But that is not true for rogue nations such as North 
Korea and Iran. Admiral Haney and Admiral Rogers, if we felt compelled to use 
military forces against their nuclear systems, for example, they would likely strike 
at us with whatever means possible. In contemplating military coercion against Iran 
or NOlih Korea in the future, would you agree that future Presidents will have to 
consider that economic targets in the homeland will be attacked through cyber- 
space? Is it realistic to think that there is some way to deter such retaliation? 

Admiral Haney. Protecting critical infrastructure from cyberspace attacks is and 
will continue to be a high priority across the US government. While I will not ref- 
erence a specific scenario, we must anticipate that any future conflict could start 
or be extended to cyber-attacks against critical infrastructure. Yes, a disruptive or 
destructive cyberattack could present a significant risk to US economic interests and 
deterring such an event requires a whole of government approach involving all of 
our nation’s instruments of power. As outlined in our Cyber Strategy, the US will 
employ full-spectrum cross-domain solutions utilizing all elements of our national 
power. 

Admiral Rogers. (U//FOUO) I would advise future Presidents that yes, attacks 
against economic targets should be anticipated. Asymmetric attacks can be expected 
as long as the U.S. maintains a conventional military advantage. In particular, Iran 
may feel compelled to strike financial institutions or order targets to offset real or 
perceived shortfalls in military capability. Moreover, other types of critical infra- 
structure and key resources (CIKR) within the U. S. may also be subject to such 
asymmetric attacks, including electrical power control systems or other similar tar- 
gets. Our forthcoming DOD cyber strategy will outline an approach to building a 
more comprehensive and effective cyber deterrence strategy. 
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MATURITY OF CYBER COMMAND 

62. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, Cyber Command was created in 2010. At that 
time, it was expected that the Command would largely capitalize on the tools and 
techniques that NSA uses to collect intelligence through cyberspace. Over time, 
however, DOD has realized that military operations will be different from intel- 
ligence operations in cyberspace, and that Cyher Command needs different network 
infrastructure, different command and control capabilities, and different tools and 
weapons. Approximately a year ago, the Secretary of Defense signed a directive to 
the Department to create these capabilities, which he collectively called the “Unified 
Platform.” Admiral Rogers, can you explain why it is important for Cyber Command 
to have network infrastructure, command and control systems, and tools and weap- 
ons that are distinct from and do not duplicate those that NSA has developed to 
collect intelligence in cyberspace? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

63. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, can you explain briefly what the Secretary di- 
rected under the Unified Platform initiative last year? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

measuring the readiness of cyber command forces 

64. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, Cyber Command now has only about half of 
its planned military forces fielded and trained. Cyber Command does not yet have 
the set of robust command and control, network infrastructure, and tools and weap- 
ons that the Secretary last year directed be built under the Unified Platform initia- 
tive. Admiral Rogers, in the absence of the capabilities envisioned under the Unified 
Platform initiative, how can we measure the readiness of the Cyber Mission Forces? 

Admiral Rogers. (U//FOUO) As U.S. Cyber Command, the Cyber Service Compo- 
nents, and Services work together towards fielding the Cyber Mission Force (CMF), 
we are measuring operational readiness by assessing the number of trained per- 
sonnel, the type of training for each individual and the collective cyber team, and 
the equipment each team possesses. 

(UZ/TTGUO) A mature operational readiness reporting framework, which assesses 
the unit’s ability to perform core tasks outlined in our Joint Mission Essential Tasks 
(JMET), is the key for measuring readiness of the Cyher Mission Eorces. We have 
developed a path using an operational reporting framework on the road to Defense 
Readiness Reporting System — Strategic (DRRS-S) in order to report in a manner 
similar to the rest of the force. As we mature this operational readiness reporting 
framework, we will use it to shape and drive the development of DRRS-S modules 
as the JMETs reach final U.S. Strategic Command and Joint Staff approval, tar- 
geted for spring next year. The ability to exercise and rehearse based on the tasks, 
conditions and standards is a key element of assessing operational readiness and 
a Persistent Training Environment (PTE) will he the key to reaching the operational 
readiness milestone. We have also developed a plan to address immediate needs for 
PTE in fiscal year 2015 which will bring us closer to the Department’s long-term 
vision of PTE which allows us to use the proper environment to regularly train and 
exercise CMF teams. 

(U) I am committed to ensuring the Cyber Mission Force is fully manned, trained, 
equipped, and ready to fulfill USCYBERCOM’s mission by the end of fiscal year 
2018. 

65. Senator Reed. Admiral Rogers, how capable can they be without the capabili- 
ties called for by the Secretary? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

readiness to be a unified command 

66. Senator Reed. Admiral Haney and Admiral Rogers, Cyber Command remains 
highly dependent on a combat support defense agency — National Security Agency — 
for much of its current operational capability. Cyber Command has only about half 
of its planned military cyber mission forces on hand and trained. The Secretary of 
Defense’s Unified Platform directive indicates that the Command does not yet have 
the command and control capabilities, network infrastructure for operating on the 
global Internet, or the tools and weapons to execute operations effectively at large 
scale in support of our war plans. Admiral Haney and Admiral Rogers, do you be- 
lieve that Cyber Command is ready to be designated as a unified command able to 
stand on its own two feet? If not, how long do you think it will take to reach the 
necessary level of maturity? 
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Admiral Haney. Since USCYBERCOM reached full operational capability in late- 
2010, we have continued to grow our cyber work force and associated teams. 
USCYBERCOM has operated for over five years and has proven it can function as 
a sub-unified or unified CCMD. I recommend, however, that we retain 
CDRUSCYBERCOM’s dual-hat status as Director, NSA (DIRNSA). Transitioning 
USCYBERCOM to a unified CCMD may require additional resourcing. 

Admiral Rogers. This is a decision that must be made by the President in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
In my professional judgement, I believe U.S. Cyber Command is ready to be des- 
ignated as a Unified Combatant Command (UCC). Most of U.S. Strategic Com- 
mand’s Unified Command Plan cyberspace responsibilities have been delegated to 
us, and we regularly engage with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Joint Staff, 
Services, United States Government, Eive Eyes partners, and Combatant Com- 
mands for planning, synchronizing, and supporting mission activities. However, the 
unique nature of cyberspace — a globally connected, intricately linked domain with- 
out traditional borders — requires an empowered, singularly focused, globally-ori- 
ented Combatant Commander to oversee cyberspace activities and coordinate global 
operations. Elevating U.S. Cyber Command will comport with tried and true tenets 
of warfare — unity of command and unity of effort — for cyberspace operations. Vio- 
lating these tenets increases risk and creates inefficiencies in the form of redundant 
processes and increased timelines. Departmental-level unity of command and effort 
will be achieved when Commander, U.S. Cyber Command is empowered as DOD’s 
single military voice for cyber in the Joint Strategic Planning System, Joint Capa- 
bility Integration Development System, and Planning, Programming, Budget, and 
Execution processes. The Department and Nation have already made the great ma- 
jority of the investment required to have this new functional Unified Combatant 
Command. If empowered to include authorities to act as a Eorce Provider and Func- 
tional Manager for training and workforce development and for expenditures and 
acquisitions, U.S. Cyber Command will have to develop these capabilities but will 
ultimately be better positioned to lead and influence the Department to ensure the 
development and implementation of a viable, trained workforce; cyberspace capabili- 
ties; appropriate policies and directives; and, necessary supporting infrastructures. 
Such an evolution will move U.S. Cyber Command towards full operational auton- 
omy. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joe Manchin 

PROJECTED COSTS OF U.S. NUCLEAR FORCES 

67. Senator Manchin. Admiral Haney, in your testimony you referenced a recent 
Congressional Budget Office (CBO) report that estimates that the administration’s 
plan for nuclear forces over the next 10 years will cost almost $350 billion — an aver- 
age of roughly $35 billion a year. How can we modernize and maintain an effective 
nuclear deterrent in a more cost effective manner? 

Admiral Haney. Today we spend less than 3 percent of the DOD budget on nu- 
clear capabilities. As stated by the January 2015 Congressional Budget Office re- 
port, recapitalization investments that are necessary to ensure safety and security 
will increase this number to “roughly 6 percent to 6 percent.” We have maintained 
our legacy systems decades beyond their planned life. This modest increase to the 
DOD budget is necessary to ensure the Triad continues to deter potential adver- 
saries, assure allies, and preserve stability with countries that could pose an exis- 
tential threat to the United States. 

68. Senator Manchin. Admiral Haney, during an earlier hearing this year, Gen- 
eral Mattis asked “Is it time to reduce the Triad to a Diad, removing the land?based 
missiles?” How much would a decision like this save the U.S. financially each year? 

Admiral Haney. Every day, the Triad deters potential adversaries, assures allies, 
and preserves stability with countries that pose an existential threat to the United 
States. It is the combination of attributes across the Triad that ensures potential 
adversaries understand they cannot escalate their way out of a failed conventional 
conflict. The Triad imposes unacceptable costs and denies the benefits of a strategic 
attack against the United States. Maintaining the Triad of air, sea, and land forces 
remains a strategic imperative. Any changes to the Triad must be based on thought- 
ful strategic analysis, as opposed to meeting a budgetary objective. 

The three legs of the Triad provide the capability to mitigate risk caused by tech- 
nological failure of any weapon or platform, technical advances by our adversaries, 
or significant changes in the geo-political environment. If the nuclear forces were 
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reduced to one or two of its parts, the ability to deter, assure, and manage risk 
would be significantly degraded. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeanne Shaheen 

NEW start treaty 

69. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Haney, is the New Strategic Arms Reduction Trea- 
ty (START) still providing transparency into the Russian nuclear force, notwith- 
standing deteriorating relations with that country? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, New START remains in force and continues to provide ac- 
cess and transparency. A key component is the Treaty’s inspection regime which al- 
lows each side to conduct eighteen inspections per year of the other nation’s ICBM, 
submarine, and air facilities. Similarly, the Treaty’s notification system, of which 
both sides have exchanged an average of 1,600 messages per year, has effectively 
reduced the possibility of misperception and misunderstanding. As a result. New 
START has proven to be durable and continues to enhance security and strategic 
stability between the US and Russia. 

KC-46A PROGRAM 

70. Senator Shaheen. General Selva, how critical is the KC-46A program to 
TRANSCOM’s ability to meet future air mobility readiness for the Department of 
Defense? 

General Selva. The KC-46 is essential to meeting future air mobility readiness 
for the DOD. The KC-46A is replacing the aging KC-135 fleet and will be capable 
of operating in day/night and adverse weather conditions over vast distances to en- 
able deployment, employment, sustainment and redeployment of U.S. joint, allied 
and coalition forces. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Richard Blumenthal 
small business contracting 

71. Senator Blumenthal. General Selva, a U.S. -flagged shipping company based 
in Connecticut has raised concerns with my office that the U.S. Transportation 
Command (TRANSCOM) is failing to adhere to historic protections and preferences 
for U.S. -flagged small shipping companies that compete for military contracts to 
supply our military’s overseas bases. What assurances can you give me that small 
businesses are able to compete for military contracts? 

General Selva. USTRANSCOM seeks every opportunity for Small, Small Dis- 
advantaged, Women-Owned, Historically Underutilized Business Zone and Service- 
Disabled Veteran-Owned Small Business concerns to obtain a fair portion of con- 
tract awards. Extensive market research is accomplished for each acquisition to de- 
termine if at least two responsible small business concerns are expected to be capa- 
ble of performing at a fair market value in order to set-aside the acquisition. 

USTRANSCOM has exceeded the small business goal, set by the Department of 
Defense, Office of Small Business Programs for the past three fiscal years and is 
currently on track to do so in fiscal year 2015. In addition, record breaking achieve- 
ments for socioeconomic categories are being realized this fiscal year; 
USTRANSCOM already awarded $30. 6M more to Small Disadvantaged Businesses 
compared to fiscal year 2014, $1.6M more to Service-Disabled Veteran-Owned and 
$23. IM more to Women-Owned Small Businesses. 

C-130 UPGRADES 

72. Senator Blumenthal. General Selva, you indicated that the “fiscal year 2016 
President’s Budget includes an end-state fleet of 308 C-130s and 479 tankers to 
meet air mobility operational requirements. The C-5 and C-17 fleets are under- 
going modernization efforts to replace aging components, as well as adding avionics 
to meet mandated minimum aircraft separation capability to ensure aircraft ability 
to meet worldwide commitments.” Please address what modernization efforts are 
needed to ensure that the fleet of 308 C-130s remain able to meet operational re- 
quirements. 

General Selva. USTRANSCOM requires 308 C-130s as part of a vital airlift force 
structure to meet our strategic airlift requirement. The C-130 fleet plays a critical 
role in the Intratheater airlift operations. I support Air Mobility Command’s effort 
to modernize the C-130 Fleet. 
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The Air Force report on C-130 modernization and recapitalization, as directed by 
Section 140 of the “Carl Levin and Howard P. ‘Buck’ McKeon National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 2015,” is nearing completion and will provide addi- 
tional detail, including plans to recapitalize Reserve Component C-130H aircraft 
with the C-i30J. Although the report describes the Air Force’s current C-130 mod- 
ernization plan, the Air Force intends further consultation with Congress to discuss 
its modernization strategy for the C-130H fleet. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joe Donnelly 

COUNTERFEIT ELECTRONICS 

73. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Rogers, following up on my questions in the hear- 
ing, Naval Surface Warfare Center Crane in Indiana is involved in a collaborative 
effort with DARPA and NSA to better understand and protect us against threats 
posed by counterfeit electronics making their way into DOD systems. The ultimate 
aim of these efforts is to ensure that microelectronics in DOD weapon and cyber sys- 
tems function as intended for the lifecycle of the system. Over the past couple years 
they have observed a dramatic escalation in the technical sophistication of counter- 
feiting techniques. The findings of a 2012 Senate Armed Services Committee inves- 
tigation dealt primarily with traditional counterfeits, motivated by profit and tar- 
geted indiscriminately. Do you see a more sophisticated and potentially more dan- 
gerous threat on the horizon? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

74. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Rogers, are we seeing the development of more 
disruptive and potentially malicious, targeted efforts to deliver counterfeit elec- 
tronics into the DOD supply chain? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

75. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Rogers, we have seen efforts in the past to mon- 
itor and report on counterfeits entering the DOD supply chain. Are you aware of 
any past study or report focused on parts that made their way through the supply 
chain and into DOD systems? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

76. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Rogers, has the impact of these counterfeit parts 
of unknown quality on DOD weapon and cyber systems reliability and performance 
been investigated? 

Admiral Rogers. [Deleted.] 

CONVENTIONAL PROMPT STRIKE 

77. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Haney, during your opening remarks you stated 
the following, “I support continuing research and development of capabilities that 
help fill the conventional strike gap with a discernible non-ballistic trajectory, ma- 
neuverability for over-flight avoidance, and payload delivery capability.” From your 
perspective, what are the capability gaps and what resources are necessary to fill 
the gaps? 

Admiral Haney. We continue to require a conventional prompt strike capability 
to provide the President a range of flexible military options to address a small num- 
ber of the highest-value targets, including those within denied environments. The 
current budget request continues to mature conventional prompt strike technologies 
and reduces risk to place the Department in a position to make an informed decision 
on which concept to develop. 

78. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Haney, Conventional Prompt Strike (CPS) re- 
search and development efforts will shift this year toward testing a smaller glider 
capable of being launched from air, ground or sea-based platforms. What are your 
views on the importance of commonality in a potential future CPS program of 
record? 

Admiral Haney. Commonality within the Conventional Prompt Strike (CPS) re- 
search and development effort is important as the program continues to mature crit- 
ical technologies and control costs. The current air-vehicle being developed dates 
back to the 1970s Sandia Winged Engineering Research Vehicle (SWERVE) as well 
as incorporating aspects from the 2010 and 2014 flights of the Army’s Advanced 
Hypersonic Weapon. This aero-vehicle will continue maturation through a series of 
Navy flight experiments commencing in 2017. Technological advances made by the 
Conventional Prompt Strike effort in areas such as thermal protection systems. 
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launch vehicles, aerodynamics, and navigation, guidance, and control could span de- 
velopment and technology efforts for multiple CPS applications. 

COMMONALITY AND COLLABORATION 

79. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Haney, in recent years, the Navy and Air Force 
have been working to identify areas where they can achieve critical strategic mod- 
ernization while saving taxpayer dollars. I have witnessed some of this effort 
through NSWC Crane in Indiana, and I expect to see our Services working to best 
leverage each other’s research and investments going forward. From your perspec- 
tive, what is the value for the warfighter in enhancing commonality and collabora- 
tion among nuclear systems? 

Admiral Haney. The Air Force and Navy already share technology within the bal- 
listic missile mission area and USSTRATCOM has long encouraged the Navy Stra- 
tegic Applications and Air Force DemonstrationA^alidation Programs as they sup- 
port this goal. We believe collaboration and commonality at the component/sub-com- 
ponent level is achievable and worthwhile. Going forward, we will continue encour- 
aging the Services to share technologies that achieve efficiencies and savings. We 
believe collaboration is particularly important as the Department recapitalizes our 
ballistic missile deterrent forces. 

80. Senator Donnelly. Admiral Haney, what do you see as key opportunities for 
future collaboration? 

Admiral Haney. The Air Force and Navy already share technology within the bal- 
listic missile mission area and USSTRATCOM has long encouraged the Navy Stra- 
tegic Applications and Air Force DemonstrationWalidation Programs as they sup- 
port this goal. We believe collaboration and commonality at the component/sub-com- 
ponent level is achievable and worthwhile. Going forward, we will continue encour- 
aging the Services to share technologies that achieve efficiencies and savings. We 
believe collaboration is particularly important as the Department recapitalizes our 
ballistic missile deterrent forces. 

[Appendix A to follow:] 
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Executive Summar}' 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) pnigram has sueccssfull) served Hie United States’ national 
seeuril> needs For decades. This national, wartime capabilit> i.v based on the Dcrcn.se Pnxiuction 
Act of 1 950 and executive Order 12656 guidance to utilize airlilt resources of U.S. civil air 
carriers to support Depunment of Defense (DOD) airlift tvv|uirements in times of critical national 
securitv needs. This capability augments the DOD's organic military airlil) capacity, and is only 
activated in times of crisis when the nation’s airlift requirement e.vceeds that resident in the 
military airlift fleet. 

While the CR.AF program and il.s participant carriers have served the nation well in limes of 
national crisis, economically -driven changes in the commercial airlift business have driven a 
review of the policies and practices associated with the CRAF. As stated in Air Mobility 
Cranmand's ( AMC) Phase I report, the CRAF program is currently lacing a "perfect storm” due 
to the depressed commercial passenger and cargo charter markets, consolidation and reduction of 
U.S. air carriers and their Heel.s. reductions in military airlift requirements, increased organic 
capability, and a lightening of U.S. Government budgets. Ihe Phase I study determined that 
these events will significantly impact the future of the CRAF program and this report (Phase 2 ) 
outlines the program changes IX)D will adopt in order to maintain long-tenn readiness capability 
at the best value for the U.S. Government. 

Some of Ihese adverse conditiorcs arc not necessarily new; however, the full impact has been 
masked as a result of the high operational tempo of D( )D commercial augmentation business 
over the past 1 0 years. Ihe fundamental issue is that maintaining the readiness capability 
afforded by CR/\F will be extremely challenging with a significant reduction of the forecasted 
commercial augmentation business. With budget reductions as a prime U.S. Government 
objective, it is important to note the changes put forth in this report should produce positive 
budget impact. 

Ihrough the cITorts and analysis of Ihe United .Stales 1 ransportaiiim Command 
(USTRANSCGM I and AMC team members aided by oiiLside subject matter exiverts. Pha.se 2 of 
this CRAf- study recommended multiple program changes. When implemented, the selected 
program changes will ensure a coniinuation of a viable CRAF program that is capable of 
aicswering any future requirements while providing Ihe best value and services to the U.S. 
Government. A consolidated list of decisions is us follows: 

• r-liminalion of I0-2-I Stage weighting 

• Retention of the ability ofUS TRANSCOM / AMC to implement a Stage I cap on an 
individual carrier's participation in future acquisitions, if necessary 

• Fsiablishmcnt of a 7-day minimum guaranteed activation period and 7-day notice for de- 
activation for Stage I 

• Fnforcement of reliability standards adjusted In a four-month rolling average w iih a 
threshold lowered to 1 5 cargo mi.ssions jind 20 passenger missions 

• Reduction of the Stage III cap from 1 1 5% to 1 05% of requirement 
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• Relenlion ol’lhe flyer bi)nu.s. which will be cxamineil at a later date U) determine 
necessan adjustments 

• Reduction of Stage 1 requirements to 15 cargo and 16 passenger wide-body equitalents 
(WBI's) 

• Increasing the minimum olTer uf 1 5% cargo / 3(1% passenger to 40% for both 

• I erminalion of efforts to seek delegation of Stage 1 activation authority from the 
Secretary of lycfcnsc (SECDEK) to Commander, US l RANSCdM 

• Hxteasion of Stage III response time from 48 hours to 72 hours 

• Exieasion of the guaranteed daily utilization rate during activation from 8 to 1 2 hours 

• Continuation of the current practice of assigning commercial augmentation charter 
missions by entitlement and pay ing at the Uniform Rate 

• Alteration of the mobilization value point based entitlement to awarding points only to 
carriers oflering more than the one-aircraft minimum to Stage I 

• Institution of tabletop readiness exercises and minimum port activity of regularly 
scheduled commercial cargo missions through designated stateside cargo aerial ports 

• formalization of roles and responsibilities w ithin USI RANSCtyM and AMC down to the 
Director level for all commercial air prt)grams 

• Limitation of short-range international section to narrow-body aircraft unable to meet the 
range requirements of the long-range section 

• hlimination of the Aeromedical l .vucuation segment 

• Assessment of altemalive structures for the fixed Huy 

• Assessment Ofincentivizing customers to provide requirements information 45* days in 
advance by changing the current Special Assignment Airlift Mission discount ptilicy 
thim 30 to 45 days when possible 

• Establishment orpcrfomtance metrics for the predictability and flow of cargo 

• I’ositioning of onsite customer relations personnel for major Defense fransportation 
Sy stem customers 

• Dct elopment of functionality w iihin the Air Carrier Analysis System to capture 
discussion and actions with carriers, with accessibility by US'I RANSCOM. AMf and 
Surface Deployment and Distribution Command (SDDf j staffs 

• tdiminalion of the 60/40 Rule 


•t 
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Introduction 

In March ur20l2, AMC initiated a detailed siudv of the Ihc Mud) was led hy AMC 

with support I'lTitn iiS TRANSC’OM and assisted b>' subject mutter experts under coturact to 
AMC and to the Council tor l.ogistics Research. Inc. (CI.K). 

The study was conducted in two Phases. Ihc Phase I report of the study can be found at 
Appendix C. In the first Pltasc. the cenua! task w as to develop an understanding of the dynamics 
alVecting the air carrier industry and the implications to piepanilions Tor Operation hNDURINO 
FRIiEDOM (OF.F) drawdow n. One of the most noteworthy discoveries made during Phase I 
was tlie significance related to tX)D having access to a number of uircrafi from the CICM' 
curriers through volunleerism. w ithuut lutving to activate the CR/M' or severely ulTecting the 
peacetime business base of the curriers.' 

Phase 2 of Ihc study was aimed at ensuring commercial Heel availability that provides both a 
wartime readiness capability able to meet cargo and airlifi requirements and olTers best value 
serv ices for steady-state peacetime commercial augmentation. The CRAP carriers, whether 
activated for the wartime ntlssiitn or participating in peacetime commercial augmentation 
business, are a vital component of AMCs airlift capability. Ihcrcfore. Ihc study team actively 
sought carrier inpul through one-on-one interviews, w ith 19 of 28" carriers chixising to 
participate. In order to seek completely unvarnished carrier opinions, inlerv lew comments were 
"not for allribulion." Ihe interview question set used for the interviews is at Appendix U. 

Ihc Phase 2 Study objectives arc to structure an enduring CRAP program which; 

• Provides surge capacity to meet short notice warfighter and contingency requirements 

• l-.ncouniges participation Ihrtnigh meaningful incentives 

• Is scalable to meet future requirements 

• Is designed to adapt to lluctuations of commercial markets 

• ()ptimi/es internal management and operations 

• Continuously improves efticicncics in planning, scheduling and execution 

Ihe study methodology involved forming mulii-funelional teams to analyze various aspects of 
the current CRAP prognun. including changes made during the last several contract periods. 
During several months of analysis, the teams identified cxisiing program issues and. in response, 
developed multiple coursc.v of action (COA) which were examitK'd and evaluated. Suggested 
COA were refined, analyzed, and reviewed to include the policy and legislative implications 
inherent to each. Ihisproeess led to a number of recommended CRAP program changes. 

Independent reviews of Ihe modifications were conducted by air mobility and industry experts, 
including a Wall Street economist who provided input and observations on Ihc planned changes. 


' AMC CRAP Study Phiisc I Repr-rt. 1 1 Dcccmhcr :ni2. page C-8 

^ When the interviews were eonduclcd. 28 curriers were partici puling in die CRzVf [wogroin Due to hankrupicies. 
today thciv are 25 curriers" 
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T\\c tndc|)ci)dcnt fcvicwii unanimnuslv conlliiDCii that the chnngcb ‘itippdn the siiid) ohjcciivcs 
und proN idc u ‘iiilulion beneficial (ci bolh govcnimenl and industry. 

Phase I analysis vurilied by ilie Phase 2 study team concluded that the C'Ry\F pmgram must 
navigate through a •■pcrt'eci storm * of conditions and events that w III have signiticani impact on 
Lite pn.)grain as ctitrefiily .struciurcd. Ihesc condiiionj> and events consist of: 

Air carrier Industry changes: 

• Airline industry ct'nsolidiuion over the past several y ears 

• Charter cargo currier restructuring due lovxuridNMJc depressed markets for cargo services 

• Domestic charter passenger market roughly 1 0% of the late 1 99()s market 
Dt)D changes: 

• (he rorecastofu signillcani reduction of DOD commercial augmentation requirements 

• I he severe budget limiuilions on all DOD organisations 

• The increased organic airlift capacity 

Several factors ulTcciing the air carrier industry arc not necessarily new: however, the high 
operational lem|» of D<1D ci>mmerciol augmentation over llte past ten years ma.sked many of die 
effects and any Inijietus for significant change to the CR/\r program. U is the forecasted 
decrease in DOD requirements and budget consiralni.s. coupled with changes in the commercial 
rnarkcL which create the “pcTreel storm.” 

In one ellort to counter the decline in DOD requircmenls. the Commander. OS I R.ANSf'OM 
stood up a CTOss-funciional team, the r.nterpri.se Readiness C enter ir.RC), dedicated to one focus 
area • Pix*seAingReadines.s Capability. The command, in conjunction with coiiiponenu and 
other agencies, ore pioaciively working together to bolster business in the Defense 
T ran-sporlotion .Sysleni <DTS) by implcmcnling operational eftlcicncies lo reduce operating 
costs, and adjusting DTS rates througlt enhanced agile rate-making strategies. Tlte FRC 
c<n>rdinatcs emeqirise readiness initiatives and synchrivni^es readiness efforts by applying core 
competencies, strengthening relaiion.shlps with commcrcinl partners and customers while 
increasing Ihcir business base, and addressing the se;uns between planning und cNccutiun. 

The PRC developed a strategy lo overcome the downiuni in revenue as a result of dccrea.scd 
workload and ensure ciimmcrcial lleet viability. Dial strategy aims to generate new 
r ransponaiion Working C apital Fund (TWCF ) business, e.Npand sen ices to non«DTS customers, 
and implement cflklcncics to reduce operating costs. 

.^5 pan ofihi.vcnon. US TKANSC'OM and AMC leadership established a working gi’oup which 
included industry^ puriners to research business expansion aieas for the CRAF within the D I S. 
Die group reviewed several carrier concerns and focused on areas that could I'e affected through 
policy. Success was found tlirough stitranillning domestic air lender operations, minimi/ing 
foreign cairier usage, and targeting business opportunities within Foreign Military .Sale?,. ’I hcsc 
arc pai'allel efforts and complimcnl the changes outlined throughout this report. 


II 
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1 he approved changes to the C‘RAl- program presemed in this report arc ihe resulr o! a two-phase 
•audy which included an in>dcplh review of the entire program, and the internal and external 
inllucnccs ul fecling il. Some of Ihe changes arc stand alone or independent of the suggested 
program stnicture or any other eltangcs. while others arc inicrrelalcd and dependent oti I'lher 
aspects of the revised program. 

Beytmd the fiindamcnul change that su]>scriplu>n inccniivo slk^iiid he independent of 
commercial augmentation business, the majority ot'thc changes must be tlnali^cd or adapted to 
meet the implementation phin and the acquisition strtiieg> in support of luture C'RA!- contracts. 

Potential positive budget impuctvS include the cost avoidance of not implementing assured 
business, eliminating the co.si associated with the Acromedien) l-Aaciuiiion ( Ai*) equipment 
slt>rugc and maintenance. ci>sl bencnis associated with ni»>re pa'diclablc schciluting, and 
efliciencies gained from Ihe development and use of perromiance metrics and improved 
scJieduliiig. 

It should he staled that during the conduct of this study., there were acquisition-sensitive issues 
and ivoposals that were examined. Because the sensitive nature of thi«c discussioits will remain 
throughout the maturation process ofihese program changes. Uie\ are nut addressed in this 
rcjwri. 

The changes listed in this rcp(.»n. supplied by independent reviews, were avaicd in pun through 
continuous dialogue between government and industr) . I'his priKCss. which included extensive 
analysis and research, lays ihe foundation for ensuring a successful and viable C'KAP pntgram 
for the future. As in the past, gi^semmenl and indusUv will continue to adda‘ss future readiness 
issues lhat may emerge due to business env ironment changes. 

The Civil Reserv e Air Fleet (CR^-VF) 

A unique and significant part of the nation's air inobilitv resoua*es resides in the CIOM . 

Selected ulrcniti from Li.S. airlines, cuniracluallv committed to CRAP, augment LX)D airlift 
requirements in emergencies w hen the need for airlirt exceeds the capubilily of military aircralC 

The CRAI lias two main segments: intemalioriuJ and notional. 11ie iiilemulional segment is 
divided into the long-range and short-range sections. Tlte national segment is cuirenily 
comprised of tlte dome.stic section. Assignment of aircraft to a segment de|>ends on the natui-e ol 
the requirement and the pertbnnuncc clmructeristics needed. 

Ihc long-range international .section consists of pa.sscngcr and cargo uircratl capable of 
traasoccanic operations, fhc role of these aircrali is to augment the AMCs long-range inter- 
theater strategic licet during peritxis of increased airlift needs from minor contingencies up 
through full national defense emergencies. 

Medium-sized ptLssenger and cargo aircraft make up the short-range inicmational section 
supporting near olTshore and select regional airlift requirements. 

lo participate in the inlermilional segments of ('RAP. carrierN must possess en route aulhorilics 
extending beyond the region comprised ol' the LI.S. (including Alaska and Hawaiik CunaJu. 
Mexico. CemrdI America, the Gulf of Mexico, die Caribbean Seii'lslonda. and Bermuda. 

Carriers also must maintain a minimum commitment of 30% of its C RAP capable passenger fleet 
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and 15% ol'its CKAf- capable cargo Heel. AircraU commiueU must be li..S.-registered. meet 
speciHc perloimunce a'quiremenli. and be ssorldwiJe capable. Currierb mUvSl commit and 
maintain at least four compknc crews, comprised of H.S citizens, for each aircran. 

The domestic section i>r Uic notional segment is designed to sotisfy increased OOl) utriill 
reituircmcni.s in tlie U.S. during an cmergcncN. The minimum licet commitmciu in this section is 
1 5% for b»uh pas-senger and cargt» carriers. Similar to the inteniaiionul segment, aircrall must be 
ll.S.-rcgisiercd and meet specific perfonnance requirements. However, the crew requirement Is 
simplified to an ability to meet a minimum pcrlbrmanee specification. Finally, the carrier must 
prni.scss cn mute authorities limited to the nrgion comprised of the t i.S. (including Alaska and 
(Ttwaii), Canada, Mexico, Ceiural America, the Ciulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea/'Ulands. imd 
Rermuda. 

Carriers with aircrufl wlutse performance diws not meet minimum CRAf requirements are i.ssued 
a certilicaie of technical inciigihililv so thc) can still compete for govcntmenl itirliH business. 

To prmiUe incentives for civil carriers to commit aiaTufi lu tlic CRAF prograiti und to assure the 
United Slates of ad(.\[unie airlifi rcsorves. the govemment makes (icaceiime POD airliil business 
availAble to civilian airlines that otVer aircrall to thc C KAf . Hits rcUuionship Ls formalized in 
die C'j'mmcTcial Charter Airliil Services ecmlraet. 

Ilic CRAf licet is arranged in three stages of increasing .sizes,^ w ith those aircrall assigned to 
Stage I also in Stage 11. and those assigned to Stage H also In Stage 111. J his arrangement 
provides tailored packages suitable to support progressively larger requirements. Stage I is st/ed 
for minor regional crises, while Stage II would be used for major theater war and Stage III for 
periods of national emetgency. /Xulhority exists to activate individual aireroft or unique groups 
of aircrall. depending on the demands of the particular contingency at hand. 

Pul ing a crisis, if AMC airlift requirements exceed organic capability and commercial 
voluniccrism. AMC would request the Commander. I'S I RANSCOM to take sicp-s to activate thc 
appropriate CRAf Stage. The Commander. I IS I R-ANSCOM would then seek approval from the 
Secreiaiy of Defense (SlCPUfi to iniiiaic activation. 

Wlten noiltled of calUup. the carrier response time to have its aircrall available foi a CRAF 
mission is 2A to 48 hours after AMC assigns the mission, depending on which CRAf stage is 
activated. Pie air carriers continue to maintain operatuma) eimirol of their aiaratl uini/ing then 
resouix'cs; however, .AMC tasks the aircraft missions, Contracted commercial aircraft providing 
trunsportmion services for the DCP maiiuuin civil status. liKkidlng during activation. 

Safet.s is the punimount concern, and ttumerous checks und balances exist to ensure that the air 
curriers with which AMC contracts alTord the highest level ofsafoi) . Prior to receiving a 
contract, all carriers, passatgerand cargo, mitsi he fully ecrlificd by the f ederal Aviation 
Administration If AA) us 14 Code ofFederul Regululions (Cf R) Part 121'' uir curriers und meet 
the .stringent standards of U.S. federul aviation regulations penuining to commeivini airlines. 
Additionally. u)l carriers ma'il demonsirute tluu they have pn>\ided HLil)sluniiallv equivalent and 
comparable commercial service for a minimum of 12 months before submitting ihcir nftcr to lly 


’ .lolrn PublioifliHi 3-17, Clwpicr t. Pitnmraph 7.tf.fl) 

' 14 C l-'R PAri 121 Operalinj; Kequir«mt;nL>: IXnuintii;. tniJ Suppiunriviihil t)pcraikfn.s 
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for the Defense Dqwruneni. rinullv. prosjwiive carriers must undergo a safety evaluation aiul 
l>c approved In tlie tX)D Coinnteiciai Airlift Review Board. 

A mure deluiled description of the CK/M- program can be found in Appendix A. 

Program Changes 

CHAF l^ntjirmn Core Elements 

The CR AK program traditionally met wartime requirements due to a link between the carrier’s 
commitments of airernh to the wartime requiretnent in exchange for access to peacetime 
commercial augmentation charter husincss. Access to additional less-ihan-plancload (UPl.) 

Don contracts^ also contributed to the air carriers* willingness to commit aircraft to the 
twgram. C uirenl revenues from the commercial augmentation business are sunkient to prov ide 
the incenlite for con iers to subscribe aircraft to the three CR-AF stages. However: the foiecasted 
requirements of nil commercial augmentation business, including the Icss'thun'pUineioad 
contracts, do not prov ide sulllcieni inccittivc to support future CRAF subscription. VVi thorn 
mcKlilkaiion to the CItAF program, full subscription to the CRAF could be in jeopardy. 

TIte current and revised program structures are outlined as fvvilaws; 

CR.AF Praitram Structure 

(’urrenl CRAF 

• Requires signitlcaiu commercial augmentation business to assura full subscri]>tion 

• Commercial augmentation is allocated by entitlement based im aircraft assignment to live 
three stages ofCR/VF 

Restructured CRAF 

• (*KAI readiness (contingatcy / go-to-war) capability independem of commercial 
augmentation (peacetime) 

• t'ommeraia) atigmcniatinn charter bmincss is allocated by entitlement based on aircraft 
ojwignmcm only to Stage I of CR-AF 

• Additional incentives promote full subscription 

Commercial augmentation charter business is that which is offered under the Commercial 
Charter Airlift Services ( oniract- As outlined in the program revisions lhat follow, it w ill only 
he available to carriers who offer aircraft to Stage I above the required minimum aircraft 
commitment. 

Ihc fundtnicnial program change is to provide subscription incentives independent ofthe level 
and distribution of commercial augmentation business. With this change, a low level of 


l.e>vltmn*plat»cload coninwrts incluUe Inlcmaltonai Hciivy wetgbi TetHtm. Citcyory "A'’. W'tirlil Wide lixprcsc 
Oomcslic Small Package Prognuii (or Dutticsilc P-xprexst. etc. 
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commerciul uugmeniaiion charter business would no longer have the pi^teniial to ieo|Wdi/e tuil 
suhscripiion of the CRAI' 

Changes to Frof>nwi Parameters 

Over the lust several yeurs. signiiiaini changes lu the CRyM' program wea* introduced. 

I ’S I RANSCOM implemented several substantial changes to the CRAK pix»gram during fiscal 
jeurs 201 ! ihrougii 2013. 

The following is u list of Uiese changes: 

• Stage weight'' values for assignmettl !o C'RAF were changed tiom 4-2*1 U* lli-2-I tor 
Stages I, II & 111. recognizing the Increased risk associated w'ith Stage I versus the other 
two stages 

• A “f Iyer lUmus'* was instituted to reward C'R Ar-memlx:r carriers that operated non- 
activation missions (0.75 mobility value (MV) points^ eameil for each long-mngc mission 
flown in the preceding 12 months). For rY12. missions flown wiili aged aircrafl earned 
only 0.23 MV points per missiim. and for FYLl Lite bonus foraged aircraft was reduced 
to 0.0 

• Replaced a cap limiting a ettrrier to iu» more than 50% of its fleet assigned to Stage I w iih 
a cap limiting each currier to no more than 1 5% of the Stage I requirement 

• Reduced ^0-dav minimum guarantee for activation U> 1 5«day guanuitee fur all Stages 

• Capped Stage III based on Mobility Capabilities and Requirements Study 2016 (MCRS- 
16) rcquiremenLii (award full MV points to I00“<. of requirement: 25% MV points 
between 100- 1 15% ol' requirement; no MV points awarded for aircruft above 1 15%ol 
rctiuirement) 

• Increased reliability metric from 85% on-limc based on departure to 95% pa.H.sciigcr / 

92% cargo on-iimc based on arrival: reliabilitv incentives in.siiiuted for those exceeding 
98% 

• Replaced the existing 20% long-range bonus applicable to the International l.ong-Runge 
Segment for aircnifl capable ol transporting a productive payload (at least 75% of »\n 
aircratVs maximum payload) to 5,000 Nautical Miles (NM) with a “range lx>nus” 
recognizing an aircrafl's ucliin) ability to transport a productive pay load. 1 he change 
belter incentivized modem, hicl efllcient aircraO, many of which greatly exceed the 
5,000 NM point 

• Instituted a cop of 5% on tile percentage of commissions llial can l>e assessed by a team 
on a menibcr coirler operating a DOD mission 

During Phase 2 of tills study these changes w ere rev iew ed and either retained, revised, or 
deleted. A summary of Ihc results of the review is as follows: 


For osplHitiiihni of ungc weights '•cc page A-4 
fill explanaiiitfi of MV Polnis, sec page A*!" 
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Chun^e retained: 

• Rongc bonus for long range iniemulional aircraH 

• The ff% commission cap 
Changes dcleled: 

• The 10-2-1 stage weight for Stages 1. 11 and 111 
Changes revised: 

• The Stage I limit ofa carrier having nr» more than 15% ttf the Suige I rcituirenicm has 
been revised retaining the ability to implement a cap at an appropriate level in future 
acquisitions, ifneccssur) 

• Revised the cuirem 1 5-dav minimum guarantee for activation and 1 5«day minimum 
notice ordcaciivmitm for Stage I: 

n l!>ctaiU: ITtc sludy concluded dial the Commander. l‘S‘l RANSt OM requires 
ga*ater nexibilily to use Stage 1 us u rapid response surge capability fur .short term 
requirements without obligating the goventntem to an activation peri(*d that may 
exceed du: surge lesponse rcquh'emeni. I^owever. tire operational constraint 
imposed by the new Stage I eonsirucl, described In the section entitled “CRAI 
Stage Slruclurc**. pnivldcs an obvious minimum value for reduced guarantees, 
whicit wil) consist of a V-day minimum activation period and u 7<d;ty deactivation 
notice. Stage II and Stage 111 guiuuiuee.s ofa 1 5-day minimum activation |)eriod 
and a ) 5-day deuctlvaiion ncqicGwill remain unetiangcd 

• Adjusted elements of the reliability metric 

o Details: Cunvntly* the on-iime aniva! standitrd is 02% fur cargo and 05% for 
passenger. I’hls standard Is based on a .^-month rolling average with the 
enforcement threshold con$i.stlng ofa minimum of 30 cargo missions and 40 
passenger missions llnwn within the period. Kecaiise future business levels will 
be insulTicicnt for a carrier to uccuinuluie enough mi.ssions within a 3-month 
window to iieiivaie the reliability perfoniiance oversight system, future standards 
will be biiscd on a 4-monih rolling average, and the enforcement threshold will be 
lowered to 1 5 cargo missions and 2(1 passenger missions. A review of the nilling 
uvenigc period and the tnininium missitin tiircsIuiliLs will be conducted annually . 
Tills w ill more realistically retket the realities of the evimmercia) augmentation 
churtin' forecasi. and better align the pcrfonnunce threshold with the hiwer 
forec:Mt funire business levels 

• Reduced level of the Stage III cap 

o Delaiis: 'I'he ) 15% cap on the si^ce of the Stage III requirement was reduced to 
105% of the Stage III requirement. Recent analysis indicates that a 5% overage is 
sunicicnt to account for the loss ol*an avcragc-st/cd charter carrier Ifom the 
C'RAK pnigram 
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• The Fl>er Bonu:i will he examined at a lu!er date to determine adjustments, if any, 
required to accoitimodutc other programmaitc changes asstKiated with the study 

CRAF Sta^e Structure 

The cuiTont structure of Uic Imcmationai l ong Range CRAT scctiim has three stages, each 
providing tile DOf) with a specitic number i>f aircraft and the capahiiily to respond to u variety 
of contingency and wartime requirements. The number of aircraft required for Stages II and 111 
uiv determined hy mobility nfquircment studies, while the number of aircraA required for Stage I 
arc not determined by a specific requirement. Stage I currently comprises ?(l cargo ami .^0 
passenger Wlitvs." 

Mobility requirement studies will continue to determine the number of aircraft necessary for 
Stages il and 111 to satisfy operational plan requirements. Phase 1 ot'the CKAf study identified 
the loss of a voluntary surge capacity, or "bulTcr**, as the •‘biggest risk to the program.” Jn 
response, Stage I will be si/cd as a rapid rcspon.se licet to luigmcni organic capability as needed. 
Analysis of .\M(* a^spiiascs to meet small contingency' deployment of two brigades or to .support 
Humanitarian Assistance and Disaster Relief (HA dJR) ciVons determined that the minimum si/.e 
of a revised Stage I should consist of IS cargo and 16 pus.sengcr WUls. 

'Hiis change will ensure Stage I isi right<sized to meet future bumnnitariun and disaster events and 
is capable of deploy ing two brigades within seven days. Stages 11 and III will continue to be 
si/ed to satisfy mobility study requiremenus. 

Mandutury Minimum Offer 

In order to meet die changing global environment brought about by the end of die Cold War. 

US TRANSCOM detennined that fuiuix* business incciuives and comraciual agreements between 
the air curricni and die DOD had to adopt. One of those programmatic adjustments was the 
adoption of u new eligibility criterion requiring carriers desiring to join the Intcmaiionul I .ong- 
Rungc Segment ol’C'lt/VP to olTcr a minimum of 1 percent of their suitable licet in order to be 
accepted, litis new minimum level. LiSTRANSC'OM believed, would satisfy “DDD requirements 
for Stage I and most of Stage IP.’* In FY95. the minimum olTer for passenger carriers vvics increased 
to 30% in response to issues mimed to implementation of a CRAH requirement in the OencTjl 
Services Administration ((ISA) City Pair program.*^ 

I'he existing minimum ofler levels present a pnibiem toilay in iltat they do not adequately 
consider changes that hav e occurred within the commercial industry i>r niobiiiiy study 
requirements since the minimum.s worn initially established. While the study team recogni/cd 
that these mandaloiy' minimums are not intended to gamer enough cupucily to meet full wartime 
requirements, they should at a minimum provide for siimc “uccepiable” level, similar to that 
Idenlillcd in die ‘^Os, and do so in die absence of any additional program incentives. Ilie 
problem was particularly evident in the cargo element, where until l*Y05. the W'orld Wide 
T.xprcss ( W WX ) contracl included a requirement for carriers to olTer a minimum of 25% of dteir 


* Hot cxpIniuUon of WBE, sec ponie A-3 

* USTRANSCOM While Piiper on Inceitiives t<)rttte Civil Reserve Air flee! iCRAH. 26 Augiru 1*^2 

® 1.1 Col Jolw KdiUh. Point Pupcr -2? Aug 92 tiSCINCTRANS CRAf While Paper”, TC i5-AA. 2 Nov 94 
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CRAI -copoblc Reel tu the prognim. Onee this provision wiis dropped from the WWX contract, 
the minimum idVer lor carriers participating in both contracts drop|icd back to the 1 5% minimum 
included in the C'RAI- contract. Hased on analysis conducted b> the study team, a new minimum 
maudali>ry ofTcr vviU lie established ul 4tl®''o ol'a carrier’s C'RAI -capabIc ttccl for the 
International Segment. Thi.s will ensiiie the program cait eirectively meet Stage II requirements 
lor hiMh the long-range passenger and cargo elements. 

Acfh'u/ifm Authnrity 

Currently, activation of any of the three CR.Af stages requires SbCObF approval and timely 
nulification of the Secreiaty of Transporlaliott. The activation process is outlined in AMCI ll)-4(»2. 

As u wartime readiness pmgram. the need to ensure a timely response to a small conlingencv is a 
high priority . Historically, the commercial carriers, pailiculariy the chitfler carriers, possessed 
excess capacity sufftcient to support these small contingencies iltrovigh voluniecrism. I lowever, 
with commercial carrier fleet reductions ongoing, this resource is rapidly disappearing. In this 
lighL Ihc study loam closely examined Ihc necessity of shortening the timeline for resptmse to 
these short-notice, small scale contingencies to determine if a delegation of activ aiion autht»rity 
for Stage I front SnCDRI* to ('ommander. I 'STRANSCOM would be of v alue. Ultimaieiy . 
however. It was determined that any reduction in the activation timeline would be minimal and 
was of less imponctiice tliuti the structure provided by the current sy stem. I hervfoa*. it is 
appropriate at this time that aciivaiion authority for nil three stages remains with SRCDRr. 

Acthuttion Ri^sptme Timelines 

In the event of (*RAR aciivaiion, the ( RAR cairicrs arc rei]uired to respond and provide their 
tasked assets w iihin spccitlc timeframes and In turn ore prov Ided certain guarantees while 
activated. Current carrier response times for Stage 1 is 24 hours and Stages II and Ul is 48 liours. 

fo pi-ovide additional lime for carriers to rc-posilion assets during Stage 111 activation. Ihc 
response lime for Stage (II will be uicreased from AR in 72 hours. Tlicre w-UI Iv; no change to the 
response times for Stage I and Stage II. 

Guttruttfeeti Dully i'tlUzution During ActivaTiou 

In ihcaftermulh of Operiilions DHSKRI -SHII-I O SIORM (OS, I )S), u tremendous ctfort was 
undertaken to address 1)00 and carrier coneems regarding program dcticicncies and 
purticipaliivn disincentives. One particular disincentive wa.s the lack of any guaranteed lc*vel ot 
utilization for the activated c<.>mmcit:ial aircraft, some of which liad been pulled from revenue- 
generating commercial operations and sat idle, farriers rightfully complained that the l>f)0 had 
taken their uircraU, failed to ulili/e them, and prevented the carrier from pulling them into 
productive use in commeraial operations, in order to u.ssuage concents on this unacceptable loss 
of pmduciivity. ! iSTRANSf'OM implemented a guaranteed pttymeni of 8 hours per day for each 
uclivaled aircnih. whether it (lew or no!.*' 


" UCol JoUm RuuUi. Peim Pupen Reserve Air Fleet (C’ltAP) Pntgtwti Clwngcs". TCJ5-AA,2 Nov 'W 
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Sini.'c the implementation of the minimum utilization guarantee, the aviation indusirv anti 
equipment have teen Mlgnincanl incieases in etlfieienc} and capabilit> , causing llte 8-hour value 
to become insurtleieni to adequately eompen.sate the air carriers for their aircraft. Based on 
amilysis conducted by the study team, the guttranleed niinimum daily utilization will Ik increased 
to 1 2 hours. 

Coninivn-iat Augnientatimt C/iarter Bushiess Mtocathn 

Today, commercial augmentation charier hti.sincs.s. both lixed and espaiision. is allocated by 
entitlement btised on .MV points and priced with uniform rates set by the government, utilizing 
carrier provided and government available cost daiti.'^ I he carriers tnay buy and sell the VIV 
points, providing an opportunity for carriers with fewer MV poinus to increase their elTective 
.slain; of cntitlumunt to comincicial augmentation cluirter biKtiness. 

Kes|sinding to industry input, fixed and expansion-huy business will he distributed similar to 
today 's process, relying on MV points and uniform rates. However. MV points will be earned 
only by carriers olVering more than the mandatory minimum number of aircraft to Stage I, If the 
mimdutory Stage I minimum is one aircraft, any carrier that ofters two aircraft for Stage I 
assignment (and has provided the minimum 40% of their CRAT-capable licet) will earn VIV 
points on all of its Stage 1-ussigned aircraft, l arriers wishing to increa.se their share of business 
in relation to other cairiers can otter additional aireraft to Stage I. Acceptance of these Stage I- 
volunteered aircraft will be at a level proportional to each carrier's Stage I offer. In the case of a 
carrier possessing only one C'R AF-ctipable airenifl. once it is assigned to .Stage I the carriet w ill 
be considered to have fulfilled the requirement ul ottering above the Stage I minimum. 

Ciimpensation uni/ Ini unllws 

Today, carriers w ho eomtnlt aircraft to the CRAI- program receive compensation for their 
creiimitment by either tly ing commercial augmentation charier missions or by receiv itig 
commissions tor "selling’' their btuiiness entitlement, calculated as MV points, to other t'RAl 
carriers who wish to tly these missions. Carriers also receive compensation through punicipiitiun 
in various Icss-ihan-plane-load tl .l’T t contracts which for legacy carriers and integrators provide 
die bulk oftlie monetary incentive IbrCRAf participation. The posl-OtF forecast indicates tliat 
revenue from commercial augmcntalion charier hminess. and resultant commissions, will he 
well below pre-OCT levels. 

Cunent budget coit.sU'aints will also impact LtSTR.ANSCOM / .AVIC flexibility to inccnlivize 
C'RAI carrier puriicipntion. 

Several approaches to enhance the compensation incentives were evaluated in this study and new 
ones should Ik considered in the future to incentiviz.e continued carrier panicipalion. Any 
.strategy selected must .support full subscription to meet mobility requirements at best value to the 
li..S, Oovcriiment. 

CR-AI- Assured Business authorities exist in Title It) of the U.S. Code. .Assured Business would 
prov ide carriers a level of guaranteed business Utat if not llown during the contract period would 


lu 
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rvqiiirc ihc govcmmcni make good on the guarantee. U.STKANSC(!)M is exploring the um; ol 
smaller taigcted incentives primtirity rcH;used on obtaining additional commitment of aircnil\ 
above minimum C'RAF membership requirements that may be necessary lo reach mininuim 
vvartlghter requirements. 

The study team explored the need tor legislation such as a ‘*curgo preference" lav. similar to that 
used in the sealift industry' which would (hcorelically bring in more business fur the CRAF 
carriers but at unknown costs to the government and with unkmiwn difficulty in implemenunion. 
US I RANSCOM has also examined the need for a program similar U> the Maritime Security 
Prognim (MSP) u.sed to maintain reoilinc.ss of the US scnliR industry. The conclusion was 
reached thalexen if such law's could be enacted in the near term, they are not needed at (he 
present lime and might be counler-piXHluctivc if the air industry came Ui rely on subsidies from 
(he government instetid of remaining competitive on a global scale. 

Future mceniivcs for CRAF participation will include LPL contracts and commercial 
augmentation charter business. Additionally, efforts continue lo identify, develop, and provide 
other business opp*inuniiiej to the C'RAF carriers. 

Maintaining C'ltil' Readiness 

Maintaining CRAF' readiness is currently accomplished through carrier pailicipation in 
commercial augmentation charter missions during peacetime. Ttiese mission.s ensure air carriers* 
planners and crew personnel remain Fimiliar with AMC prtKcsses and procedure*^, while 
sustaining FXfO personnel familiarity with handling commcanul aircraft. 

The foa'casi of peacetime passenger business is sulTicicnt to maintain reudinc^ss of the C'RAF 
passenger capability, however; the forecast of commercial cargo augmentation charter 
rcquiiomcfiLs indicates that there will be insutlllciciU peacetime business to maintain a CRAF 
cargo readiness capability. 

enacting a minimum mission .schedule and conducting tabletop e.vercises will pn.'serve the 
carrier capabilities essential to maintaining C’RAF readiness. Annually, the AMC'/CC’ will 
dctcnninc a minimum level of commercial augmentation charter business required to support 
maintaining enterprise readiness. Appnjpnme USTRANSCOM. AMC. and 6(S AtX' (TACO 
personnel will conduct tabletop aclivuiion exercises with earners during the regularly scheduled 
CRAF Carrier Readiness Visits. 

If the forecasted passenger business levels change and arc no longer sutTicient lo maintain 
readiness. AMC will identify minimum passenger airlifl requirements for the future. 

CRAh' Management Organization within VSTRASSCOM and AMC 

This study ideniitled that o level of currier confusion exists as to the management responsibilities 
between USTRANSCOM and AMC, Also found was the presence orinienial issues that 
inhibited staff ciHirdination and action. 

USTRANSCOM and AMC fonnaii/ed a working group to -synehroni/e all ctfons relating to 
commercial air programs, including CRAF. T1iis group is active and has signincantly enhanced 
coordination and communication between USTRANSCOM and AMC. 
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In an elTon lo eliminate canlia>ion for imiuslry and clearly deiine aulh<iriUcs. I F RANSC UM 
iu»d AMC will tbmiiili/e roles and responsibiliitcs down lo the DirecUir level Ibr all conuncrciol 
air programs. 

.Vei^wt'Hfv of CRAF 

Kcecntly, llK CRAh program consisted ol three scgjncnis: an Iniemnlionul segment, containing a 
long- and .shon-runge seelioiL the National segment containing a dome-siie and Alaskan section, 
and the AR segment. Hacli segment provided a unique capahilh) ihal the DOD could cttll upon 
in an emergency . 

riiere will be no changes to the long-range international and domesiie sections, us validated 
requirements exist for both. However, the short-range international scciiitn will be limited to 
narrow-body aircraft unable to meet the range requirements of the long-range seclitm. Limiting 
the shon-ningc section lo nairovv body aircrah will allow access lo a better tailored licet to 
support various short-range requirements. Other aircruri ty pcs may be considered lor assignment 
provided there is a compelling need by the government, such as a shonfall to the requircntcni. 

A requirements review of the Maskan section was completed by I ’S I RAN.SC'dM, V tS. Pacific 
Command and ILS. Northern Command. Contingency Plait analysis indicated there is no 
requirement for the .Maskan .section. Accordingly, the Aln-sknn Charter Sens ices Performance 
Work Statement has been modified by liS lRi\NSCOM to remove the CK/\F element from 
contractual language cirec(i\c w ith the h Y 1 4 eoniroct. 

An a.s.sessmcm ofcxisiing comingeney plans indicated eun'cnt acromedical cvncuailon 
requirwienis can he met without the CRAF program’s Af segment. The AF requirement cun be 
suiisfied by oiganie airerafi as AF cupubiiity has increased through the purchase ofl.itler 
Stanchion Augmentation Systems and other hardwaa* used to equip organic oircrafi to support 
AH configurations. Also. At pledged commercial aircraft have undergone cabin upgrades by 
their carriers, thus making lliese aireruti noncompliani w ith At Supplemental Type Certificate 
requirements. Tlicrctbrc. elimination ot the At ('R.AF segment will be efioctive with the FV15 
contract. 

FItixibUity in Cargo Planning 

Do'clup Alternative Structurc.s for Fixed Buy 

The cuiTunl conlnicl siruelurc may require more ricxibilily to respond lo changing conditions 
(l.e., itHJay, the Fixed Buy supp<.ins only knotNn Point A-io-Poim B requirements). 

I'SI R.ANSC'OM and AMC will assess the need for and use of alternative structures for Ihe Fixed 
Buy. iliis may provide carriers a more stable business horizon and greater flexibility for 
application of commercial augmentation to b!K A(K' ( 1 ACC) requirements. 

Increasing Predictability of Cargo Requirements 

Incentivize F.arly .Submission <45+ Days) of Customer Requirements 

Farlicr submis.sjon of customer requirement.s would permit enhanced scheduling for 61 X AOC 
( J ACC ) and CRAJ carriers, pntmoie a paradigm sliifi for planning lo optimize operations, and 
reduce the risk u» the govemmem on long-tenn contracts. If customers were incemivized l(» 
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prtn ide requirements lUnher in advance and to follow ilicir pivdcicmiined and agreed up^m 
deliver)' schedules. \ ^STRANSCOM tuid AMC could he more clficlent allocating airlift and 
pnn'idc better service to their customers. 

ImplemeniAiion requires additional analysis and consideration ol'changcs to the (mnsportaiion 
and hilling sssleim' data elements and processes, and development of mechanisms to valiilatc 
und identity cargo arriving as predicted. 

l ollovvlng analysis and determining financial impacts to the I) I S. US I'RANSC'OM and AMC’ 
will consider ineenfivlying customers to provide rcquirenietiLs inibrmaiitm 45-f days in advance 
h> changing Utc current Special Assignment Airlift Mission (SA/\M) discount policy from 30 to 
45 days sslicn pt^ssihlc. 

K.stabliKh Performance Metrics for Predictability & Scheduling 

1 he enterprise proces»cs of alltx’uling. schcvluling und executing airlift missionn ore complex, 
und multiple nodes are involved, Process iinpix>vcmciit can be achieved through the 
eslnblishment and implementation urvvell'Craftcd. appropnalcl) applied :md continual!) updated 
metrics covering the process from initial entry of cargo or passengers into the DTS through to 
final delivery . ImplcmcnUlUm will prtn idc an element of value to ciwlomer and s) stem 
operators, funn u basis for assessing and monitoring serv ices pnwided. and establish a common 
criteria for measuring performance and ideiitilying opponuniiies for improvement. 

USl'RANSCOM and AMC will dcvclt>p and cslahli.sh perfirrmancc metrics for predictability td 
requircincms and airlift scheduling by vvorking with indusuy and apply ing industry best practices 
such us Utc Supply Chain Operations Rcrereuee Model, as well as uillUing. defining ^uni 
assigning data collection roles and responsibilities. I*his will ensure suggested metrics are built 
in concert w ith stakeholders, encourage communication, and promiMc the streamlining of internal 
processes Ihul arc beneficial to evcrv'onc involvcd. 

Offer Onsite ( uMomer Relations Personnel to DTS ('usioniers 

Major 1)01) distribution centers lack onsite DO!) rcprcsentiUive.s who have expert knowledge of 
the i)'l S. Onsite cu-stomer relations pcisonnel can assist customers with finding s«>lulions and 
understanding (he customers' cargo requirements, businesti moiis ulions. fiscal and legal 
constraints, limiiaiions. and objections, 

Onsite representatives would draw upon indu.slty best practices, build enduring customer 
relation.ships and provide immediate ossksiance and expertise for transportation solutions. Iliis 
offers un element of value to the customer and ensures elTiciencies which lead to a customer's 
better imdcrstonding und use of (he DTS mid opiimi/ation of transportation modes and poicmiul 
cost .savings. 

I'STRANSCOM will evaluate the major IK)I) distribution centers to determine the most 
elVective and efiiciem imptemenuition of the customer Kciaiions Personnel concept. 

C 'entrai ConwmnicalionK CapahiUty 

currently, no universal ly-acccssihlc capability is formalized to capture the ongoing and mutual 
discussions and inlcraction.s between I 'S i RANSCOM. AMC'^and the LfS. Army Military 
Surface Deployment and Dtslributiim Command (SI)DC) in regard to the air carrier indusliy . 
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Informution captured ccmntlly could Poster clTective communiemions by coordinating 
infomialion galhcrttig Tor access by iippropriale Govemnienl personnel ond provide a historical 
database to query as needed for relevant discussions and data points. 

AMC will develop iunctionaltly within the Air Carrier Analysis System to capture dlscussion,s 
with accessibility by USTRANSC OM, AMC and SDIX" staffs. 

MIMU Rule" 

The Rule's purpose is to encourage carriers to maintain a diverse customer base by requiring 
CRAI' carriers to cam more than of their block hours frt'm other Ilian IWD business. This 
prevents an overrcliancc on the tX)l) and in turn allows curriers to weather both high and low 
workloads inherent within the military. Bnforcement of the Rule can he waived on a case by 
case basis by the Commander, US IRANSCOM. with waivers reported to the OITicc of the 
Secretary of l.)ef(mse (OSI')) Most recently, enforccnieni of (he Rule has been suspended from 
I'Y 2010-21)14 because of changing commercial market dynamics. 

Rationale for the 60/40 Rule was concern for safety, carrier health and the need for an available 
.surge capability. The safety concerns have been reduced through the Commercial Airlill Review 
Hoard oversight process, enhanced FAA regulations and inspections and audit programs. 

Carriers generally expressed, and (lie study supported, a view that carriers should be responsible 
for determining their business distribui ion levels and making their own business decisions. The 
redefined and speeincally si/.ed Stage 1 supports the prcscrvuUun of necessary surge capability. 

USTRANSCOM will terminate the 60/41) Rule clTeciive in FY 16. 

Summary 

Farlicr in this report the objectives listed as essential to a revised CR.AF program were: 

• Providing surge capacity to meet short notice warfighter and H.VDR requirements 

• Bneouraging participation through mraningful incentives 

• Scalable to meet future requirements 

• Designed to weather the ebbs and Hows of commercial nrarkcls 

• (>ptimi/mg internal management and operations 

• Pursuing efficiencies in planning, scheduling and e.xecution 

I he actions listed in this report coupled with continued govcmineni and industry dialogue will 
lay the foundation and provide a productive path towards ensuring a successful and \ lahic CRAI 
program for the future. A consolidated list of decisions is us I'ollows; 

• Elimination of 10-2-1 Stage weighting 


" l or tuldilitinal inihrmaiKm on the 6u'’tU KuJe. see page A-H 
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• Reienlion of the abilii> of L’STRANSCOM / AMC to iniplenieni a Stage 1 cap on an 
imlividual carrier's participation in liiture acquisitions, if neccssur> 

• r,siahlishmuni of a T-day minimum guaranteed activation period and T-day notice for de- 
activation for Stage \ 

• enforcement ofreliabillty standards adjusted to a iour-month rolling average with a 
threshold lowered to ! 5 cargo missions und 20 passenger missions 

• Reduction of (he Stage 111 cap from 1 15^^ to I05'^/'o of rcquircriKmt 

• Retention of the ilyer b^nius. which will be examined at a later date to detemhne 
necessary adjastmenis 

• Kcdiiclion t»f Stage I requirements to 15 cargo and 16 pansenger 

• Increasing the inininiutn offer of 15% cargo / 30"^ passenger to 40% for bollt 

• 1 enniikiiimi of efftn'ls to seek delegalU^n of Singe I uctivulion authority from SECDf:! ' to 
C'ommajidcr, US IRANSl'OM 

• Extension of Stage 111 response time from 48 hours to 72 hours 

• Extension of the guaranteed daily ulili/tilion rate during activation from 8 to 1 2 hours 

• Cemlinuution of (he current practice of assigning commea'iul augmentation charter 
missions by entitlement and paying at (lie I’nifomi Kate 

• Allerulion of MV point bused entitlement to awarding points only to carrienj offering 
more than (he onc-aircrart minimum to Stage I 

• Institution of tabletop readiness exercises and minimum port aciivit) of regularly 
scheduled commercial cargo missions thnnigh designated stateside cargo aerial ptviis 

• ^•■o^mulizalion of roles und responsibilities within l’STTl-\NSCOM and AMC down to the 
Director level tor ail commercial airpn)grams 

• Limitation of shon-ningc international section to narrow-Kxlv airerart unable to meet the 
mnge requirements of the long-range section 

• riiminaiion of the AT segment 

• Assessment of alicmmivc siruciures for the I- ixed Huy 

• Asscssincnl td incentiviying cusUmicrs to provide requu’cmenLs infonnatuKi 45* duys in 
advance by changing the euiTcnt SAAM discount policy from 30 to 45 days vvlwn 
possible 

• Establishment of performance metrics for the predictubiliiy and How of cargo 

• Positioning of onsite customer adaiimts personnel for major DTS customers 
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• Developmcnl of functional it) w ithin the Air Carrier Analysis Sy stem to capture 
discussion and actions with carriers, with accessibility by I S I KANSCOM. .\MC and 
SDRC stalls 

• Rliiniiiation of the 60/40 Rule 

The CRAT Iras been a vital component of lltc I )S mllimry's response capability for over sixty 
years, prtwiding the assurance ofaugmentation to DOU's organic airlift fleet in times of national 
need. I'hrough the years, incremental changes were made to adapt the program to current times 
and conditions. Today's dy namic and increasingly cotnplex economic and naliunul security 
arenas call for an in-depth look at the prtigram to ensure the CRAI program's long term viability. 
Implementing the changes recommended in this study will best posture the partnership between 
CRAT ciuriers and the IK)1> for a suecessful future. Industry feedback w ill always be carefully 
considered to address readiness issues that may emerge due to an ever evolving business 
environment. Maintaining this healthy dialog with industry is necessary and will continue in the 
future to ensure the CR.\f- program remains u viable, capable and ready national asset. Lastly, 
this study does not conclude enduring cIToris to strcngllien the CK.\i' program; rather, it is a tool 
to continue exploring the full .spectrum of options and incentives available. Tllis can include 
framing future policy' and other alternate measures that ensure a viable organic ajid commercial 
Heel ready to meet the Nation's security demands. 
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Appendix A 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 

This appendix explains the hislor>’ and salieni eharacterislies nf the CRAF pra|;raiii. It is 
prov ided to give eontext to readers of the report w ho may not be immersed in the 
background and events leading to creation, implementation and updates to CRAF. 

CRAF Background and History 

The Civil Reserxe Air Fleet (CRAF) is a national projnxun, hiised on the Defetise I’roduclion Act 
of 1950 and lixeeutivc Order 12656, to ulili/c airlift resources of US air carriers in support of 
Department of Defense (IK)I)) airlift requirements in a national security situation.''' The CRAF 
provides a significant addition to organic mobility rcsouivcs thmugli the inclusion ol" selected 
airemft from the IJ.S. air carriers contractually committed to the CRAF. riicse augmenting 
resources are activated in time of need when the airlift requirement exceeds the capability of 
military aircraft. 

Ihe history of the CRAF dates back tnore than 60 years. In 1958. 1’resident l•iscnllo^vcr. in 
response to numerous congressional reports and committee hearings related to requirements for 
military and commercial aia'raft. directed the Sccrelaiy of Defense (SF.CDFF) to review 
potential military/commereial tics in support ofDfdD. fhe study was to "include a review of 
possible Military Air Transport Scivice (MATS)'® duplication of commercial enterprittes, 
keeping in mind tlte military's need for worldwide combat mobility and realistic training as well 
as the economic use of the peacetime airlift by-product".'" The final report, approved by the 
National Scctirily Council, entitled •■'Fhe Role of Vlilitary .Air I'ransport Serx ice in I’cacc luid 
War” was published in 1 960. Included in the report were nine presidentiaJly approved courses ol' 
action that would shape M.A IS for the next 20 years, flic nine courses of actions arc found in 
Attachment I. 

Ihe US National Airlift Policy was revisited during the Reagan Administration. With the urging 
of the Military Airlift Command (MAC), the successor command to MATS, and Ihe new unified 
command, the United States I ransportation Command ( flS TRANSCDM ). our national policy 
was updated by National Security Decision Directive 280 signed by Presiilcnl Reagan on June 
24. 1987 and is found in Attachmem 2 of Appendix ,A. Much like the Presidential Directive of 
1968. Ihe new National Airlift Policy included nine policy guidelines to rne'et airlift requirements 
in petice and war. 

"Ihe Role of MA IS in Peace and War" and the subsequent Presidential courses of action 
provided a Presidential seal on how to develop and employ strategic airlift forces, fhesu 
decisions codified that CR.AF participants would now be a partner to the DOD wartime airlift 
capacity and participate in military business in peacetime. 


•' AMLI 10-402. 17 Nnvemher 201 1, Page I 

'*Thc Mililiir) Air I ranspoil Service tMA I S) was the pn;curs<ir organi/aiion Uwl hccanic the Military Airlilt 
Cuiimiana (MAC) in tlw 1960's and the Air Mohilltv Coinnwnd I AMC) in 1992. 

Charles f. Miller, tl Col, Airlilt Ooclrine, (Kcscuivh fellow. Airpower Research Insiiliile. 1988). Page 272 
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Some of Ihe more significant components of the C’RAI' program follow; 

C'RAF Member Requirements 

There are several conditions that must be met before a carrier can become a CRAf member;” 

• The carrier must be an Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) Part 121 carrier 

• The currier must be approved by the Commercial Airlift Review Board 

• The carrier must have one year prior equivalent uninterrupted service to the commercial 
sector before oftcring that service to the 1X)D 

• Minimum international fleet participation levels are 1 5 % for cargo carriers and 3(1% for 
passenger carriers: minimum national fleet participation levels arc IS% for both 

• I'he international fleet participant must be U.S.-flagged and capable of lU hours per day 
utiliaaiion rate 

• Carriers in the international segment must provide four flight deck crews per aircraft 
accepted. Carriers in the national segment must provide sufficient crew personnel to 
enable at least 1 1) hours per day utili/ation of each aircraft. Crew s may not be 
encumbered w'ith any military commitment and must he U.S citizens 

CRAF Segmenis 

I'he CR.AF program has consisted of three segments; an International segment, containing a 
long- and short-range section, the National segment, containing a domestic and Alaskan section, 
and the Aeromedical evacuation (Al:) segment.'* lurch .segment provided a unique capability 
that the DtlD could call upon in an emergency . 

File assigianenl of aircraft to a segment and section is determined by the type of requirement and 
the performance characteristics needed. The airlines crvntractually pledge aircraft to the various 
CRAF segmenLs, ready for activation when needed. 

Mobility Value (MV) Points 

In IdfiO, Ihe Reed Committee Report*'' recommended that business be awarded to commercial 
carriers based on their conuibution to CR/\F, mixiemization plans and financial status. Flow 
CRAF business would he awarded was the probable trigger for the MV point sy stem which was 
instituted in 1062. While the sy stem has undergone numerous changes in the intervening years, 
the M\' point system remains the method that Air Mobility Command (AMC) ases to detemtine 
aircraft capability and lo influence CRAF participation and fleet mixicmizalion. 


'■ AMCI tu-to:. Para. 2.23. 17 Novv-oibcr Ml I 
” Ibid, I>ara.2.l3.*and2.l3.7 

'"Charles F- Miller. l.lCol. Airtilt Doctrine. tRcscarch Fellow. Airpower Kcscarch Institute. IVItH), Page 274 



MV points are a relative measure oflhe value that DOD places on eonimereial aircralt Tor 
meeting wartime requircincnts.^' MV points arc based on the range, payload, and preduelivc 
utilization rale of aircralf compared to the baseline standard. 

MV points iuv computed from aircraft performance data submitted by carriers. These data are a 
pan of each canicr’s pmposal submitted in response to US'fR/XNSCOM's solicitation for airlift 
services.*' Individual aircraft data sheets are assessed by AMC to detennine nmge. payload, 
block .speed and other perfomiance criteria. 

Although MV point credit is computed for all aircraft accepted, only the interaational .segment 
makes use of the data for the allocution of business.^ 

.Aircraft assigned to the international long range section must have a minimum range of J,.''(Kl 
NM. fhe range requirement for aircraft in the international short range section is 1.500 NM. 
.Aircraft must also be transporting at least 75% of its maximum allowable cabin load while 
meeting these range requirements. 

Initial steps in Utc MV point calculation formula detennine a capability tor each aircraft 
expicssed in Million Ton Miles (M'TM) for cargo aircraft and Million Passenger Miles (MPM) 
for passenger aircraft. ITiis M'TM or MPM is then divided by the Ml'M or MPM of the baseline 
standard. The result is the detertnined Wide Body Equivalent ( WBTi) for each aircraft 
ofl'ercd. The lumntia provides an accurate representation of the captibilities of the various 
aircraft models offered to the C’RAF. Ihc below table provides the approximate WBT.s for 
several common commercial aircraft types; 


Tahic I 

WBFl fttr C'(mitii»n CRAF AiriTtifl 


Wide Body Equivalents (WBE) 

Airciulf TVD& 

WBf 

Careo 


B-74M00 

IcOO 

6 747-400 

L39 

B-747-8 

ita 

MD-U 

LOfi 

Frtivnig! 


B 747-iOO 

LOO 

B.747-400 

aw 

B-777-70a 

a76 

B767 

a63 

Asl30 

0 74 




Source: IIOAMC A3HC 


AMCI UW(»’, Section ZV. 17 November 20\ I 
’’ C'mnmercial Clianer Airlift Services Solicluuioti, Para. I 4 
Ihicl.. Section M 
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The total of WBE caleiiluiions provide CRAP fleet capability and are used to ensure that the 
aia^rall accepted in each stage will provide the capability needed to meet war plan i*cquiremcnis. 

MV points are derived from (he calciiluted WBH of each aircrafi b> multiplying by a factor of lit 
(MV point * WBl; X 10). Because the WBE of many aircraft are less than 1 .0. Uii.H action has 
(he etTeci oradju.sting values to include wh(»le numbers. Various bonuses are added to arrive at 
the final earned MV points of each assigned aircraft.^ flic bf>nus applicable to b(»lh the long- 
runge and short-range inlemalional sections is the stage assignment bonus, or “stage 
weights". This bonus acknowledges the carrier risk of aircraft assigned to each stage. Since the 
polcnlial fora .Stage I activation is the most likely, a bonus of 10 times MV points is added to 
Stage 1 aircrufi and a bottus ol'2 times MV points is added to uirerufi in .Stage 11.*^ Additionally, 
(he range bonus is applicable only to the long-range section, it tilili/cs an algorithm to provide 
additional MV points to recognize increased range capabilities while carrying 75% of each 
aircralTs maximum allowable cabin load.^ The range Iwnus ultimately encourages the use of 
newer, more fuel cfTtcicm aircmlT 

A llyer bonus recognt/es Ok importance of a carrier’s purlicipulion in commercial augmentation 
charter support of DOD requirements. Bonus M V points are provided to carriers in relation to 
the number of charter missions performed during a prescribed time period. These additional MV 
points are added to the accumulated MV points (hat carriers receive for subscribing (heir Heels to 

CRAr.-* 

Total MV points for a CRAF participating carrier is calculated by adding the total MV points, 
base and bonuses, canted by each aircrafi accepted from that carrier and any applicable flyer 
bonus. Separate calculations are made for cargo and passenger aircrafi. I he total CRAF Ilccl 
MV point pool is comprised of the total MV points for all carriers who subscribe aircrafi to 
CRAF. As an example, iflen carriers subscribed aircrafi to CRAF and each currier has l.OfM) 

MV points, then the MV point tola! would be I0.(M)0. 

CRAF Stages 

Aircrafi accepted into the international long range section of the CltAF program area.ssigned to 
one of three Stages.*’ 

• Stage f is for is for a regional crisis or small .scale contingency*'' 

• Stage 1 1 developed to respond to a major tlicaicr war 

« Stage III is sized (o rcs|>c>nd to a national mobili/ation or multiple theater wars 


* ' Hnnu>c> vv'crr also computed for aircrafi m ihc Acrnmcdicii) F.vAeiiHtion sccmcni hul not discussed here os the 
AJb. segment is being eh'ininmed. 

** tSTRANSC’OMI 24-9. AluicJinicni Pwra. 2. I ? October 2«l 1 
Ibid., Miira 5 
^ Ibid., Para. 4 

''JP .VI 7. Chapter I.Pani 7.c.(h 

^ JP I '02, Defines coMlin^enc> ns; A siunliun requiring niiliUtry opcralions in rc<iponsc to natural dis;islers. 
icrmniits. subversives, or as oilicr>vi<ic directed b> iipitioprinlc aolhuniy to pnMvet US uiicrcsu. 





As oCOcliiher 2 1 03 llic numhfr of assigned cargo and passenger aireraO by Stage is:"'* 

• Stage I: Cargo 26 Passenger 3S 

• Stage II: Cargo 64 Passenger 108 

• Stage III; Cargo 153 Passenger 235 

Caps apply to two ol'lhc stages. Stage I participation is capped at 15% of the Stage 1 
reiiuirement. The purpose is to ensure Stage I is not dominated by a single carrier and no carrier 
will be unduly alTccled by activation of CRAI- Suige I. The second cap applies to Stage III, The 
total aircrall committed to Stage III may not e.scecd 1 15% of the Stage III requirement. In prior 
years, carriers olTercd aircraft well beyond the rcquircmcnl in order to accrue additional MV 
point entitlement.’*' Additionally, the aircraft accepted above 100% accrue only a small 
percentage of the full MV points per aircraft. 

CRAP Activation 

WTien expanded civil augmenlation of military activity is required, the Commander, 
USTRANSCOM. with the approval of the SliCDPP, may activate any stage, or portion of any 
stage, of the CR/\F necessary to meet the civil augmenlation needed. Once a Stage is activated, 
the spccitlc number and type aircraft called upon within the stage is at the discretion of the 
govemmcni. fhe Commander, l.'STRANSCOM may aclivate and deactivate the segments, 
sections, elements, or indiv idual aircraft within the activated stage, as required.” 

When notifted of activation and assigned a mission, the carriers must respond and pmvide the 
aircraft within 24 to 48 hours. de|iending on the stage activated. Aircraft activated arc 
guaranteed a minimum of eight hour per day utiliiuilion. with a minimum aciivalion pertiHl of 1 5 
days. Curriers must be given a 1 5 day advance notice of deactivation. 

CRAT has been activated only twice since its inception. .A brief summary of the activations can 
be found at Attachment 3. 

Fstablishing the 3Varlinic Requirement 

A basic tenet of the I ‘458 and 1987 presidential airlift guidance was that the OOD was to 
determine the wartime military (organic) airlift requirement necessary to fulfill the warfighter 
need and use commercial airlift to fulfill other than specific organic requirements. Mobility 
studies.’* beginning with the Congrcssionally Mandated Mobility Study (CM.MS) of 1980. have 
been the primaiy method of deicnnining the total airlift requirement and the mix of organic and 
commercial aircraft necessary to meet warfighter needs. CMMS suited a "fiscally constrained 
goal" of 66 NT I'M per day of airlift, of which approximalely 20 MTM of cargo capability would 
be provided by (he CRAF aircraft activated in Stage III (maximum capacity). The mosi recent 
mobility study. MCRS 16. expressed the Stage III CR.'VF cargo requirement at 25 million MTM 


^ AMC fomi 312, Civil Reserve Air l-leel (CRAFt Capability Siimmaiy. I Cletober 20 1 .3 
t iSTRANSCiyMI 24-9. Allacloncnl 3 . Para, b, l.t October 2111 1 
’•AMCI I04u2.l>.vra 2.15. 1 7 November 20 1 1 

” Mobility viudies use the movi ciirreitt versimw rrfJCS and Combarnni Cttinrnander Operation Plans to determine 
aifiirt amt scaliH rcqtiinemcnts. 



per da>. llic stage requirements can also be expressed in WBE. The FY 14 Stage III cargo WBE 
requirement is approximately 1 49 and the passenger WBU requirement is approximately 157. 
while there are 235 cargo and 1 53 passenger airerah assigned to CIIAF Stage 111. 

Teaming 

The Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) allows CRAF panicipant.s to join teams, expressing 
that contractor team arrangements may he desirable IVom both a Govemmem and industry 
standpoint in order to enable the companies involved to complement each other’s unique 
capabilities and to oiler the Government the best combination of perfonnance. cost, and delivery 
for the .sy stem or product being acquired.’’ 1 he primary outcome of teaming as it relates to 
t'RAF has been the pooling of MV points and application of these team points to peacetime 
business entitlement. A form of teaming has been in place since 1992, and currently , there are 
three teams which include all but one of the international long range passenger and cargo 
curriers. Attachment 4 contains a listing of the teams and team members. Each letuti has a 
leader or adminisUator responsible for coonlinating w ith team members and sen es as a 
spokesman for the tctim with USTRANSCOM and AMC. Carrier views on teaming are varied 
and there arc benefits to allocating missions among team members, fhe large scheduled carriers 
and integrators generally do not want to fly commercial augmentation charier missions and are 
conleitl to receive commissions from buyers, predominantly the charter carriers, who want to fly 
this business. 

Peacetime Business 

As a result of their commitincnl to provide wartime augmentation, the CRAl' members gain 
enlillemeni to routine flGiy business (troop charters, cargo missions, etc.).” LltlD pcacelinie 
business olTered througlt the Commercial Charter Airlift .Services Contract is in the form of 
charier missions, this business is allocated ba.sed on the ratio of individual carriers or carrier 
team MV points to the total MV points ofall the carriers. In peacetime, when military 
requirements exceed the capability of the organic .AMC aircraft, the 618 .ADC (TACC) requests 
commeieial augmentation charter services from the CR.AF carriers. Some requiremenus are 
known in advance and arc contracted at the beginning of each llscal year as the Fixed Buy . fhe 
remaining requiremenLs are generated on on ad hoc basis and allocated as Expansion Buy. 

During FA'I2. CRAF carriers flew about S2Ji billion of commercial augmentation chailer 
business for DDD. of which $6X4 million was Fixed Buy. 

fhe CR.AF program’s operational policy fomiulation and contrel is shared between 
l.'STRANSCOM and AMC. I'he purpo.se and intent of CRAF operational policies and 
prttcedures. including incentives, is to maximi/e carrier opportunities to participate in a 
reasonable share of peacetime business t based on the carrier licet MV points compared to the 
MV points ofall CRAF carriers of the same type; cargo/passengcr). .Also important is that the 
policies and procedures attract sulllcient aircraft to meet the full requirements of Stages I 
through III, 


I AW psnigniph 0.602 

AMCI IIMi)2.P,i™. 2.13 I., nNuvciiil<er:oil 
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CRAK Rail's 

Tliciy60 Rcoil Cianmiltcc Report also recummcmleiJ that the DOl) praciircmeni of air 
transportalion be set al liuiff rales approved b) the Civil Aeronaulies Hoard (CAB),’’ Die imenl 
was III provide airlines additional Imaneial intcnlives and to gel M.M'S out of Ihc rate selling 
issue. A version of the CAB rale making proecss is slill in use today. .Negotiated rates 
established by the I ISTRANSCOM Acquisition Directorate (US'IRANSCOM/AQ) are used as 
the eompensaliun ba.sis for commercial augmentation charter business and are the rales used 
upon CRAI activation. 

Other CRAK Business Incentives 

In addition to flying charter airlift missions for the fK)D. CRAf carriers participate in ollKr II. .S. 
Cioveminenl business. I’he level of commeaiul augincntulion business available Ihniugh all 
sources has varied signilicamly from S400-$600M utimially in the late I990’s to over S2B 
annually in the most a-ecnl years. .Additionally, through CRAI membership, carriers gain access 
to the General Services Adminisiralion's (CiSA) domestic and inlcnrational City Pairs individual 
lickcl program and Ihc Domestic Small Package Program (DOMP.X). Only CRAI- carriers can 
participate in the World Wide fixpress ( WWX) program, an inlemalional express program for 
the DOD turd other government agencies. Several additional less-llran-plane-lond ( LPL) 
programs provide additional pcacclime business opportunities for CRAI- carriers. 

CRAK Mission Reliability 

A controllable mission reliability stiuubrd is in force to ensure quulily performance by CRAI 
carriers. I he standard requires a minimum 92% on-time an'ival standard for cargo niLssions and 
a 9,v% on-lime arrival standard for passenger missions. Carriers w ho fly a minimum of HI) cargo 
or 40 passenger missions in a three month period must meet ilie standard or penalties accrue. 

Ihe standard is based on a three month rolling average of missions Down which allows carriers 
who experience controllable delays and penalties to recov er from prior delays. 

Assured Biisiness'"' 

USTRANSCOM authority for assured business iseonlained in 10 U.S.C.. Section 9515. 

Assured Business can be exercised when forecast minimums Ibr the Fixed Buy appear to provide 
insufficient incentives for CRAF purticipalion. Fxercise of assured business would provide 
carriers a higher comraci guarantee than the Fixed Buy forecast. The higher comruci minimum 
cannot exceed S0% of a fiv e-y ear normalized average of total contract business. Prior to any 
contract solicitation. liS FR.XNSCOM will produce a forecast to determine if assured busine.ss is 
required, and if required, what amount of business Is to he giutrunleed. linless extended by law. 
a.ssurod business authority is scheduled to sun.vel on 3 1 December 2020. 

The Ciimmercial Air Traiisportaliuii Quality and Safely Review Program 

Safely is the paramount concern, and numerous procedures are in elTeci to ensure that the air 
carriers selected as CR/\F participants maintain the highest level of safely for DOD passengers. 


Charles E. Miller, l.t CoL Airlifl Docirine. Otescarch Fellow. Airpower Research lasiiiuie. lOgK). Page 274 
'* USIRANSCOMI 24-9. Para, 2.3.13.. l3Uclohcr20l I 



rhc membership renuiremenis annulatei) abi)vc identifies the rigorous standards ’ carriers are 
required to meet prior to becoming C'RAI- members. 

IV safety posture of CRAF members is continutHisly monitored by the EMJD Coinmeroial 
Airlifi Division. Itie carrier’s safety rocord. operations and maintenance status, contract 
performance, financial condition and management initiatives are reviewed formally every six 
monilis and subjected to a comprehensive on-site evaluation every two years, father safety 
surveillance measures include safety prellight inspections of t’RAF carrier aircrall by DOD 
designated inspectors and periodic cockpit observations on operatioiuil flights by experienced 
military pilots. This Division also maintains close cixtrdination with the FAA for the flow of 
safely infonnutiiHi on all Dt^D approved carriers and their assigned airemfl types. 

(i(l/40 Rule 

ITic origin of flic 60/4(1 Rule dales back approximately litiny years when “ini 064. flic Air Force 
decided that it would no longer contract with carriers which worked exclusively for the 
government. These firms, vv hose assets were nearly fully committed to the military in 
peacetime, offered no ability to expand their serv ice in time of emergency. Dve government 
preferred carriers who had additional aircraft and crews available for emergency call-up. 
.Subsequently, carriers had to do a substantial proportion of their business in the commercial 
sector."'* “MATS informed the air carriers doing business with the military that, in tiK years 
ahead (hey would be expected to derive an increasingly larger sham of their air transport 
revenues from commercial sources. The command then introduced a schedule that required 
airlines to meet specific standards in that regard: by fiscal year 1966 they would have to receive 
at least 30% of total revenues from commeivial sources in order to qualiiy for MAC contracts: in 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 40%; and ultimately 60%."’"* 

Flic Rule in its present form requia-s CR/\f carriers to cam no more than 4(1% of their block 
hours from IK)D business. F.nforcement of the Rule can be waived on a case by case basis by 
the Commander. IIS'FRANSCOM. vv ith waivers reported to OSD, The Rule enforcement has 
been suspended from FY 2010-2014 because of changing commercial market dynamics. 

(/ominissions 

In resptinse to Section 103.3 of (he Fiscal Year 2009 National Dcfen-vc Authorization .Act. the 
airlift solicitations now spccily that tciun MV point transfer cosis'eommissions are capped at 
5%.*' The cap defines the maximum amount of MV point transfer ctwls a carrier may be 
rei|uircd to pay when they use MV points from other carriers on the team to gain access lo 
commercial augmentation charter business. The commission cap means that carriers, who must 
boy MV points From team members for access to business, pay less in cimimissions and retain 
more of their earned mission revenue which in turn allows them lo carry van fleet moderni/ation 


” Public Law OS-Mil ( 10 USC 2640) and TOUI 451X1,5.1 

** Theudon.' Joseph L'rnckcl. A llistoiy of tliv Civil Reserve Air Fleet. (Air lixce tlistiiiy & Museums Prvgiout. 
W«), Page 13.1 
” Ibid . Page 117 

^‘'IISTRANSCOMI 24-9. Para, 2.3.12.1.2.. 13 tJeluber 2011; and L nmmercial Clanlcr Airlilt Services Solieilutioii. 
Para. L-<) e. 
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plunb. One complaint consistent among CR/M' carriers is the fact that commissions, regardless 
of the level, arc not considered as cost in the calculation of the negotiated rates. 

Modem .\ircraft 

In accordance with Congressional direction found in the 2009 National Defense .^uthori7ation 
Act. L'STRANSCOM and AMC were directed to provide incentives for carriers to u.sc modem 
aircraft when (lying commercial augmentation charter business. The description of modem vs. 
aging aircraft can be found at Attachment 5. Several initiatives including capping commis-sions 
paid within teams have allowed carriers to retain earnings for fleet modemi/ation. 
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Attuchnwm / of Ap/>encii.x A 

I'he Role of (he Military Air Transport Sersice (MATS) in Peace and War 
I'hc nine courses of action in their entirety were; 

1. I'hat MATS he equipped aitd operated in peacetime to insure the capability to meet appmved 
inilitaiy hard-core requirements in a general war and in situations short of general war. and such 
other military requirements as cannot be met adequately by commercial carriers. 

2. That the modcmii’tttion of MATS hard-core military airlil) capability be undertaken in an 
orderly moruter consistent with other military requirements and in keeping with the objectives of 
prutigraph I . 

3. ITtat MATS routine channel traflte ( regularly scheduled, fixed routes) operations be reduced 
on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial airlift capability at reasonable crtst, and 
consistent with economical and efi'tcicnt use. including realistic training, of the M.M'S capacity 
resulting from the provisions of paragraph I above. 

4. That as commercial carriers make available modem, economical long-range cargo aircrafl and 
as further orientation of MA I S to the hard-core functitm is an'eclcd. increased use should he 
made of the serv ices of .such eommereial carriers. 

5. That with rettpcct to .services overseas and to foreign countries, commercial augmentation 
airlil) procurement policies and practices be belter adapted to the long-range Deptulment of 
Defense Requirement, so as to encourage and assist in sound economic grviwlh. development, 
and maintenance of an increased air cargo capability: there be explored the I'casihility of: 

a. l-.xpanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above to apply to otlier MATS operations in 
addition to routine channel Unfi'ic. 

h. Procuring commercial cargo airlil) only from air carriers, as defined in Section lOI (3) of 
the federal .’\viation .Act of IDS8. and increasing the amount of such airlil) obtained at tariff rules 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Bixtrd us distinguished ftum airlil) obtained through the practice 
of advertising for bids: 

i. Ret(uiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be so moved 

c. I■.ntcring into long-term contracts for MATS irufiic, and 

d. (jiving preference in the movement of MATS IralTic to those commercial carriers; 

i. Who arc elTcetively committed to the Civil Reserve Air I leel (CRAl ) program: 

ii. Whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous to die emergency needs of the 
IX-purtmeni of Defense, or 

iii. Who arc demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire uncompromised cargo 
aireral): and that legislation be sought if ncccasary lo permit accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing considered desirable. 


A-lll 
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6. Thai since llie developmcnl of long-range, economical lurhine-powered cargo aircral'l is 
essential to MA fS modernization and to long-range evolution of a modern civil cargo (leeL 
suitable umuigemcnls should he made for Defense and industiv participation in the eust.s of such 
development. 

7. That loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provisions to insure the immediate 
availabilil) of cargo aircraO converted Ihercbv to meet military and mobilization retiuirements. 

S. That consideration be given to equipping certain Airforce Reserve and Air National Guard 
units with transport aircrafi that miglrt be available from MATS excesses. Iliose Air foroe 
Reserve and Air National Guard aircraft could then serve as augmentation forces for MATS in 
time of emergency. 

9. That the role id' CRAf be re-exiunincd vvitli the objective of insuring optimum elTectiveness 
and res-ponsiveness of commercial airlilt services to the Dep.inment of Defense under all 
condhions.'" 


llic Role of the Mili(ar> Air lra^^pof^ Service in Rcacc and War, IW'O 



AUachment 2 of Appemlix A 

National Airlift Policy 


THEWMirnHOlfSF 
WASHINGTON 
June 24, 1987 

NATIONAL SECURITY DECISION 
DIRECTIVE NUMBER 280 

NATIONAI AIRLIFT POLICY 

The Unit^ Stales' nalionat airlift capability i> pi\>videti from miliuiry and commercial air carrier 
resources. The national defense airlift objective is to ensure that militaiy and civil airlift resources will be 
able to meet defense mobili/^tion and deployment requirements 'm support of US defense and foreign 
policies. Milhury and commercial resources are equally important and interdependent in lire fulfillment 
of this national objective. 

< >ur basic national security strategy recognizes the impitnance of strategic lilL and the need to reduce 
current shortfalls. The broad purpose of (his directive is to pnnidc a rraincwork for implementing actions 
in both the private and public sectors that will enable the US efficiently and elTcctivcly to meet 
established requirements for airlift in IxHh peacetime and in the event of crisis or war. Toward this end. 
the following policy guidelines arc established: 

1 . United Slates policies shall be designed tu strengthen and improve the organic airlift capability of 
the Department of Defense and. w here appropriate, enhance (he mohilizaiuHt base of the U.S. 
Cimtmercial air carrier industry. A U.S. commercial air carrier is an air carrier holding a ccrtiricatc 
issued pursuant to section 401 of the Federal Aviation Actof 1958. as amended. 

2. Htegoal of the United Stales (iovemment is to muinliim in peacetime organic military airlift 
resources, manned, equipped, trained and operated to ensure the capability to meet approved 
requirements for military airlift in wanime. contingencies, and emergencies. Minimum utilization 
rales shall be cslahlishcd within the Department of Defense which will provide ItM’ levels of 
operation and training sulTicieni to reolize this goal. 

J. The Department of Defense shall determine which airlift requirements must move in military airlift 

manned and operated by military crews because of special military considerations, security, or 
bccau.se of limiting physical characteristics such os sue. density, or dangerous properties; and 
which airlift requirements can be appropriately fttiflllcd by commercial air carricra. 

4. The commercial air carrier industry will be relied upon to provide (he airlift capability required 
beyond tiuit avuilabic in the organic military airlift licet. It is therefore the policy of die United 
States to recogni/c the interdependence of military and civilian airlift capabilities in meeting 
wanime airlift requirements, and to protect those natiiMial security interests contained within the 
commercial air carrier industry. 

5. During peacetime, Depanmcni of Defense requirements for passenger and'or cargo airlift 
augmentation shall be satisfied by the priK'uremcnt of airlift from commercial air earners 
panicipating in (he Civil Reserve Air Fleet pnigram, to llic extent that (lie Department of Defense 
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iieicrmincs livii such airlift suitable and rvsp^msivc Id the military rci)uircmcnt. Consistent v^iih 
liic requireiiienl to maintain the prondency and operational readiness of orpinic military airlift, the 
iVpanmcnt of Defense shall establish appropriate levels for peacetime cargo airlift augmentation itt 
order to promote the cfTcctiveness of the Civil Reserve Air I'leet and provide training within the 
military airlift system. 

6. Sht>ii-term airlift capability required to meet contingency requirements which might be considered 
minor surges shall be pnn ided by increased utilization of aircraft in the organic sector, us well us 
by the increased utilization of the commercial air carriers regularly providing service to the 
IX’partment of Defense. 

7. I mited States Ciovcmmcni policies slK>uld pn>vide a framework for dialogue and cooperation with 
ournational aviation industry. It isofpanicular imponance that the aviation industry be apprised 
by the Dcpanmenl of Defense of long-term requirements ftir airlift in suppon of national defense. 

I he Depnrlineni of iXfense and the Department of 1 lansporlalion shall jointly develop policies and 
programs to increase participation in the Civil Reserve Air fleet and promote (he incorporation of 
national defense features in commercial aircraft. Government policies should also support research 
programs which promote the development of technologically advanced transport aircraft and related 
equipment. 

8. The Department of Slate and other appropriate agencies shall ensure lliat international agreements 
and federal policies and regulations governing foreign air carriers foster fair competition, safeguard 
important US economic rights, and protect US national security interests in commercial cargo 
capabilities. Such agencies should alsi> pn^motc among US friends and allies an appreciation of the 
importance of intcrcuntinental airlift and other transp<trtation capabilities, and work to obtain 
Umher commiimcnis from such countries and foreign air carriers in support ofoiir mutual security 
interests. 

United States aviation policy, both international and domestic, shall He designed to strengthen the 
nation's airlift capability and where appropriate promote (he global position of the United Stales 
aviation industry. 

I'he IXpartmcnt of State, the iX'panment of Defense, die IXpailmcnl of Commerce, lire DeparimetU 
of fransporiaiton. the Federal Emergency Management Agency, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration sliall provide leadership within the c.vccutivc branch in implementing these objectives. 

This directive replaces the IVesideniially uppix>ved Courses ot .^ct^on contained In the February I 
Department of IXTcnsc study. The Role of Military Air Iranspon Service in Peace and War. 


Adi 


/s/ 

Ronald Reagan 



Attachment 3 of Appendix A 

Sumnian- of Aclivmions 

During llie Gulf War. both Stage I unci Stage II resources were mobilized. Gn August 17, I WO. 
C'RAI’ Singe I was activatecL I'he Inicmational l.ong Range Segment ofCKAF Stage I was 
represented by 16 carriers who provided 21 cargo and 1 7 passenger aireral). Prior to aclivalkm. 
appro.simalely .10 aircraA had been volunteered by carriers to fly deploy ment missions. 

ITie Stage I aciitatinn plus volunteers gave the Military Airlift Command (MAC) more than 50 
cargo and passenger aircraft for the deployment. Stage 11 cargo aircraft were activated on 
January 17. IWl. Ihc activation provided MAC with access to 17 additional cargo aircraft, 
many of which had already been volunteerecL By the lime hostilities had begun. CRAH earners 
were Hying more than 25 missions per day into Saudi bases. Stage 11 passenger aircraft were 
activated in March as redeployment of forces began. 

In late March. .MAC released all of the non-voIuntccr cargo curriers. In mid-May . the Stage II 
pa.sscnger aircraft were deactivated, and a week later sutYicient volunteers were available to 
deactivate CRAF Stage I. All told, the CRAF carriers flew 5.IS8 missions Irom Ihc U.S. and 
F;uropc to the Arabian Peninsula. The CRAF accounted for 21% of the missions. 64% of the 
passengers, and 27% of the cargo during the deploy ment. During ilic redeployment. CRAF 
carriers carried 84% of the passengers and 4(r('u or the cargo reluming to the U.S. 

Ilte second activation of Ihc CR-AF was posl-9/l I during the lead-up to Operation IRAQI 
FRFF.IXJM (OIF) when CRAF Stage I oflhc International l.ong-Range Pa-ssengcr Section was 
activated. Fhis action provided 47 aircraft and satisfied General Fommy Franks" desire to 
provide a capability to transport up to 5.111)0 personnel per day These aircraft, along with Ihc 
CRAF volunteers already operating missions, were needed to close the forces necessary' for the 
beginning of hostilities. During the period of activation CRAF carriers Hew more than 1.625 
missions, moving 254.143 troops around the world. 


*'O.J. PhippstColonel. USAF. Retired). Task foiec Lndiiring Look Interview ufCotonct David W. Jenscji. 
Livutcnanl Culunet Wesley L. Noldcic Scott Air Force Ouse. Illinois, March 2(M)j. 
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Civil Reserve Air Fleet Teams anil Independenl C'arriers (as ofBI December 2(113) 
ALLIANCE TEAM (4 carriers) 

AMERICAN AIRI.INIiS. INC 

NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES. INC 

US AIRWAYS. INC 

WORLD AIRWAYS. INC- 

FEDERAL EXPRESS TEAM (6 carriers) 

AIR TR^XNSPORT INTERNATIONAL. LLC 

ATLAS AIR. INC 

DELTA AIR LINES. INC 

I liDERAI. EXPRiiSS CORPORA I ION 

POLAR AIR CARGO WORLDWIDE. INC 

MN AIRLINELS. EEC: dba SI IN COUNTRY AIRLINES 

MIAMI AIR TEAM (2 carriers) 

ALASKA AIRLINES. INC 

MIAMI AIR INTERNA! lONAL. INC 

PATRIOT TEAM (9 carriers) 

AHX AIR. INC 

lETBLUE AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

KAI.rn A AIR. LLC 

NORIHERN AIR CARGO. INC 

OMNI AIR INTl-RNATIONAl. INC 

SKY LEASE I. INC 

SOUTHERN AIR. INC 

UNITED AIRLINES, INC 

I INITED PARCEL SERVICE COMPANY 

INDEPF.NDE.NT CARRIERS (5 carriers) 

ALI.EGIANTA1R. LLC 
HAWAIIAN AIRI.INES. INC 
I.YNDEN AIR CARGO. LLC 

NATIONAL AIR CARGO GROUP. INC: dba NATIONAL AIRLINliS 
SOU ITIWEST AIRLINES CO 
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Attachment 5 of Appendix A 

Modern vs. Aging Aircraft 

Modem is delincd using tuo crileriu - linked lo Congressional language: 

1 . Fuel Eifllciencv - rcllecis cost and capability (range) 

2. Age - links directly to aircraft reliability and maintenance costs 


Avg. Fuel Rate* 
(Ton-Mties 
per Gellon) 


Cargo Fleet Modernit 


(Long-Range CRAF Fleet) 



so 4S 40 35 30 25 20 IS 10 5 0 


As of August 2012 Age 


i\*lh 
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Avg. Fuel Rate* 
(PAX-Mile 
per Gallon) 


Passenger Fleet Modernity 

(US Long-Range CRAF Fleet) 



As of August 20U Age 


Notes: Initial dellnition of “modem** ma> be refined to include older aircrall >s ith modem 
equipment upgrades: also, modem is being defined using efficiency metrics versus size/cubic 
capacity . Charts include aircraft types operated by or known to be on order to CRAF- 
participaling carriers at the lime of chan development. 

*Source$: Boeing. PRTM Analysis (Values are calculated based on data from OF.Ms) 
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Appeiniix H 

l'h'4xc 2 Currirr QiiiMtioniiuire 


Plta<Hr i Report: 

The Phus« I AMC CRAf- Kepon is based on carrier views and llu: insights ol'lhc study Icnm 
with particular interest on the ability of the C'KAP to meet Ute drawdown rcquiremenis in 
Atghanisliin 

• What are your ovcroll comments on the Phase I Kvpnn ? 

• Do you have comments on any of the lindings of the report? 

• Do you have comments on arcus of specilic agreement or disagreement with the report 
findings? 

CRAF Post 2UI5: 

Tlic letter Ihim General Ailardicc provided visibility on tlic diminished rui{uiremenis in Ute post 
OFF envmmmeni. It appears that projected business levels may not support (he ciinvnl C'RAI- 
structiire. That said, the requirement for suDlcienl uircruR commilled to each CKAP !vtage to 
meet the Dt)|) contingency and wanime requirements will remain a necessity. 

• ( liven this outlook, what auggestinn.s do you have in these important areas: 

o AUemtilivc prxignim structures? 
o Compensation models? 

0 Participation incentives? 
o Readiness initiatives? 
o Necessary wanimc capacity'^ 
o Contract methods itcmi. etc., rale making)? 

0 The yet to be enacted Public Rule Making process for establishing Rates 

• What would be the impacts on your husmess model, revenue, and schedule of on 
activation of 1, S.aiid lb WBHs? i)o these impaets diminish with time? 

0 Note: Cited WBHs cun he clarified as l>2uircrafl: K«iO aircrafi; and iy>20 uircrafi 

Teaming: 

• Alt wc look to the iiiuirt*. docs teaming remain a valuable featun! of die program for your 
compimy. please cvplotn why of why not? 

« Willi mticli lower business levels projected, do you see the resultant commissiunsus 
snlTicicnt to “pay” for reiuliticss? Comment*? 

• SV liHi altcrnaiivc govcnnnciil/coniruclor relationship models could be considered? F.g.. 
individual contract* for all carriers, joint vauure*. 

• M peacetime uuginei>iaiion flying was separated from aciivauon coinmitmeiiLs. what are 
ytiur suggestions on incentives for activation eomniitmcnts? 


Mobilization \ alue (MV) Points: 
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The current system for distributiim ufcommercial augmentation business is baseil on the MV 
point structure. 

• Given the severely reduced busines.s levels, does the MV point model still provide utility? 
Ifrctained. please idcniily any significant advantages or disadvantages for your 
company? 

• VS'hat alternative methods of business distribution could effectively replace the current 
mclhodologj? 

CRAF Stage Structure: 

fhe current structure with three .stages of increasing .si/e was built to .support wartime 
requirements developed bv Mobility Capabilities Requirements Study analysis of two nearly 
simultaneous contlicts. Based on our new National Military Suaiegy. it is likely that the current 
structure w ill roquirc some degree of revision. In light of this: 

• Are the three CRAF stages still needed? 

• Ifso, vvhat aspects and features of the current structure are iinixirtant from ytHir 
perspective and should be considered for retention? 

• If not. what would be a valid method to eategori/e levels of augmentation need? 

Surge Capability: 

Surge capability allowing AMC to meet moderate, temporary increa.ses in demand Is a “must 
liave". It allows for increased commercial availabilitv witlioui the need to frequentlv activate 
CRAF. 

• What stnictural changes, compensation models, incentives, etc. could be implemented to 
ensure adequate suige capability exists? 

The 60/40 Rule: 

This rule, in some form, has e.xisted for many years and provided benelit in both linaneial 
stability and safety. 

• Does your company currently meet the 60/40 criteria? 

• At projected reduced business levels would your company meet the 60/40 criteria? 

• Should 60/40 be retained in its current form, please explain? 

• As we look to the future, do you have suggestions for an alternative methodology that 
could provide the bencFits of 60/40 in another way? 

Schedule Prediclability: 

It was highliglited during the PhiLse I interviews and in internal discussion that increased 
preilictability in mission .scheduling has the potential to significantly henelii both the DOD and 
commercial air curriers. 


What attributes of predictability are most important to yoin- company and why? 
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• Would it be or \ aluc lo your company if missions were released with uddiiional advance 
notificaiion. but in excliange for this earlier information, some mission specifics, may be 
missing'? 

e> f or e.\ample. do you need to have an exact origin and destination'? Would an 
exact origin and a regional destination be OK? A regional origin and a regional 
destination? 

o .‘Vrc derinitc operating dates required, or would a number of missions per month 
he suiricient? 

• "Regionalizing" missions by carrier has been diseus.sed. Would this concept be of value 
to your company, please explain? 

Future Transportation Business Opportunities: 

In regard to expanding potential future transportation basiness opportunities. DOD efforts to 
provide additional cargo within the DTS are ongoing. 

• Do you have specific examples of "leakage" that should he examined? 

• Do you have specific instances where the DTS was bypassed? 

• What w ould be the impact on your commercial business if the problem of DTS leakage 
was resolved? 

FVI 1-13 Program Changes; 

How would you a.sscss the continued suitability and Ibture impact ot the I Y 1 1 - 1 3 programmatic 
changes'? 

• Stage Weight Value Change 

• Stage I Cap at 15% 

• Stage III Cap at 1 15% 

• Stage I Ciuarantee= 15 days 

• Range Homes 

• I'lyer Bonus 

• Increased Reliability Metric 

• 5% Cap on Commissions 

• Weighted Guidelines 

Business Plans; 

In yiHir business planning do you assign projections or probability of CRAF revenue beyond the 
minimum guarantees in the eonlract? 

Contracts: 

In a downtumed CRAF business environment, would contracts of more than two years duration 
provide added incentive to participate? 


n-r 
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Gaming (he System: 

I’rior to the phase 1 inlcrs iesvs ami during the individual meetings with the C'RAF eaiTiers, 
stories abound abvnil how the CRAJ’ system is "gamed" for individual carrier and team benetil. 

• What behaviors have j our company obscrv cd that appear to be attempts to game the 
system? 

• What salegtiards do you recommend to prevent this behavior? 

{'harter Carrier Questions: 

• What is your company 's near term eommercial business oiitloolc'' 

• Given the information we’ve discussed, will your comivany need to take fleet reductioti 
measures? If so. to what extent? 

• Would you be willing to pay a commission rate abuv e the current 5% to eicsure that 
aircrat) from legacy earriers and integrators arc available to meet activation 
ret|uiremenls? If so. how much above? 

• Is tlicrc any advantage to you to have your own contract if you don’t already’’ 

• Given the significant drop in revenue available to die "sellers’’ how can the government 
ensure the seller commitment to CR.'M’ augmentation? 

Legacy Carrier/lnlegralor Questions: 

• Guring the first round ofC'RAF slittiy interviews you provided your comments on the 
CR.'VI’ requirement to participate in GSA City Pairs, W VV.'L etc. I lav e your views 
changed since those initially expressed? 

• lyuring the initial interviews scweial carriers indicated ihul the llyer "hulfer” tproteelion 
from atiivalion in certain cases) was important 

• W hat steps could be taken to mitigate a reduced biifl'cr’.' 

• Reduced CR.AF revenues equate to reduced commission I'toois. Are there incentives that 
the government could provide to retain the airerall required for activations? 


IM 
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Kxeeutive Summary 

Ihis study of the Civil Reserve Air Pled (CRAl | program was conducled by Air Mobility Command 
(AMC'I with support Irom U.S. rrausportaiion Command ( I IS TR ANSCCIM I and assisted by subjcet 
matter experts under eonlracl to tive Council for Pogislics Research, Inc. (Ct.R). Ilie statement of 
work (SOW) can be found at Appendix A. 

The study is being conducted in (wo phases Phase I supports AMC's effort to easurc that commercial 
airlift forces (which arc supported by the CRAP participating air carriers), in their role of augmenting 
existing organic airlift capability, are prepared to support the drawdow n of forces in Afghanistan by 
the President's deadline of the end of calendar year 2014, (Note: U .S.-flagged air carriers, w hen 
operating missions for the Department of Defeii.sc (DOD) outside of official CRAP activation, arc 
considered volunteer commercial airlift forces augmenting existing organic airlift capability. Whett 
CRAP' is activated, these air carriers become the CRAP fleet, and conduct missions in concert with the 
organic fleet) This report focitses on the international long-range segment of CRAP, which will be 
most impacted by the decreasing businc.ss levels as a rc.sult of the drawdown of forces from 
Afghanistan, and identifies a scries of issues facing CRAP during the withdrawal and for the short Icmi 
follow ing the drawdown. A number of observations arc directly related to the drawdow n period, and 
the periixl immediately following, and require near-term actions to ensure commercial airlift support is 
available when needed to support national interests. 


Phase 2 of die study will focas on maintaining CRAl as a viable program for the lutiu-c to augment 
organic airlift capability and support surge requirements. This follow-on .study will undertake an in- 
depth atialysis of issues identified that eoitld impact the long-leim viability, rclijihility and safely of 
CRAP. 1 he analysis will provide pioposctl courses of action and mitigation strategies to ensure CRAP 
readiness now and in the future, balancing government interests and mandates w ith the dynamics of the 
changing indu.slty . 

Tlic CRAP study effort was guided by two principles. Tlie first principle .seeks to ftillill wartime airlift 
requirements for passengers and cargo not met by oiganic airlift, as reflected in DOD requirements 
studies. Ihe second principle is that, as a readiness program for national security. CRAP incurs a cost 
that must be paid. The challenge in the past and for the futua' is to find the most cost cfl’cctive method 
of meeting wartime readine.ss. 

Study inputs were derived from information gathered from the carriers currently involved in die 
intenialional long-range segment of CRAP. Understanding their views and concerns is e.ssential; 
therefore, we will continue to dialogue with indu.stry through Phase 2 of this study . Another key input 
to the study is and will continue to be a determination of commercial augmentation requirements 
supported by CRAP. Ihis determination is not only to understand the impact of die At^anislan 
drawdow n requirements, but also to understand the commercial augmentation requirements fur CRAP 
in the Afghanistan post-drawdown era. Other inputs were a result of discussions with and between 
AMC and I hSTRANSCOM staff agencies responsible for managing the CRAP program. Finally. CLR 
provided non-biased industry expertise which is not available within AMC atid crucial to being able to 
undersuind the depth and breadth of the information prov ided by CRAP-paniciputing air carriers. This 
approach provides an in-depth look at CRAP at a key juncture in ilw histoiy of the program and 
commercial air industry . 
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Tile CRAF program requires attention due to the combinnlion of reduced churter carrier capacity to 
support surge requirements without activating CRAF. and the impact of the 2014 Afghanistan 
drawdow n and resultant decrease in available huslne.ss for the commercial carriers. .Significant 
inlluences and potential improvements include: 

• Reduction in non-aclivated CRAF revenues lhat piwidc the basis for the compensation, 
teaming, and implementation of CRAI'. 

• Flic capturing of the leakage of CRAF business to other U.S. Oovemmeni (USO) contracts that 
could lessen the impact of reduced non-aclivaled revenues, 

• Reduction in the number of chaner passenger and ctirgo aircraft available to respond to short 
noticc/shnn term surge requirements. 

• Increased apprehension on the part of the .scheduled scrv ice carriers lhat circumstances 
described in this report will require more frequent CRAF activations, thus having signilkanl 
negative impact on their commercial business model. 

• A flyer bonus program lhat initially was well-founded and execuled. hut now . due to policy 
changes and market condilions. requires rc-c.xamination. 

• Scheduling practices and IT enhancements that may require improvemenLs to support 
collaboration and efficiency, and 

• Re-examinaliun and valiilation of the current CRAF piogmm structure and acquisilioit strategy, 
and a delennination whether teams, mobili/alion value points, stages, and commissions remain 
the most prudent and cost effective approach to contractually employ CRAF. 

Ihis study provides recommendations, which can be Found al Ihc end ol each observation in Ihc body 
of the report, or an aggregate list w hich can he found in Appendix H. 
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Foundation of C'RAF 

CRAP, bused upon F.xceutive Order 10219.''’ is a voliintarv. contract-based agreement between the 
f)f)f) and I'.S. commercial air carriers, which pres ides additional airlift capability to augment that ol 
the UOO during times of war or subsutntiallv expanded peacetime military retiuirements.** In 
exchange for this participation, commercial carriers are given the opportunity to t1y peace lime 
missions. lo enter CR.AF. the air carrier must: I ) be a IPS. Ragged. FAA approved Hart I2I air carrier. 
2) apply, and 3) successfully complete an on-site inspection meeting Ihe requirements of 1 0 I.ISC' 2(>4(l. 
and be approv ed by the Commercial Airlift Review Ifoard (CARIi). Upon appnvval. carriers annually 
propose, by U..S. registration number, die number of aircraft they desire to participate in Ihe three 
different stages of the CRy\r program. Information on CRAP segments, the participating air earners 
and the number and type of aircraft assigned can be found in Appendices C. D. and G. 

CRAP is div ided into three progressive stages that can he activated in part or in whole by Ihe I i.S. 

I ransporlulion Command Commander with approv al of Ihe Secretaiy of Defense (Sl-CUPiP). Stage I is 
a committed expansion; Stage II is a Defense Airlift F.mer^ency; Stage III is a National P-mergency 
and also requires approval of Secretary of Transportation.'’ The actual number of aircraft accepted 
into CRAP is decided by AMC based upon wartime requirements. CRAP activation has been initialed 
twice. .Stage I and part of Stage II were activalcd in support of Operations Desert Shield and Storm 
from 1 1 August 1990 to 24 May 1 99 If"’ and CRAP Stage I passenger .segment was activated in 
support of DIP from X February lo 18 June 200.3.'” 

In exchange for agreed upon participation, air carriers earn mobilization value (MV) poinu based upon 
the capability of the accepted aircraft and stage of assignment. A background paper on mobilization 
value points may be found ot Appendix I'. Other bonuses or penalties may impact the MV points a 
currier eam.s. 

Accepted CR.AP caiTiers are primarily incentivized by the opportunity lo fty DOD non-uclivutioo 
business. The level of business awarded by carrier is determined by their total number of MV points, 
which in turn provides the carrier a percentage of opportunity lo fly non-activation busine.ss. 
Historically, due lo the large number of olTered and accepted aircraft, the scheduled service caniers 
earned the preponderance of MV poinus: convcnscly, charter carriers held a smaller percentage of MV 
poinfs. I lovvever, due to the nature of many D(.)D missions, scheduled carriers are unable to ad just 
their Right schedules lo accommodate these requirements, which allow charter carriers In lly u 
majority of the DOD missions. .Since Ihe scheduled carriers hold a majority of the MV points and 
charter crirriers are better structured to operate Ihe ad hoc. charter-type business characlerislic of DOD 
requirements, air carriers typically organize "teams", a set up common among CRAP participants. 

Phis arrangement provides an oppomuiily for .scheduled service carrieis lo gain value for itieir MV 
points Ihrivugh their transfer lo Ihe charter cuiriers. In return, the .scheduled service carriers are 
reimbursed by the cliuner cairiers from a portion of the profits earned on tho.se missions. I'his 
reimbursement within Ihe teams is commonly referred lo as commissioii.s. 


" Excc. Order No. 10219. 16 Fed. Reg. 19113 (Moa-li2. I95II 
" AMCI 10-102. Civil Reserve Air ricel November I7.2I)II:IS. 

" Ibid.. 18. 

Mur> H- Cheikiweihv Hie Civil Ri»crve Air Fleet Jixl Operaiton Desert Shield Desert Sturmi Isiue^ for Ihe Future. 
Contract f 4%2l)-‘JI“C*UWJ3. Rand Publishing, Santa Monica CA. 

Chrisiopiver liolkcom. Civil Rvserve Air Fleet (CRAF). Co«yt?&>ional Roearch Service Report lor Cortgrtvs, 
Washinytun O.C.. The l.ihrary of Congrew. Oclobcr 18. 3006; 5. 
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Wartime Requircmeiil 

l ire primary purpose of Ihc I'RAK program is to iirovide the cargo and passenger capacity needed to 
augment the military airlili lleet. Not only should CR^M inttke good ecotKimic sense, it also must be 
in compliance with the National Airlift Strategy. 

Based on numbers from the Mobility. Capabilities and Requirements Study for 2016 (MCRS-16). 
CRAf is counted on to provide the va.st majority of passenger airlift services and a significant amount 
of cargo services to support wartime requirements. Therefore. CRAT must maintain the ability to 
respond in order to meet Combalunl Commander (CCDR) rvquiremeras. 

CRAI may be more susceptible to perturbations shtmid activation be required today as compared to 
the past. Progntm agitations would primarily be due to the loss of surge capabilities from charter 
carriers and potentially reduced scheduled service carrier participation, rherefore. CRAI laces a 
myriad of challenges, based on feedback from industry experts, including: I ) a ctvmmercial peacetime 
base that is forecasted to conlrac*! signilieantly. 2) the effeeb of the weak commercial air cargo charter 
market, 31 the reduced market for commercial passenger charters, and 4) fewer carriers. 

CICkT wartime capability is Ibrmed from three primao' segments of the indicstry: charter carriers, 
cargo integrators and scheduled service carriers. Tlte integrators and scheduled service curriers pledge 
Ihc majority of aircraft accepted into the C’R/\r program for readiness. Based on carrier interviews 
and the research of the recenl history ofC'R-Al'. full subscription to CRAI- depends on adequately 
incentivi/.ing carriers that offer aircraft to offset the risks they incur resuliani from marker upheavals 
should CRAF he activated. 

Looking ahead, a key question becomes: "How will tlte scheduled service and integrator earriers. 
which provide the bulk of the aircraft to the CR/\1' program, respond to a poicniial decline in 
eontructud airlift business'.'" Ihtuse 2 of this study w ill evaluate Ihc markcL the earriers and their 
business-base, and the existing business models within industry and government in order lo )trovide 
insights and recommended actions lo ensure that the future CRAF can continue lo meet llie wartime 
requiremenls. 

T he Price of Readiness 

CRAT consists oflwo distinct components: 1 ) the non-activated voluntary commercial augmenUilion 
ofAMC organic re.sourees. and 2) Ihc wartime readiness repie.vcnted by the avallahllily of aircraft in 
CRAT lo meet contingency and wartime requiremenb. CRAT participants commit airaniR for 
activation after doing their owp economic analysis lo ensure that they will he adequately compensated 
I'or their commitment. In recent years, compensation for scheduled scrv ice earriers has been in the 
rorm of non-choricr business and commissions earned within the teams. 

In the liilure. it is iinportonl that the government's price of readiness be aligned with Ihc activation 
risk. Once a price of readiness is determined it mu.st then he contrasted with tlte price of a fully 
subscribed CRAT. In summary, determining a price and implemc-nling that price will provide the 
government with a credible basis for future conirael negotiatioas. Phase 2 of this sludy will provide 
rectviiimcndalions regarding the price of readiness of CRAT. 
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Ohsenation.s 

SOW Topic h Assess Future DOI) Commercial Airlin Requirements 

Task; Review documents and plans regarding the cuirent commercial airlifl requirements, as well as 
plans regarding post Operations Fnduring Freedom (OFF) and New Dawn (OND) DOD conlnictcd 
commercial airlili requirements. .Assess commercial airlill requirements I'rom a forecast steady-state 
level starting from the completion of comKat forces being withdrawn from Afghani.stan and pnjjecting 
near-term (seven (7) years I'rom that point forward) commercial airlili requirements. Additionally, 
review and make recommendations to support DOD's desire to have a CRAF fleet and aircraft 
supporting day-to-dav operations, comprised of only fuel effieienU reliable aircrall. 

Surge Capability 

Historically, charter carriers have provided a surge capability (buIVcr) which minimized the early 
reliance on schciluled service carriers. Scheduleil service carriers indicated during interviews that tliey 
perform informed risk analy.sis before deciding how many aircrall to olTer to the CRAF program. This 
analysis largely consists of ascertaining CR,AF needs, and what the charter curriers ure prepared raid 
capable of doing to lessen the uclivation risk on the schediilcxl service carriers. If ihechaner curriers 
have the surge requirements covered, the .scheduled service cun iers determine tliat the bulTer prov ided 
by the charter earners will most likely minimi/.e the need for activation. Addilionully, the .scheduled 
.serv ice carriers also noted that if the DOI) hud more schedule predictability, it might further lessen the 
dependency i>n the bulTer. 

As di.scusscd in other sections of this report, it is likely that the bulTer prov ided by the cliurter carriers 
may decrease, due to reduced commercial business opportunities and a reduced number of long-range 
aircrall in charter carrier fleets. Al.so. it is likely that charter carriers will continue to look to long-term 
At'MI contract opportunities. 

1 he scheduled service carriers have expressed concern over the impact on their primary busine.ss due 
to a reduced bulTer and the increased risk of activation which they would bear, fhe scheduled service 
carriers clearly are wary of the potential effects of a .Stage I or Stage II activatittn. Their primary 
concerns are twofold: tiist is a potential loss of market share, and the cost of recovering that business, 
which would he extremely high and may not be fully compensated by C'R/\F revenue received during 
activation: and second, the reduced commercial revenues experienced during a CR,AF activation. 

Recommendations for Future .Study: 

• Fxplore options to maintain "surge" capability which allows the DOD to be more responsive to 
war-fighter airlili needs, and gu:uds against otherwise uruieeded CR.AF acliviition 
o If the "surge" capability cannot be maintained, c.xaminc ways to minimize the impact of 
any "surge" capability reductions (c.g. establishing a Stage 0. a standby airlifl capability, 
increased rates, retainer system, etc.) 

o Fxplore methods to satisfy the steady-state passenger airlifl requirement 
o f 1ST Rj\NSCOM and AMC should be prepared to implement actions In the FY 1 5 contract 

to lessen the elTects of a reduction to the bulTer 

Afghanistan Drawdown 

Although not directly cited in SOW Ttipic I. the study team determined there was merit in examining 
overall prci'arcdnc.ss for the drawdown of troops in Afghanistan by the end of 2014 fltis point in 

c-s 
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history ennslitules a critical Jiineturc for the CR/\F program. The charter carriers currently POS.SCSS the 
capability totransprrrt the rorccaslcd niiinbcr ofll.S. tnrops projected to be leating Afghanistan by ihc 
end of 21) 14. .Additionally, between iwganic assets and available commercial cargo carrier capability, 
AMC is not concerned w ith the ability to support cargo airlilf requirements. Provided enough lead lime 
is given, the CRAF curriers have enough eapactly available to support Ihc drawdown and activation 
will not be required. 

Recommendations: 

• Senior USl RANSCOM/AMC leadership should communicate with U.S. Central Command 
(I iSCIiNTCOM ) Ihc urgency of a troop redeployment plan so air carriers can plan to support 
force movcmeni.s. 

• Make every elTort to award missions associated with the .Afghanistan drawdow n at least six 
monllis in advance. 

• F.stablish a plan for retrograde. 

SOW Topic 2: Assess Impact of Krccnl C'RAF Program Changes on Kirtiirc CRAF Participation 

I'ask: Review cun-cnl documents and plans regarding I I.S. (jovernmem-provided incentives to 
flagged air carriers for continued participation in the CRAF program. Assess if Utese incentives arc 
adequate for continued U.S.-flagged air carrier participation in the CRAF program, especially in light 
of anticipated reduced DI.)D business levels during periods when CRAF is nol activated. If it is 
believed that these incentives will not he adequate to sastain CRAF participation and .steady-stale 
involvement at required levels. as.sess potential incentives and provide recommendations as lo which 
incentives should be initialed or adjusted by US I'RANSCOM and AMC. ITiis will encompass changes 
made to the program since 2010 and rate-making processes lo include Return on Investments. 

Review Ilf Recent CRAF' Program Changes 

I IS I'RANSCOM. in concert with A.MC and Ihc CRAF Fixecutivc Working Group conipo.sed ofscnior 
air carrier executives, implemented several historic and substantial changes to the CRAF program 
during fiscal years 201 1 through 201 3. TTiesc included: 

• Stage weight values fora.ssignment toCR.AF was changed from 4-2-1 to 10-2-1 for Stages I. il 
& III. recognising the increased risk associated with Stage I versus the other two stages 

• A "Flyer Honu-s" was instituted lo encourage CR/\F-mcmber carriers lo operate non-activation 
mis.sions (0.75 MV points earned for each long-range mission flown in the preceding 1 2 
months). For F Y12, missions flown with aged aircrall curiK'd only 0.25 MV points per 
mission, and for FY 1 3 the bonu.s was reduced to 0.0. 

• Replaced a cap limiting a carrier from having more than 50% of its fleet assigned to Stage I 
with a cap limiting each carrier to no more than 1 5% of the Stage I requirement 

• Reduced 30-day minimum guarantee for Stage I activation lo 15-day guarantee (Stage II 
remains al 30 days) 

• Cupped Stage III bused on MCRS-lfi rt.x|uirements (award full .MV to 100% of requirement; 
25% .MV between 100-11 5% of requirement; no VfV aw ard for aircrall above 1 1 5% of 
requirement) 

• Increased reliability metric from 85% un-time based on departure lo 95% passenger / 92% 
cargo on-time based on arrival; reliability incentives instituted for those exceeding these 
standards 
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• Replaced the c\l»nig li>ng*range b<mu& af^licublc in the Inicmstioital Long-Range 
Segment hiUi a "range honu!»* tu heller incenUvi/c modem. I'licl erndenl aiivrari 

• Adopted the Miniinum Return eighted Guidelines MedtodnlngN established rn Defense 
Fetlerul Acqtitsiiion Rcgulaliuns 2 1 5.404.. us an cfTectivc means of csUihlishing fair and 
rcuMinahle rales and furtltcniig the objectives of the C'R,AI-' program 

• Instiluled a oqi of 5^* I'm (he percentage of pritHt ihat cun he iisscssed bs a leam on a member 
carrier operating a DGD mission 

In general, lliese udJiLstmenis lo the pmgram were higlily successful in attaining their .staled goals. 
Despite the initial, apparent success cxperieiKcd. changing DGD rcquu-cmcnis and indusin' economic 
realities may require that further adiusUnenls antFor wholesale charges be made in order (u mainluin n 
viable program. 

Recommendation for Future Study: 

• A.SSCSS Ihe curroni C'RAI program slrticlurc. to include changes made FYI and 

dcienninc ibe uppltcability in the future CRAF us the eommcrctui airlitl market changes 

the study team considered a few ofthesc recent changes to be worthy of additional exumimiiion o-s 
wdl MS specific recommenditlionv. Those discussions follow ; 

Klycr Bonus 

Implemented in 1 Y201 1, the flyer htmus wusput in place to encourage CRAF member carricn) to both 
u|>eriile day-io-duy mis-sums and to transition lo mtHteni. fuel cfltcicnt (Mi l:) aircratl. A cintscquenliui 
elTcet was the "'leveling"’ of MV points between the charter corners and the itehedtilcd service 
carriciv'imegnitors within the teams. 

fhe liver hamus wos extremely elTecUve in meeting the original intent; Itowever. us expected, based ini 
decisions made by sonu* CRAF cornets u> delay modemking their fleets, the dyer httnius lias started w 
have implications for those camen. fho tly er bonus Is based on tlie previous year's missions and 
ulili/ed a declining bonus award, reduced from 0.75 lo 0.1)0 .MV points for missions down with aged 
aifvrall frwn FYI I to FYI3. to enctnirage carriers to procure MFE aircraft. For cuiriars slow to 
modemixe over this throe y ear period, the reduction in dyer bonus resulted in u reduced share of 
hu.Hincs.s award, a sitnutuui that perpetuaws mikJ exacerbates itself in stiKscqueni years ihrough a 
progressive reduction in earned Kmus. or a ‘"downward ^irol". f'Uimutcly. however, the impending 
reducuon in avaiiNhIc hu.sines.s (i.c.. missions) after the drawdowm will reduce the elTects of the dyer 
bonus ulttvgeiher to a point where h no longer has a meaningful impact. In Ute end, the impact of these 
carrier decisions, cotipfed with the declining value of tite dyer boiui.H. could aggravate existing negitllvc 
linoncial cmuiitiiuts hvr some charter carriers. 

Recommendation: 

• Maintain the th er bonus as is ihnntgh FYi4 


Rccummendatiun for Kuiurc .Study: 

• Determine If this bonus remains in the bc.sl imcrcsl of llic CRAF taugrarn 
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Cap iin Cummissinns 

CRAF charter carriers who lly non-aclivated mi.ssions normally operate more missions than would he 
earned on their own. lo fly these additional missioas. the charter carriers typically acquim the .MV 
points Irom teammates. The payment for the MV points is in the form of commissions paid within the 
carriers’ teams. The hYI2 CR.'\F process capped commis.sion5 assessed within teams to 5% of mission 
revenues. The cap language was originally in tlw Commercial Charter AirliP Senices solicitation and 
is now contained in the Teaming .Agreements between the carriers. 

During interv iews, several carriers, both charter and scheduled, suggested that the cap language did not 
go far enough in that while receipts received within the team are capped at 5%. there is no cap on 
commi.ssions distributed. ITie point of the carriers who brought up the commission cap was that if 
commi.ssions are lo be capped they should be completely capped for revenue received as well as 
distributed. Higher commissions were the norm in the past, which had a negative ciTeci on charter 
currier's bottom line. The cap was seen as a method lo incenlivi/e charter carriers for die capital cost 
of fleet modernization. 

Rccoiiimcndalion: 

• I'STKANSC'OM and AMC should review the current language in CRAF Commercial Airlili 
Services Teaming Agreements that alTecls caps on commission to determine if future changes 
are required 

Value nf CRAF Stages 

CRAF carriers cum additional MV points for aircrafl placed in Stage I and Stage II. I iislorically. the 
MV point value for the stages was a multiplier of two for aircraft placed in Stage 1. and a multiplier of 
one for aircrafl placed in Stage 11 and Stage III. I’rior studies have recommended that CRAF stages 
should he revalued lo better reflect the activation risk of each stage. In respon.se lo these 
recommendations, the .stages were rev alued in 2010 with multipliers of four for Stage 1. two for Stage 
1 1. and ivne for Stage III. I unher risk adjustment occuired in 20 1 1 when the stages were revalued lo 
multipliers nf 10-2-1. for Stages I. II and III. respectively. A multiplier factor of 10 was applied u> 
aircrafl in Stage 1. as it was believed that this stage carried the highest risk of activation. A multiplier 
of two remains for aircraft assigned lo Stage II. and the one-tivonc value of Stage III remains as 
licfore. 

Many carricTS inlcn iewcd believe that a Stage 11 activation would have the greatest impact on the 
industry and that the MV point multiplier for that stage sliould be increased. Though this point is 
outside the DOD's purpose of adjusting the Stage value for activation risk, and instead centers on 
adverse business impact should activation occur, we believe it has merit. Many carriers also believe 
that since the likeliluKid of Stage III activation is a-mote. that the MV points earned by Stage Ill- 
assigned aircraft should be signitlcamly reduced. Many carriers also indicated that world events 
leading lo a Stage III activation would be so dire that commercial business would lie reduced 
significantly and that ample aircraft would be available to respond to a Stage III activation. AMC 
subject matter experts acknowledge the earrier views and believe that relative value of the stages may 
require further adjustment lo better reflect the activation risk and impact of each stage. While 
changing the sutges at this time would not have any impact on the drawdown, the future of the three 
stages will he analy/ed in Phase 2. 
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Kecnmtiicndatiiins for Future Study: 

• Perliirm an assessment of activation probobilitv to better align activation risk/revvarti 

• livaluate the value of continuing three stages in CRAI-. hosed on the new defense strategy and 
the appropriate risk-based value of activation 

SOW Topic 3. Assess Air Carrier Financial Health 

1 ask: Review current dtxtuntcnts. plans, and forecasted DOO steady-state business levels and 
commercial uirliH business levels. Assess the forecast economic v iability of the CKAf-participating 
airlines with regard to forecasted 1)01) and commercial btisiness levels. 

Industry Trends Impacting C'RAF 

Prior to 20(11. the risk of an activation of the CRAF was low. Ibis was due both to teaming 
arrangements and because e.xcc8s capacity in the charter market further protected the scheduled service 
and integrator carriers’ aircraft from an activation of Stage I and II. In short, the perceived low 
activation risk and protection or bulTer by charter carrier teammates, hulanced with the economic and 
patriotic benefit of membership in the CRAF. easured a fully subscribed program. 

Due to changes in the industry occurring over the la,si decode, charter passenger carriers have shifted 
tltcir focus ftom eommea'ial opportunities, w hich have dcercased. toward DOD operations, which 
expanded greatly . How ever, toity the charter air indu.stry is in flux, w hich is further exasperated as 
military operations begin to wind down and OOO-prov ided business decrca.scs. Ibe charter carriers 
arc sltowing .signs of stress as evidenced by several recent filings for Chapter 1 1 bankruptcy 
protections. According to industry experts, the charter passenger indusuy may follow the scheduled 
service model of mergers amfbr capacity reduction. Inters ievvs with charter pa.ssenger carriers 
indicote that commercial charter basiness opportunities arc only ten percent of the prc-2t)()0 business 
levels, reflecting a significant decline in commercial passenger charter ivpportunilies. 

Additionally . several eaigo charter carriers are feeling the adverse impact of a depressed commercial 
market, high debt Usids. older aircraft, and the worldw ide economic slowdowa It is expected that 
there will be a net decrea.se of freighter aircraft us the charter carrier B-747-2()0l 's are parked und/or 
rctiravl. To ameliorate the impacts of variable cargo volumes, some charter carriers have turned toward 
multi-year Aircraft Crew Maintenance and Insurance (ACM I ) contracts with foreign flag carriers. 

Ibe scheduled airline industry Itas also changed. In 200(1. tltere were eight scheduled service 
passenger carriers: toilay thiough the process of consolidation, there are only five scheduled service 
curriers remaining whose aircraft fleets include long-range wide-body aircraft. 

USTR.ANSCOM'AMC and the carriers have made significant iwugrcss in incorpvtrating MI'I: uiivraft 
into CRAF fleet and flying non-activaied missions with these aircraft. As a result of fleet 
mvxlemi/ation cITorls. the negotiated return on investment (ROI) between HSTRANSCOM and 
CRAF-member carriers for the current contract hu-s benefitted those carriers that have inodeniiutd their 
fleets. 

Ihc numK'r and type of aircraft in the scheduled service fleets is not substantially influenced by CRAF 
as DOD business is a very small percentage of their overall revenue. Forecasted future scheduled 
service carricTs' passenger aircraft are on order for the next eight years. Figure 1 (below) depicts the 
existing scheduled serv ice carrier wide-btxiy long-range fleets and the number of aircraft on order 

c-i; 
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Kigurc I: Total l.ong-Range Widc-hody Aircraft in Fleet and on Order 



tteita unitoo US Air American Hawaiian 


The scheduled service carrier issues, which could impact CR.AI-. are twcvfold. First, the days of 
undertilili/ed equipment are largely gone. With only five scheduled serv ice carriers operating wide- 
bod> lung-range aircraft, these carriers are managing capacity grow tit and their profit pictures are 
rcficcling that strategy. Second, the scheduled service carrier risk analysis will depend upon tlie level 
ofcapacity provided by the charter carriers. Given this fundamenuil shift in the commercial air 
indicstry dynamics, coupled with declining IK)0 business, the stud) team believes that live basic- 
concepts and structure that have supported the C'R.AF program for these many decades are now due for 
a critical review. An imponant Phase 2 task will be to analyze the impact of this issue and develop 
altemutivcs to maintain a viable C'RAF long term. 

Recnninicmiation for Future Study: 

• Identil)' the optimal C’RAF structure to meet steady-state (when C'RAF is not activated) and 
wartime (when C'Ry\F is activated) passenger and cargo requirements 
o Assess the risk / reward factors that may impact ftitiue C'RAI- (varticipation 

SOW’ Topic 4. Protect ll.S. Government Interests for Continued C'RAF Progniin Viability 

1 ask: Rev iew current and historical documents and plans to understand the origins and purpose of the 
"60/40 Rule". Lvaluatc and recommend if the "60/40 Rule” remains the primary timl to ensure 
USG/IJOD interests aiv protected. Ihese interests include ensuring C'.S.-flagged commercial airlines 
are not depettdent upon the I ISG/’DOD for their financial stability: I I.S.-tlagged commercial airlines 
have safety and itttemal evaluation programs in place, w ith adequate managerial oversight, to ensure 
the safe pas.sage of the DOt) p.uisenger and cargo; and the l.'SGiDDD is able to obtain increa-sed 
voluitteerism or activate CR.\F at the lowest level necessary to meet warfighter airlift needs. If it is 
believed that the "60/40 Rule" is not the right tool to use to protect these USG/DOD interests, analyze 
and evaluate other tools and recommend options for the I iSG/DGD’s consideration. 


t-t.' 
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The 60/40 Rule 

I he 60/40 Rule (the "Rule”) was uit'aled as a saleguard lor U( )D and has been idenliHed as having a 
prolcelive .salely I'eature. The Rule provides key Hcsibilily lo 1)00 by allowing earricrs lo temporarily 
surge above ihe 40% restrielion. whieh in turn aeeommt'dales increased numbers of short notice, OOO 
missions lo be Down without activating CR.AT. From an air carrier perspective. conTormance with the 
rule helps mitigate possible Tinancial risk shtaild the currier be over-reliant on IX)0 business and that 
business suddenly decline. 

The Rule slates dint all CRAT-partieipating carriers may log no more than 40% oTlheir loUil annual 
block hours Down for the OOl) without penalty; the other 60% must be Down Tor commercial 
customers. Prior to TY 1 0. Ihe rule was based on an air c-artner's revenue and changed lo a block-hour 
based percentage to minimize the impact of various accounting rules. 

Due to the signilicanl increase in DOD airlift requirements created by OIF/OEP/OND. coupled with 
the severe downturn in the charier markets, many charier carriers turned more heavily to business 
available from the DOD. L'STRANSCOM. recognizing the existing imbalance in Ihe commea'ial and 
DOD markets, suspended enfoteemeni of the penally associated with the rule, w illi die last violations 
being applied in the second quarter (02) of FY09. With the penalty suspcmled. some chiuicr carriers 
made Ihe decision to accept even higher tinancial risks inherent in exceeding the limils impo.sed by (he 
rule, widi some charter passenger carriers ultimately reaching nearly 00% exposure to DOD business, 
in the short temi. (his increa.xcd DOD business helped olYset the declines in Ihe charter miuket. 
especially for the passenger chtuler curriers; however, as DOD business levels decline, many carriers 
are finding themselves in precarioiB financial positions. 


Recoin nieiidalinn; 

• Continue to suspend 60'4() Rule enforceiiient through F Y 1 4 
Recommendation for Fulure Study; 

• Detennine appropriate methodis) to guarantee that continued commercial airlift capability is' 
available lo augment the DOD organic airlift capability, lo include an evaluation of the 
commercial-to-govemmenl business ratio (i.e. 60'4U) 

SOW Topic 5. Building Erricicncics in the DOO Air Transportation Knlcrpri.se 

Task: Review internal DOD processes icssociated with handling of cargo and passengers with a focus 
on making recommendations lo reduce ground times, quick turn aircr.ift. and maximize utilization of 
aiicrall capacity. 

Operational ICfficiencies 

Achieving operational elViciencics can mitigate Ihe potential for a Stage I activation w hite saving the 
govei'nrnent ;md curriers’ time and expen.Hes. AMC has been working to identify best practices in terms 
of efficiency and utilization in order lo identify cost saving opportunities and enhance operational 
crfccliveiicss. We identified lour areas and pmvided proposals for consideration lhal may enhance 

i-ir 
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upenilional elTeeiivcncss and pros ide potential cost savings during the Afghiuiistan drawdown. The 
fniir ureas of focus include: I ) aircrat) ground times. 2) the inability to rapidly uciguire commercial 
load plans. 3) cargo load factors. 4) and passenger manifests. Addressing the.se operational elficiency 
is.sues now will supptrt a more elTective drawdown from .Afghanistan, saving time and money while 
enlumcing safety. 

The first such urea is commercial and organic airerall ground times, prev iously identified by 
Commander. AMC. to tlK- National Defense Transportation Agency’s (ND l A) Military Airlift 
Advisory Committee ( M.AAC ) as one of sev eral ureas to review. From the carriers' point of view, 
time wasted on the ground waiting to load or unload allows for pitentially lost business opportunitie.s, 
increases cotits. and will become a larger concern as the new Federal .Aviation .Administration (FAA) 
crew rest rule is implemented, beginning in January 2014. A decrease in ground times would have an 
immediate positive impact in increasing mission efi'iciencics and reducing costs. 

Another area identifted is the inability to rapidly acquire commercial loud plans often forcing an 
organic movement solution. Per the Joint Operational Planning and lixecution System ( JOPFS) 
Volume I. units are currently only reqia'red to send C-17 and C-5 Automated Air l.oud Planning 
System (AAl.PS) loud plans electronically or by fax to the 61*''' Air and Space Operations Center 
(61* AOC (TACC)I planners. The initial load plans arc not editable and simply give the TACT 
planners an idea of how much aircraft capacity is required fur the cargo, along with any hazardous 
material information. At the time of submittal, no specific aircraft solution is identified, so if ii 
commercial aircraft is identified as a possible movement solution, a commercial load plan is then 
requested by the planners from the units, fhe time delay in preparing and TAC'C receiving the 
commercial loud plan often makes a commercial airlift .solution difficult due In time constraints. At 
the customer level, rcqtiiring load plans for commercial aircraft would en.surc that unit mobility 
olTicers arrive at the AMC port with the cargo properly prepared for shipment and with Ihcconvct 
documentation. This would ea.se the joint iitspcetion process, which is conducted prior to loading and 
includes all documentation and items preparad for air shipment, and is performed by aerial port 
personnel and a representativ e from the transported force. At the T ACC planner level, availability of 
the additional load plans would allow the planner to easily convert and allocate assets between organic 
and commercial aircraft. 

Recent changes implemented at AMC aerial ports improved cargo load factors. Within the lust year. 
AMC published revised aerial port instructions and implemented use of the Air J raasportatinn 
Kffectiveness “Dushboaid" softwarv: twrl including instruction to build heavier pallets, fhe 
"Dashboard" software tool is used at 1 leadquarters (I IQ) AMC and ,AMC aerial ports to determine if 
the ports arc meeting established gools. Phis work, formerly known as Next Cieneration Cargo 
Capability (NCiCC') is now known as Precision l.oading or "PL", linfortunately, it only directly 
impacted AMC controlled aerial pvirts and is not u.scd nor impact aerial port operations outside .AMC. 
ITieraforc. these initial PL changes directly impact only AMC aerial ports and load factors on AMC 
organic and contract airlift missions. TIk' "Dashboiud" utilized by all AMC-owned or operated aerial 
ports is currently only capable of tracking Chimnel missions, although collaboration is ongoing to 
include Special Assignment Airlift Missions (SAAM), Contingency and Lxerci.se missions. 

Presently , there is no .standardized information technology (IT) tool to ensure error-free passenger and 
c"argo data is collected at all. fixed-base and deployed. non-AMC operated aerial ports. .Accurate data 
on passenger and passenger gcrar will significantly reduce ground times, improve mission performance 
and enhance safety. 


t-i} 
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Ihe Air Mohility l.iaison Ofliecr (AMI.O) is an importum. elTcclive pan of the mobility system. 

Recent changes continue to improve tills important program resulting in more eiVcctivc and efficient 
utili/ution of both commercial and organic airlifi. For e-xample. A.MC increased the number of 
deployed AMLOs prior to the recent OliF surge to liaise w ith joint partners, anticipate mobility friction 
points, improve lines of communication in the CFN'I COM Area of Responsibility, and optimize 
mobility support to the war fighter. Based on feedback fnim sister serv ice senior leadership, the war 
fighter remains combat focused, fherefore. to improve efficiencies, it is worth consideration to 
pnwide Subject Matter Experts to assist the other services to organi/.e tlie redeployment planning 
process, and if approved, have Ihe assistance in place early enough to ensure cargo and passenger 
redeploy ineni plans can he prov ided to commercial carriens six (6) months prior to execution. 

Recoiiimendalion.s; 

• I jisure logistical expertise is in place and/or readily available to support redeployment 

o Consider increasing the number of deployed AMl.tfs to prepare for the drawdown and/or 
begin coordination for additional Logistics personnel suppivn to aid sister services in llieir 
redeploy ment plans 

o USTRANSCOM work closely with USCKNTCOM to ensure sufficient numbers of 
logistics planners arc deployed to support redeployment planning elTorts for all 
redeploy ing units 

• I onsider implemcniaiion of NDTA-MAAC ad hoc committee recommendations 

• Research opportunities to optimize aircTafl loads 

o 1 1ST RANSCOM/AMC should consider requiring units to submit both oiganic and 

commercial load plans 

o I IS TRANSCOM/AMC should consider working with other Combatant Commands 
(CCMDs) to ensure the revised AMC instructions are the tX>D standard 

o I ISTRANSCOM/AMC should consider making Ihe Air Transportation Effeclivcness 
“Dashboard" or another similar I f software tool the standard in all CCMDs and Air Force 
Major Commands ( M AJCOMs) 

o Prior to the Afghanistan drawdown, US fRANStTyM/AMC should consider issuing an 
updated Uisk order with an “I." pallet goal of at least 2.8 short tons (S/T| and 2.5 S'T on 
contoured pallet configurations (MD-I I "F" pallets) 

Rccnmmendalion for Future Study 

• Explore fl enhancements to support and improve elficiency of operations 

o US f RANSCOM/AMC shtaild consider pursuing IT software solutions that will aid in 
ensuring error-free passenger and cargo data collection at all aerial ports w ithin DOD, and 
w ith U.S. allies at fixed and deployed locations 
o If software solutions arc not immediately available, consideration sluxild be given to 
ticlding a robust manual priKedural prixtcss. or to pul in place a partially manual system to 
provide improv ed data collection 

During Ihe review of potential operational elficiencies, Ihe study team identified additional areas 
outside the scope specified by SOV\' Topic 5 that if addressed, could prvsilively impact Ihe I>()D air 
transportation enterprise. Ihose additional discussions follow: 
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Organization of CRAF Program Management 

Management of CRAF has numerous touch poiiiLs within both I'S FRANSCOM and AMC. While the 
efforts of the personnel invoivcti in managing the program arc eommenduhle. the overall management 
of all aspects of the piogram is distributed across multiple offices, fhe elTectiveness of mantiging the 
program today relics heavily on peisonal experience and relationships. As validated during interviews 
with stuff and industiy. the distribution of responsibilities between the two commands causes 
confusion as to who is in charge, thereby impacting efiiciency of operations. Additionally, the 
existence of multiple touch points olTcrs opportunity for carriers to advticate panrehial views. 

Krcommcndalion for Future .Study: 

• Appraise the IIS'I RANSt'OM and AMC oiganizational structul'cs for CRAl program 
nianugcmonl to include, but not limited to: 
o Internal CR/\F organizational structures 
o Internal CRAF organizational processes 

o Responsiveness to industry dynamics, environment, and business mtaJcIs 
Schedule Predictability 

Predictable schedules have long been a high-level priority of CRAF carriers in order to support DOD 
airlift ivquiremcnts. Progress has been made to .schedule t)()D contract airlift requirements in a 
predictable maiuier. Schedule predictability will be vital for the redeployment and retrograde planning 
and is a key factor in CRAF carriers ensuring that capability is available to meet C'CDR needs. 
Predictability is a risk mitigation strategy that is relevant to the drawdown, the short tenn following 
withdrawal, and the long-term viability of CR.AF. 

LIS I RANSCOM and .\MC continue to focus efi'orts to be more predictable and have made significant 
progress by awarding more airlift requirements prior to start of the new contract peritvd; these awards 
arc known as the fixed-buy awards. The level of fixed-buy business awarded is partly influenced by 
the challenges ofUOl) to supply adequate forecasts, due to low tech forecasting tools. IX)U 
customers’ lack of understanding of the economic or reliability benefits of predicative .scheduling, and 
the dynamic nature of operations. This therefore increases cost associated with any sort of guarantee 
associated with delivery date or price. Only a limited amount of business can be schcxJulcd under the 
existing system. I .ow predictability and last-minute scheduling increases costs to the carriers and has 
an impact on future rates charged by AMC to the customer. Low predictability also etTectively 
eliminates the scheduled service and integrator carriers from participating in much of Uie available 
business. Ulus relying heavily on the charter carriers. Progre.ss has been made to overcome these 
challenges as the fixed-buy is approximately 38% in this contract year compared to a long-term 
average of 1 2%. 

.Scheduled sen ice carriers operate under a structure of long range planning, which allows tliem to 
maintain scheduled .service with no interruptions, hut hinders their ability to respond to short-noticc 
DOI) charter airlift opportunities. Althotigli charter carriers are much more adept at responding to 
shon-notice requirements. Iliey would also benefit from increo.scd predicuibility. which could improve 
their access lo limiled commercial charter business. I hercfoiv. if I'S I RANSCOM and .VMt were 
able lo provide a more robust fixed-buy. it would benefit the 1300 and CRAF participating carriers. 


(-17 
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Rrcoiiiniendation fur Kiiliirv .Study: 

• Assess inlemul planning and cxecuilon processes lor airliH missions. Considcralions rclated In 
schedule prediciabilily should include: 

o Dcmonslraling the hencllis of prcdiciahilit) . lo include cost penalties lor close-in 
bookings, to the C'C'MDs 

o Investigating IT capabililies lo promote predielable airlift requirements 
o Expanding lixed-buy requirements to inelude predictable airlift moveiiienis. c.g.. Joint 
Chiel's of SlaITt JCS) exerci.scs. peacekeeping dul> . redeployments, etc. 

('RAF Mission Buying, Planning, and Fxceution 

rhe process of fuirtlling an AMC requirement for commercial airlift is complex. It involves selecting 
the appropriate carrier and arranging the details of executing the mission. I'he process used to plan and 
then establish a contract witlt a currier lor SAAM.s. Contingency and Kxercise missions (not Channel 
missions) involves the US IR.ANSCtTM Diivctoraie of Operations ( I'CJ.)). TACC. and the 
I ISTRANSCOM Directorate of Acquisition (TCAQ). As a result of interviews witli AMC and 
UST'RANSCOM personnel. It was determined that due lo the complexity of the mission planning 
poveess and the inability lo bill multiple customers for split loads, there is high potential to undcruiilire 
aircraft. Time and coordination requimd may not he compaiihie with required deliver) dales and 
missed opportunities lo mduee the mi.ssions needed through consolidation and more adaptive mission 
planning, .\ddilionally, the complete process of lllling an AMC airlift requirement with a commercial 
aircraft is not adequately dtK'umented nor is there a formal training pntgram to compensate for 
turnover of experienced personnel. 

Reconiniendaliun fur Future Study: 

• Assess internal planning and execution processes for airlift missions. Considemiions related lo 
mi.s.sion buying, planning, and execution should include: 

c Potential revisions lo the mission planning and billing processes lo support full utilization 
of the aircraft 

c Rsiablishmeni of formal training programs imd documented mission planning prvicesses to 
support fair :uid equil.'ibic distribution of contracted airlift bu.siness now :tnd in the future 
o Recommended improvements to streiunline mission planning priKCsses and the 
organization 

c Initiatives to integrate the buying, planning, and execution of eonlmcl iiirlift with siaic-ol- 
Ihe-arl processes, scheduling, and forecasting systems 

SCJNV Tnpic 6. Impact of New FAA Flighicrevv Member Duty and Rest Requirements Rule nn 
DOD Contracted Operations 

Task: Assess the new FAA Flighlerew Member Duty and Re.si Requirements rule, determine viu'ious 
ways the carriers may respond lo be in compliance, and the alTeci an I'AA-upproved Fatigue Risk 
Management System will hav e on granting dev iaiions from the basic rule. Based on the results of this 
rc.search. detemtine the impact of the new rule on DOD contracted operations. 


I'.iii: 
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Impicmcniation of ihe f AA Flighicrew Member lJuly and Rest Requiremenls'" rule on passenger 
aircraR operations creates several issues for CRAF carriers. Carrier interviews confirmed iliat 
compliance with the new rules may increase ctcw costs by as much as 40%. Carriers al.so noted that 
current ineflicienc) in contract operations may trigger increased crew rest requircmenls; whereas more 
efficient operations could possibly reduce crew requirements. 

Recommendations: 

• Iivaluate impact of P AA Flighicrew- Member Duly and Rest Requirements rule changes on 
DCin contracted mis.sinns 

• Assess/plan for impact of FAA Flightcrew- Member Duty and Rest Requirements rule changes 
on mission planning'exeeuiion and rales 

Summary 

I.ISI RANSCOM, AMC and CRAP carriers have accomplished a remarkable task in meeting the airlift 
requirements ofOUF and OIF. The CRAF team has continually refined the program to adapt to 
changing U.S. airline markets and military requirements. However, as this report suggests, the present 
slate of markets fur commercial charter serv ices, the consolidation of the legacy carriers, the tight 
finiincial pressure on Ihe industry , the cost and financing of modem fuel efficient wide-body aircraft, 
and Ihe oullmk for reduced military requirements in 2015. and bey ond, creates an opportunity and a 
necessity to update the CRAP to fine-tune to these situations. Phase 2 of the .AMC CRAP study will 
seek the path toward the continuance ofa dynamic CRAP, ever ready to support militao' operations 
world-wide. 


c-is 


PAA Docket No.; PAA-2I10<>-IIN3; AmdI. Nns. 1 17-1, 1 l».|ft, 121-357" 
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Appendices 

Appendix A: Statement of Work 


SI AILMENT or WORK (SOW) 
ASOF3FI;BRLIARY20I2 
FOR 

SECRKI ARY OF IMF. AIR FORC E - ACOL'ISI I ION INTEORA I ION (SAF/AOXi 


Name uf Project: A5LScssmcnl ttl Civtl kescr\'c Airiiil Fleet (CRAF) Capubility und Requirements in the 

Post Operation bNOURING FRt:FIX)M ' Operaliim IRAQI I Rhi:iX>M / Operation 
NEW DAW'N (OF.F / OIF / ONO) Era 

1. Objectives and Scone : I he fundamemal v>hjcctive is to assess the neur-term (nexl seven (7) y eais) health 
uitd continued viability ot'lhe CRAF program, and the i'S^flaggcd airlines thm are CRAF particifNints. Fhe 
future strategic rtirlih licet has been delined in icntis of recent and forcoM budget cuts tind will comprise the 
baseline lor organic airlitl. Fhvrclbre. this project's scope should be on the CRAF-putiicipaling airlines 
business plan.s. and CRAF programs and policies. 

2. Background : Fhe OS airline industry , both the chiirtcr and scheduled sers ice segments, has undergone u 
significant melamorphous since 1 1 September 2001 (9-1 1 ). to include a substantial decline in the "whole plane" 
charter passenger business, and revised business models in cupitali/e on low cost operations and passenger "pay 
for" options. Addiiionally. United States Transptvrtatkin CvHiimand (USl^STC) and Air Mobility Command 
(AMC) have changed several of the basic constructs of the CRAI program. Finally. USUSTC has been in a 
"surge" level of commercial air operations for several yc.'irs and CRAF-participating charter airlines have 
resiruetured their business model to be almost wholly reliant upon the fX^l). It is iveiieved that with the planned 
withdrawal of combat forces tram Afghanistan by the end orCY20l4. DQD business levels will decrease to 
levels reminiscent of pre 9-1 1 business awards. Due to the significant C RAF program and business operations 
changes that have occurred, coupled w ilh the anticipated drawdown in business levels, it is critical to look ahead 
und determine die health and viability of the CRAF program and the airlines tiiat participate in it. Fhe United 
Slates Govermnent (l.»SO) and Depanment of LX*fcnse (IX>D) must be poised to immediately revise CRAF 
operating policy and proccdiiies to ensure the CRAF program Is available to augment organic airlift capabilities 
in meeting the airlill needs of the Combatant and Gcv>graphic Commanders 


3. Aimltcnblc Document^: Uic fotinwing uppticahic documentation will be provided by the USG: 


r^>cumeiit 

Title 

Dale 

<\MCI in-402 

C'ivil Reserve Air Fleet 

17 Nov 2011 

IJSTCI 24-9 

Civil Alrlill Programs 

13 Oct 2011 


FYI2 CRAF Charter Airiitl Services Comraci. IfTC?! 1 1 IRCl>n2 

1 iul20li 

jNational 4frlift Policy | 

Maiional Security LXcislon Directive 280 

SJul I9tt7 


>jntional Defense Ac! 1987 

14 Nov 1986 





Other dixrumenLs necessary to fultlll the intent of this SOW' will be made available, as allowed, upon request. 
4. Rtxiulrctncnts; 
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4.1. Itixk t • Cunlrii't'l.v^vlMml I'asdi Order (TO) Manusement. 

4.1.1. Cunimct-Levei Progmm \liiiiat>emmt. The Contractor shall provide the technical and funciioitat 
aclivillcs at ihcContraei ( cvcl needed for ihc IVgrarn Management uflhiv SOW I he C ontractor shall include 
pnHludivily and management mcthiHls such as C^lity Assurance. Configuration Managemenl. W<>rk 
Breakdown Structuring, aitd Huinun hngmecfing at the Contract level. The Contractor shall provide the 
cenlitili/cd admtnistralivc. clerical, doctimcnlalion and related funclions 

4.1. Z. TO Management. The Conirnctor sliall conduct In-Prnccss Reviews (IPRs) on a hi-monihly basi.s, or ns 
the Tadc Monitor requires vummari/ing Matuv progress, recontmendations and concerns in the development of 
any dtKumenlaiion described within Ihisstalcmenlofwork. Ihc f ontractor shall deliver IPK minutes, with a 
copy of the prci^nioiion slides. At a minimum, the mtituics should rclleci a record ot'daic, hKation and 
attendees, m-tivily. and dccisionv mode. 

Deliveniblcfs): Presentntion Materials from ll*Rs. Repofl.s. Meeting Minnies 

4.2. Task 2 -<'RAK Analy sis Su|>|Nirt. This requirement is viewed as ivsuliing in one repivrt. addressing six 
(6) inajor anras. as identified in the sub^iasks below. 

I)cliverablc(«): Technical Report ami Qriellng • Study ^Services 

4.2.1. Assess Future 1)01) Commercial Airlift Rcqnirements. The Coninictor shall review documents and 
plans regarding Ihc current commercial airlill requirements, and shall review plans regarding post 
(>l*i'/()||‘/(>NI) IX)|) contracted commercial airlift requirements. 1hc Civniraclor shall assess c«>mmcrcidl uirlll) 
reqiiiiernenls from a forecast steady •state level starting fmm the completion ofcumhal forces being withdravvrt 
from Afghanistan and projecting near-ienn tseven t?) years ih>m that point forward) commercial airliO 
requirements. AJdithntiUy, ihv Omfrachtr shall rri'h^ anti mak^ rfcttmmfiuiathns la \uppttn 1)00'% t/r'v/re 
tu have a CHA F fteel, and alnraf! »iippifrtinK day-fip~day (fperalions, itm^rhed af anly fuel effidenu reliable 
ainrap. 

4.2.2. A.saes» Itnpucl uf Recent A'KAk Pnigram Changes tin Future CRAF Parficiiuition. IIk C'ontrocior 
shall lev icw current documents and plans regarding lfSG>provided incentives to I )S-I1agged air cjiriers for 
continued punicipalkm in the CRAF program. The Ccniroctor will assess if these incentives are adequate for 
coniiiiucd iJS-Oaggctl air carrier poriicipalion in the CRAI program, especially in iiglit ofuniicipaictl nrdneed 
L)OU busines!* IcvcU during perit^v when CRAF Is nor activated. HThc Contractor believes ihc^ incentives 
will not be udcqmitc to sustain adequate ('RAF participation itnd continued steady 'Stale involvement, the 
Contractor will assess poicniiat incemivcs and provide recommendations as to which incentives should be 
initialed by CSCSTC and AMC. This will include changes mode to the program since 2010 and Rale Making 
pr(H;csses to include Return on Investments. 

4.2.3. Assess Air Carrier Financial Health, fhe ConiractCK' shall review currem documents and plans, and 
review liirccast D()i) steady*s(alc business levels and commcruiil aiHiR business levels, riie Contractor wilt 
then assess the forecast ccommiic vbbility of the CRAi'-punicipating airlines with reganls to forecast DODand 
commercial business levels. 

4.2.4. Protect (JSG Interests for Continued CRAF Program Viability. I hc Contractor shall review currcnl 
.Hid historical dociimeiiis and plans u) imdcrstand the origins and purpose of the "60/41) Rule'' I he Contractor 
will evaluate ami rec^nnmend if the ‘*60, '40 Rule" is Ihc primary tool to ensure liS<i/D<)0 interests arc protected. 
1 hese inicirsts include ensuring ( iS-floggcd cummea’ial airlines are not dependent upon (lie I'SG'DOD for (heir 
llnancial stability.' L'S^naggcd commercial airlines have safety and nnemal evaluation programs in place, with 
adequate managerial oversight, to ensure the safe passage of the (X)l) passenger and caigvc and Ihc I lS(i/rX)() 
is able to obtain Increased voluniccrism or activate CRAF at (he lowest level necessary to meet warfighter airlifl 
needs. If the Contractor believes ihe "60/40 Rule" U mit (he right ioi>l to use to protect these ( ‘SCkl)OD 
inlca'sts. (he Conlracloi will analyze and evaluate other tools and a'commcnd options lor the CS<i/IXiO's 
consideration. 
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4.2.5. Building Kmcicncicji in the DOl) Air I'runsportalion EnliTprisu. The contractor shall review intcmnl 
DOD processes associated with handling of cargo and passengers with a focus on making rccomnicndalions to 
reduce ground times, quick luni aircraO. and inaximi/c utilization ofaircraB capacity. 

4.2.6. Inipjiel of New FAA Crew Rest/Fatiguc Rule on 1)01) Contracted ()|K'rations. Ihe Contractor shall 
assess the new KAA crew resi/fatiguc rule, dctcnninc various ways the carriers may respond to he in 
unnpliance. and the ari'cci u T AA approved Fatigue Risk Mandgcmeni System will have on granting deviaiionv 
from the basic rule. Bused on the results of this research, the Conlruclor will also determine Ihe impact ofllie 
new rule on DOO contracted operations. 

5. PInec of Performance ; 

5.1. Services will he irerfurmed principally by personnel at ('onlractor racililtcs and other commercial 
sites which are required In obtain nil project information iieetled for the report. 

5.2. I'h* of Subject Matter Experts. USUSTC and Air Mobility Command Subject Mailer l .xpcrLs (SMF.‘.s) 
will work with the eoniroelor on every aspect of this study. 

5.3. Performance under Ibbt SOW may require Conlnictor travel. The Contractor shall be responsible for all 
travel expenses in connection with this SOW. All iravcl .shall he coordinated with and approved by the 
goveniineni task monitor prior to Comriietor incurring any travel expenses. The Government will reimburse the 
Conti'actor for travel expenses subject to the Federal Acquisition Regulation and Joint I ravel Regulation. For 
the purpose of cosling, the Goveninienl anticipates the following trips: 

l.ocation. number of trips, days, and people, and total trips required. 

6. Period of Performance : The period of pcrfomiance for this VO i» xxx calendar days, dd mmm 2012 - dd 
mmm 2012. 

7. Contract Tv oe : A lime-und-nraterials ( l &M) contract type is aniicipaled for this IX). 

R. Dclivcrabic/Deliven .Schedule : 1 he Coiuractor shall provide three copies of each deliverable, rmc iiv the 
Project Manager and two copies of each deliverable to the Task Monitor (for L'Al'SVC/J5 files). In addition, 
one copy of the iransniitlal letter only will be sent to the contracting olTtcer and C OR. fPRs w ill be perfonned ni 
the customer's site. USUSTC/J5. Scon AFB. IF. The Gonlructor will develop bricllng maierial on 
transparencies, condensing the materials scheduled to he delivered. The Contractor shall deliver all products 
und reports in MS Word and any schedules or project milestones or iilhcr graphics information .shall be provided 
in Power Point and MS Project or USIIS l'C/J5 selected |)n)jecl management tool. Spreodsheels will be 
delivered in MS r.xcel. Any supporting databa.se infonnalion will be delivered in MS ACt'FSS. .All deliverable 
soO copies shall be delivered on 3.5'' high density ( l.44Mri)diskeiie(s) OR C'l>ROM with a typewritten label 
that states: I ) Delivery Order Number, 2) SOW subtask Number, and deliverable tiilc(s). I urthennotv. the 
diskette .shall be labeled os described in USUSTC Pamphlet 205>5 Exhibit B, page 14. Multiple deliverables 
may be combined on a single di.skuilc: however, a separate hard copy is required for each deliventhle. 

9. Seeiiritv: Access to classified data up to SLCRL'I will be inquired for litis project. The government may 
require Contractor employees to sign a non-disch»surc statement regarding non-public information of other 
contractors or of the USG. 

IB. Government Fumitthccl Equipment (GFEl/Covernmcnt Furnished Information <GF1) ; The 
Government will provide ?? work areas for Ciintractor personnel within rCJ5 that is c«>mparahle to that already 
iH'cupied by present CHivemmeni personnel. I'hc Government will also proviile access to Class **A'' phone 
service und up to ?? personal computers to he shared with Government employees already on site. I he 
Contractor shall control all equipment and soBware provided by the CJovcmmcni us CFE. The Contractor shall 
release all GIT: equipment to the Government upon tennination of the sped Be ta.sk or subtask, whichever date is 
earlier. In which its use is no longer necessary . I he Goventmcnl will provide the Contractor with information 
about the development of. and plans to implement future iranspt>rtalit)n process improvemenLs. This 
intomtntion will be reviewed by the Contractor and incorporated as appropriate in Contractor products, flic 


t-:? 
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guvcmmcnl will pro\ idc the Contractor with a post 2005 TPFDD unci plunsci dutu for pntgrommaiic analysis of 
comingcncy L'RAf rei|uircmcnis. 

1 1. Other Pertinent Inftirtnatioti ur Snceial Considerattunx ; 

1 1.1. Due to the nature of the work. Clontnictor personnel shall be familiar with one nr more of the 
following areas: 

• Cost Fsiimmion/CoM Analysis 

« TWer rules, policies and procedures 

• IX)[} tlnance unci accounting principles 

• IX>D pliinning, prognimnting and biidgctai'v pracliccs 

• Lconomic Analysis 

• rxyo policies and procedures regarding Civil Resert c Air ricci opcniiions 
« Market research and survey analysis 

• Sensitivity/Risk Analysis 

• Microsob OlTicc 

• Model for liUer*lhcnlcr Dcpioyincnl by Air and Sea (MIDAS) or similarly capable prograinnialic 
rntniei 

• Progiunimatic I ransportation/l’orcc Slrucutrc Analysis 

1 1.2. The Cimtractor will submit original insoices to: 

IIOAMC/A3I3 
A II N: Mr. Merle l.ymuit 
402 Scon Drive. L’nit .3A I 
SCOT!’ AFU. II, 6222.'5-5357 
Mail one copy of invoices to: 

AMCCONI/UiCKA 

507 SYMINCiTUN DRIVt, UM W202 

scon Al H. II 62225-5015 


C-it. 
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Appendix B; Aggregute Reconiniendatiun.s 


SOW Topic 1: Assess Future DOD Commercial Airlift Retpiiremenls 


Surge Capability 

RecomnieihUilion for Fumre Sltid\-: 

• lixplorc options to maintain “surge” capability vshich allows the OOI) to be more 
responsive to war-lighter airlili needs, and guard.s against otherwise unneeded C'RAF 
activation 

o If the "surge" capability cannot be maintained, examine ways to minimize the 
impact of any “suige" capability reductions (e.g. establishing u Stage I), a standby 
airlifl enpabilitv. increased rates, rclainer svstem. etc.) 

o hxplorc methods to satisfy the steady -state passenger airlifl requirement 

c I 'STRANSCOM and AMC should be prepared to implement actions in the FV 15 
contract to lessen the elTecis of a reduction to the buffer 


Afghanislun Drawdown 

RecomtnenJaliwhs: 

• Senior liSrR.\NSt OM'.AMC leadership must communicate with llSCEN'fCOM the 
urgency of a troop redeployment plan so air carriers can plan to support force 
movements. 

• Make every' effon to award missions associated with the .Afghanistan drawdow n at least 
six months in advance. 

• I stahlish a plan for retroamde. 


SOW Topic 2; Avtess Impact of Recent CR AF Program Changes on Future f'RAF 
Participulion 


Review of Recent ('RAF Program Changes 

RecommenthuUm jor Fttiure Study 

• Assess the current CRAf program suxicture. to include changes made l AT 1 1 -F Y 1 3. and 
determine the applicabilitv in the future CRAF as the commercial airlift market changes 


Flyer Bonus 

Reconvnemiation: 

• Maintain the liver bonus as is through FY 1 4 

Recommemiation for Future Stvdv: 

• Dcicnnine if this bonus remains in the best inlcrc.st of the CRAF program 



C-2-1 
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Cap on CommUsions 

HecontmentJatton: 

• US TRANSCOM and AMC' should rcvic\v ihc cuirenl language In CRAF Commercial 
Airlifi Sen'ice^s Teaming Agrecmenis that ulTccls aips on commission to determine it 
future changes are required 

Value of C’RAF Stages 

Hccommendaliotis for Future SiuJ}': 

• Perform an assessmeni of acihalion prohobiliiv lo bettor align activation risk'rewarti 

• livalualc the value ol conlinuing three stages in CRy\F. based on the new defense strategs 
and the appropriate lisk-hased value of activation 


sow Topic J. Ansess Air C arrier Financial Hcallh 


Industry Trends Impacting C'RAF 

Rucommeitikaitm fpr /• wi«v Study: 

♦ Identify the optimal CRAI structure to meet sleady-siutc <vvhen C’KAI is not activated) 
and wartime twhen ('RAT is activated) passeneer and c;uui) lequiremems 

1 o A.ssess the risk rewaid l'aeit»rs lltal niav imtwcl fuiuie CRAT purticipalion 


SOW Topic 4. Protect (ISO Interests for ('nntiniied C R \F Program Viahility 


The 6(1 / 40 Rule 

Ri'commeiidaiiiin: 

• t ontinuc to suspend ftt)/4tt l^ile enforcement Ihrtmuh TYM 

Recommeudatiou for Future SttuF 

• Deiemiine appropriate meihod(s) to guarantee that coniinuetJ commercial airliR 
capability is available to augment the DOD organic airliR capability, to include an 
cvnliialion of the eotntTicrcia!-tc>-g<>vcnitneni business ratio f i,c. h(l/40) 


SOW Topic 5. Building LfTiciencics in the DOD Air Tninsportiition Enterprise 


Operulional Efficiencies 

Reconmmidaiinm: 

• I' liMJre logistical expertise is in place and/or rcadilv available to suprwn redeployment 

c Consider increasing the mimber of deployed AMI .Os lo prepare for the drawdown 
and/or begin ctx>rdiiiation for additional Logistics personnel suppitrl to aid .sister 
services in their redeployment plans 

o LISTRANSCOM work closely with USCFNTCOM lo ensure sufficient numbers of 
logistics planners are deploy ed lo support redeployment planning cflons for all 


« -15 
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redcniovine units 

• 1. oiisidcr implemeniation of ND I’A-MAAC ad hix: cammiitLV a*coniniendaiion.s 

• Research oppununiiics to optimize aircraft loads 

c US IKANSCOM/ AMC should consider requiring units to submit botli organic and 
commercial load plans 

c l /SFRANSCOM/AMC stiould consider working with other C'CMDs to ensure the 
rcN iscd AMC insinictions ore the DOD standard 

c USTRANSC'OM'AMC should consider making the Air rransporialion T.ITectiveness 

“Dashboard" or another similar IT software tool the slandaril in all I'fMDs and Air 
Torce MAJC'OMs 

o Prior to the Afghanistan drawdown. US TRANSCOM/AMC should consider issuing 
un updated task order with an "I." pallet goal of at least 2.S S/T and 2.5 ST on 
contoured pullet conliKurations (MI)>] 1 pallets) 

Recomnietuhfion Jor Future Study: 

• l-xplorc IT enhancements lo support and improve cITiciency of operations 

o USTRANSC'OM 'AMC should consider pursuing 11 software solution.s that will aid 

in Closuring error-free passenger and cargo data collection at all aerial ports within 
DOD. and w ith 1 hS. allies at fixed and deployed locations 

o If software s^ilutsons oa* not immcdiateK available, consideration should be given to 
lidding a robust manual procedural process, urlo put in place n partially manual 
svstem lo provide improved data collection 


Organization ofC'RAF Prugrum Management 

Recommendation for Future Stud\‘ 

• Appraise the \ fSTR ANSCOM and AMC organizational structures for CRAf program 
munagemeni to include, but not limited to: 

o Inlemul CRyM- orgiuiizalional sinictures 

o Internal CRA! organizational paK:esses 

o Respiinsiveness tii inilustn ih namics. en\ inwimenl. ami business iikkIcIs 


Sehcdult PredictahiUty 

Recommetuiaiion for Future Study: 

• Assess inteniul planning iind execution processes for airlift missions. Considerations 
related lo schedule prediclabilih should include: 

o Demonstrating the heneOts of prcdiclabiltt>\ lo include cost penalties for closc-in 
bt'okings, to the CCMDs 

Investigating IT capabilities to promote pasJictable airlift requirements 

^ Fxpanding fixed-huy requirements to include predictable airlift movements, e.g.. 

JCS exercises, peacekeeping duty, redeplovmcnis. etc. 


CRAF Mission Buying, Planning, and Execution 

Recimnnendation for Future Stuih': 


t .jft 
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• Assess intenml planning and execution processes for aiiiifl missimts. C onsidemtions 

related to mission buy i ng, plan n ing, and execution should include: 

a Potential revisions to the mission planning and billing prtKesses to support full 

utiljyation of the aircraft 

o listablishment of formal training programs and documented mission planning 

processes to support fair and criuitahle distrihulion of contracted airlilf business now 

and in the future 

a Recommended improvements to streamline mission planning processes and the 

oreani/atinn 

o Initiatives to integrate the buying, planning, and execution of contract airlill with 

siatc-ot-ihe-art processes, scheduling, and forecasting systems 

SOW Topic 6. Impact of New FAA Crew' Rest/Fatigue Rule on DOD Contracted 
Operations 


Recommeniluliom: 

• llvaluate impact of FAA Flightcrew Member Duly and Rest Requirements rule changes 

on DOD contracted missions 

• Assess.'plan for impact of FAA Flightcrew Member Duty and Rest Requirements rule 

c hanges on mis.sion plunnina’cxecution and rates 


1-27 
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Appendix C: FVI3 CRAF Fleet Data 


C APABILITY (MTM/MPM) 


StCiMliN 1 

STAGES 

1 II 111 

IntcmotionoI'Long Rangc-PAX (MPM) 

21.623 .61.799t|28..126 

ImcmoliofiaMong RangC'CaryolMTM) 

5.123 12.810’’ :‘I.5W 

Inlenuitioiial-Shon Kange-PAX (MPM) 

- as.021i 28.62*^ 

InlcriNiiionai-Sliort Ranije^'aiVO (M TM ) 

0.0^>l O.OQI 

Nnii(*nul-l>onic!iltc Scrvkx^-PAX (MPM) 

3426^ 5.376 

NnliiHuii*Doinc»lk' Scrvkcs«Caryi> (M 1 M) 

> : 0.0001 U.UUO 

\atiuniiUAbi$kan>nAX (MPM) 

U.U0U> U.UUO 

NaliiMmJ*Altt!ikan>C8rgu (MTM) 

> 1 0.066' U.U66 


WIDEBODY EgiilVALENTS 

srCiMENT 

SIAGES 

1 II ! Ill ! 

lnlenalionttl>Long Rang6>PAX 

l30A45ir7.0M! 180.600 

InlemQlional'Long Ronge^argu 

130.051 175.1401173.153' 

Inlcmaiionai'SliiVt Rangc-PAX 

I - '35.228' 40.310 , 

Inlcmalional'Short Rani;<sCaf^ 

- 0.534 ' 0.534 

Nalu^nai-Domcslic Serviccs-PAX 

- ,4.832 17.581 , 

NiUinnal-Doiiiotk Scf\ke»-Cttfyoi • lOXKlU 'O.UOU ' 

Naiiufiiil-Alo&kaivPAX 

0.0U> ' O.UOU 

Nuticmal-Alftiknii-CHryo 

- 0..388 0.388 


AIRCRAFT SLiMMARY 


SRGMKJn 

STAGES 

I li ' III 

Inlcmaitonal-Loi^ Range-PAX 

18 los; 

235 

Imcmalicmal-Long Range-Cargo 

26 64 

154 

Intemalional-Shor! Rangc-PAX 

i-|l05' 

122 

Inicrmlional'Shon Rangc^Torgo 

- 4 1 

4 

Nalional-Domc&iic Scrviccv>PAX 

•123 

36 

NalionaMXmcstic ScrYicc^-Cargo 

^0 i 

0 

National-AloYluin-PAX 

rto 1 

0 

Nalkmal-Ala&karF'C'argii 

- ^ i 

4 

Total: 

!64<308| 
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Appendix D: DOD Approved C’RAF Carriers hy Segment 


Intcrnationai'Lone Kansc-Careo 


|A»XA ABXAIKINC* 

I IXXA MR TRANSPORI WI CRNA lltlNAL LIMI rWl l.lAOIIJ 1 Y CO 

t 'llA MI.AS AlkIM 

I I NA i Vi'RllKI I;NIN>I KKAIM>NAI AIKI IM.SINC 

( I DI RAI IXl'Kl.XXCimi' 

KAI IMA AIK lie 

;l'2RA NAMONAI. MK t AU(A)OK<ni' INC 

|WCA IK)l,ARAIRCAIUiOW()KI.I)WIIM;lNC 

iVkRNA SkVI.I-ASftlINC 

jtjZNA SOL'IHI.RN AIRINC 

iii’XA i'NiTf:i3i'ARti*.i si;rvici*.co 

IwRLA World AIRWAYS im: 


Inicrnationai-Long KunRc-PAX 


, \Al A AMLRK AN AlW.INt.S INC 

UlU Afl^SAlRINC 

DAl.A DiaiAAlRIINISlNC 

iiAi.A Hawaiian airi iNksiNf 

NOi A VOKMI AMI RICAN AIRI IM K 

CNMA OMNI AIKIVM'RNAIIONAI INC’ 

'RYNA HVAMNICKNAIinNAI. AIRMNIAINC 

( Al A HNI1T.IJ AIK l-INllS INC - CONnNr.N I’AI. AIHLINI'li INC 

'uSAA CSAIRWAYSINC 

jWRJA WORIU AIRWAYS INC 


International-Short ttangv-Cargo 


1 1 laA LYNDI-N AIR CAROt) I. C C 

|SU A NORTIIlrRN AIK CAR(fO INX 


Internatiunal-Shurt RaDge>PAX 


j ASAA ALASKA AIRLINCS INC 

iAMA AMERICAN MRLINI* INC 

DAI. A l)ri I A AIR I INI S INC 

YL.VA Jinil.CLAlKWAYSCOKIvmAnOK 

\n U A MIAMI AIR INI LRNA I lONAl. INt 

M NA MN AlRl INf i LLC 

« \I \ KMIlD.MRIINlXrXC-tONIINl-NrAl.AIIU.lNI.SINC 


Natlonal-Alaakao-Cargo 


|l.R7A LYNDLN AIR CARCiO LI. C 

IcXTiA lA rONIM k OITFHTURS LID 


National-Uuraestic Scnices-PAX 


jWXUA 

'SWAA 

AM-IXIIAN] AIR LLC 

MHTIIWI STAIRI IS’I SC(> 
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Appciiilix F: Mobili/alion Value 

Mohili/alion value (MV) is a relulivc measure ofllie value (hal (tie DClIi places on specific 
commercial aircrall for meeting its wartime requirements. C’nmputation data is derived fnan the 
standard equipment, cunfiguraliint. anil perromamce capabilitv of each aircraft. Data for each aircrafi 
is divided by a •■Iwse aircraft” capability to provide a common base from which to compare each 
aircrall's individual capability. AlihougJi MV is computed for all aircrali in the CRAf , only the 
international segment makes use of the data for alkteation ofbusincss. 

MV Related Terms. 

Adjusted Black Sneed (ABS) . Average true airspeed, in knots, under zero wind and standard 
atmospheric conditions, ad justed in relation to length of a sonic to compensate for taxi-otil. climb, 
descent, and ta.\i to bloek-in. In order (o arrive at on ABS. the segment leiiglli (.A.50U nautical miles 
INM.S) for International Long Range: 1.500 NM.s for Shon Range) is div ided by the actual Dying lime 
plus 20 minutes, T vvenly minutes are added to the actual Dying time in order to account for time to 
taxi out from the gale for lakeofl ( 10 minutes) and tasi fiack into the gale allcr landing { 10 minutes). 

Allowable Cabin Load t.ACLI . Also referred to as "Pay load Capability". ACL is the specific weight 
ofeargo. in shorl-KHts, or the specific ntunher of pas.scngers an aircraft can carry a specified disumcc 

Base Aircraft . B747-1 00. (a wide-hodv aircraft) cargo and passenger aircraft. 

Base Cargo Aircraft ACL . Calculated by dividing 1 SO.OOO pounds (the average maximum total 
cargo weight a B747- 1 00 can cany a disutnee of .1.5IK) NMs) by 2.000 psvunds (the weight in one short 
(on). Mie result is VO short tons. Ibis is then multiplied by S7% (the historical average percent of 
cargo weight actually carried on commercial aircraft during contingencies!, resulting in 78.3 short tons. 

Base Passenoer .Aircraft ACL . Calculated by dividing 1 30.000 pounds (the average maximum total 
patisenger weight a B747-100 can cairy a distance of3.500 NM) by a war-planning pa.ssenger weight 
of 400 pounds. Ibc rc.sull is 325 passengers. 

Produclivc Pavload Range (PPR) . For aircraft assigned to the International Long-Range and 
Aeromcdical Lvacualion .segments, tliis is the actual range that an aircraft is able to irattsport 75% of 
its maximum ACL. 

Productive Uliliailiun Rale (PtlRk Actual rate at svhich an aircraft is fully produclivc. It is also 
defined as the gross measure of an aircraft's expected aseful ability to move cargo andAir passengers, 
expressed as a percentage. For example, in the case of all passenger and cargo aiivral) calculations, 
positioning, dc-positioning. and other non-prttduciive legs dimmish the overall productivity to a value 
of 0.47 (w hen cxpro.s.scd in percentage - 47'!‘'o - becomes the Productivity Factor). Fhe minimum daily 
utilization nue of 1 0 hours per day required for acceptance into CRAF Is multiplied by the AMC airlift 
productivity factor ofO.47 resulting in a productive utilization rate of 4.7 hours. For aeromcdical 
evacuation aircraft calculations, the productive utilization rate is 6.1 1 hours. 

Million Ton Mile (MTM) and Million Passenger Mile (MPM). Calculated by multiplying ACL 
limes ABS limes PUR divided by one million. Base Cargo Aircraft M‘rM=0.l704ri9. Base Pa-ssenaer 
Aircraft ,MPM=0.7 1 02 V. 
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VV'idt-bodv Eouivalenl (WBE) . Capability of an aircraft in relation to the Base Aircraft, fhis is 
computed by dividing the MTM or MPM of the aircraft in question by the M I'M or MPM of the Base 
Aircraft. 

MohlliMiioB Value Points <MV Pointst . A factor of WBH and applicable bonuses. Cumulative MV 
point totals for each carrier are used by US'l R.\NSCOM .\cquisilion Directorate to determine the 
distribution of non-activated business. 

MV Formula. 

Passenger 

PI- X ABS X Pl. R - Specific Aircraft MPM/day 
I.OOO.tKIO 

Sttecific Aircraft MPM/dav * WBF 
Base Aircraft MPM/day 

Specific Aircraft WBF x 10 = MV points 


Cargo: 


PI- \ ().K7 X ABS X Pl 'R = Specific Aircraft M TM/day 

1.000.00(1 

Srx.Tific Aircraft M I'M'dav ^ WBC 
Base Aircraft MTM/day 

Specific .\ircraft WBH x 10 = MV points 

Bonus MV Points. Bonus MV points are awarded to aircraft assigned to Stages l/|| or the At 
segment, to aircraft meeting expanded perfonnance capabilities, or to aircraft holding a Supplemental 
lype Certificate (STC| for AE operations (or in the process ofbeing mtxlificd to be AE STC 
compliant I. 

Stage 1 Bonus: A bonus multiplier of 10 is provided for aircraft assigned to Stage 1. 

Stage II Bonus: A bonus multiplier of 2 is pnivided forairemft assigned to Stage II. 

Range Bonus: Long-Range International and .\eromcdical nvacualion-ossigncd aircraft will 
receive additional MV credit relative to each aircraft's PPR. Capability is determined by using 
aircraft performance data provided by the carrier and the aircraft manufacturer. Bonus Formula 
is as follows; Range Bonus » MV Point-s x ( PPR - 3,500) x 0.000 1 3334 
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618 AOr (TAtT): 618''' Air and Space l>perations Center (Tanker Airlift Control Center I 

AALPS: AutomiUed Air Load Planning System 

ACMI: Aircraft. Crew. Maintenance and Insurance 

AMC: Air Mobility Command 

AMl.O: .Air Mobility Liaison Otllcer 

CARB: Commercial Airlift Review Board 

CC'DR: Combatant Commander 

CCMD: Cimibalant Command 

C?KNTCOM: U.S. Central Command (alternate for I !SCi N TCOM) 

CLR: Council for Lagistic.s Research 
f 'RAF: Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
DOI); I'.S. IX-purtment of Oefensc 
DTS: fJefensc 1 ransponation System 
FAA: Federal Aviation Administration 
FY: Fiscal Year 
liQ: Fleadquorters 
IT: Infomtalion technology 
.ICS: Joint Chiefs of Stall' 

JOPFS: Joint Operation Planning and execution System 
l.OGCAP: l.ogistics Civil Augmentation Program 
•MA.AC: Military Airlift Advisory Committee 
MAJCOM: Major Command 

MCRS-I6: Mobility. Capabilities and Requirements Study 2016 

MFE: Modem, fuel elTieieni 

•MPM: Million Passenger Miles 

MTM: Million Ton Miles 

MV: Mohili/ation Value 

Ml) FA: National Defense Transportation Agency 

NGCC: Next Cieneration Cargo Capability 

OFF: Operation F.nduring Freedom 

OIF: Operation Iraqi Freedom 

OM): Operation New ITawn 

PL: Precision Loading 

0: Quarter, e.g.. Q2 equates to the second quarter 

ROI: Return on Investment 

SAAM: Special Assignment Airlift Missions 

SECDFF: Secretary ofI>cfense 

.SOW: Statement of Work 

.S/T: Short Ton 

TC AQ: Directorate of Acquisition. U.S. I ransponation L ommanu 
TCAQ-C: Contracting OlTiec, Acquisition. U.S. Transportation Command 
TCAO-P: Rate flflTee. ITS. Transportation Command 
TCJ3: Directorate of Operations. TfS. Transportation Command 
TRANSCOM: 1.1. S. Transponation Command (allemalc for US'TRANSCOM) 
liSCFNTCOM: U.S. Central Command 
lISTRANSf'OM: U.S. Transponation Command 
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Appendix M: (Glossary ufTcrms 

611/40 Rule: A DOI) requirement that a CRAI -participaling coirtmereial carrier fly no more than 40% 
of its total block hours lor f)OD missirms; the tUher 60% of total bl(K:k hotirs should be Ironi other. 
noit-IX)|} commercial customers. 

Afghanistan drawdovsn: I- or the purpose ofthe rcpial the drasvdossn from Alghanislun will begin in 
the fall of 2014 and enntinue through approximately July 2015. 

Channel mession: Provides regularly scheduled airlill for movement ofeargo und/or personnel, 
depending upon volume of workload, between designated aerial ports of embarkation and seaports of 
debarkation over validated contingency or distribution channel routes. 

Charier service: Air service. pa.ssenger or cargo, conducted by a coninicrcial air carrier where 
departure locations, departure times, and arrival limes are negotiated by the air carrier and customer. 

Contingency mission: Provides airlill for movemeni of cargo and/or personnel in support of mililaty 
operations directed by appropriate aulhorily to protect L'.S. interests. 

CRaK activation: The formal act of notifying CRAF contractors that a CRAF stage, segment, section 
and/or element or portions thereof arc operational, 

CRAF Stage 0: fhis stage is comprised of a set of aircraft olTered by CRAF member carriers and 
available lo respond within 24 hours for very sliort. unguaranteed periods of activation. Acliv:ilion 
would be at the sole discretion of Commander. L'S I RANSCOM. 

CR.\F .Stage I: COMMI f FGD l;XP.^NSION. nils stage is activated for a minor regiornil 
contingency or other situation when AMC organic airlill resources cannot meet hoilt deployment and 
Ollier airlill requiremciiLs simullaocously. 

CRAF Stage 11: DUFF.NSE AIRLIFT LMCRCiHNCY. This stage is activated to support a defense 
airlill emergency. Il responds to requirements greater than Stage I hut is less than full nalional 
mobilization. It is comprised of all three segments. 

CR.AF Stage III: NAllONAl LMtIUih'NCY, fhis stage is activated to support a declared national 
defetise-orienled emergency or war. or when olherwisc necessary . for the nalional defense. 

E.xcrcise iiiissiait: Provides airlift for movemeni of cargo and/or personnel in support of a military 
maneuver or simulated wartime operation involving planning. prc|wration. and execution that is carried 
out for the purpose of training and evaluation. 

Expansion buy: Requirements that are validated and awarded throughout the contract period. Utese 
requirements are nol knitwn in sullicicnl dclai I at the beginning ol’ the contract periixl lo be included in 
the Fixed Buy . 

Fixed buy: Requiremems that are awarded at the beginning of the coniraci period. Requirements 
that comprise the li.xcd buy are considered die minimum gu:uaniee under the eomracL 
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Fly /Viiierica Acl: 49 U.S.C. 401 1 8, commonly relerred to ax the "Fly America Act." require.s Federal 
travelers to use I Iniled .Slates air earricr service For all air travel and cargo Iransporlalion scrv ices 
Funded hy the liniled Stales ClovcmmenI, 

Flyer: For purpo.sc of this report a “Flyer" is a C RAF purticipiilinii airline who cluxi.ses to fly instead 
oF “selling" its Mobility Value Points it has earned by signing into the CRAF program. 

Flyer lioniis: .An additional 0.75 MV Point per long-range passenger and/or cargo mission perFormed 
with a "modem" airerall during a specified period oFtime. typically one year, applied to a carrier’s total 
MV points. Fhe intent oFihe bonus is explained in the body oFthe report. 

Flyer buffer: The biilTer tliai charter carriers provide decreasing the risk oFan aclivaiion of the CRAI 
and the impact that might have on the scheduled service or inlegralta' carriers. 

Inlegriilurv: All cargo commercial air carrier operating on a sehedided service basis and providing a 
point-to-point pickup and delivery service. 

Joiiil Operation Planning and Fxeculion System (JOPES): System dial provides the roundalion For 
conventional command and control by national and combatant command-level commanders and their 
staffs. It is designed to salisIS' Ibcir information needs in the conduct oFjoini planning and operations. 
JOPF.S includes joint operation planning policies, procedures, and reporting structures supported by 
communications and automated data processing systems. JOPKS is used to monitor, plan, and execute 
mohili/ation. deployment, employment, sustainment, iind redeployment activities associated vvilh joint 
opemlions. 

Leakage: Any llOlJ-owned or eoniracled airlifi not being tracked in the Defense I ransportation 
System (DFS). 

Mnbilizatiiin Value (MV) Point: A factor equivalent to 10 times the vvide-body equivalence (WDL) 
of a given uircrali. 

INon-activatcil: Refers to DOD air operations involving commercial air carriers during limes other 
than CR.AF uetivaliun. 

Organic aircraft: The Heel of aircraft organic to the USAF which Air Mobility Ctunmand's ulili/es to 
execute its mis.sion as a component of tJS'FRANSt'DM. This lleet eonsi.sts of primarily C-5 and C-l 7 
for long-range cargo aircralt. 

Scheduled service: Air service, passenger or cargo, conducted by a commeivial air carrier with 
established departure locations, departure limcvs. and amv:d limes. 

Special Assignment .Airlift Mission; Provides airlill for movement ol cargo and/or personnel in 
support of airlitl requirements, including Chairman of the JCS-dircctcd or -coordinated exerci.ses. that 
require special consideration due to the number of pa.ssengers involved, weight or size of caigo. 
urgency of movement, sensitivity, or other valid factors dial preclude the use of channel airlift. 

-Surge capability: Fhe ability of the CRAF participating carriers to respond to a request for additional 
support from AMC without an activation of the CRAF. 
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Wide-bodv! An uircrafl. in which a passenger conllgiuxition would typically liave two passenger 
aisles: also known as a Iwin-aisic airerall, 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2016 AND THE FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 2015 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND, U.S. AFRICA COMMAND AND 

U.S. SPECIAL OPERATIONS COMMAND PROGRAMS 

AND BUDGET 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John McCain (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators McCain, Inhofe, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Cotton, Rounds, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, Lee, Reed, 
Nelson, McCaskill, Manchin, Gillibrand, Donnelly, Hirono, Kaine, 
and King. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Well, good morning. Good morning, and wel- 
come to General Lloyd Austin, USA, Commander, U.S. Central 
Command, General David Rodriguez, IJSA, Commander, U.S. Afri- 
ca Command, and General Joseph Votel, USA, Commander, U.S. 
Special Operations Command. 

The committee meets today to receive testimony on the posture 
of U.S. Central Command, U.S. African Command, and U.S. Spe- 
cial Operations Command. 

I extend our appreciation to all three of you for your long and 
distinguished service, and to the troops and their families who de- 
fend our Nation every day. 

From Mali to Libya and Somalia, and from Yemen to Iraq and 
Syria, the old order across North Africa and the Middle East is 
under siege. Both the regional balance among states and the social 
order within states is collapsing, and no new vision has emerged 
to take its place. Unfortunately, the lack of clear U.S. strategy and 
lack of strong U.S. leadership has confused our friends, encouraged 
our enemies, and created space for malign influence to flourish. 

Despite the fact that Dr. Kissinger testified that, “The United 
States has not faced a more diverse and complex array of crises 
since the end of the second World War,” to quote, the looming 
threat of sequestration serves to compound that threat and help 
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create a leadership vacuum that fuels the chaos of our current pre- 
dicament. 

Retired General Jim Mattis told this committee, “No foe in the 
field can wreak such havoc on our security that mindless seques- 
tration is achieving today.” And I couldn’t agree more. 

Our witnesses are uniquely positioned to describe the increased 
risk due to sequestration. To navigate this chaotic time success- 
fully, we must have unambiguous national security priorities, clar- 
ity in our strategic thinking, and an unwavering commitment to 
the resources required to support the necessary courses of action. 

For your sake. General Austin, let’s hope that your job perform- 
ance is not measured by the number of crises you have to juggle, 
but how you handle them. My fear is that you’re expected to juggle 
with one hand tied behind your back. Whether it’s sequestration or 
direction from above not to upset Iran during sensitive nuclear ne- 
gotiations, yours has to be one of the most difficult jobs on the 
planet. 

I’m deeply troubled by comments from senior administration offi- 
cials on Iran. Secretary Kerry recently said that the net effect of 
Iran’s military action in Iraq is “positive.” Similarly, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, General Dempsey, said, “As long as the Iraqi 
Government remains committed to inclusivity of all the various 
groups inside the country, then I think Iranian influence will be 
positive.” 

General Austin, I know from our conversations that you do not 
suffer the dangerous delusion that somehow Iran can be a force for 
good in the region. In your position, you can’t afford that fantasy. 
Today, I want to discuss our strategy to address the situation on 
the ground as it is, rather than as we wish it to be. 

General David Petraeus gave a realistic picture in a recent inter- 
view, which is worth quoting; “The current Iranian regime is not 
our ally in the Middle East. It is ultimately part of the problem, 
not the solution. The more the Iranians are seen to be dominating 
the region, the more it’s going to inflame Sunni radicalism and fuel 
the rise of groups like the Islamic State.” I’ll be interested if our 
witnesses agree with that assessment from General David 
Petraeus. 

Iran is not our ally, yet we learned, just yesterday, that the 
United States is providing air support in Tikrit, which media is re- 
porting as being fought by 20 to 30,000 Iran-backed Shiite militia 
fighters and only 3 to 4,000 Iraqi Security Forces. I have many con- 
cerns and questions, about how and why we are doing this, which 
I hope you can answer for us today. 

In Yemen, a country that President Obama recently praised 
model for United States counterterrorism a success story, the pros- 
pect of radical groups like Iranian-backed Houthi militants in 
charge of an air force and possessing ballistic missiles was more 
than our Arab partners could withstand. The airstrikes by these 
concerned Arab nations stems in part of their perception of Amer- 
ica’s disengagement from the region and a total absence of United 
States leadership. 

In a scenario that you could not make up, while our Arab part- 
ners conduct airstrikes to halt the offensive of Iranian proxies in 
Yemen, the United States is conducting airstrikes to support the 
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offensive of Iranian proxies in Tikrit. This is as bizarre as it is mis- 
guided, another tragic case of leading from behind. 

The complex intertwining of ISIL [the Islamic State in Iraq and 
the Levant] and Iranian problem sets in Iraq and Syria challenge 
us in an area the administration has poorly handled to date, the 
ability to prioritize and deal with multiple crises simultaneously. 

We’re also seeing increasing links between ISIL and terrorist 
groups throughout Africa, including a growing presence in Libya 
and a newfound relationship with Nigeria’s Boko Haram. Adding 
to the rising terrorist threat across the continent, Africa remains 
plagued by longstanding conflicts that have resulted in large dis- 
placements of people and rising instability. 

General Rodriguez, it’s obvious, from our discussion this week in 
my office, that none of this is news to you. Yet, despite a growing 
array of threats, African Command consistently suffers from sig- 
nificant resource shortfalls that impact your ability to accomplish 
your mission. 

One of the key components of our efforts to combat global ter- 
rorism is the team of men and women of Special Operations Com- 
mand. In prepared remarks. General Votel has said our special op- 
erators are deployed in more than 80 countries and are often our 
first line of defense against an evolving and increasingly dangerous 
terrorist threat. They defend the Nation by training our partners, 
and, when required, conducting direct-action operations. However, 
demand for Special Operations Forces continues to far exceed sup- 
ply, placing an enormous strain on the readiness of the force. 
Compounding the strain, the looming threat of sequestration, 
which will not just degrade the capabilities of the force, but also 
the service-provided enablers it depends on. General Votel, I look 
to you to update the committee on the impact of sequestration on 
the men and women you lead and the increased risk to the troops 
you would be forced to accept as a result. 

We need a strategy that spans the same geography as the threat 
from the ISIL to al-Qaeda to Iran. Our witnesses work tirelessly 
to combat these threats together, and we owe them and their forces 
they lead better than a piecemeal approach that lacks resources 
and fails to address the full spectrum of threats we face. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 

Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
good morning. 

And let me join Senator McCain in not only welcoming the wit- 
nesses, but also thanking them and the men and women of their 
command for their extraordinary service to the Nation. 

And you represent the combatant commands that are most en- 
gaged in the fight against al-Qaeda and ISIS [the Islamic State in 
Iraq and Syria], and threats that know no geographic boundaries 
and require a regional, and sometimes a transregional, approach to 
effectively dealing with them. The rise of a military-capable ISIS 
threatens to erase national boundaries between Iraq and Syria, and 
the areas under ISIS control are providing a training ground for 
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foreign fighters who threaten to spread violence, upon returning to 
their homes in Europe, Asia, or even the United States. 

In Iraq, there’s a recognition of the need for Sunni, Shia, and 
Kurdish factions to overcome their divisions to confront the ISIS 
threat. Iraqi Prime Minister Abadi has taken steps to begin to ad- 
dress Sunni and Kurdish grievances. And, in these efforts, he 
needs our support. In fact, one could argue that, ultimately, the 
issues in Iraq need to have a political solution, that military efforts 
will buy time but not ultimate and decisive success. 

Similarly, in Syria, addressing the root causes that helped lead 
to the rise of ISIS will require promoting the conditions for a polit- 
ical arrangement as well as success on the battlefield. Yet, the 
growing influence of Shiite-dominated militia in Iraq, many taking 
orders from the Iranian Quds force, threatens to alienate the liber- 
ated Sunni community. Reports of human rights abuses by Shiite 
militia may cause some Iraqi Sunnis to conclude they are better off 
with ISIS under the control of Iranian-backed militias. And that 
would be an extraordinary setback for all of us. 

General Austin, we’d be interested in your assessment of the 
progress with the efforts to train, advise, and assist the Iraqi Secu- 
rity Forces to build up the capability of the Kurdish Peshmerga as 
they begin to retake territory from ISIS. We’re also interested in 
your views on the growing influence of Iran in Iraq and the threat 
it poses over the long term to Iraq’s stability. And overnight, as 
Senator McCain indicated, in Yemen, you were given an additional 
task of supporting GCC [Gulf Cooperation Council] operations in 
their offensive operations in Yemen. I hope. General Austin, you 
can give us an update on those responsibilities and those oper- 
ations. 

Of course, an additional concern is the outcome of the nuclear 
framework negotiations between the P5 h- 1 and Iran. We are ap- 
proaching a deadline. And the implication of success, failure, or 
something in between will have profound impacts in the region. 
That, too, you have to assess. 

In Afghanistan, our military forces are focused on training Af- 
ghan Security Forces, conducting counterterrorism operations, and 
solidifying the hard-won gains. And we all had the privilege of lis- 
tening to Afghanistan’s President Ghani yesterday. I think there’s 
a new hope and a new opportunity, and we have to move forward, 
understanding it’s still a very fragile situation. 

General Rodriguez, you are increasingly facing challenges that 
were located in adjacent ORs — the rise of ISIL, Boko Haram, all of 
these things — jihad in Somalia. Their operations challenge you in 
attempting to build the capacity up of the Nations in that region 
and also to work with our European allies very effectively to 
present a united front against these terrorists. So, again, your ef- 
forts are critical. And also let me commend you and your forces for 
the resolve with respect to the ebola outbreak and what you were 
able to accomplish. 

Senator McCain has made this point very clear, very eloquently. 
Under sequestration, all of these efforts, both civilian, military, 
interagency, will be hammered if it is allowed to prevail. So, I hope 
you can provide assessment, not just in AFRICOM, but in 
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CENTCOM and in SOCOM, of the effects of sequestration on your 
ability to operate. 

General Votel, as the Special Operations Forces, you are working 
across the globe. Your missions are critical. But, once again, I think 
it would help us if you could indicate where the effects of seques- 
tration would actually undermine current and projected operations. 
Again, one of the points that you made is that you are sort of a 
global force, but you rely extensively on the base operations of the 
United States Army, United States Air Force, and every other serv- 
ice, and some civilian agencies. And that would be helpful to point 
out. 

Let me commend you and SOCOM for all of the operations you’ve 
undertaken in the last 13 years. There’s no force that’s more 
stressed, no group of individual men and women and their families 
who give so much and go so often to the battle. So, thank you. Gen- 
eral, for your efforts. And please communicate that to the men and 
women you lead. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman McCain. General Votel, can we begin with you? 

STATEMENT OF GEN JOSEPH L. VOTEL, USA, COMMANDER, 
U.S. SPECIAL OPERATIONS COMMAND 

General Votel. Good morning. Chairman McCain, Ranking 
Member Reed, and other distinguished members of the committee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the 
current posture of U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM) as 
we refer to it. I’m especially pleased to be here with my two mis- 
sion partners. Generals Lloyd Austin and Dave Rodriguez. 

SOCOM was created by Congress to ensure that we always had 
ready and capable SOF [Special Operation Forces] forces to meet 
the Nation’s challenges. Our ability to address these challenges is 
due, in large part, to the strong support we get from Congress, and 
especially from this distinguished committee. Thank you very 
much. 

I’d like to start out by commenting on the amazing actions made 
daily by our Special Operations men and women: operators, 
acquirers, logisticians, analysts, and many others. Active and Re- 
serve, military and civilian, the total SOF force. Alongside our con- 
ventional force partners, the 69,000 quiet professionals of SOCOM 
are committed to values-based excellence and service to our Nation. 
They relentlessly pursue mission success. And today, roughly 7500 
of them are deployed to over 80 countries worldwide, supporting ge- 
ographic combatant commander requirements and named oper- 
ations. 

We are a force who has been heavily deployed over the last 14 
years, and our military members, civilians, and their families have 
paid a significant price, physically and emotionally, serving our 
country. We are very appreciative of the support we receive from 
Congress to address the visible and invisible challenges, and we 
never forget that, for SOCOM, people are our most important asset. 

SOCOM, in conjunction with its partners, supports the geo- 
graphic combatant commanders and the missions they are assigned 
by the Secretary of Defense and the President. If they are success- 
ful, we are successful. If they fail, we fail.Today, the United States 
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is faced with many challenges. The spread of technology and the 
diffusion of power are not only being used by responsible leaders 
to better societies, but, unfortunately, by wicked actors to orches- 
trate terror and violence regionally and globally. Nonstate actors 
like al-Qaeda and ISIL and other violent extremist organizations, 
menacing state actors like North Korea, destabilizing actors like 
Iran, and the growingly coercive actors like Russia, are just a few 
examples of the entities affecting the strategic environment in 
which SOF forces operate. We are equally affected by the growing 
use of cyber capabilities and social media, which make it easy for 
our adversaries to communicate, coordinate, execute, and inspire 
their actions. 

The fiscal environment is of concern, as well. While SOCOM has 
been well supported in recent years, I remain profoundly concerned 
by the impact of another round of sequestration, and not only how 
it impacts SOCOM, but, more importantly, how it will affect the 
four services upon whom we are absolutely dependent for mission 
support. 

To address the challenging security environment, SOF provides 
a portfolio of options for our national leaders and the geographic 
combatant commanders. Through small-footprint operations and by 
relying on a network of purposeful partnerships, SOF provides a 
comparative advantage through persistent engagement, partner 
enablement, network focus, and discreet rapid response to crisis 
situations. While we support military operations across the spec- 
trum, SOF capabilities are uniquely suited to operate and succeed 
in the gray zone between normal international competition and 
open conflict. And it is in this area that we see our very best oppor- 
tunities to help shape the future environment. 

To enable our efforts, I have established five priorities for the 
command: 

First, we must ensure SOF readiness by developing the right 
people, skills, and capabilities to meet current and future require- 
ments. To this end, we want to ensure effectiveness, now and into 
the future, with the very best SOF operators and support per- 
sonnel, enabled by the best technology and capabilities we can 
field. Along the way, we want to make the very best use of the 
unique MFP-11 funding authorities that Congress has granted us. 

Second, we must help the Nation win by addressing today’s secu- 
rity challenges. We strive to provide coherent and well-integrated 
SOF forces for the geographic combatant commanders, focused on 
optimizing our SOF activities. Nearly everywhere, you will find 
SOF forces working alongside, and often in support of, their con- 
ventional force partners to accomplish our security objectives. 

Third, we must build purposeful relationships to improve global 
understanding and awareness to create options for our leaders. We 
don’t own the network, but we are an important part of it. And 
working with our partners will always produce the best options for 
our Nation. 

Fourth, we have to prepare for the future security environment 
to ensure that SOF is ready to win in an increasingly complex 
world. Ultimately, our goal is to match exquisite people with cut- 
ting-edge capability and the very best ideas and concepts to help 
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our Nation succeed against the looming challenges we will face in 
the future. 

Finally, we must preserve our force and families to ensure their 
long-term well-heing. It is in this area that we are specifically fo- 
cused on a holistic approach to address the invisible challenges of 
stress and suicide that are affecting our servicemembers, civilians, 
and their family members. 

I remain honored and humbled by the opportunity to command 
the best Special Operations Forces in the world. I am incredibly 
proud of each and every one of our team members and their fami- 
lies. 

I look forward to your questions and our dialogue today. 

[The prepared statement of General Votel follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General Joseph L. Votel, USA 

OPENING REMARKS 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to address you today, which is my first as the 10th Commander of 
United States Special Operations Command (USSOCOM). I am honored to be here 
to convey our appreciation for your indispensable support and to provide an update 
on our nation’s special operations forces (SOF). During my remarks, I will describe 
USSOCOM’s posture, purpose, and mission in the context of the emerging strategic 
environment. I will then share my priorities and concerns, and explain how we will 
accomplish our assigned missions and prepare for an uncertain future. 

SOF ETHIC AND CULTURE 

I would like to begin by commending the extraordinary efforts made by our spe- 
cial operations forces to keep our nation safe. USSOCOM’s highly specialized mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, our “quiet professionals,” are asked to respond to our 
nation’s most complex, demanding, and high-risk challenges. Building this skilled 
and specialized force is a demanding, time-intensive process. Every day, our forces 
put forth an extraordinary level of effort and personal sacrifice, while enduring 
grueling physical and mental demands to meet mission requirements. They deserve 
our admiration and gratitude, along with all of our Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, and 
Marines. They are all part of a team doing essential work on behalf of our nation. 

The SOF commitment to excellence is imperative in accomplishing what our na- 
tion has asked of these dedicated men and women — I am proud to serve as their 
commander. USSOCOM is a values-based organization — always mindful that our 
personal and professional conduct reflects not only on ourselves, but also on our na- 
tion. We will continue to earn the high level of trust that our leaders have placed 
in us by maintaining an open dialogue on the challenges we face, providing our best 
military advice, and remaining responsible stewards of U.S. tax dollars. 

USSOCOM’S MISSION 

As you know. Congress created USSOCOM in 1987 and gave it distinct Service- 
like responsibilities, which makes it unique among the nine Unified Combatant 
Commands. Under U.S. Code Title 10, Sections 164 and 167, it is my responsibility, 
as the Commander of USSOCOM, to organize, train, and equip SOF for current and 
future challenges. Our mission is to synchronize the planning of special operations 
and provide SOF to support persistent, networked, and distributed Geographic Com- 
batant Command (GCC) operations to protect and advance our nation’s interests. 

As global security challenges become increasingly interconnected and inter- 
dependent, USSOCOM is investing in our own connections, deepening our relation- 
ships with the GCCs, our international partners, and with U.S. national security de- 
cision-makers at home. These relationships are helping us build common under- 
standings of shared threats and facilitate cooperation. 

In short, USSOCOM sees its role as an indispensable supporting command to our 
GCCs, working seamlessly with interagency and international partners to provide 
capabilities critical to addressing emerging problems and securing our nation’s in- 
terests. Ultimately, the best indicator of our success will be the success of the GCCs. 
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today’s us special operations force 

Since assuming command in August 2014, I have had the opportunity to travel 
to every GCC to consult with the commanders and visit with our forward deployed 
special operations units. I would like to give you a snapshot of U.S. SOF and the 
range of missions they are executing, and describe their experience as part of to- 
day’s military. 

Today, our United States Special Operations Forces are comprised of over 69,000 
men and women serving as operators, enablers, and support personnel. The SOF 
community is made up of our nation’s finest leaders and organizational teams. With- 
in the force of “quiet professionals” are Army Special Forces, SEALs (Sea, Air, Land 
Teams), Air Commandos, Rangers, Night Stalker helicopter crews. Marine Raiders, 
civil affairs personnel, psychological operations personnel, acquisition experts, logis- 
ticians, administrators, analysts, planners, communicators, and other specialists 
who are instrumental in fulfilling our mission. We also rely heavily upon our Guard 
and Reserve units, as well as government civilians and contractors. 

Our SOF are deployed to more than 80 countries worldwide, filling GCC require- 
ments and supporting 10 named operations. In addition to the nearly 3,600 per- 
sonnel we have stationed forward, we also have over 7,000 service members de- 
ployed in support of a variety of GCC requirements on any given day. These require- 
ments span the range of our core activities as directed by the Secretary of Defense. 
From working with indigenous forces and local governments to improve local secu- 
rity, to high-risk counterterrorism operations — SOF are in vital roles performing es- 
sential tasks. They provide critical linkages to our security partners and must be 
prepared to handle a wide range of contingencies, despite a small footprint in their 
areas of responsibility. These missions are often complicated, demanding, and high- 
risk. 

Because of the unique skill set SOF possess, we are seeing increasing demand for 
these units across the GCCs. The typical operator is older than counterparts in the 
conventional forces, has attended multiple advanced tactical schools, and has re- 
ceived specialized cultural and language training. This depth of experience and 
range of expertise has been in high demand since 9/11. Over the last 14 years, the 
average service member in SOF has deployed between 4 to 10 times — with most to- 
ward the higher end of that range — and has frequently had less than 12 months 
at home between deployments. About 50 percent of our force is married with chil- 
dren and have sacrificed a great deal of time with their families. High operational 
tempo has put a strain on both our operators and their families, and most, if not 
all, of our SOF operators have lost friends both overseas and at home. Our SOF 
warriors have performed their duties superbly, but not without stress or loss; we 
have sustained over 2,500 wounded and killed in action. We now have approxi- 
mately 7,500 members in our SOF Wounded Warrior program, many of them due 
to the “invisible wounds” of traumatic stress. We have a great deal of work to do 
to ensure these men and women receive proper care. 

On the positive side, the pressure exerted over this time has created a self-con- 
fident, mature, knowledgeable, and agile force that has a greater awareness of what 
is important to our nation. The range of experience and expertise in special oper- 
ations forces make them uniquely suited to deal with many of the complex chal- 
lenges we see emerging in the security environment. 

THE STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

We are living in a hyper-connected world; the spread of technology into an in- 
creasing number of cultures and societies is driving change in the strategic environ- 
ment. The Cold War suppressed political mobilization in a variety of ways. The re- 
moval of those constraints, coupled with technology, is creating both challenges and 
opportunities. Adversaries can now easily access tools that range from advanced 
weapons systems and cyber capabilities to improvised explosive devices (lEDs), 
which are providing an expanding variety of coercive options. Yet we also see oppor- 
tunities emerging as networked populations are seeking improvements in govern- 
ance, security, and economic opportunity. Power and influence are now diffusing to 
a range of actors, both state and non-state, who have not traditionally wielded it. 
Many governments are struggling to adjust to the new realities. Eor the foreseeable 
future, instability will be driven by conflicts within and across state boundaries as 
much as it will be driven by conflicts between states themselves. 

Within states, it is becoming much easier for aggrieved populations to network, 
organize, and demand change to the status quo; we have seen this in a number of 
locations across the world. Populations are increasingly challenging the legitimacy 
of their governments and demanding change on a range of issues. Governments un- 
willing or unable to accommodate change will face increasing pressure from dissatis- 
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fied segments of their populations. Traditional responses to control these situations 
may provide temporary respite, but too often fail to address the underlying griev- 
ances, which can lead to further instability. 

Across state boundaries, violent non-state actors such as ISIL are exploiting local 
grievances among populations to advance their own horrific ends. Their methods 
routinely violate international norms and challenge regional governments’ capabili- 
ties to respond. These groups rely upon their ability to build common identities with 
sub-sets of disaffected populations and magnify the potential for violence. Other 
non-state actors have more criminal inclinations and avoid law enforcement while 
building their power and influence. 

Between states, technological advancement is providing rising powers more op- 
tions to pursue their interests. In some cases, countries are seeking to expand their 
claims of sovereignty outside of recognized borders. In other cases, they are spon- 
soring and relying upon non-state actors to act on their behalf abroad. Traditional 
approaches to deterrence are increasingly inadequate — particularly as some states 
are becoming adept at avoiding conventional military responses while advancing 
their interests through a combination of coercion, targeted violence, and exploitation 
of local issues. Russia is taking this approach and is systematically undermining 
neighboring governments and complicating international responses to its aggressive 
actions. 

There are two clear implications of these environmental conditions. First, the dif- 
fusion of power is decreasing the ability of any state, acting alone, to control out- 
comes unilaterally. Globalization has created networked challenges on a massive 
scale. Only by working with a variety of security partners can we begin to address 
these issues. 

Second, our success in this environment will be determined by our ability to ade- 
quately navigate conflicts that fall outside of the traditional peace-or-war construct. 
Actors taking a “gray zone” approach seek to secure their objectives while mini- 
mizing the scope and scale of actual fighting. In this “gray zone,” we are confronted 
with ambiguity on the nature of the conflict, the parties involved, and the validity 
of the legal and political claims at stake. These conflicts defy our traditional views 
of war and require us to invest time and effort in ensuring we prepare ourselves 
with the proper capabilities, capacities, and authorities to safeguard U.S. interests. 

sof’s role in this environment 

If the environment is populated with potential adversaries who are adept at 
avoiding our conventional advantages, then we must be prepared to respond with 
appropriate tools. The traditional rules of conflict are changing — our ability to influ- 
ence outcomes is not solely based on our aggregate military capability. Our success 
will increasingly be determined by our ability to respond with a range of capabilities 
while becoming more attuned to the intricacies involved in an evolving landscape 
of relationships. 

U.S. Special Operations Forces provide a portfolio of options to deal with complex 
security challenges. We are uniquely able to operate in a variety of environments 
to support strategic progress in achieving national security objectives. Our compara- 
tive advantage in this environment is built upon three pillars: 1) persistent engage- 
ment, 2) enabling partners, and 3) discreet action. 

First, we conduct persistent engagement in a variety of strategically important lo- 
cations with a small-footprint approach that integrates a network of partners. This 
engagement allows us to nurture relationships prior to conflict. Our language and 
cultural expertise in these regions help us facilitate stability and counter malign in- 
fluence with and through local security forces. Although SOF excel at short-notice 
missions under politically-sensitive conditions, we are most effective when we delib- 
erately build inroads over time with partners who share our interests. This engage- 
ment allows SOF to buy time to prevent conflict in the first place. 

Second, we integrate and enable both conventional forces and interagency capa- 
bilities. On a daily basis, SOF are assisting the GCCs across and between their 
areas of responsibility to address issues that are not constrained by borders. When 
crises escalate, SOF develop critical understanding, influence and relationships that 
aid conventional force entry into theater. The close working relationships we have 
built with GCCs are essential in ensuring we are able to properly support and aug- 
ment their operations. Today’s crises will not be resolved by a military-only ap- 
proach; instead, the nature of these challenges demands a whole-of-government re- 
sponse. SOF play an important supporting, but not decisive, role. We continue to 
explore how we can better augment the capabilities of the interagency to support 
the National Security Strategy. 
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Third, USSOCOM provides the ability to conduct discreet action against our most 
immediate threats. Regardless of our efforts to build stability and favorably shape 
outcomes, the need remains for an effective crisis response and a robust, proactive 
counterterrorism program. For these cases, we must maintain the ability to conduct 
operations under politically-sensitive conditions. This capability provides a tailored 
military response that reduces the associated strategic risks and the likelihood of 
conflict escalation. We are continuing to disrupt the violent actions of extremist or- 
ganizations in conjunction with conventional forces, the interagency, and our inter- 
national SOF partners. These three pillars help us provide lower-risk, timely, and 
tailored options to deal with the growing variety of security problems in today’s 
world. 


USSOCOM AND ITS PARTNERS 

As an organization that deals with crises that occur in the “gray zone,” I believe 
USSOCOM has an important role to play in facilitating interagency discussion. For 
example, we hosted senior policymakers last year from across the interagency to dis- 
cuss options to address transnational organized criminal networks. Just this past 
February, we hosted a similar event in Tampa on behalf of the National Counterter- 
rorism Center to discuss the strategy to counter ISIL. Challenges such as these will 
continue to evolve — and so must our approach to dealing with them. 

Unconventional strategies are increasingly becoming a feature of the security en- 
vironment. I believe it is time for us to have an in-depth discussion on how we can 
best support our national interests in these situations. Adversaries employing these 
strategies attempt to meiximize their coercive influence while limiting their risk of 
serious retribution. They are becoming adept at avoiding crossing thresholds that 
would clearly justify the use of conventional military force. Destabilizing a govern- 
ment is becoming easier through non-attributable methods that are relatively cheap 
and easy to employ. Our success will therefore depend upon our ability to act with 
and through regional partners, leveraging all instruments of national power, to 
counter destabilizing influences. 

Cyber threats are an increasingly common component of unconventional strategies 
for which we must develop a more comprehensive approach. Our ever-growing reli- 
ance on information infrastructure makes us vulnerable to attacks; the same is true 
for many governments around the world, to include our potential adversaries. Si- 
multaneously, there are a variety of areas in which we must become more proficient 
to fully realize the potential of cyber capabilities. I believe the interagency needs 
to maintain a continuing focus on this area. 

Social media is another component of unconventional strategies, and the security 
environment in general, that is playing a central role in recruiting individuals to 
causes. We must therefore develop our ability to interact with key influencers 
through this medium, or else risk blinding ourselves to this important conduit of 
information and influence in unfolding crises. We all must view this space as a rou- 
tine operational area; it is redefining how humans interact. Our success in 
leveraging these tools will be determined by how well we cultivate the networks in 
which we participate; it is important to note that these are not “our” networks — 
the very nature of these relationship tools is decentralized and participatory, rather 
than centrally controlled. We require new thinking on this subject. 

We stand ready to support interagency efforts to work through these challenges. 
Though there are military components to countering and deterring unconventional 
challenges, whole-of-government strategies are essential for building lasting sta- 
bility and safeguarding U.S. interests. 

DEVELOPING SOF FOR THE SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

Through close collaboration with Congress, I hope to optimize the allocation of our 
resources to develop the capabilities, capacities, and authorities required by the 
GCCs. While this emerging security environment will increase the demand for SOF, 
we are most effective when we integrate our efforts with the GCCs, Services, and 
the interagency. In order to strengthen SOF posture and capabilities, I have estab- 
lished five priorities for USSOCOM. Focusing on these priorities will enhance our 
ability to address the range of conventional and unconventional challenges that are 
increasingly characterizing the security environment. 

First, we must ensure SOF readiness by developing the right people, skills, and 
capabilities to meet current requirements as well as those that will emerge in the 
future. As we face both fiscal and security challenges, we must balance the readi- 
ness of the current force with investment in future capabilities. Critical to this bal- 
ance is ensuring that we maintain superior selection, training, education, and talent 
management for our people. In turn, our people must be supported by timely devel- 
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opment, acquisition, and sustainment of both Service-provided and special oper- 
ations-peculiar equipment. 

Recognizing that humans are more important than hardware — our first SOF 
Truth — we must invest wisely in our people to develop the right talents our force 
requires. Over the past 14 years we have evolved our approach to consistently 
produce operators who possess the attributes and competencies we require. Devel- 
oping language and cultural expertise is essential to our ability to operate in com- 
plex situations to promote the security of the U.S. and its allies. Operational success 
for SOF often depends on being able to establish relationships with key partners. 
The strength of these relationships is founded on culturally attuned, regionally 
trained operators interacting directly with foreign officials and security forces in 
their language. USSOCOM and its Components continue to strengthen and rebal- 
ance regional capabilities to provide appropriate expertise. 

We have a shared responsibility with the Services for developing our special oper- 
ations forces and we are partnering with them on ways we can better assess and 
manage talent. USSOCOM has the responsibility for ensuring the combat readiness 
of its forces while the Services have broad authority for career development, so we 
are working on improving how we collaboratively prepare SOF for the challenges 
they face. Yet reliance on the Services is not limited to recruitment and develop- 
ment of our operators. The readiness of USSOCOM, the Services, and Functional 
Combatant Commands are inextricably linked as SOF relies heavily on Service 
training, logistics, facilities, and operational enablers such as cyber networks, global 
distribution, and global patient movement. Service and Functional Combatant Com- 
manders’ support will remain a critical requirement as USSOCOM continues to de- 
ploy SOF to meet increasing GCC demand. 

In terms of funding, our readiness has remained relatively stable over the past 
four years through a combination of consistent base and Overseas Contingency Op- 
erations (OCO) funding, which has allowed USSOCOM to fulfill the most critical 
GCC demands. Although the majority of our efforts have focused on the CENTCOM 
AOR, our current budget shifts efforts to improve support to all GCCs in accordance 
with strategic guidance. As we begin to focus more heavily on emerging networked 
threats around the world, we are aligning resources to maintain current readiness 
through joint training and exercises, operational unit readiness and training activi- 
ties, and flying hours. Our training exercises include a strong focus on building 
Service, interagency, and international interoperability. We remain heavily reliant 
upon OCO funding, which has been essential for responding to today’s threats, and 
appreciate the continued support of Congress in this matter. 

Second, we must help our nation win in today’s challenges and contribute to keep- 
ing the nation safe. The challenges faced by the United States and our allies require 
unprecedented agility and understanding. We must prioritize and synchronize SOF 
activities to protect our nation’s interests as the challenges ^ow more numerous 
and complex. To accomplish this, we must continue to invest in a diverse portfolio 
of SOF capabilities that meet both the immediate and long-term needs of the GCCs 
and complements the capabilities of the Services, the interagency, and our inter- 
national partners. 

DOD guidance identifies USSOCOM as the synchronizer for the planning and pro- 
vision of special operations capabilities in support of the GCC. To meet this guid- 
ance, we are in the process of coordinating with the Services, the Department, and 
the GCCs to collaboratively develop a campaign plan for global special operations. 
The plan is intended to help optimize and prioritize our support globally, promote 
ongoing efforts to strengthen international partnerships and will ultimately improve 
our ability to support the GCCs by providing coherent options and recommendations 
for SOF employment. 

Authorities such as Section 1208 play a critical role in ensuring we can provide 
a more comprehensive set of options for security challenges by leveraging the capa- 
bilities of local security partners. They also help ensure we retain access and influ- 
ence in regions where we do not maintain a large military presence. We appreciate 
your continued support for this authority. Going forward, we will work with Con- 
gress to ensure we have the right authorities and programs in place to properly sup- 
port the GCCs. 

Third, we are continuing to build relationships with international and domestic 
partners through sustained security cooperation, expanded communication architec- 
tures, and liaison activities. These partnerships allow us to share the burden of 
managing conflicts and enhance regional capabilities that can respond to threats at 
their origin. Over the past few years, USSOCOM has prioritized strengthening the 
network of military, interagency, and international partners across the globe, 
through liaison exchange, and a multinational communications infrastructure. 
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These relationships build common understandings of shared threats and facilitate 
cooperation. 

Efforts such as our Special Operations Liaison Officers, or SOLOs, are helping us 
build this network of international partners. Now present in embassies in 15 na- 
tions and operating in every geographic combatant command area of responsibility, 
SOLOs help us facilitate coordination across GCC boundaries to address challenges 
that span the globe. We also have liaison officers from 13 partner nations that work 
with us at our Headquarters in Tampa. Similarly, our Special Operations Support 
Teams (SOSTs) help us interface more effectively with the interagency. By increas- 
ing transparency, communication, and collaboration with our partners, we maximize 
the effectiveness of our collective action against shared problem sets. USSOCOM 
will continue to invest in these relationships so that our network development out- 
paces that of threat networks. 

The relationships USSOCOM has strengthened and the communications architec- 
ture we have put in place allow us to coordinate with coalition partners on matters 
such as hostage rescue, the movement of foreign fighters, international training, and 
developing the capabilities for responding to shared threats. In January of this year, 
USSOCOM organized a dialogue that brought together senior military representa- 
tives from 20 nations, as well as the Commanders of U.S. Central Command, U.S. 
European Command, and NATO Special Operations Headquarters, to discuss com- 
mon security challenges and opportunities for collective action. 

Our expanded support to the Theater Special Operations Commands (TSOCs) is 
another key effort that is helping us further develop our regional capabilities and 
expertise. This support includes extending the necessary communications infrastruc- 
ture and providing key operations support capabilities such as Civil-Military En- 
gagement, and ISR processing, exploitation, and dissemination. We are working 
closely with the GCCs to determine how we can best support their operational 
needs. We have realigned approximately 800 USSOCOM billets to push more capa- 
bility forward to the TSOCs in areas such as planning, intelligence, analysis, and 
communications. We will continue to make the necessary investments to ensure that 
we maintain regional access and the ability to operate freely with our network of 
allies and partners, and to encourage constructive defense cooperation. 

As we operate with and through a growing network of global partners, we will 
continually reassess relationships based on mission prioritization and ensure we 
maintain the proper security protocols. As an enterprise, USSOCOM understands 
the reality that what happens in Latin America affects Africa, which affects Europe, 
and so on. With a global approach — working with international partners to coordi- 
nate activities and share critical information — we can more effectively deal with 
global challenges. In my opinion, this network is an essential capability in adapting 
to the emerging challenges to our interests. 

Fourth, we must prepare for the future by investing in SOF that are able to win 
in an increasingly complex world. To do so, we must be innovators of strategic op- 
tions. We will focus on developing the total Special Operations Force through con- 
cepts, training, doctrine, education, and research that are future-oriented and chal- 
lenge our current operational constructs. These concepts, in concert with robust ex- 
perimentation and a rigorous capability analysis and development process, will en- 
sure we are prepared for an uncertain and dynamic future. Ultimately, preparing 
for the future is about ensuring that we match the right people and capabilities 
with the very best ideas to address our most pressing problems. 

In today’s environment, our effectiveness is directly tied to our ability to operate 
with domestic and international partners. We, as a joint force, must continue to in- 
stitutionalize interoperability, integration, and interdependence between conven- 
tional forces and special operations forces through doctrine, training, and oper- 
ational deployments. A key aspect of building interoperability is through 
USSOCOM’s participation in Service Title 10 and Chairman of the Joint Staff spon- 
sored war games and experiments. These events provide a critical venue for building 
partnerships with Service, interagency, and international partners to address some 
of the most pressing challenges facing our nation as we look to the future. We will 
also continue to use USSOCOM events to advance our efforts to institutionalize 
whole-of-government approaches. 

Programmatic keys to preparing SOF for the future are a continued emphasis on 
enhancing the overall capabilities of the SOF operator; fielding new and recapital- 
ized air, ground, and maritime platforms; enhancing our SOF-specific ISR capabili- 
ties; and continuing to invest in new communications infrastructure and equipment 
technology that allow us to share information more effectively and integrate our ac- 
tivities. We will work to ensure we are developing the right technologies, equipment, 
and capabilities required for the future SOF operator. 
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USSOCOM’s tailored and streamlined rapid acquisition processes, supported by 
Congress and enabled through the oversight of ASD(SO/LIC) and USI)(AT&L), have 
delivered critical capabilities to the battlefield, in weeks and months, instead of 
years. For example, in 2014, conducting combat evaluations allowed us to develop 
and deliver advanced weapons and cutting-edge Intelligence, Surveillance, and Re- 
connaissance (ISR) sensors for our SOF MQ-9 unmanned aircraft that had imme- 
diate impact on the battlefield. USSOCOM also successfully responded to an urgent 
operational requirement to increase ballistic protection on its fleet of CV-22 Osprey 
tilt-rotor aircraft. In less than six months, USSOCOM, working alongside the Army 
and Navy, acquired lightweight armored panels and modified its fleet of Ospreys. 

USSOCOM is also focusing on improving acquisition processes to support an 
adaptable strategy by levera^ng its network of partnerships with Services, the 
interagency, industry, academia, and international partners. The Tactical Assault 
Light Operator Suit (TALOS) is an example of our emphasis on acquisition process 
innovation. The effort is designed to deliver a test-ready combat suit prototype that 
protects our operators at their most vulnerable point. Through the use of a small 
joint acquisition task force and rapid prototyping events, TALOS is leveraging close 
relationships between operators, acquirers, and technologists to achieve greater re- 
sults than could be accomplished through traditional acquisition processes. This ap- 
proach is also helping us “spin off’ technologies from the larger TALOS effort that 
are improving our capabilities at an accelerated rate. Continued Congressional sup- 
port of USSOCOM’s acquisition of SOF-peculiar capability and our commitment to 
innovative process improvement is imperative to our continued ability to meet the 
needs of the warfighter. 

As we prepare for the future, we remain very concerned about the detrimental 
effects of sequestration; drastic cuts to the Services will have severe impacts on our 
own ability to support the GCCs. A great deal of USSOCOM’s procurement is fo- 
cused on SOF-specific enhancements to Service-managed programs. Therefore, SOF 
buying power is directly connected to Service investments. Even with a steady base 
budget for USSOCOM, our capabilities can still be reduced through cuts to pro- 
grams that we depend upon. A major reprioritization of these programs will require 
us to reassess our own investments. Increased demand for SOF across the GCCs 
combined with increased pressure on Service budgets may compromise our capabili- 
ties. Internally, we are working hard to refine our programmatic decisions to build 
our buying power and prepare for the future. 

Another important area of future development for SOF is emerging from the 
Women in Service Review. Women have served in SOF for years in Intelligence, 
Military Information Support and Civil Affairs units, female engagement teams, cul- 
tural support teams, and Air Force Special Operations aviation roles. Approximately 
two-thirds of our positions are currently integrated. USSOCOM is sponsoring sev- 
eral research efforts to assess possible impacts on unit performance to facilitate fur- 
ther successful integrations. We are also working in close coordination with the 
Services to develop recommendations for further integration. 

Fifth, we must preserve our force and families, providing for their short- and long- 
term well-being. People — military, civilian, and families — are our most important 
asset. We always take care of our people, but after 13 years of war, their resiliency 
and readiness is a primary concern. We must leverage every resource available — 
SOF, Service, and community resources — to ensure our people are prepared for the 
demanding tasks we ask them to execute. At the same time, we must pay particular 
attention to the often invisible challenges that our people and their families face, 
and ensure that the SOF culture is one that fosters understanding and support. 

In order to preserve our special operations force and families, we are focusing on 
four areas: human, psychological, spiritual, and family/social performance. In each 
area, we are taking steps to improve the long-term health of our force. These initia- 
tives are not intended to supplant the Services’ efforts in providing for the welfare 
of military members and their families; but rather to provide SOF and their families 
with access to services that meet their unique needs and complement Service-pro- 
vided programs. Given the high frequency of combat deployments, high-stake mis- 
sions, and extraordinarily demanding environments in which the force operates, 
SOF and their families have been under unprecedented levels of stress; it is impera- 
tive to address the effects of more than 13 years of combat operations. 

There are two specific areas that fall under preserving our force and families that 
I would like to discuss in more detail: suicides and personnel tempo, or 
PERSTEMPO. On the first subject, our goal is to do everything possible to eliminate 
the incidence of suicide in the forces and in our families. We have indications that 
our efforts in the four areas I mentioned are making a difference by alleviating con- 
ditions that contribute to suicide. There are now higher self-referral rates and our 
leadership is improving its ability to recognize important warning signs and provide 
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tools to intervene more effectively. We are moving in the right direction in changing 
our culture when it comes to seeking psychological help, hut still have work to do. 
This effort will continue until seeking help is considered normal and expected hy 
everyone. We are grateful for the support Congress has provided to address this 
challenge. 

The second area I would like to mention is PERSTEMPO, which is the rate at 
which we deploy our forces. Our policy is aimed at ensuring the physical, mental 
and operational readiness and resiliency of assigned forces. In 2010 a study was 
commissioned to examine the effects of a decade of continuous combat operations 
on the SOF community. The study identified one primary source of ongoing stress: 
the lack of predictability resulting from a demanding operational tempo exacerbated 
by significant time spent away from home for training. Predictability is a key com- 
ponent of building resilience. USSOCOM’s PERSTEMPO policy is designed to im- 
prove operational readiness and retention by allowing commanders to evaluate and 
balance mission requirements with the needs of our service members. The intent is 
to enable the Commanders at the lowest level to better monitor the use of assigned 
forces and make informed risk decisions that help protect them from overuse, which 
will also improve mission success. Ultimately, managing PERSTEMPO is about en- 
suring the long-term health of the force and mission readiness while continuing to 
meet our global mission requirements. 

The preservation of our force and families is vitally important in the preservation 
of capabilities that the nation depends upon to respond to crises in an unpredictable 
environment. Ensuring we properly care for those from whom we expect so much 
will allow us to meet important requirements from the GCCs. As our people keep 
faith with our nation, we will keep faith with them, now and in the future. 

WORKING WITH CONGRESS 

I look forward to working with Congress to explore how we can best enable our 
SOF operators to prepare for the complex situations we ask them to deal with on 
a daily basis. Your oversight, support, and partnership will ultimately help us pro- 
vide better service to our nation. 

The fiscal situation requires the Department to make hard choices about the allo- 
cation of our resources. It is imperative that this process occurs with a clear under- 
standing of impacts. We depend upon the Services and Functional Combatant Com- 
mands to provide us with key capabilities; most SOF operations require non-SOF 
support. As we adjust to the changing demands in the operating environment, we 
must work to ensure we are building the broadest possible portfolio of options for 
our national security decision-makers through the innovation of low-cost, small-foot- 
print, and highly flexible SOF capabilities. 

CLOSING 

In closing, I thank you for providing me with this opportunity to discuss these 
issues that are critical to the health of our Special Operations Forces and our ability 
to support the National Security Strategy. I also thank you for your continued sup- 
port of our SOF personnel and their families; the tremendous demands we have 
placed upon them requires a continued commitment to provide for their well-being 
and support their mission success. 

ChairmanMcCAlN. Thank you. 

General Rodriguez. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. DAVID M. RODRIGUEZ, USA, 
COMMANDER, U.S. AFRICA COMMAND 

General Rodriguez. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, 
and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to update you on the efforts of U.S. Africa Command. 
And I’m glad to be between Joe and Lloyd today. 

Let me express my gratitude for your support to our 
servicemembers and their families who underwrite our Nation’s se- 
curity in an increasingly complex world of accelerating change. 

Today, our Nation faces heightened strategic uncertainty; risks 
to our National interests are significant, and growing. Part of our 
strategic uncertainty is our fiscal uncertainty. If sequestration re- 
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turns in 2016, I’m concerned about our ability to execute the cur- 
rent strategy at a manageable level of risk. 

Threats and opportunities to advance national interests are 
growing in Africa. In the past year, we achieved progress in several 
areas through close cooperation with our allies and partners. We 
have built significant partner capacity over the years. This capacity 
has played a major role in regional efforts to contain violent extre- 
mism, including al-Shabaab, other al-Qaeda affiliates, and now the 
Islamic State of Iraq in the Levant, as well as Boko Haram. With 
our support, French and regional partners have disrupted violent 
extremist networks, and a small number of our unilateral oper- 
ations have applied additional pressure. 

We also achieved success with other partners against other chal- 
lenges. As an example, in Liberia, we supported USAID and the Li- 
berian nation in responding to the largest ebola epidemic in his- 
tory. 

Another illustrative example is our support to strengthening the 
capacity and coordination of regional partners in the Gulf of Guin- 
ea. 

Furthermore, in Central Africa, combined military and civilian 
efforts significantly reduced the Lord’s Resistance Army’s ability to 
threaten civilian populations. 

Working closely with the State Department and our regional 
partners has allowed us to improve our posture and capability to 
protect U.S. personnel and facilities. When security in Libya dete- 
riorated, we assisted in the safe departure of United States and al- 
lied personnel. Conversely, in the Central African Republic, we pro- 
vided security that enabled the resumption of embassy operations. 

We’ve had a lot of successes, but many challenges remain, and 
there is much work to be done. Transregional terrorists and crimi- 
nal networks continue to adapt and expand aggressively. While al- 
Shabaab is weakened in Somalia, it remains a persistent threat to 
United States and regional interests. Al-Shabaab has broadened its 
operations to conduct, or attempt to conduct, asymmetric attacks 
against Uganda, Ethiopia, Djibouti, and especially Kenya. 

Libya-based threats are growing rapidly, including an expanding 
ISIL presence. If left unchecked, they have the highest potential 
among security challenges in Africa to increase risk to United 
States strategic interests in the near future. 

Boko Haram threatens the ability of the Nigerian government to 
provide security and basic services in large portions of the north- 
east. Boko Haram has extended its reach beyond Nigeria’s borders 
to Cameroon, Niger, and Chad. 

In Somalia, Libya, and Nigeria, the international community is 
challenged to implement the comprehensive approaches necessary 
to advance governance, security, and development. Declining re- 
sources will make this more difficult. 

To mitigate increasing risk, Africa Command is sharpening our 
priorities and improving the alignment of resources to strategy. We 
are coordinating with international and interagency partners to 
harmonize our efforts across the continent. And we are seeking to 
increase operational and programmatic flexibility. 

We continue to provide our best military advice to policymakers 
to inform decisions about managing risk. 
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Thanks for your continued support to our mission and the dedi- 
cated people advancing our Nation’s defense interests in Africa. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General Rodriguez follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General David M. Rodriguez, USA 
UNITED states AFRICA COMMAND 2015 POSTURE STATEMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

Chairman, Ranking Member, distinguished members of the Committee, thank you 
for this opportunity to update you on the efforts of United States Africa Command. 
Africa continues to present a broad spectrum of opportunities and challenges to the 
United States and our allies and partners. U.S. Africa Command is working closely 
with allies and partners to build relationships and capacity vital to advancing our 
national interests of security, prosperity, international order, and the promotion of 
universal values. American interests in Africa Command’s 53-country area of re- 
sponsibility include the prevention of terrorist attacks against U.S. interests, secu- 
rity of the global economic system, and protection of our citizens abroad. In addition, 
Africa’s growing importance to allies and emerging powers presents opportunities to 
reinforce United States global security objectives through our engagement on the 
continent. 

African states and regional organizations are important partners in addressing se- 
curity challenges, including terrorist and criminal networks that link Africa with 
Europe, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and North and South America. Africa’s 
role in the global economic system is expanding: the continent is surrounded by 
international shipping lanes and holds eight of the world’s 15 fastest growing econo- 
mies. Africa is rich in natural resources and the human capital represented by a 
large youth population. Forty-one percent of Africans are under the age of 15, and 
by 2050, roughly one in four people on the planet will live in Africa. The capacity 
of African partners to contribute to multinational efforts, including those aimed at 
preventing, mitigating, and resolving armed conflict, is increasing. Many countries 
have made progress in developing institutions that uphold the rule of law, as re- 
flected by adherence to the law of war and respect for human rights. However, in 
many countries, weak leadership and corruption continue to constrain progress in 
governance, security, and development. 

The past year was a dynamic time for Africa Command and our partners. To- 
gether, we made progress in several areas. In East Africa, our regional partners con- 
tinued to lead security efforts in Somalia and demonstrated greater effectiveness 
and coordination in operations against al-Qaeda affiliate al-Shabaab. By supporting 
the continued development of partner capacities, and through enabling assistance 
and selective unilateral operations, we enhanced the collective gains our partners 
made against al-Shabaab. As a result of improved security, the Somali people and 
government have greater opportunities to make progress in the development of gov- 
ernance and economic institutions. 

In North and West Africa, we expanded our collaboration with allies and partners 
to address growing threats in Libya, Mali, and Nigeria, including an increasingly 
cohesive network of al-Qaeda affiliates and adherents, a growing Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant presence, and Boko Haram. We built capacity and enabled our 
allies and partners to disrupt transnational terrorist and criminal networks, 
strengthen border security, and contribute to multinational peacekeeping oper- 
ations. We also ensured that cooperative security locations on the continent are able 
to support the temporary staging of crisis response forces to protect United States 
personnel and facilities. When deteriorating security conditions in Libya led several 
countries to suspend embassy operations, we supported the U.S. State Department 
in ensuring the safe departure of American and allied personnel. We captured sus- 
pected terrorists in support of efforts to bring justice to the perpetrators of violence 
against American citizens and interests. Although security declines in Libya have 
limited bilateral military activities, we have improved our coordination with re- 
gional and international partners and are prepared to expand our bilateral engage- 
ment when conditions are more conducive to building the capacities of defense insti- 
tutions and forces. In Nigeria, we are conducting a range of bilateral efforts and pre- 
paring to expand our engagement as security and partner capacity allow. Simulta- 
neously, we are working with Nigeria, neighboring countries, and our international 
partners to improve the planning and coordination of efforts to counter Boko 
Haram. 
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In Liberia, we supported the Liberian government and United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) in addressing the complex humanitarian emer- 
gency associated with the largest Ebola epidemic in history. Our combined efforts 
with Liberian partners helped to save lives and potentially avert a global health cri- 
sis. Nearly 3,000 Department of Defense personnel, including civilians and contrac- 
tors, deployed to Operation UNITED ASSISTANCE last fall. Under the superb lead- 
ership of Major General Williams and U.S. Army Africa, followed by Major General 
Volesky and the 101st Airborne (Air Assault), Joint Force Command — United Assist- 
ance provided unique capabilities in coordination and communication, logistics, engi- 
neering, and health worker training. The speed and flexibility of the U.S. military 
response was enhanced by U.S. Transportation Command’s flexible joint expedi- 
tionary capabilities in planning, communications, public affairs, and port opening, 
and the presence of U.S. European Command and Africa Command forces forward- 
positioned in Europe. The U.S. military demonstrated flexibility and capability to 
assist when others could not, and ensured critical initial gaps were filled while civil- 
ian partners ramped up their capabilities. The deployment of U.S. forces helped 
boost the confidence and courage of others to join the effort, and served as a catalyst 
for the robust international response required to turn the tide of the epidemic. Joint 
Force Command — United Assistance transitioned military tasks to civilian partners 
as they attained sufficient capacity. We are tailoring remaining Joint Force Com- 
mand capabilities and Africa Command security cooperation efforts to build addi- 
tional capacity and ensure our regional partners are prepared to respond to poten- 
tial future outbreaks. 

Africa Command’s operational requirements to support efforts in East, North, and 
West Africa and the protection of United States personnel and facilities across the 
continent increased in the past year. In Fiscal Year 2014, we conducted 68 oper- 
ations, 11 major joint exercises, and 595 security cooperation activities. In compari- 
son, we conducted 55 operations, 10 major joint exercises, and 481 security coopera- 
tion activities in Fiscal Year 2013. With our requirements expanding faster than re- 
sources are increasing, we are utilizing innovative and creative ways to mitigate ca- 
pability gaps, including sharing forces with other Combatant Commands and 
leveraging the capabilities of multinational and interagency partners. 

MISSION STATEMENT 

U.S. Africa Command, with national and international partners, disrupts 
transnational threats, protects U.S. personnel and facilities, prevents and mitigates 
conflict, and builds defense capabilities in order to promote regional stability and 
prosperity. 


CURRENT TRENDS 

Africa’s security environment remains dynamic and uncertain. Africa is rising and 
so are the expectations of Africans. While greater popular demands can accelerate 
needed political and economic reforms, they can also be destabilizing, particularly 
in fragile states. Across much of the continent, crime and corruption impede the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions, reduce security and stability, and constrain 
economic development. A number of autocratic regimes are failing to meet the grow- 
ing expectations of their people. Corrupt leadership, persistent economic inequal- 
ities, swelling youth populations, expanding urbanization, and ready access to tech- 
nology can fuel popular discontent and violent civil unrest. When populations cannot 
rely on the ballot box for accountable governance, they are more likely to resort to 
violence. Where governance is weak and steeped in corruption, the government and 
security forces can be as feared and distrusted by the population as criminal and 
terrorist organizations. 

Corruption is a universal challenge that encourages the complicity of public serv- 
ants in criminal and terrorist activities and destroys public trust in decision-making 
systems. To help our African partners address corruption, we must carefully tailor 
the conditions for military assistance. Where corruption permeates military institu- 
tions, its consequences can be deadly. When resources are diverted from military 
pay and sustainment, forces are less capable and more vulnerable on the battlefield. 
They are less effective at protecting civilians and may resort to predatory behavior. 
Corruption is corrosive to the foundation of trust and mutual responsibility on 
which enduring partnerships must be built. 

Terrorist, insurgent, and criminal groups exploit corruption, regional instability, 
and popular grievances to mobilize people and resources, expand their networks, 
and establish safe havens. The nexus between crime and terror is growing on the 
continent as terrorists and criminals increasingly utilize the same illicit pathways 
to move people, money, weapons, and other resources. The network of al-Qaeda and 
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its affiliates and adherents continues to exploit Africa’s under-governed regions and 
porous borders to train and conduct attacks. The Islamic State of Iraq and the Le- 
vant is expanding its presence in North Africa. Terrorists with allegiances to mul- 
tiple groups are expanding their collaboration in recruitment, financing, training, 
and operations, both within Africa and transregionally. Violent extremist organiza- 
tions are utilizing increasingly sophisticated improvised explosive devices, and cas- 
ualties from these weapons in Africa increased by approximately 40 percent in 2014. 
These groups have also successfully adapted to the internet and social media, and 
leverage these tools to generate funds, recruit followers, and spread their ideology 
to the United States and around the world. 

In East Africa, al-Shabaab remains the primary security threat to U.S. interests, 
despite progress by regional partners in liberating parts of southern and central So- 
malia from the group’s control. The effectiveness of the African Union Mission in 
Somalia continues to increase. The security situation in Mogadishu is improving 
gradually and several countries, including the United Kingdom, resumed or ex- 
panded embassy operations in Somalia last year. Weakened by the African Union 
Mission in Somalia’s recent offensive, al-Shabaab has modified its operational struc- 
ture and tactics to increase the reach of its attacks into troop-contributing countries. 
This underscores the importance of both continuing to improve the effectiveness of 
the African Union Mission in Somalia, as well as taking a regional approach that 
counters al-Shabaab’s expanding operational reach. 

In North and West Africa, Libyan and Nigerian insecurity increasingly threaten 
United States interests. In spite of multinational security efforts, terrorist and 
criminal networks are gaining strength and interoperability. Al-Qaeda in the Lands 
of the Islamic Maghreb, Ansar al-Sharia, al-Murabitun, Boko Haram, the Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant, and other violent extremist organizations are exploit- 
ing weak governance, corrupt leadership, and porous borders across the Sahel and 
Maghreb to train and move fighters and distribute resources. 

Libya-based threats to United States interests are growing. If left unchecked, I 
believe they have the highest potential among security challenges on the continent 
to increase risks to United States and European strategic interests in the next two 
years and beyond. Libyan governance, security, and economic stability deteriorated 
significantly in the past year. Competition between the House of Representatives 
and General National Congress, each backed by various militias, has fueled conflict 
over resources and power. Some North African and Gulf states have complicated the 
situation by supporting military operations within Libya. Today, armed groups con- 
trol large areas of territory in Libya and operate with impunity. Libya appears to 
be emerging as a safe haven where terrorists, including al-Qaeda and Islamic State 
of Iraq and the Levant-affiliated groups, can train and rebuild with impunity. The 
Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant is increasingly active in Libya, including in 
Derna, Benghazi, Tripoli, and Sebha. 

Libyan leaders have yet to demobilize militias, create a sense of national identity, 
build judicial capacity, and develop state security institutions and forces representa- 
tive of the population. Instead, they have opted to contract militia groups for secu- 
rity. Despite political commitments and coordination between the United Nations, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, European Union, United States, United King- 
dom, Italy, Turkey, Morocco, and other partners to support security sector develop- 
ment, the Libyan government’s weak capacity has prevented the execution of many 
initiatives. 

The spillover effects of instability in Libya and northern Mali increase risks to 
United States interests in Europe, the Middle East, and Africa, including the suc- 
cess of Tunisia’s democratic transition. Tunisia held its first democratic elections 
last year and is the only Arab Spring country that remains on a positive trajectory. 
Libya’s insecurity has created a regional humanitarian crisis and has enabled in- 
creased foreign fighter, migrant, and drug flows that threaten the stability of North 
Africa, Europe’s southern flank, and the greater Mediterranean basin. Weapons and 
fighters exported from Libya have increased the capacity of criminal and terrorist 
organizations in North and West Africa. Several thousand foreign fighters have 
traveled from North Africa to Syria and Iraq, often via southeast Europe, and some 
are beginning to return with increased training and experience. 

The security situation in Nigeria also declined in the past year. Boko Haram 
threatens the functioning of a government that is challenged to maintain its people’s 
trust and to provide security and other basic services. In recent months, Nigeria has 
faced a confluence of stresses: an escalation in terrorist attacks, economic stresses 
exacerbated by falling oil revenues, and political -tension associated with highly 
contested national elections. Boko Haram has launched attacks across Nigeria’s bor- 
ders into Cameroon, Chad, and Niger. Lake Chad Basin states are now expanding 
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their cooperation in efforts to counter Boko Haram, including by beginning to de- 
velop a Multinational Joint Task Force. 

In Liberia, the government and military have demonstrated their ability to lead 
through crisis. The military was called to assist in responding to the Ebola epidemic 
and responded with pride and professionalism, reflecting leadership at all levels and 
the positive effects of U.S. engagement. The Liberian military was demobilized and 
rebuilt from the ground up following 14 years of civil war, and the United States 
has supported this effort with sustained investment in developing the capacities of 
Liberian defense institutions and forces. In addition to assisting in containing the 
Ebola epidemic, the Liberian army’s efforts strengthened the trust between the gov- 
ernment, military, and people of Liberia; bolstered the army’s institutional and 
operational capacities; and deepened the enduring partnership between Liberia and 
the United States. 

In the Gulf of Guinea, the international community is increasing its cooperation 
to address maritime security challenges, including piracy and armed robbery at sea; 
trafficking in drugs, arms, and persons; and illegal, unreported, and unregulated 
fishing. African, European, and South American navies, as well as representatives 
from the private sector, are increasing their participation in combined maritime ex- 
ercises in the Gulf of Guinea. Despite modest progress in strengthening regional 
maritime security capacities and cooperation, maritime crime continues to hinder 
trade, development, and food security. 

Central Africa remains fragile and vulnerable to humanitarian disasters. The 
Lord’s Resistance Army, an armed group that emerged in northern Uganda in the 
late 1980s, has a small presence in border areas of the Central African Republic, 
Sudan, South Sudan, and Democratic Republic of the Congo. Over the course of its 
history, the group committed atrocities against tens of thousands of civilians and 
displaced hundreds of thousands of civilians. Military operations and the efforts of 
civilian agencies and non-governmental organizations have resulted in the capture 
or surrender of senior Lord’s Resistance Army leaders, facilitated defections, and in- 
creased civilian early warning networks. Four of the top five Lord’s Resistance Army 
leaders have been apprehended or removed from the battlefield. Today, the Lord’s 
Resistance Army no longer threatens regional stability and its ability to harm civil- 
ian populations has been reduced significantly. The group continues to prey upon 
scattered and isolated local communities for survival and is resorting to wildlife 
poaching as a primary source of revenue. 

United Nations, European Union, and French forces contributed to modest im- 
provements in security in the Central African Republic, where conditions stabilized 
sufficiently to warrant resuming operations of the United States Embassy in 
Bangui. However, both the Central African Republic and Democratic Republic of the 
Congo are at risk of further destabilization by insurgent groups, and simmering eth- 
nic tensions in the Great Lakes region have the potential to boil over violently in 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Small elements of the Armed Forces of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo are making gradual progress in professional de- 
velopment and institutional reform, and played constructive roles in addressing in- 
security in the Central African Republic and countering the Lord’s Resistance Army 
last year. 

Southern Africa remains relatively stable. The region fields some of the most pro- 
fessional and capable military forces on the continent and is a net exporter of secu- 
rity. In the past year. South Africa, Angola, and Tanzania contributed to regional 
and continental security, including through participation in United Nations peace- 
keeping operations in the Central African Republic and Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. Despite its relative stability, the region faces economic and social challenges 
that include poverty, crime, and social inequality. Future leadership challenges in 
countries such as Zimbabwe will increase the risk of regional instability. 

APPROACH 

Africa Command works closely with allies and partners to share information, rein- 
force shared priorities for democratic governance and security, address immediate 
threats, and respond to crisis. We are strengthening our relationships with other 
elements of the U.S. government to improve our ability to align strategies, leverage 
and support multinational and interagency partners, and ensure we effectively sup- 
port comprehensive U.S. government efforts led by U.S. Ambassadors. We work 
closely with other combatant commands, especially U.S. European Command, Cen- 
tral Command, Special Operations Command, and Transportation Command, and 
Strategic Command’s sub-unified Cyber Command, to plan collaboratively and share 
capabilities when appropriate. The trust and teamwork we build with partners are 
vital to the success of our collective efforts. 
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Africa Command’s primary tools for implementing our strategy are posture, 
presence, programs, exercises, engagements, and operations. 

Our strategic posture is the platform for our presence, programs, exercises, en- 
gagements, and operations on the continent. Our posture is designed to maximize 
operational flexibility and agility, and is primarily comprised of expeditionary coop- 
erative security locations and contingency locations. 

The single enduring element of our posture and presence in Africa is a forward 
operating site at Camp Lemonnier in Djibouti, which provides a critical platform for 
the activities of multiple combatant commands. Camp Lemonnier and expeditionary 
facilities hosted by African nations support the activities of the United States, al- 
lied, and partner forces. This strategic posture was enhanced by the signing of an 
Implementing Arrangement in May 2014 that secures our presence in Djibouti 
through 2044. Posture and presence in Europe also provide vital support to our mis- 
sion, and include a joint intelligence analysis support center in the United Kingdom 
and crisis response forces stationed in Spain, Germany, Italy, and the United King- 
dom to enable rapid deployment to the African continent. 

Our presence in Africa and Europe includes Defense Attache Offices and Offices 
of Security Cooperation in U.S. Embassies in Africa. Offices of Security Cooperation 
in the Africa Command area of responsibility increased from nine in Fiscal Year 
2007 to 33 in 2014. We will add a 34th office, in Malawi, this year. Our presence 
also includes a combined joint task force at Camp Lemonnier and five component 
commands in Europe, some of which are shared with U.S. European Command. We 
also have small advisory teams embedded in allied and partner strategic, oper- 
ational, and tactical headquarters. These teams support our programs, exercises, en- 
gagements, and operations, and their activities help build mutual trust and con- 
fidence and enhance interoperability. 

Our programs and combined exercises assist in the development of partner de- 
fense capacities as part of a broader United States Government effort, and also sup- 
port the development of the African continental and regional security architecture. 
We build partner defense capacities in executive functions, including national mili- 
tary staff functions associated with strategic planning, readiness, and budgeting; 
generating force functions, such as recruiting, training, equipping, and maintaining 
infrastructure; and operating force functions necessary to conduct collective training 
and perform assigned missions. When appropriate, we design combined training and 
exercises to help maintain, and even enhance, the readiness of U.S. and partner 
forces. 

Our engagements play critical roles in strengthening our military-to-military re- 
lationships, advancing our mutual interests, and promoting shared values. 

We closely coordinate our operations with allies, partners, and other combatant 
commands. Most are planned with and executed by the military forces of our Afri- 
can partners, with the United States in a supporting role. Our operations play a 
role in building partner capacity, especially when we enable partner operations with 
our advice and assistance. 


LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES 

Our long-term objectives are to support the development of partnerships that can 
help expand the positive influence of nations with the greatest potential to advance 
good governance, security, and economic growth on the continent. Population size 
and prospective economic, political, and military power can all contribute to this po- 
tential influence. In addition to partnering with potential continental influencers, 
we work closely with regional influencers — countries that contribute to regional sta- 
bility, and with whom our pursuit of mutual objectives can reinforce U.S. interests. 

Our tools for strengthening partnerships include programs for building defense ca- 
pacities in executive functions, generating forces, and operating forces. The Depart- 
ment of State’s programs, such as International Military Education and Training, 
Peacekeeping Operations, Foreign Military Financing, and Foreign Military Sales, 
are particularly important in this regard. 

The National Guard Bureau’s State Partnership Program provides a unique and 
vital mechanism for sustaining the long-term engagement critical to building rela- 
tionships and capacity. I appreciate the Congress’s support to new initiatives, such 
as the Security Governance Initiative, Counter-terrorism Partnership Fund, and Af- 
rica Peacekeeping Rapid Response Partnership, which will facilitate more com- 
prehensive U.S. Government security engagement in Africa. 

Parallel efforts by civilian agencies to support progress in democracy, governance, 
and security sector reform are essential to achieving U.S. peace and security objec- 
tives, and I appreciate the Congress’s support to the Department of State and 
USAID in these critical areas. Too often, efforts to strengthen progress in democ- 
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racy, governance, justice, and security in the non-military sphere fail to keep pace 
with those in the defense sector. Without good governance and the economic devel- 
opment it enables, security gains are rarely sustainable. We continue to support 
interagency efforts to achieve the more comprehensive approach to security sector 
assistance envisioned by Presidential Policy Directive 23. 

IMMEDIATE PRIORITIES 

As we strengthen partnerships with continental and regional influencers, we si- 
multaneously pursue five priorities: 

1. Countering Violent Extremism and Enhaneing Stability in East Africa 

Several years of modest United States security assistance in East Africa, includ- 
ing military training and mentoring, have helped our partners gradually strengthen 
their capacity to conduct peacekeeping operations and counter violent extremist or- 
ganizations in Somalia. In the past year, with advice and assistance from United 
States forces, African Union forces improved their operational planning, dem- 
onstrated increased proficiency on the battlefield, and gained significant territory 
from al-Shabaab. During Operation INDIAN OCEAN, African Union forces liberated 
key terrain from al-Shabaab’s control and disrupted the group’s training, operations, 
and revenue generation. The African Union Mission in Somalia, United Nations, 
and East African partners improved their coordination in planning for offensive and 
stability operations. United States forces also conducted successful unilateral oper- 
ations against high-value terrorists in Somalia this year, including lethal strikes 
against al-Shabaab leader Ahmed Abdi Godane and his intelligence chief. 

Although al-Shabaab is weaker today than it was a year ago, it remains a per- 
sistent threat to regional and western interests, continues to conduct attacks, and 
is likely to regenerate its operational capacity if given the opportunity. Over the 
past year, al-Shabaab has either planned or executed increasingly complex and le- 
thal attacks in Somalia, Kenya, Uganda, Djibouti, and Ethiopia aimed at impeding 
Somalia’s political development and discouraging African Union Mission in Somalia 
troop contributing countries from sustaining security commitments in Somalia. Ad- 
ditional military pressure on al-Shabaab, strengthened governance, and expanded 
economic opportunity in Somalia will contribute significantly to neutralizing this 
threat. Off the coast of Somalia, multinational military efforts continue to sustain 
maritime security improvements achieved over the past few years, and no ships 
were successfully hijacked by pirates last year. 

In the coming year, we will continue to support partner operations against al- 
Shabaab, facilitate coordination in planning for offensive and stability operations in 
Somalia, and support maritime security efforts in the region. We will also continue 
to encourage multinational coordination in efforts to develop the institutional, oper- 
ational and tactical capacities the Somali National Army will require to assume se- 
curity responsibilities in the future. The Somali government and people will need 
to accelerate progress in state formation, preparing for an on-time constitutional ref- 
erendum and elections, strengthening institutions, developing a sense of national 
identity, and building security forces that are representative of the population. The 
Eederal Government of Somalia’s ability to hold terrain, govern effectively and 
democratically, and deliver services to the Somali people will determine its ability 
to sustain security gains and stabilize the country. We look forward to the establish- 
ment, when conditions permit, of a permanent United States diplomatic presence in 
Mogadishu to facilitate more robust political, economic, and security engagement. 

2. Countering Violent Extremism and Enhancing Stability in North and 
West Africa 

In North and West Africa, allies and partners are increasing their capacity and 
collaboration in addressing security threats across the Maghreb, Sahel, and Lake 
Chad Basin regions. As conditions in Libya declined significantly, Algeria expanded 
its assistance to neighboring countries, and both Algeria and Tunisia stren^hened 
counter-terrorism and border security efforts. U.S. assistance facilitated the 
strengthening of regional partnerships and capacity, and we expanded dialogue and 
collaborative planning. 

In the past year, we built partner capacity and enabled allies and partners to dis- 
rupt terrorist and criminal threat networks in the Maghreb and Sahel. We sup- 
ported the State Department in preparing partners for deployment to multilateral 
peacekeeping operations in Mali, where 11 African countries are contributing troops 
to the United Nations mission. United States forces captured Ahmed Abu Khattala, 
who is a suspected ringleader in the 2012 attack against United States facilities in 
Benghazi that resulted in the deaths of four Americans, and Abu Anas al-Libi, who 
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was suspected of planning the 1998 bombings of the U.S. Embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania. 

In the year ahead, we will continue to look for opportunities to constructively in- 
fluence the situation in Libya. We will work with partners to improve our overall 
effectiveness in containing the spillover effects of Libyan insecurity; preventing the 
movement of terrorist fighters, facilitators, and weapons into Libya; and simulta- 
neously disrupting the violent extremist networks within. We are working within 
existing authorities to address the threat posed by violent extremist groups, includ- 
ing the growing Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant presence in Libya. As required, 
we will also seek new authorities to ensure that this threat does not grow. Working 
with U.S. European Command, we will seek to align our efforts to disrupt foreign 
fighter flows and illicit trafficking between North Africa and Southern Europe with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Southern Flank strategy. As conditions im- 
prove in Libya, we will be ready to support the development of Libyan defense insti- 
tutions and forces. 

In the past year, allies and partners also increased their cooperation in efforts to 
address Boko Haram and other regional security challenges emanating from Nige- 
ria. We provided training to and expanded information-sharing with the Nigerian 
military and other regional partners, such as Cameroon, Chad, and Niger. 

In the coming year, we will continue to work with the Nigerian military and will 
work with allies and partners to support the development of the Lake Chad Basin 
Multinational Joint Task Force. 

3. Protecting U.S. Personnel and Facilities 

U.S. Africa Command is responsible for supporting the protection of United States 
personnel and facilities in Africa. Fifteen high-risk, high-threat diplomatic posts are 
located in the Africa Command area of responsibility. Our response forces consist 
of U.S. Army and Air Force elements staged in Djibouti and a Marine Corps Special 
Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force and two Fleet Anti-Terrorism Security 
Teams based in Spain. We also have Special Operations Crisis Response Force ele- 
ments located in Germany and the United Kingdom. With limited forces and infra- 
structure, we are working to meiximize our adaptability and flexibility to respond 
effectively to crisis. 

In the past year, we improved our ability to temporarily stage response forces 
closer to hotspots when there are indications and warnings of crisis. We leveraged 
force-sharing agreements with other Combatant Commands to move personnel and 
equipment quickly between theaters during crisis response operations. We also 
made progress in securing resources and agreements to relocate intelligence, sur- 
veillance, and reconnaissance assets so they can be utilized more effectively to build 
our situational understanding and support operations. 

Last year, U.S. Africa Command and our components reinforced the security of 
U.S. Embassies in South Sudan and Libya and supported the departure of United 
States, Korean, French, and other allied personnel from Libya. We provided security 
to enable the resumption of U.S. Embassy operations in the Central African Repub- 
lic, complementing our enabling support to French forces and to African partners 
participating in the United Nations Integrated Stabilization Mission in the Central 
African Republic. In the coming year, we will continue to develop additional expedi- 
tionary infrastructure in host nations and work with the Department of State to- 
ward a common understanding of decision points for reinforcing embassies, 
prepositioning response forces, and executing military-assisted departures. 

4. Enhancing Stability in the Gulf of Guinea 

Regional partners are gradually building their capacity to address maritime secu- 
rity challenges. U.S. programs and combined operations like the Africa Partnership 
Station and African Maritime Law Enforcement Partnership are supporting this 
progress. For example, in January 2015, the Ghanaian Navy interdicted a hijacked 
tanker and arrested eight pirates, demonstrating capacities we have helped to 
strengthen through our maritime security initiatives. Naval forces from Africa, Eu- 
rope, and South America expanded their participation in our regional maritime ex- 
ercises, and we also increased our collaboration with civilian agencies and the pri- 
vate sector. In the coming year, we will continue to support regional maritime secu- 
rity activities and look for opportunities to complement civilian initiatives that ad- 
dress the root causes of maritime crime by strengthening good governance and pro- 
moting economic development. 

5. Countering the Lord’s Resistance Army 

Uganda, the Central African Republic, Democratic Republic of tbe Congo, and 
South Sudan are participating in the African Union Regional Task Force against the 
Lord’s Resistance Army and leading military efforts to reduce the group’s safe ha- 
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yens, capture key leaders, and promote defections. The African Union Regional Task 
Force, with advice and assistance from U.S. forces deployed to Operation OBSERV- 
ANT COMPASS, made significant progress last year in weakening the Lord’s Resist- 
ance Army and reducing its ability to threaten civilian populations. Today, fewer 
than 200 fighters remain, the group no longer threatens regional stability, and local 
communities have greater capacity to receive defectors and communicate warnings 
about attacks from armed groups. In the coming year, we will continue to work with 
our regional partners to tailor our support to reflect their efforts. 

ADDRESSING FUTURE REQUIREMENTS AND MITIGATING RISK 

Africa Command’s capability gaps are likely to grow in the year ahead, primarily 
as a result of growth in transregional threat networks and the mission to protect 
U.S. personnel and facilities. Our greatest capability shortfalls will likely remain in- 
telligence support and personnel recovery. To address future requirements and miti- 
gate risks to our national interests, Africa Command is pursuing the following ac- 
tions to increase collaboration with partners, enhance operational flexibility, and 
close key capability gaps: 

• Increase collaboration and interoperability with multinational and interagency 
partners to better leverage and support allies and partners, including by work- 
ing with policy-makers and the intelligence community to expand information- 
sharing. Expanding our sharing with multinational entities, in addition to bilat- 
eral sharing, will enhance the trust, confidence, and interoperability of part- 
ners. 

• Refine our posture and presence in Africa and Europe to reduce risk in oper- 
ations to protect United States personnel and facilities. 

• In coordination with interagency partners, improve our use of informational 
tools to counter the spread of violent extremist ideology, including by re-estab- 
lishing regional information websites and expanding into social media to pro- 
vide platforms for regional voices to counter violent extremist ideology and in- 
fluence. 

• Leverage combined training and exercises to strengthen interoperability and 
help maintain the readiness of U.S. , allied, and partner forces. 

• Employ new operational concepts and flexible, tailorable capabilities, such as 
the Army’s Regionally Aligned Force and the Marine Corps’ Special Purpose 
Marine Air Ground Task Force. 

• Increase operational flexibility by expanding force-sharing with other Combat- 
ant Commands and agreements with host nations to facilitate access and over- 
flight. 

• Work with the Joint Staff and Office of the Secretary of Defense to pursue in- 
creased assignment or allocation of forces, register the demand for critical capa- 
bilities, and mitigate gaps in key enablers, such as intelligence, personnel recov- 
ery, medical support, and tactical mobility. 

• Work with the Joint Staff and Office of the Secretary of Defense to pursue au- 
thorities that will increase our ability to implement programs and other activi- 
ties regionally, which will allow us to respond with greater agility and flexibility 
to emerging threats and opportunities to advance our interests. 

As we look to the future, I anticipate Africa’s importance to our national interests 
of security, prosperity, international order, and the promotion of universal values 
will continue to grow. We are contributing to progress in regional security through 
modest and sustained investments in building partner capacity. In some places, the 
enemy is growing capacity more quickly than our partners. Where our national in- 
terests compel us to tip the scales and enhance collective security gains, we may 
have to do more - either by enabling our allies and partners, or acting unilaterally. 
Decreasing resources will make this difficult. In addition, the United States and our 
allies and partners will be increasingly challenged to implement the comprehensive 
approaches necessary to advance governance, security, and development on the con- 
tinent. As our Nation’s leaders make increasingly difficult decisions about strategic 
risks and tradeoffs, Africa Command will continue to sharpen our prioritization, 
align resources to strategy, increase our flexibility, and inform risk management de- 
cisions. 

Thank you for your continued support to our mission and to the Soldiers, Sailors, 
Airmen, Marines, Coast Guardsmen, civilians, and contractors advancing our Na- 
tion’s defense interests in Africa. 

Chairman McCain. General Austin, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. LLOYD J. AUSTIN, USA, COMMANDER, 
U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND 

General Austin. Thank you, sir. Good morning. Chairman 
McCain, Senator Reed, distinguished members of the committee, I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today to talk 
about the broad efforts and the current posture of United States 
Central Command. 

Up front, and most importantly. I’d like to thank all of you for 
your continued and strong support of our men and women in uni- 
form and their families. I look forward to talking about them and 
the exceptional contributions that they continue to make on behalf 
of our Command and our Nation. 

I’m pleased to appear here this morning alongside my team- 
mates, General Dave Rodriguez and General Joe Votel. And I’ll join 
them in making a free — a few brief opening comments, and then 
we’re prepared to answer your questions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, much has happened in the CENTCOM 
area of responsibility since I last appeared before this committee, 
a year ago. Indeed, the central region is today more volatile and 
chaotic than I have seen it at any other point. And the stakes have 
never been higher. The forces of evil that threaten our homeland 
and our interests in that strategically important part of the world 
thrive in unstable environments marked by poor governance, eco- 
nomic uncertainty, and ungoverned or undergoverned spaces. And 
therefore, it’s essential that we be present and engaged, and that 
we cultivate strong partnerships and continue to do our part to ad- 
dress emerging threats and to move the region in a direction of 
greater stability and security. And we must be properly resourced 
to do what is required to effectively protect and promote our inter- 
ests. 

At CENTCOM, in addition to doing all that we can to prevent 
problems from occurring while shaping future outcomes, we spend 
a great deal of our time and energy managing real-world crisis. 
Over the past year, we’ve dealt with conflicts in Iraq and Syria. We 
transitioned from combat operations to a train, advise, and assist 
and CT mission focus in Afghanistan. At the same time, we dealt 
with a number of difficult challenges in Yemen, Egypt, and Leb- 
anon, and in a host of other locations throughout our area of re- 
sponsibility. We actively pursued violent extremist groups, and we 
took measures to counter the radical ideologies that are espoused 
by these groups. We also dealt with Iran, which continues to act 
as a destabilizing force in the region, primarily through its Quds 
forces and through support to proxy actors such as Lebanese 
Hezbollah. 

And, while we are hopeful that an acceptable agreement will be 
reached with Iran with respect to its nuclear program, either way, 
whether we reach an agreement or we don’t reach an agreement, 
Iran will continue to present a challenge for us, going forward. 

We are faced with a number of difficult issues in our region. 
However, I firmly believe that challenges present opportunities, 
and we make progress primarily by pursuing those opportunities. 
And we do pursue them. And I am confident that our broad efforts 
are having a measurable impact. 
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Of course, the most immediate threat facing us now is the threat 
posed by ISIL, or Daesh. This barbaric organization must be de- 
feated, and it will be defeated. We are currently in a process of exe- 
cuting our regional military campaign plan, and I’m pleased to re- 
port that we are making significant progress. 

At the outset, we said that we’d have to halt ISIL’s advance. And 
we’ve done that in Iraq. We said that we’re going to have to regen- 
erate and restructure Iraq’s Security Forces and help them to rees- 
tablish their border. And we’re in the process of doing that right 
now. We said that we’d have to help our partners in the region to 
bolster their defenses against ISIL. And we continue to help our 
friends in Jordan and Lebanon and Turkey. And we said that we’d 
have to build credible ground forces to counter ISIL in Syria and 
to guard against ungoverned spaces. And we’ll soon begin doing so 
as a part of our Syria train-and-equip program. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are making progress. In fact, we’re 
about where we said we would be in the execution of our military 
campaign plan, which supports the broader whole-of-government 
strategy designed to counter ISIL. And we’re having significant ef- 
fects on the enemy. We continue to attrite its forces in Iraq and 
Syria. We’ve attacked its command-and-control capabilities. We’ve 
destroyed its training sites and storage facilities, along with hun- 
dreds of its vehicles, tanks, and heavy weapon systems. And, in 
doing so, we have significantly degraded his capability, its ability 
to command and control its forces, and also his primary sources of 
revenue — namely, his refineries and crude collection points. The 
fact is that ISIL can no longer do what he did at the outset, which 
is to seize and hold new territory. He has assumed a defensive 
crouch in Iraq. Although he has greater freedom of movement in 
Syria, he’s largely in a defensive there, as well. He’s having a 
tough time governing. And this is crucial to his claims of a caliph- 
ate. Indeed, he has begun to expand into other areas — namely. 
North Africa — in part, because he knows that he’s losing in Iraq 
and Syria, and he needs to find other ways to maintain his legit- 
imacy. Going forward, we should expect this — to see this enemy 
continue to conduct limited attacks and to orchestrate horrific 
scenes in order to create 10 opportunities and to distract and in- 
timidate. But, make no mistake, ISIL is losing this fight. And I am 
certain that he will be defeated. 

However, there is still work to be done to get to that point. And 
we intend to continue to execute the campaign, as designed. And 
I say that because how we go about this is very important. If we 
don’t first get things under control in Iraq, where there is a govern- 
ment that we can work with and some amount of reliable security 
forces, if we don’t get things there right first, before expanding our 
efforts in Syria, then we risk making matters worse in both coun- 
tries. But, done the right way, in light of the limitations that exist, 
I believe that we can, and we will, be successful in our efforts to 
defeat ISIL. At the same time, we can be assured continued 
progress in pursuit of our principal goal, which is to move the stra- 
tegically important region in a direction of increased stability and 
security. 

Going forward, we will all be required to make tough choices. 
We’ll need to find ways to do more, or at least as much, with less 
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in the current fiscal environment. That said, I remain concerned by 
the fact that capability reductions can and will impact our ability 
to respond to crisis, and especially in the highly volatile central re- 
gion. The resulting loss in flexibility makes the U.S. and our inter- 
ests increasingly vulnerable to external pressures. 

And so, I would ask Congress to do its part to make sure that 
we avoid sequestration and other resourcing limitations that serve 
to degrade the readiness of America’s military forces. 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, members of the committee, I 
want to thank you once more for your strong support that you con- 
tinue to show towards servicemembers, our civilians, and their 
families. They are the very best in the world at what they do, and 
they continue to demonstrate absolute selflessness. And they make 
enormous sacrifices on behalf of the mission in support of one an- 
other. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of General Austin follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General Lloyd J. Austin III, USA 

Introduction: We are in the midst of one of the most tumultuous periods in his- 
tory. There is growing unrest throughout much of the world, while a vast array of 
malevolent actors seek to capitalize on the increasing instability to promote their 
own interests. This trend is especially pronounced in the Central Region, where 
state and non-state actors are in conflict, and the resulting turmoil impacts the af- 
fected countries and also directly affects the global economy and the security of the 
United States. In light of this, the U.S. must continue to exert strong leadership 
and act vigorously to protect our core national interests in this strategically impor- 
tant region. An effective ‘whole of government’ approach is essential. At U.S. Cen- 
tral Command (USCENTCOM), our aim is to see a positive transformation of the 
region over time, achieved by, with, and through our regional partners. Despite the 
challenges that exist in our area of responsibility (AOR), we do see progress being 
made in some areas, along with many opportunities. We are confident that our ac- 
tions in pursuit of these opportunities will continue to produce positive results in 
the coming days. 

Looking ahead, our partners will need to assume a larger share of the burden for 
providing improved stability in the region. Given the stakes involved, we must keep 
on assisting them in their efforts. At the same time, we have to find additional 
methods for dealing with the convergence of compound threats under increasing 
budget and resource constraints. We must be judicious in our decision-making. Par- 
ticularly during this volatile period, we cannot afford restrictions or reductions that 
would degrade our military posture and put our core national interests at greater 
risk. Simply stated, if we hope to achieve improved security which provides for 
greater stability and prosperity around the globe, then the Central Region must re- 
main a foremost priority. 

A Retrospective Look: This past year has been especially busy for 
USCENTCOM. In Afghanistan, we completed our transition from combat operations 
to our train, advise, and assist (TAA) and counter-terrorism (CT) missions. The Af- 
ghans are now in the lead for all security operations. They continue to demonstrate 
significant capability and a strong desire to build upon the progress achieved over 
the past 13 -h years. In recent months, we also saw significant advancements made 
on the political front as a new unity government was established. President Ashraf 
Ghani and CEO Abdullah Abdullah have indicated a strong desire to work closely 
with USG leadership in pursuit of shared objectives. While much work remains to 
be done in Afghanistan, I am optimistic that developments will continue to trend 
in the right direction. At the same time, we are focused on the situation in Iraq 
and Syria. We responded quickly and effectively to the rapid expansion of the Is- 
lamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) in the early summer of 2014. We continue 
to take the necessary measures to counter this barbaric enemy which operates out 
of ungoverned and under-governed spaces in both countries. We are currently exe- 
cuting our regional campaign plan to degrade and ultimately destroy ISIL, and we 
are doing so with the support of a broad Coalition consisting of 62 other countries 
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and organizations. However, as was clearly stated at the outset, this will take time 
and we must maintain strategic patience. 

We also continue to closely monitor Iran’s actions. Our diplomats are working dili- 
gently to negotiate an acceptable agreement with respect to Iran’s nuclear program, 
and we hope that they will he successful. But, regardless of the outcome of the P5 -h 1 
discussions, our relationship with Iran will remain a challenging one, as we are very 
concerned by their unhelpful behavior in a number of areas. We also are paying es- 
pecially close attention to the situation in Yemen. 

Recent actions by the Huthis and also al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula coupled 
with the resignation of President Hadi and the subsequent upheaval in the govern- 
ment are cause for significant and growing concern. If the situation continues to 
erode, and it remains on a negative trajectory now, Yemen could fracture and we 
could end up losing a key partner in our counter-terrorism (CT) fight and cede addi- 
tional ungoverned space for our adversaries to operate out of. Meanwhile, we are 
also watching with interest what occurs in Lebanon, Egypt, Pakistan, and other 
parts of the region. 

Without a doubt these are challenging times. There is a great deal at stake for 
the U.S. and our partner nations. At USCENTCOM, we remain confident that we 
have the right strategy in place to safe^ard our interests, to effectively address 
challenges and pursue opportunities, and ultimately to accomplish our mission on 
behalf of the Nation. That said, we depend upon the authorities and funding pro- 
vided by Confess to execute our strategy and to do what is required to defend our 
core national interests at home and around the globe. Without question, our ability 
to do so and our overall readiness are put at grave risk by the continued reductions 
made to the defense budget, and specifically as a result of the Budget Control Act. 
We are in the midst of a tumultuous and unpredictable period. We are constantly 
responding to unforeseen contingencies and facing multiple threats from a wide 
range of actors that include nation states and transnational extremist groups. We 
cannot afford to constrict our ability to do so effectively by maintaining across-the- 
board spending cuts that severely limit our flexibility and authority to apply critical 
defense resources based on demand and the current security environment. If Se- 
questration goes back into effect in FY 2016, we will be increasingly vulnerable to 
0xt0i*ri3.1 *th.i*0ci'ts 

USCENTCOM’s Mission. USCENTCOM’s mission statement is: “With na- 
tional and international partners, USCENTCOM promotes cooperation 
among nations, responds to crises, and deters or defeats state and non-state 
aggression, and supports development and, when necessary, reconstruction 
in order to establish the conditions for regional security, stability and pros- 
perity.” 

Strategic Environment. The Central Region is an area rich in history, culture, 
and tradition. It is one of the most strategically important regions, holding well over 
half of the world’s proven oil reserves and plentiful natural gas deposits, which are 
crucial to the global energy market. The U.S. and our partners have core national 
interests in this part of the world; interests that include the free flow of resources 
through key shipping lanes; the prevention of the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction; and, the defense of our homeland against the very real and persistent 
threat of terrorism and extremism. Unfortunately, it also is an area that is plagued 
by violence and instability, political discord, economic stagnation, resource shortages 
(e.g., water), ethnic and religious tensions, and wide expanses of ungoverned or 
under-governed space. Alone or in combination, these provocative factors often make 
for a volatile environment that puts our interests and those of our partners at risk. 
Indeed, when things go badly in the Central Region, it has a clear and sizeable im- 
pact on the affected countries and other parts of the globe. For this reason it is an 
area of the world that merits our continued focus. 

Of note, more so than in the past, individuals and groups today are coalescing 
around ethnic and sectarian issues, rather than national identity. This is fracturing 
institutions (e.g., governments, militaries) along sectarian lines and creating fac- 
tional rifts within populations. This growing strain, coupled with other “underlying 
currents,” fuels much of the tension and conflict that is present today across the 
USCENTCOM AOR. The principal currents include the growing ethno-sectarian di- 
vide; the struggle between moderates and extremists, particularly Islamist-based ex- 
tremists; rejection of corruption and oppressive governments; and, the “youth bulge,” 
which reflects the many young, educated, unemployed or under-employed and 
disenfranchised individuals in the region who are ripe for recruitment by extremist 
groups. To be effective, our approach in dealing with the challenges that exist in 
the region must address these complex root causes. In particular, the governments 
and people of the region must bridge the growing ethno-sectarian divide, elevate the 
voice of moderates, rid governments of corruption, guard against ungoverned and 
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under-governed spaces, and make sure that young people have better opportunities 
and are able to contribute to society in meaningful ways. 

Of course, change will not occur overnight. It will take time to adjust peoples’ 
mindsets and to counter deeply-engrained prejudices. But, it must be done by the 
governments and people in the region. Only they can bring about enduring, positive 
change, with our engagement and support. Indeed, we do have a critical role to play 
in this important endeavor and we must take action where necessary to counter exi- 
gent threats. We are helping our partners to build additional capacity and also fos- 
ter stronger military-to-military relationships. The goal is to enable them to assume 
a greater share of the responsibility and do what is required to bring about im- 
proved stability in the region. 

There are a number of challenges present in the Central Region that require our 
engagement to mitigate the potential negative effects. These include ongoing oper- 
ations in Afghanistan, our activities in Iraq and Syria in support of Operation In- 
herent Resolve, and our efforts in a host of other locations in USCENTCOM’s AOR. 
Ultimately, our goal in all cases is to move things in the direction of greater sta- 
bility and to ensure assured access and freedom of movement, recognizing that a 
secure, stable, and prosperous Central Region is in the best interest of the United 
States and our partners and allies. 

USCENTCOM Priorities. Looking ahead, USCENTCOM will remain ready, en- 
gaged and vigilant — effectively integrated with other instruments of power; 
strengthening relationships with partners; and supporting bilateral and multilateral 
collective defense relationships to counter adversaries, improve security, support en- 
during stability, and secure our core interests in the Central Region. In support of 
this vision, the command remains focused on a wide range of issues, activities, and 
operations, including our priority efforts: 

• Degrade and ultimately defeat ISIL in order to prevent the further spread of 
sectarian-fueled radical extremism, and to mitigate the continuing Iraq-Syria 
crisis. 

• Continue support to Afghanistan, in partnership with NATO, as a regionally in- 
tegrated, secure, stable and developing country. 

• Defeat A1 Qaeda, deny violent extremists safe havens and freedom of move- 
ment, and limit the reach of terrorists. 

• Counter malign Iranian influence, while reducing and mitigating against the 
negative impacts of surrogates and proxies. 

• Support a whole of government approach to developments in Yemen, preventing 
Yemen from becoming an ungoverned space for AQAIEOs; retain CT capacity 
in the region. 

• Maintain credible general and specific deterrent capability and capacity to 
counter Iran. 

• Prevent, and if required, counter the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; disrupt their development and prevent their use. 

• Protect lines of communication, ensure free use of the shared spaces (including 
the cyber commons), and secure unimpeded global access for legal commerce. 

• Shape, support, and maintain ready, flexible regional Coalitions and partners, 
as well as cross-CCMD and interagency U.S. whole-of-government teams, to 
support crisis response; optimize military resources. 

• Develop and execute security cooperation programs, improving bilateral and 
multi-lateral partnerships, building partnered “capacities,” and improving infor- 
mation sharing, security, and stability. 

Critical Focus Areas. While we remain focused on the broad range of challenges 
present today 

in the Central Region, there are particular areas that merit a sizeable portion of 
our attention and resources. These areas are strategically important because of the 
potential impact on our core national interests and those of our partners. Below are 
descriptions of the current critical focus areas, along with a listing of some of the 
key opportunities that we are actively pursuing in an effort to improve stability in 
USCENTCOM’s AOR._ 

Protection of Nation States. Historically, nation states have been the dominant 
players globally. However, in recent years we have witnessed the emergence of 
transnational extremist groups that desire and, in some cases, demonstrate the abil- 
ity to operate as major players with unfavorable intentions. In many ways they are 
attempting to behave like nation states and, in so doing, they threaten the struc- 
tures, rules, norms, and values that define the sovereignty of our nation-state based 
international system. 

These transnational violent extremist organizations (VEO) are ideologically op- 
posed to and target the nation states of the Central Region. They conduct attacks 
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and terrorize local populaces in an effort to gain power and influence. This, in turn, 
weakens the nation states and generates increased instability. This is of obvious 
concern to us, given that nation states are typically anchors for stability across the 
globe, with some exceptions (e.g., Iran, Syria). Thus, the U.S. has a vested interest 
in buttressing our partner nations in the Central Region when necessary as part 
of a larger ‘whole of government’ effort to build regional stability through effective 
security assistance and support for inclusive governance. 

As directed, we intervene to counter external threats, such as al-Qaeda and ISIL. 
While our primary purpose for doing so is to protect U.S. interests, we also take 
action to allow time and space for the nation states in the region to build sufficient 
capacity to protect their own sovereignty. And, we support them through our 
planned regional engagements, our training and exercise programs, and foreign 
military sales (FMS) and foreign military financing (FMF) programs; all of which 
are designed to further enhance our partners nations’ military capacity. 

One of the key opportunities that exist amidst the challenges posed by 
transnational VEOs is to persuade our partners in the region of the urgent need 
to build their military capacity so that they are better able to defend their own sov- 
ereign territory against such threats. Our regional partners are very concerned 
about the threat posed by ISIL and other VEOs. More importantly, many in the re- 
gion recognize that if they do not do something to address the root causes of the 
growing instability, they can all but guarantee continued political upheaval and an- 
archy. Again, transformational change can only be achieved by the governments and 
people of the region. They must decide that the instability caused by the “underl 3 ring 
currents” merits greater action on their part, and they must do more to address the 
root causes of many of the problems that exist in their region. We can and will sup- 
port them; but, they must lead the effort. 

Iraq-Syria (Operation Inherent Resolve). We remain highly focused on the 
crisis in Iraq and in Syria. Since launching its major offensive from eastern Syria 
into Iraq in early June, ISIL, which is commonly referred to by our partners in the 
region as “DA’ESH,” has largely erased the internationally recognized boundary be- 
tween Iraq and Syria and has sought to establish a proto state in the deserts of 
eastern Syria and western Iraq. ISIL’s goal is to spur regional instability in order 
to establish an Islamic Caliphate. To achieve this end, ISIL has employed three pri- 
mary lines of effort: 1) instill fear and shape the operational environment using un- 
conventional warfare and traditional terrorist tactics; 2) seize and hold territory; 
and 3) influence, shape, and define the conflict using sophisticated information oper- 
ations. Importantly, although significantly degraded in recent months, ISIL still 
possesses the resources and organizational structure to pose a credible threat to the 
Government of Iraq (Gol). The erosion of Iraqi and remonal stability caused by ISIL 
places extreme political and economic strain on Jordan, Lebanon, under-governed 
border areas, and, by extension, the broader Gulf and Levant sub-regions. 

That said, ISIL is not a monolith; rather it is a sjmiptom of the larger problems 
that continue to threaten the Central Region. In particular, the growing divide be- 
tween ethno-sectarian groups and between religious moderates and radical 
Islamists, have created ideal conditions for a group like ISIL to take root. Over a 
period of years the previous government alienated important segments of its society, 
notably tbe Sunni and Kurdish populations, which resulted in growing disenfran- 
chisement among these groups. ISIL capitalized on this opportunity and launched 
a successful blitz into Iraq absent much resistance and with support from local 
Sunnis who viewed ISIL as a means for bringing about a change in their govern- 
ment. The Sunnis simply refused to fight; and, in so doing, they facilitated ISIL’s 
offensive. The remaining Iraqi security forces were largely incapable of mounting a 
credible defense against ISIL. After we departed Iraq in 2011, the leadership of the 
country made a series of poor decisions. Among them was the decision to stop train- 
ing the security forces, to stop maintaining their equipment, and to assign leaders 
based on sectarian loyalty rather than competence, merit, and experience. As a re- 
sult, the security forces’ skills atrophied and the condition of their vehicles and 
weapon systems deteriorated. This precipitated a number of defeats early on in 
ISIL’s push towards Baghdad. 

This past September, President Obama announced to the American people that 
the United States, with the support of a broad Coalition, would take action to de- 
grade and ultimately destroy iSiL through a comprehensive and sustained counter- 
terrorism strategy. We are currently in the early stages of our counter-ISIL cam- 
paign, OIR [Operation Inherent Resolve]. Our military campaign plan is comprised 
of five key elements. They will be achieved in a logical progression; although many 
of the efforts will occur simultaneously or near-simultaneously. First, we must 
counter ISIL in Iraq and S 3 Tia. Our intent is to employ a Coalition effort in Iraq 
to halt the advance of ISIL and to enable the Iraqis to regain their territory and 
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reestablish control over their border. Once we’ve halted ISIL’s advance in Iraq, 
which we have done, we said that we would need to contain ISIL, and we are doing 
so with the assistance of our Coalition partners, including Jordan, Turkey, and Leb- 
anon. We are working with them to ensure they have the capacity to secure their 
sovereign borders. We also said that we would need to enable the moderate Syrian 
opposition forces through our train and equip efforts. Our goal is to develop a reli- 
able partner that can assist in countering ISIL on the ground inside of Syria. Even- 
tually we want to eliminate ungoverned spaces out of which ISIL and other terrorist 
groups have been operating by enabling the indigenous security forces to defend 
their own sovereign territories. Once we do all of these things, we will have defeated 
ISIL through a combination of sustained pressure, a systematic dismantling of 
ISIL’s capabilities, and by effectively expanding our regional partners’ CT capacities. 

Our military campaign is having the desired effects. Iraqi security forces, to in- 
clude Iraqi Army and Counter-Terrorism Services (CTS) forces, Kurdish Peshmerga, 
and tribal elements, with the support of United States and Coalition air operations, 
have halted ISIL’s advance in Iraq. The enemy is now in a “defensive crouch,” and 
is unable to conduct major operations and seize additional territory. We can expect 
that ISIL will continue to conduct ineffective counter-attacks and leverage their in- 
formation operations to amplify the significance of these attacks. However, they are 
unable to achieve decisive effects. The effort in Iraq continues to represent our main 
focus. The actions that we are taking now in Syria against ISIL are shaping the 
conditions in Iraq. 

Specifically, our precision air strikes are disrupting ISIL’s command and control, 
attriting its forces and leadership, slowing the flow of reinforcements from Syria 
into Iraq, and interrupting the resourcing of their operations. The more than 2,600 
total air strikes conducted in Iraq and Syria over the past several months have been 
extremely effective. 

Of course, the United States is not doing this alone. Our efforts are intended to 
enable the broader, ‘whole of government’ approach that is currently underway 
among various departments and agencies in the United States Government. Equally 
important are the contributions being made by our Coalition partners. Indeed, the 
Coalition represents the strength and cohesion of our campaign. In particular, the 
active and public involvement of five Arab-led nations, specifically Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, and Qatar, has greatly enhanced the 
fight and sends a clear message to ISIL and other VEOs that their actions will not 
be tolerated. 

Ultimately, the intent of our regional campaign is not simply to destroy ISIL, al- 
though that is a primary objective. Even more importantly, we want to do what we 
can to help change the conditions inside of Iraq and Syria so that what we see hap- 
pening there now, does not happen again in the future. The key to doing so is ena- 
bling indigenous forces to defend their own borders and provide for the security of 
their sovereign territory. This is the goal of our advise and assist and build partner 
capacity efforts currently underway in Iraq, and soon in S3Tia. We are also working 
with the Government of Iraq (Gol) to train Sunni tribal elements. Equally impor- 
tant, we are providing, in coordination with the Gol, support for the Kurds who con- 
tinue to play a significant role in the fight against iSiL. 

All that said, the effects of our military efforts will be short-lived if the Iraqis do 
not effectively address their political problems. The crisis in Iraq will not be solved 
through military means alone. The Iraqis have a new government and Prime Min- 
ister Haider al-Abadi has vowed to be more inclusive of the Sunnis and the Kurds 
and other minority groups. We are encouraged by the early steps he has taken to 
reach out to the Sunnis and Kurds and we are urging him to follow through on 
pledges made in the near-term. This is not a minor issue, as the government cannot 
succeed long-term without that support. National reconciliation is absolutely critical 
to the success of the counter-ISIL campaign. 

A key opportunity that exists amidst the challenges posed by ISIL is to create 
conditions that reduce ungoverned spaces and allow for inclusion, security, and good 
governance in both Iraq and Syria. We pursue this opportunity, in part, by training, 
advising, and assisting the Iraqi Security Forces, helping them to re-build their ca- 
pacity, and restructuring them to ensure greater inclusiveness. With your support, 
we have also have established a program to train, equip and sustain elements of 
the Syrian moderate opposition. We anticipate that these forces will make important 
contributions toward degrading and defeating ISIL, and they also will help to guard 
against ungoverned spaces, protect local populations, and help to create the condi- 
tions for a negotiated political settlement to the conflict in Syria that leads to more 
responsible and responsive governance. 

Afghanistan (Operation Freedom’s Sentinel). The engagement in Afghanistan 
remains a top priority. We conducted a successful transition from combat to stability 
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operations, and we continue to help the Afghans to build and mature a capable and 
sustainable Afghan National Security Force (ANSF). Today, the ANSF consists of 
approximately 326,000 Afghans. They, not us, are in the lead for all security oper- 
ations and they are managing to keep the levels of violence comparatively low 
across the country. 

It is also worth noting that the Afghan National Army (ANA) consistently ranks 
as the country’s most respected institution. This popularity largely reflects the im- 
proved quality of life that many Afghans are experiencing now as the country be- 
comes increasingly safer and more stable. In recent years, life expectancy rates for 
Afghans have improved and the infant mortality rate has declined. Opportunities 
for Afghan women also have expanded; women now represent one-quarter of the 
labor force and 28 percent of the National Parliament. And, education and literacy 
levels have increased. In 2001, 900,000 Afghans were enrolled in primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Today, there are more than 8.0 million students enrolled in school; and, 39 per- 
cent of them are females. Unemplo 3 Tnent or underemployment has also decreased 
from 50 percent to 35 percent. By almost all metrics, progress in Afghanistan has 
been significant over the past 13+ years. Numerous polls conducted in 2014 indicate 
that the Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan (GIRoA) enjoys tremen- 
dous popular support. Polling reports have shown that more than 80 percent of Af- 
ghans believe their lives are improving. This is positive news; however, there is still 
much work to be done and the Afghans will need to continue to build upon the 
progress achieved thus far. They recognize this and clearly demonstrate their intent 
to do the right things going forward. 

The Afghans have the capability to provide for the security of their people and 
they demonstrate this on a daily basis. However, they do still need some help with 
sustainment; and, that includes resupply operations, particularly to remote or 
mountainous areas. They need help with fixed-wing and rotary-wing aviation; and 
also with intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance support. Additionally, due to 
the delay in government formation, some key leaders who will see the Afghans 
through the upcoming fighting seasons have only recently assumed their new posi- 
tions. We will need to work closely with them to enable their success and aid them 
in building additional needed military capacity. We cannot afford for Afghanistan 
to once again become a safe haven for extremist groups. Increased instability and 
diminished security would not only affect Afghanistan, but also the Central Asia re- 
gion as a whole. 

Of course, enduring stability in Afghanistan will not be achieved through military 
means alone. There must be a credible, reliable, and responsive government in 
place. Fortunately, after a challenging election, Afghanistan has begun to move for- 
ward politically under the National Unity Government led by President Ashraf 
Ghani and CEO Abdullah Abdullah. Both leaders share similar priorities and be- 
liefs, and they have signaled a strong desire to see the government succeed. They 
also are actively countering corruption, which represents a principal inhibitor of 
GIRoA success. Theirs is not an easy undertaking; however, I do believe that they 
can be effective together. 

There is challenging work ahead for the government and people of Afghanistan. 
However, as I look at the country, I remain cautiously optimistic that developments 
will continue to trend in the right direction. We have been in Afghanistan for more 
than 13 years, representing the longest period of continuous conflict fought by our 
Nation’s all-volunteer force. Together with our Afghan and Coalition partners, we 
have invested many lives and other precious resources with the goal of improving 
stability in that country, and we want to do all that we can to preserve those hard- 
earned gains. 

Amidst the challenges posed by the current situation in Afghanistan is the oppor- 
tunity to foster a strong relationship between the United States and Afghanistan 
and with other partner nations in the Central and South Asia (CASA) sub-region. 
In particular, this would contribute to improved Afghanistan-Pakistan relations, 
which would allow for increased counter-terrorism cooperation in the region, along 
with possibilities for reconciliation. President Ghani, CEO Abdullah, and their new 
government have indicated their strong desire to work with us and to continue to 
strengthen our partnership in the coming days. Looking ahead, our intent is to 
maintain a close relationship with the Afghan government and military as we work 
together to preserve improved security and stability in the region. At the same time, 
while the size of our footprint will decrease in the coming years, our continued pres- 
ence in Afghanistan will allow us to maintain much-needed pressure on al-Qaeda 
and other extremist groups. 

Countering Terrorism and Violent Extremist Organizations (VEO). As I 

travel around the region, I routinely hear from senior military leaders that they do 
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not necessarily fear groups like ISIL’s military prowess so much as they fear the 
groups’ ideologies. These groups clearly demonstrate their ability to inspire extrem- 
ist behavior and to recruit individuals in support of their causes. 

In recent years, VEOs have increasingly exploited ungoverned or under-governed 
spaces in USCENTCOM’s AOR. The extremists’ use of these areas threatens re- 
gional security, as well as U.S. core national interests. They are able to plan and 
launch attacks, undermine local governments, and exercise malign influence from 
these spaces. At the same time, VEOs and other militant proxies continue to exploit 
security vacuums in countries experiencing political transitions and unrest, namely 
Iraq and Syria, Yemen, Egypt, and Lebanon. Chronic instability, disenfranchised 
populations, and weak regional governments provide new footholds for a resilient 
and expanding global jihadist movement and an ideal environment for Iran and its 
allies to aggressively undermine United States regional goals. 

Of note, ISIL’s rise as a competitor to al-Qaeda (AQ) has significantly impacted 
the jihadist landscape. The two groups are now competing for recruits, resources, 
and publicity. This will likely result in increased terrorist attacks in the near-term 
as ISIL, AQ, and other elements attempt to out-do one another. 

Meanwhile, the AQ movement is becoming more diffuse and decentralized as com- 
pared to pre-9/11. The risk of affiliates and allies operating in more areas and in- 
creasingly collaborating and coordinating with one another as a transnational loose- 
ly-confederated ‘syndicate’ is cause for concern. The AQ ideology remains persuasive, 
attracting and radicalizing susceptible individuals in the region. Thus, it is critical 
that we maintain our vigilance in countering the group and its narrative. 

We must also continue to look for ways to effectively counter ISIL. As noted ear- 
lier, ISIL seeks to broaden its reach beyond Iraq and Syria, and will try to leverage 
regional instability to revive a caliphate stretching from Europe to North Africa to 
South Asia. ISIL has already received pledges of allegiance from smaller jihadist 
groups in Yemen, Egypt, Libya and Algeria, and they have inspired lone-wolf at- 
tacks in Algeria and the West. 

Other extremist groups have leveraged Syria’s security vacuum, including the AQ- 
affiliated A1 Nusrah Front (ANF). As the civil war in Syria continues, ANF will 
threaten neighboring states, particularly Israel and Lebanon, where the group has 
launched anti-Hezbollah attacks. The ongoing S 3 Tian conflict has also created a safe 
haven for the Khorasan Group, a network of veteran AQ operatives, providing them 
with territory to plot and train for attacks against the West and the United States 
homeland. 

The Iraq-Syria area of operations is the premier destination for jihadist foreign 
fighters, with over 15,000 coming from around the globe, and particularly Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and North America. The majority of these fighters are joining ISIL’s 
ranks, although some have joined ANF and other Syrian opposition groups. As these 
conflicts carry on, returning battle-hardened foreign fighters will pose increasing 
risk to their home countries, including the United States. We must sustain our ac- 
tive measures to address this growing threat. 

An important opportunity that exists in the Central Region is to limit the overall 
reach and effectiveness of VEOs, while also reducing the amount of ungoverned or 
under-governed space in which these groups typically operate. To do so, many of our 
partners acknowledge the need to counter radical extremists’ ideologies, in part by 
helping to amplify the voice of moderates in the region. They also recognize the need 
to limit access to ungoverned and under-governed spaces; thereby diminishing the 
reach and effectiveness of violent extremists operating in the region. By setting the 
right conditions and helping to promote the efforts of moderate and influential re- 
gional leaders, we may achieve significant and lasting improvements. And, these im- 
provements are likely to have pervasive positive effects on the global security envi- 
ronment. 

Iran. Iran represents the most significant threat to the Central Region. Our dip- 
lomats have been hard at work, tr 3 dng to reach an agreement with Iran with respect 
to its nuclear program. The most recent extension allows for continued negotiations 
through 1 July 2015. While we remain hopeful that the two sides will eventually 
reach an acceptable deal, it is presently unclear how things will play out. We have 
to be prepared for what comes next. We will be prepared. 

In the meantime, we remain very concerned about Iran’s behavior in other areas. 
Iran continues to pursue policies that threaten United States strategic interests and 
goals throughout the Middle East. In addition to its nuclear program, Iran has a 
significant cyber capability, as well as the largest and most diverse ballistic missile 
arsenal in the Middle East. With ranges up to -2,000 km, Iran is able to strike tar- 
gets throughout the region with increasing precision using creatively adapted for- 
eign technologies to improve its missile arsenal. It also has increased its anti-access 
area-denial air defense capabilities. Iran is improving its counter-maritime capabili- 
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ties (e.g., mines, small boats, cruise missiles, submarines), which serve to threaten 
the flow of global commerce in the Strait of Hormuz. Perhaps most concerning, Iran 
routinely engages in malign activity through the Iranian Threat Network (ITN) con- 
sisting of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps-Qods Force, the Ministry of Intel- 
ligence and Security, and its surrogates, businesses, and logistics support. Iran also 
engages in malign activity through support to proxy actors such as Lebanese 
Hezbollah and Hamas which threatens the sovereignty and security of Israel. 

During the past year, the ITN primarily focused on Sunni groups in the Iraq and 
Syria-based conflict (including the moderate opposition in Syria) by bolstering the 
Syrian and Iraqi governments and overseeing engagements involving its own mili- 
tant forces. Iran also maintains the ability to expand the scope of its activities. This 
is troubling as Iranian malign influence is enflaming sectarian tensions that are all 
too often exploited by violent extremist elements in the region. Needless to say, our 
relationship with Iran remains a challenging one. We will continue to pay close at- 
tention to their actions, and we will remain steadfast with our regional partners and 
do what we can to help improve their capacity to counter Iran and mitigate the ef- 
fects of their malign activity. 

One of the key opportunities that exist with respect to Iran is the prospect of an 
acceptable agreement regarding Iran’s nuclear program. If the P5 -h 1 are able to 
reach a long-term resolution, that would represent a step in the right direction and 
may present an unprecedented opportunity for positive change in the Central Re- 
gion. 

A Regional Perspective. In many ways our military-to-military relationships 
continue to represent the cornerstone of America’s partnerships with the nation 
states in the USCENTCOM AOR. Below are synopses of the status of those relation- 
ships, along with the current state of affairs in each of the 20 countries, minus Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq and Syria, and Iran which were addressed in the previous section, 
“Critical Focus Areas” (see pages 8-21): 

The Gulf States — The Gulf States have proven to be valuable Coalition partners, 
engaging in and supporting offensive operations against ISIL and providing the in- 
dispensable access, basing and overflight privileges that are critical to the conduct 
of operations in the region. In recent months, we have seen some improvement in 
relations between and among the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emir- 
ates, Bahrain, and Qatar after a period of increased tensions. A convergence of in- 
terests, namely the need to counter the increasing threat posed by ISIL and other 
violent extremists groups, has afforded a unique opportunity to strengthen the Coa- 
lition and also contribute to improving stability and security in the broader Middle 
East region. In many ways, ISIL’s expansion in Iraq has forced the Gulf States to 
take more seriously the threat posed by ISIL and other violent extremist groups. 
As a result, they have begun to take a more proactive approach to countering ex- 
tremist financing and foreign fighter facilitation. They must maintain their focus 
and continue to make much-needed progress in these areas. At the same time, we 
are strengthening our partners’ military capacity as part of a collective security ar- 
chitecture designed to deter and, where necessary, counter Iranian hegemonic ambi- 
tions. Going forward, we will play a key role in making sure that our partners re- 
main united on common interests and security challenges. 

In late January of this year, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA) saw a smooth 
transition of power, as King Salman bin Abdulaziz ascended to the throne after the 
death of his brother. King Abdullah. King Salman comes to power during a very 
challenging period. The threat from ISIL, particularly along Saudi’s northern bor- 
der, and from al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) and the Huthis in the 
south, has led KSA to take a more proactive role in safeguarding the Kingdom’s in- 
terests in the region. In particular, KSA’s prominent role in the campaign against 
ISIL, to include its participation in air operations in Syria and in support of the 
Syria Train & Equip program, has paved the way for other Arab nations to join the 
Coalition efforts to counter ISIL. Recognizing the need for enhanced maritime secu- 
rity in the Gulf, the Saudis assumed command of the Gulf Maritime Security Task 
Force for the first time this year. Their leadership is critically important in dem- 
onstrating the cohesion of the Combined Maritime Forces generally and the Gulf Co- 
operation Council (GCC) nations in particular. Of note, the Saudis have taken a 
lead role in reconciling the Gulf States. Looking ahead, our continued support of ad- 
vanced Saudi defense competencies and further improvements in United States- 
Saudi military interoperability are expected to yield positive impacts, which will in 
turn contribute to greater stability in the region and beyond. 

Kuwait remains a long-time partner and strong and reliable ally in the region, 
providing critical support for United States and Coalition troops, vehicles, and 
equipment deployed in support of Operation Inherent Resolve. In addition to pro- 
viding a permissive environment for our deployed forces in the USCENTCOM AOR, 
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Kuwait plays a significant role in the retrograde of equipment from Afghanistan. 
They also continue to provide critical basing and access for U.S. forces and capabili- 
ties needed to address future contingencies. The Kuwaitis are committed to advanc- 
ing regional cooperative defense efforts as evidenced by their role as a key interloc- 
utor between Qatar, Saudi Arabia, UAE, and Bahrain in response to recent ten- 
sions, as well as the extensive preparation they have done to host the Eagle Resolve 
multi-national training exercise in the spring of 2015. The Kuwaitis also have made 
significant progress towards reconciling the sub-region’s long-standing issues with 
Iraq, leading Gulf Arab diplomatic outreach efforts with the Government of Iraq. 
The Kuwaitis remain committed to accommodating all segments of their population 
to preserve internal stability, particularly Sunnis and Shia; and, this has made 
them typically measured in their support for Gulf Arab regional initiatives. Overall, 
Kuwait continues to provide critical support to the United States and partner na- 
tions while managing these internal political challenges. 

Our military-to-military relationship with the United Arab Emirates (UAE) con- 
tinues along its historically positive trajectory. UAE’s growing concerns regarding 
the spread of extremist ideologies and the threat that they pose to UAE’s internal 
security and regional stability prompted the Emirates to take an active role in the 
counter-ISIL campaim. They continue to demonstrate their value as a strategic 
partner by proactively addressing some of the region’s toughest problems. Their 
military capability is arguably the best among the GCC states. UAE’s is also the 
most expeditionary military, deploying forces in support of operations in Afghani- 
stan and Syria. In addition to their participation in the ongoing air operations in 
Syria, UAE also has offered to send forces and personnel to support the military 
advise and assist mission and one of the four training sites in Iraq. Of note, the 
Emirates have a much broader definition of extremism and they want to expand the 
counter-ISIL military campaign to include a wide range of groups they perceive as 
extremist, from Islamist political groups to Salafi jihadist groups. Going forward, we 
will look to further strengthen our security cooperation partnership with UAE 
through continued engagement and through our FMS program. 

Qatar remains one of our most stalwart partners in the Gulf, hosting three of 
our forward headquarters (USCENTCOM, U.S. Air Forces Central Command, Spe- 
cial Operations Command Central) and facilities and providing us with unimpeded 
access to the region. The Qataris were among the first to offer a site for the Syria 
Train & Equip program, along with a place to host the now-established Combined 
Joint Inter-Agency Task Force (CJIATF) headquarters. Qatar also continues to play 
an active role in the counter-ISIL campaign. Unlike KSA, Bahrain, and especially 
UAE, Qatar makes a distinction between Salafi jihadist and political Islamist 
groups, which creates a challenge in terms of how we approach countering extremist 
groups in the 

region. That said, the Qataris’ relationships with a wide range of groups, includ- 
ing more moderate elements, could present potential opportunities. 

During the past 12 months, the Qatari Armed Forces have concluded extensive 
FMS equipment purchases and submitted additional requests. All told, 2014 saw the 
Qataris allocate billions of dollars to arm their forces with cutting edge American 
weaponry. This show of renewed and expanding cooperation with the U.S. defense 
industry clearly reflects the Qataris’ drive for greater military interoperability with 
the United States. Future collaboration with Qatar may see the genesis of a partner 
force that reflects the United States in organization, arms, and training. We have 
a long history of cooperation with Bahrain, to include hosting the headquarters of 
the United States Fifth Fleet and Combined Maritime Forces in Manama. Amidst 
boycotting by opposition members, the Bahraini government held elections in No- 
vember and December of 2014, which resulted in additional Shia representation. 
However, there is still significant distrust between the Shia majority and Sunni-led 
government. The government perceives a direct threat from Shia opposition groups, 
which it believes are deliberately de-stabilizing the country by attacking the secu- 
rity forces and undermining the economy. The government believes these same Shia 
opposition groups are influenced and supported by Iran, and that Iran intends to 
eventually overthrow or supplant it with a Shia government. 

Bahrain has been a strong member of the Coalition to counter-ISIL, participating 
in the initial air strikes into Syria in September of 2014. However, the historically 
strong relationship between the United States and Bahrain is showing significant 
strain as the United States FMS-hold carries into its third full year. Despite this 
political challenge, Bahrain continues to pursue the re-supply of munitions for some 
of its aviation systems, and it remains firm in its support for United States assets 
at Naval Support Activity Bahrain. 

Oman continues to thrive as a moderate and peaceful interlocutor to all equity 
holders in the Arabian Gulf. Exercising a publically-declared non-interventionist for- 
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eign policy, the Sultanate maintains a pragmatic relationship with both Iran and 
the United States. From our perspective, cooperation between Oman and the United 
States remains close with Oman providing regional access through the use of air 
and sea ports and also freedom of navigation along the Strait of Hormuz. We value 
the stability and predictability that Oman provides and will strive to maintain our 
close relationship with the Sultanate. In the meantime, the Omanis are understand- 
ably concerned about the deteriorating situation in Yemen. Of note, the Omanis 
maintain relationships with Iran and all of Yemen’s competing factions, including 
the Huthis. The Omanis are playing a constructive role in helping to manage the 
volatile situation in Yemen. We will continue to do what we can to support their 
efforts and to expand our collaboration to improve Oman’s border control, counter- 
terrorism, and maritime security capacity. 

Yemen’s long-term outlook is uncertain based on multiple converging drivers of 
instability. The Huthi takeover of the government and President Hadi’s subsequent 
resignation created a political power vacuum and reenergized historical north/south 
tensions. Competing factions, including the Huthis, former-President Saleh loyalists, 
the Islamist Islah Party, and possibly other groups likely see this as an opportunity 
to assert control over the long-term. Meanwhile, Hadi moved south, rescinded his 
resignation, and indicated that he intends to govern from Aden. For now, the Huthis 
have solidified their position as the dominant force in the capital (Sanaa) and north- 
ern governorates, controlling all governance and security mechanisms. UN-spon- 
sored negotiations over forming some type of transition government are ongoing, but 
Yemen’s multiple competing factions will make political resolution very difficult to 
achieve. It is unclear if the southerners will simply deny Sanaa’s authority or unite 
and declare independence in the near-term, although there are obvious signs of 
southern opposition to Huthi rule. Southern leaders are likely waiting to see how 
the situation develops, including the military’s response and external actors’ willing- 
ness to provide them with support. Additionally, Southern military commanders 
have indicated that they do not intend to take orders from Sanaa. 

Yemen’s economy has been in a steady state of deterioration for some time. De- 
clining oil revenues and cuts to foreign assistance have contributed to a fiscal crisis. 
Meanwhile, rampant unemployment further exacerbates Yemen’s problems, includ- 
ing making large segments of the population susceptible to radicalization. 

The lack of central government leadership coupled with Huthi expansion [and the 
evacuation of all U.S. personnel in February 2015 have made it exceedingly difficult 
for us to [conduct partnered or unilateral CT operations against AQAP. The Yemeni 
government has generally curtailed its CT operations, and this has allowed AQAP 
to regain some of its former territory and increase operations against government 
and security forces. While some of AQAP’s combat power may be preoccupied with 
the Huthi incursion, their external operations cells remain active, especially in the 
south. We must figure out how to maintain our CT platform in Yemen in order to 
counter the threat from AQAP. Also concerning is the influence that Iran has with 
the Huthis, and the particular threat that poses to Saudi Arabia’s southern border. 
Additionally, Huthi control of Yemen’s Hudaydah Port gives them, and potentially 
Iran, direct influence over maritime traffic through the Red Sea, which presents a 
significant vulnerability in terms of the protection of core U.S. national and global 
economic interests. 

The Levant — The greater Levant sub-re^on is struggling to deal with a number 
of challenges, to include the increasing divide between ethno-sectarian groups, the 
growing threat posed by ISIL, A1 Nusrah Front (ANF) and other violent extremist 
elements, a growing refugee crisis, and the ongoing civil war in S3Tia which has now 
entered into its fourth year. These various crises are straining nation states’ econo- 
mies and worsening the overall security situation. There is also the risk that they 
will expand further into neighboring areas. We remain highly concerned and con- 
tinue to do all that we can to assist our partners in the Levant sub-region in their 
efforts to effectively deal with these and other challenges. 

The leadership and people of Lebanon continue to demonstrate remarkable resil- 
ience in the face of continued social, military, and political challenges. This resil- 
ience largely reflects the improved performance of the multi-confessional Lebanese 
Armed Forces (LAF), which is the most respected institution in the country. That 
said, Lebanon is challenged by increasing incidents of sectarian violence and ter- 
rorist attacks by ISIL and ANF. Thus, our continued support for the LAF’s CT oper- 
ations is critical to ongoing efforts to insulate Lebanon from the conflict in Syria 
and Iraq. This situation is further exacerbated by a variety of contributing factors, 
including Lebanese Hezbollah’s (LH) involvement in the Syria conflict, the influx of 
more than one million refugees from Syria, and the presidential vacancy that has 
remained unfilled since May 2014. In particular, the absence of a president has put 
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Lebanon’s stability at greater risk. It is also breaking down the country’s fragile 
power-sharing consensus. 

There is a perception among some Sunnis that the LAF and the Lebanese govern- 
ment favor Shia. Many also believe that the LAF has acquiesced to LH and is un- 
fairly targeting Sunnis. This has led to increasing sectarian violence in traditionally 
Sunni areas like Arsal and Tripoli. The growing unrest makes the Sunnis suscep- 
tible to extremist messaging by ISIL and other violent extremist elements. The LAF 
is doing a credible job of managing the current levels of violence inside of the coun- 
try, in an effort to protect the interests of the Lebanese people. However, this could 
change if ISIL’s narrative begins to resonate with Lebanese Sunnis. ISIL, ANF, and 
other violent extremist elements are attempting to establish footholds in Lebanon, 
most notably in the border area adjacent to Syria. Needless to say, the situation in 
Lebanon remains a very delicate one, and we will remain focused on this important 
country. 

Jordan remains a steadfast partner in the Central Region and the Jordanian 
Armed Forces (JAF) are among our strongest military partners. The country’s civil 
and military leadership continue to provide a positive example of professionalism 
and moderation. That said, Jordan does have a large Palestinian and refugee popu- 
lation vulnerable to extremist messaging and influence. This challenge is further ex- 
acerbated by a weakened economy and limited economic opportunity in the country. 

The Jordanians fought alongside United States forces in Afghanistan and are cur- 
rently flying combat sorties as part of the counter-ISIL Coalition. The Jordanians 
also continue to provide critical basing support for OIR missions. Our thoughts and 
prayers remain with the family of the JAF pilot murdered by ISIL. This horrendous 
crime will only serve to reinforce Coalition unity and resolve. It prompted a signifi- 
cant increase in public support for the counter-ISIL campaign among the Jordanian 
populace, which before was generally ambivalent and, to some degree, even opposed 
to military involvement in the current fight. At the request of the Jordanian govern- 
ment, we recently conducted an assessment of the JAF and found several areas 
where we could assist in increasing their military capacity and improving their 
interoperability. We are also working to expedite the delivery of their urgent FMS 
request to enable their continued active support of the counter-ISIL campaign. 

Meanwhile, we are doing all that we can to help Jordan to deal with its signifi- 
cant refugee crisis. The refugee population (j:600K) has placed an enormous strain 
on the economy and on host communities. While the Jordanians are to be com- 
mended for the professional and compassionate manner in which they are handling 
this tough challenge, the reality is that, even with international assistance, the Jor- 
danians are struggling to cope with the impacts. Our goal is to help ease the burden 
on the nation’s economy and infrastructure, while doing what we can to further en- 
hance stability and security in the country. 

Egypt remains an anchor state in the USCENTCOM area of responsibility. It is 
important for a number of reasons, to include the country’s geographic location, its 
enduring peace treaty with Israel, its oversight of the Suez Canal, and its cultural 
and religious influence across the region and the globe. 

Egypt continues to deal with the effects of an improving, yet weak economy, dam- 
aged by years of political instability and escalated terrorist violence. President al- 
Sisi and the government are attempting to strike a balance between promoting rep- 
resentative government and countering what they perceive as a subversive form of 
political Islam and violent extremism that they maintain has found voice through 
the Muslim Brotherhood. The Egyptians believe that political Islam is bound tightly 
to the violent extremist activity they are witnessing in the Sinai and across main- 
land Egypt, into neighboring Libya. Our thoughts and prayers are with the families 
of the 21 Coptic Christians brutally murdered by ISIL last month in Libya. 

Our strategic partnership with Egypt remains highly important and our military- 
to-military relationship represents a key pillar of that partnership. We have been 
very encouraged to see progress made by the Egyptians with respect to the current 
holds on EMF and EMS. We continue to work closely with Egypt’s Armed Forces 
(EAF) to improve the security of their borders, including the Sinai, and to stop the 
flow of fighters and equipment transiting from Libya and Sudan through Egypt into 
the Central Region. We need to support the EAF’s efforts to secure the Sinai so that 
it does not become an under-governed safe haven for extremist elements. At the 
same time, we continue to look for ways to integrate Egypt into the counter-ISIL 
Coalition and our broader regional counter-terrorism campaign. 

Central and South Asia (CASA ) — The CASA sub-region is adjusting to the 
shrinking United States and international military presence in Afghanistan. The 
United States is now conducting train and advise (TAA) and counter-terrorism mis- 
sions in Afghanistan, as we normalize our military-to-military relationship. This 
change has altered the strategic calculus of CASA state and non-state actors as they 
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look to position themselves to protect their own interests in the event that the Af- 
ghan government cannot maintain internal stahility. A primary driver of these 
hedging strategies, uncertainty about the United States commitment to Afghanistan 
post-2014, so far has been countered by Afghan President Ashraf Ghani’s support 
for a continued partnership with the United States and the international community 
at large, mainly through his overwhelming support of the NATO Resolute Support 
TAA mission. Of note, Russia also exerts significant influence in Central Asia 
through economic, military, and informational means to undermine the sovereignty 
and independence of the Central Asian states. Russia’s actions in the Ukraine Have 
placed additional pressure on the former Soviet republics in Central Asia, and this 
in turn has generated additional challenges for our military-to-military relation- 
ships. 

At the same time, the CASA sub-region remains an important focus for increased 
partnerships with the U.S. In particular, concerns regarding border security and the 
threat from extremist elements have prompted a shared desire for greater coopera- 
tion. Going forward, we will look for ways to strengthen our military-to-military 
partnerships in support of CT, CN, and security assistance efforts. 

Violent extremist organizations, to include the remnants of core al-Qaeda (AQ), 
continue to operate in Pakistan’s Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) and, 
to a lesser extent, parts of eastern Afghanistan. These groups threaten regional sta- 
bility, plan attacks against the U.S. and partner interests, and pursue weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD). Of note, the Taliban insurgency continues to present a 
credible threat to the Afghan government. Tension between Pakistan and India also 
continue to threaten regional stability and largely drives Pakistan’s regional strat- 
egy, especially as it relates to Afghanistan. Our drawdown from Afghanistan has 
created an opportunity to normalize our relationships with Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan, and this may, in turn, encourage the two countries to find common ground in 
countering the VEOs operating in their border region. We are working to identify 
and facilitate implementation of confidence-and trust-building measures between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to further reduce border tensions and increase military 
cooperation. 

Our desired end-state is a stable sub-region characterized by a low risk of conven- 
tional or nuclear war, with regional states committed to non-interference with re- 
spect to their neighbors’ internal affairs, the denial of sanctuary for VEOs, and the 
non-proliferation of WMD. We will maintain a unilateral capacity to conduct CT op- 
erations against high-value targets and groups in the region that pose a threat to 
the U.S. or our core national interests. To prevent future conflicts, we will also work 
to improve military-to-military relationships by facilitating more frequent contact 
between and among the region’s military leadership. This includes moving from bi- 
lateral to multi-lateral exercises and encouraging multilateral training and oper- 
ations. 

We have made substantial progress in our efforts to strengthen cooperation with 
Pakistan over the past year. We are encouraged by the leaderships’ commitment 
to counter-insurgency operations in the FATA and openness to improve relations 
with Afghanistan. However, Pakistan continues to face a number of political, eco- 
nomic, and security challenges that threaten to undermine the long-term stability 
of the state. Violent extremists operating in the country exploit these conditions for 
their own purposes. This is hindering the security forces’ ability to protect the popu- 
lation from terrorist attacks and prevent extremists from exporting violence across 
the region. 

The United States-Pakistan military-to-military relationship continues to improve. 
Key contributing factors are our FMF, international military education and training, 
and the Coalition Support Fund. In December 2014, we addressed respective expec- 
tations for the scope and scale of our future military-to-military engagements. We 
also prioritized our security cooperation at the Defense Consultative Group Con- 
ference with the goal to help Pakistan to build additional capacity in support of 
their counter-insurgency and CT operations and other common objectives. 

The Pakistani military’s recent operations to clear militant strongholds in North 
Waziristan and other FATA regions and to prevent the militants’ return have 
achieved near-term successes. However, Pakistan will likely continue to face the 
threat of VEOs for the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, more positive rhetoric on 
Afghan-Pakistan relations from Pakistan’s Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and Chief 
of Army Staff General Raheel Sharif, combined with Afghan President Ghani’s ex- 
pressed desire for better relations, may foretell an effort by both sides to develop 
a more common view of the threat of VEOs operating in the border region. Of note, 
in response to the tragedy at the Army Public School and College in Peshawar in 
December of 2014, the leaders of both countries have demonstrated a desire to im- 
prove their cooperation going forward. This is encouraging and represents progress; 
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and, USCENTCOM will continue to do our part to help strengthen and ultimately 
solidify this important relationship. 

The United States military relationship with Uzbekistan has strengthened con- 
siderably over the past year with implementation of the first year of the five-year 
Plan for Military and Military Technical Cooperation. Mutual interests related to 
improving border security, CT, counter-narcotics, and countering the return of 
Uzbek fighters from Afghanistan, Syria and Iraq, underpin our relationship. The 
provision of Mine-Resistant Ambush Protected (MRAP) vehicles through the Excess 
Defense Articles program improved protection provided to Uzbek security forces. 
And, expanded U.S. Special Forces training will further improve the Uzbek mili- 
tary’s capacity to meet security challenges. Uzbekistan remains committed to ensur- 
ing regional stability via continued support for our operations in Afghanistan by 
providing access to the Northern Distribution Network (NDN). It also provides elec- 
tricity to northern Afghanistan. As with other countries in Central Asia, Uzbekistan 
continues to prefer bilateral vice multi-lateral military relationships. 

Our relationship with Tajikistan is advancing steadily in spite of significant Min- 
istry of Defense leadership changes and growing security concerns. We continue to 
assist the Tajiks in developing the capacity to meet a variety of CT, CN, and border 
security challenges, while also supporting their development of a peacekeeping capa- 
bility. Tajikistan provides critical support to ongoing Afghanistan operations by al- 
lowing transit along the NDN. That said, the Tajiks are concerned about the near- 
and long-term effects of the Afghanistan transition on regional security and sta- 
bility. 

The Kyrgyz Republic faces many of the same or similar security challenges as 
its neighbors, particularly with respect to the threat posed by violent extremist ele- 
ments operating in the region. Bilateral and multi-lateral engagements in the areas 
of CT, CN, and border security continue on a case-by-case basis. Our military-to- 
military relationship with the Kyrgyz has been positive. We are assisting them 
with their development of an explosive ordnance disposal capability. We look for- 
ward to full resumption of security cooperation activities, pending the successful 
outcome of ongoing negotiations for a replacement of the Defense Cooperation 
Agreement that expired in July of 2014. 

Our relationship with Kazakhstan is one of the most well developed in the Cen- 
tral Asia sub-region. The Ministry of Defense continues its transformation from a 
traditional Soviet-style territorial defense role into a more modern, adaptable force 
capable of meeting multiple, diverse security threats. Furthermore, the Kazaks have 
proactively sought our assistance in improving their training, personnel manage- 
ment, and logistics capabilities. Kazakhstan remains the largest contributor among 
the Central Asian states to Afghan stability, providing technical and financial sup- 
port to the ANSF and educational opportunities in Kazakhstan for young Afghans. 
We continue to leverage Steppe Eagle, the annual multinational peacekeeping exer- 
cise co-sponsored by the United States and Kazakhstan, to improve peacekeeping 
capabilities and to foster regional integration. 

Turkmenistan’s humanitarian assistance to Afghanistan and efforts to increase 
regional economic integration are important to enhancing stability in the Central 
Asia sub-region. However, Turkmenistan’s declared policy of positive neutrality lim- 
its our opportunities for substantive military-to-military collaboration. Engagements 
in the areas of Caspian Sea security, disaster preparedness, medical services readi- 
ness, and professional military education continue; however, they are limited. The 
Turkmens recently expressed a desire to acquire United States military equipment 
and technology to address threats to their security along their southern border with 
Afghanistan. We will do what we can to support those requests. 

Our Strategic Approach. Our ability to effectively employ our “Manage-Prevent- 
Shape” strategic approach is largely dependent upon the capacity and readiness of 
our forward-deployed military forces and Service prepositioned materiel capabilities, 
working in concert with other elements of U.S. power and influence. Equally impor- 
tant are our efforts aimed at building our regional partners’ capacity and strength- 
ening our bilateral and multilateral relationships. This is achieved principally 
through key leader engagements and our training and joint exercise programs. 

Building Partner Capacity (BPC). To improve stability in the USCENTCOM 
AOR and to lessen the need for costly U.S. military intervention, we must be for- 
ward-leaning and empower our partners to meet internal security challenges and 
work collectively to counter common threats. When compared to periods of sustained 
conflict, BPC is a low-cost and high-return investment. This is especially important 
in today’s resource-constrained environment. Joint training exercises, key leader en- 
gagements, and FMS and EMF programs continue to represent the key pillars of 
our BPC strategy. Also critical are relevant authorities and programs noted in the 
EY16 President’s Budget (PB), namely the Global Train and Equip authority. 
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Counter Terrorism Partnerships Fund, and Section 1208 programs. Tangible by- 
products of our BPC efforts include increased access and influence, enhanced inter- 
operability, and improved security for our forward deployed forces, diplomatic sites, 
and other U.S. interests. Working “by, with, and through” our regional partners also 
serves to enhance the legitimacy and durability of our actions and presence in the 
region. In the event some type of U.S. involvement is required, having strong part- 
ners allows for increased burden sharing and improves the likelihood of success. 

Joint Exercise and Training Program. The USCENTCOM Joint Exercise and 
Training Program continues to grow in complexity and relevance with extended par- 
ticipation throughout the USCENTCOM AOR during FY2014 and into the 1st Quar- 
ter of FY2015. All five Component Commands developed or continued to execute a 
robust exercise program across the complete broad spectrum of USCENTCOM The- 
ater Security Cooperation Objectives. 

Over the past year, USCENTCOM conducted 46 bilateral and multi-lateral exer- 
cises. Key among them was the Eager Lion 14 exercise, which was hosted by Jordan 
and included naval, air, and land components from 14 different countries operating 
at 14 locations and totaling over 4,000 personnel from our partner nations and some 
4,500 U.S. military and civilian support members. The International Mine Counter- 
measures Exercise 15, executed in late 2014, took place over 8,000 square miles of 
navigable waterway and united some 43 nations, including over 7,000 global mili- 
tary service members and over 40 naval vessels and numerous other warfighting as- 
sets in defense of the region’s maritime commons. All of the exercises had tangible 
and measurable impacts in terms of advancing our national security objectives, 
demonstrating mutual commitment to regional security, promoting combined com- 
mand, control, and communications, and enhancing interoperability. The ability of 
the counter-ISIL Coalition to conduct very effective, unrehearsed short-notice strike 
operations in Iraq and Syria in support of Operation Inherent Resolve is clear evi- 
dence of the impact of this vibrant exercise program. 

Required Capabilities. In order to effectively protect and promote U.S. and 
partner nation interests in the region, USCENTCOM must maintain a strong pres- 
ence and be adequately resourced and supported with the necessary posture-forces, 
equipment, and enablers. Our required capabilities include: 

Forces and Equipment. Forward-deployed rotational joint forces that include 
fighter and airlift assets, surveillance platforms, ballistic missile defense assets, 
naval vessels, ground forces, and cyber teams that are trained, equipped, mission- 
capable and ready to respond quickly are indispensable to protecting our core inter- 
ests and supporting and reassuring our partners in the region. A capable force pres- 
ence forward deployed and enabled by a flexible and distributed footprint with as- 
sured access is also required. This ready and capable joint presence can prevent con- 
flict through deterrence, manage crisis escalation through early intervention, and al- 
lows for a broader set of response options for consideration by national authorities, 
in addition to rapid response to crises to quickly achieve stated objectives. We will 
continue to work with the Department of Defense to determine a sustainable, flexi- 
ble long-term posture that provides us with the presence, access and partnerships 
we need for enduring missions and activities in the USCENTCOM AOR. 

USCENTCOM requires continued regeneration, reset, and modernization of des- 
ignated Service prepositioned equipment capability sets. The Services preposition 
equipment and materiel capabilities as capability sets in support of deploying forces, 
to provide national leadership the necessary capability and flexibility to respond to 
a diverse set of crisis scenarios, to include preventing disruptions to trade and secu- 
rity that could have disastrous impacts on the global economy, and the ability to 
rapidly provide disaster relief support. The Services aggressively reconstitute and 
regenerate sustainment stocks depleted over the course of a decade-plus of major 
combat operations; however, equipment shortfalls continue to impact indirect fire, 
sustainment, and troop support capabilities. Shortcomings are largely the result of 
budget cuts that were directed by the Budget Control Act. Service prepositioned sets 
previously issued by each of the Services over the course of contingency operations 
require appropriate reset and reconstitution in order to posture the command for fu- 
ture contingency operations. 

Information Operations (lO). Information Operations (10) remains a top pri- 
ority. Our investments in 10 thus far have made it USCENTCOM’s most cost-effec- 
tive method and the top non-lethal tool for disrupting extremist activities across the 
Central Region. We have an enduring responsibility to counter this asymmetric 
threat and recognize 10 will endure beyond major combat and counter-insurgency 
operations. As ISIL has clearly demonstrated in Iraq and Syria, VEOs continue to 
expand and increase their speed and effectiveness in the information environment 
which directly impacts USCENTCOM’s mission effectiveness. Our military informa- 
tion support operations (MISO) programs serve as the model for the Department 
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and require baseline funding to allow for sustainment and Department-wide expan- 
sion. Our 10 efforts are synchronized and carefully nested in support of a broader 
‘whole of government’ approach to countering the extremist threat. 

Integrated Air and Missile Defense (lAMD). Integrated Air and Missile De- 
fense is increasingly important to us and our regional partners as threat technology 
improves and systems become more flexible, mobile, survivable, reliable and accu- 
rate. Today, the global demand for ballistic missile defense capabilities far exceeds 
supply. In particular, there is a need for additional upper- and lower-tier intercep- 
tors and surveillance and warning systems. The ability to conduct early detection, 
identification, and engagement of possible threats is essential. Thus, active meas- 
ures will need to he taken to address this capability shortage. Providing lAMD pro- 
tection to deployed U.S. forces and our critical infrastructure is crucial to mission 
success and provides a visible deterrence to regional aggression. Moreover, it signals 
U.S. commitment to regional partners and provides flexibility to respond to regional 
contingencies. Our bases in the USCENTCOM AOR will increasingly be at risk to 
the ballistic missile threat if we continue along the current trajectory. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance (ISR) Assets. Intelligence, sur- 
veillance, and reconnaissance support continues to be challenged by supply-versus- 
demand limitations. Due to our counter-ISIL operations, demand for ISR increased 
substantially, along with the need to maintain a persistent eye on strategic risks 
and possible threats to U.S. national security interests. Collection in anti-access/ 
area denial environments continues to present a tough challenge. As evidenced by 
recent events in Iraq and Syria, USCENTCOM’s need for ISR and collection plat- 
forms does not end once named operations cease. On the contrary, our demand for 
multi-discipline, low-observable ISR with strike capability that can operate in ad- 
verse weather conditions and non-permissive environments is increasing. If we do 
not meet the requirements, we can expect that our information dominance, situa- 
tional awareness, and security posture will diminish accordingly. As we reduce our 
footprint in Afghanistan, it is imperative that our intelligence collection capabilities 
be constant and robust to support our forces on the ground. Likewise, with respect 
to Iraq and Syria, there is also a need for a robust ISR capability to develop and 
maintain situational awareness of the security environment, particularly in denied 
and ungoverned spaces and in the absence of a large U.S. ground presence. And, 
while we are looking to our coalition partners to help fill some of the ISR demand, 
shortages do remain that will need to be addressed. 

Ascertaining malign actor intentions and capabilities remains a challenge. Full- 
motion video (FMV) has become fundamental to almost all battlefield maneuvers, 
adversary detection, terrorist pattern of life development, force protection oper- 
ations, and a myriad of other applications. We use FMV to buy down operational 
risk and to improve visibility of the security environments where our forces are re- 
quired to operate. Full-motion video remains critical to our success; although, we 
certainly recognize that we cannot rely on FMV for every situation. Human intel- 
ligence, satellite, other airborne assets, and other special collection capabilities also 
remain integral to solving many of our problem sets. 

Cyber Security. USCENTCOM must be effectively postured and have sufficient 
capability to counter the growing cyber threat that the United States and our re- 
gional partners now face. Maintaining an effective cyber defense requires the collec- 
tive efforts of partners who share a common vision and are mutually committed. 

Looking ahead, we will need to aggressively improve our cyber posture to mitigate 
advanced persistent threats to our network and critical information. As the cyber 
community matures, we will plan, integrate, synchronize, and conduct cyber oper- 
ations in cooperation with other USG agencies and partner nations. USCENTCOM’s 
cyber activities necessitate the active pursuit of key requirements, resourcing, train- 
ing, as well as the build out of our cyber forces and the acquisition of needed cyber 
capabilities. This requires a multi-disciplined approach to address a diverse and 
changing threat, adequate resourcing, and a command and control model aligned to 
the operational chain of command in order to readily receive and synchronize orders 
and execute cyber operations. 

At the same time, we continue to support our regional partners in building their 
capacity and expertise in the cyber domain. This partner capacity is essential in the 
cyber domain, as the global economy relies in part on key resources that reside 
across the Central Region. With Congress’ backing, we will continue to focus on 
cyber defense and cyber security cooperation as key components of our theater strat- 

Required Authorities and Resources. The realities of the current fiscal envi- 
ronment continue to impact USCENTCOM headquarters (HQs), our five component 
commands, established combined/joint task forces, and 18 country teams. Persistent 
fiscal uncertainty hinders efficient and timely implementation of operational. 
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logistical, tactical, and strategic milestones and objectives. We request your help in 
addressing the budget uncertainty caused by the Budget Control Act and our de- 
pendence on continuing resolutions at the start of the fiscal year. 

Provided the right authorities and resources, our world-class DOD Civ-Mil team 
can and will successfully accomplish any mission. With that in mind, we sincerely 
appreciate Congress’ continued support for key authorities and appropriations need- 
ed to sustain current and future operations in the Central Region and to respond 
to emerging crises. Collectively, the below required authorities and resources enable 
our efforts to shape positive outcomes for the future. 

Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO)-funded Accounts. USCENTCOM’s 
programs, operations, and activities are resourced almost exclusively by OCO appro- 
priations vice Baseline funding. This funding strategy potentially impacts our for- 
ward-deployed forces and our regional partners. We remain concerned that this ap- 
proach limits predictability, does not allow for advanced planning, and conveys an 
unintentional temporary nature to our strategy in the region. All involved stake- 
holders must work together to develop an enduring approach to resourcing the de- 
fense strategy in the USCENTCOM AOR. 

Iraq and Syria Train & Equip Resources. Continued support for flexible au- 
thorities is needed to effectively react to the urgent threat posed by ISIL in Iraq 
and in Syria. Improving the capacity and effectiveness of the Iraqi Security Forces, 
to include Kurdish and Sunni tribal forces, and moderate opposition forces in Syria 
is key to countering ISIL and other extremists operating in those countries. The 
Congressional authorities and resourcing provided to initiate the training and equip- 
ping of Syrian moderate opposition forces to counter a degraded ISIL and to defend 
territorial gains will undoubtedly contribute to the ultimate defeat of ISIL and the 
possibility of a negotiated settlement with the Assad Re^me. The turnaround of the 
dire situation in Kobane, Syria is indicative of how, with a fairly limited, precise 
application of authorities (allowing U.S. aircraft to airdrop donated Kurdish weap- 
ons and equipment) and U.S. air support, and a determined and willing partner, 
ISIL’s momentum and narrative were effectively countered. 

The Iraq Train and Equip Fund (ITEF) and authority demonstrate the United 
States’ commitment, in partnership with the international community and the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq, to build a diverse, inclusive, and sustainable Iraq security force. 
We strongly endorse and support extending the ITEF and establishing the stand- 
alone Syria Opposition Train and Equip Fund and authority in FY16 to ensure that 
the ISF and Syrian moderate opposition forces are professional and sufficiently 
equipped to accomplish their mission, which consists of disrupting, defeating, and 
ultimately destroying ISIL within their sovereign territories. 

The Afghanistan Security Forces Fund (ASFF) remains pivotal to ensuring 
the continued security and stability of the GIRoA and the ANSF. Historically, ASFF 
has provided 80-90 percent of the ANSF operating budget. While future ASFF re- 
quests are expected to decrease, they will still remain ANSF’s primary funding 
source for at least the next few years. The ANSF is posturing for long-term 
supportability through a program of “Improve, Ready, Sustain.” They are committed 
to instilling fiscal discipline as they refine requirements generation and define capa- 
bilities in a resource-constrained environment. The U.S. Government and the GIRoA 
must continue to work hand-in-hand through this period of transition. With contin- 
ued United States support, the ANSF is in a position to maintain stability within 
Afghanistan, while reducing the influence of malign regional actors. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and Foreign Military Sales (FMS). Our 
need for continued Congressional funding of FMF programs that support 
USCENTCOM security cooperation objectives cannot be overstated. The Central Re- 
gion accounts for more than half of ah global FMS. Our partners in the region want 
U.S. equipment because they recognize that it is the best in the world. It also rep- 
resents a very effective means for establishing long-term relationships between the 
U.S. and our partner nations and ensures greater interoperability between our mili- 
taries. We appreciate Congressional support for interagency initiatives to streamline 
the FMS and FMF process to ensure that we remain the partner of choice for our 
allies in the region and are able to capitalize on emerging opportunities going for- 
ward. 

Excess Defense Articles (EDA)/Foreign Excess Personal Property (FEPP). 

The EDA program has allowed the Department of Defense to transfer materiel de- 
termined to be excess to Service requirements. Over the years, EDA has been an 
integral component in building partner capacity and has proven beneficial in our en- 
gagements with our regional partners. We have reaped the benefits of this authority 
several times in the last year, enabling us to support requirements in Iraq, Uzbek- 
istan, and other countries located within the USCENTCOM AOR or participating 
in operations with United States forces. Several other EDA transfers to the UAE, 
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Afghanistan, Pakistan, Lebanon and Egypt are pending. Of note, USCENTCOM 
sourced as much EDA directly from Afghanistan as was available without increasing 
risk to the Services and the State Department at the time of the respective trans- 
fers. 

In the same light, the FEPP authorization has allowed us to transfer non-military 
type equipment (e.g., wall lockers, generators, non-tactical vehicles) acquired as part 
of our base closures and reductions to Iraqi and Afghan security forces, as well as 
to other Afghan Government Ministries, Kuwait, and Kyrgyzstan. This authority 
was beneficial in allowing turn-key transfer of select bases while also reducing costs 
by allowing us to transfer items needed by the host nation, rather than retrograding 
those same items to CONUS at a cost higher than their actual value. 

Coalition Support. Continued Congressional support for Coalition Support au- 
thorities and tuning, to include the Coalition Support Fund (CSF), the associated 
Coalition Readiness Support Program (CSRP), and the Lift and Sustain appropria- 
tion is key to maintaining effective coalitions and facilitating the participation in 
combined military operations of coalition partners who would not otherwise be able 
to participate due to lack of resources. Without coalition partners’ participation, U.S. 
forces would be required to shoulder more of the burden of conducting these oper- 
ations; and, in some cases, the operations simply could not be accomplished. This 
would pose additional risks to the safety and security of U.S. forces in theater and 
adversely impact critical U.S. missions, including the Afghanistan Transition and 
the campaign to counter ISIL in Iraq and S3Tia. Financial and logistical support to 
coalition partner nations helps to ensure interoperability in the execution of current 
and pending missions; enhances planning and force protection; and, also simplifies 
logistical support mechanisms; while also improving our collective ability to respond 
quickly to contingency requirements. 

Our requirement to provide logistical support to our coalition partners has not de- 
creased despite the drawdown of forces in Afghanistan. The extension of authorities 
outlined in Section 1223 of the FY15 NDAA to provide logistical support to our coa- 
lition forces participating in military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq will be re- 
quired to execute the Resolute Support Mission and are increasingly relevant as the 
counter-ISIL Coalition continues to expand. Our coalition partners have different 
sets of equipment and differing abilities to wage expeditionary warfare. As the re- 
gion changes focus, we must ensure that we maintain the logistics authorities cur- 
rently in place in order to respond quickly to future contingencies. 

Commander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP). As the United States’ 
role in Afghanistan continues to evolve, commanders must retain the flexibility that 
the CERP provides in order to accomplish their mission under Resolute Support. Ur- 
gent humanitarian needs cannot be predicted and will remain a factor as long as 
we have security forces on the ground in country. 

Military Construction (MILCON). We continue to leverage existing infrastruc- 
ture and host nation funding where possible, as well as maritime posture and reach 
back capabilities to meet steady state and surge requirements. However, in some 
cases, MILCON is still required to expand infrastructure capabilities to facilitate 
sustainment support for U.S. forces and operations. Current projects are essential 
to our contingency and steady state operations and support the defense pillars out- 
lined in the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review. 

Long-term C4 Sustainment Plan. USCENTCOM, our Service Components, 
Combined Joint Task Forces (CJTF), and our deployed forces currently rely heavily 
on command, control, communications, and computer (C4) systems to support oper- 
ations across the region. These capabilities, primarily resourced through OCO fund- 
ing, sustain C4 requirements at the HQ and eight of 24 strategic operational loca- 
tions in the AOR. A diverse and survivable C4 infrastructure, via both SATCOM 
and terrestrial means, is essential to the successful conduct of missions in the 
USCENTCOM AOR. 

The U.S. Central Command Team. At USCENTCOM, we continue to do our 
part to keep our Nation and our interests around the globe safe and secure. We 
have an exceptional and enormously capable team and, without question, our great- 
est assets are our people. We owe it to them to make sure they have everything 
they need to do their jobs in support of the mission as well and as safely as possible. 
This includes making sure that they have the best equipment, care and support, 
and, most importantly, we must guarantee them safe, secure, and respectful envi- 
ronments to live and work in. We should also do what we can to support them when 
they return from deployments or have completed their service obligations. Likewise, 
we must ensure that their families are properly cared for and supported. 

Conclusion. All of us have a vested interest in achieving a stable and secure 
Central Region, and success will require everyone working together towards this 
common goal. This is not just the military’s responsibility, or the U.S. Government’s 
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responsibility, or even America’s responsibility alone. As former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger stated, “Peace cannot be achieved by one man or one nation. It re- 
sults from the efforts of men of broad vision and goodwill throughout the world.” 

That said, the United States, and in particular our military, does have a share 
in the task at hand. We are uniquely qualified in our ability to lead and also lever- 
age our partners’ capabilities, while enabling them to play a larger and more active 
role in combatting common enemies, addressing challenges, and also actively pur- 
suing the many opportunities that exist in that strategically important part of the 
world. Only the governments and people of the region can achieve enduring trans- 
formational change. But, by supporting them and helping to expand their capacity, 
and by providing them with the decision space required to improve conditions and 
also provide for the security of their sovereign territories, we will help to success- 
fully move the Central Region in the direction of greater stability and security. This 
remains our ultimate goal. 

The year ahead is certain to be an important one throughout the Middle East and 
parts of Central and South Asia. The consequences of our actions, or lack thereof, 
will undoubtedly prove significant. Our intent at USCENTCOM is to build upon the 
progress achieved to date. We will continue to manage existing conflicts and crises, 
while doing what we can to prevent confrontations and developing situations from 
worsening and becoming crises. We also will continue to pursue the many opportu- 
nities present in the region, recognizing that it is through them that we will shape 
positive outcomes and achieve improved stability and security throughout our area 
of responsibility. Finally, we will continue to support the efforts of our U.S. Govern- 
ment colleagues; understanding that the effects of our individual contributions are 
greatly amplified when we work together in a constructive and collaborative fashion. 

Today, more than 78,000 of the very best Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines, 
Coastguardsmen and Civilians assigned to or associated with U.S. Central Com- 
mand are selflessly serving in difficult and dangerous places around the globe. They 
continue to do an exceptional job in support of the mission and this great country 
of ours. Without question, we could not do what we do without them. We are enor- 
mously proud of them and their families. They are and will remain our foremost 
priority. 

USCENTCOM: Ready, Engaged, Vigilant! 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, General. 

I’d ask the witnesses, do they agree with General Petraeus’s com- 
ments, a few days ago, that Iran was as great or greater threat in 
the Middle East than ISIS? Do you agree with that. General Aus- 
tin? With that statement? 

General Austin. Sir, I would say that, in terms of the long-term 
threat in the region, Iran is the greatest threat to stability. I would 
say the most pressing threat is ISIL, and one that we have to deal 
with and defeat in the near term. 

Chairman McCain. General Rodriguez? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, I agree, sir, with both General Austin 
and General Petraeus, the short- and long-term challenges. 

Chairman McCain. General Votel? 

General Voted. Mr. Chairman, I agree. 

Chairman McCain. General Austin, when were you told by the 
Saudis that they were going to take military action in Yemen? 

General Austin. Sir, I had a conversation with the CHOD [Chief 
of Defense] right before they took action. And so, it was shortly be- 
fore. 

Chairman McCain. Right before they took action. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McCain. That’s very interesting. 

Now, you were talking about how we’re defeating ISIL. Right 
now, the battle for Tikrit is stalled, and we are then launching air- 
strikes into Tikrit. Is that — isn’t — that’s obviously correct. And it’s 
my understanding — please correct me if I’m wrong — that there’s 
about 2,000 Iraqi military fighting there and about 20,000 the — 
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Shia militia that are doing the majority of the fighting. Is that 
roughly correct? 

General Austin. Sir, it’s about 4,000 Iraqi Security Forces, com- 
bined, in that area. Currently, there are no Shiite militia. And, as 
reported by the Iraqis today, no PMF forces in that area, as well. 

Chairman McCain. So, there’s 4,000 Iraqi. Who are the others? 

General Austin. The Shiite militia that were there have pulled 
back from that area, sir. 

Chairman McCain. So, the fighting is all being done by the Iraqi 
forces? 

General Austin. Sir, when the 

Chairman McCain. I’ve only got a few minutes, and maybe you 
can shorten the answer. They’re pretty straightforward questions. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. The clearance of the town of Tikrit, 
which is, as you know, on the west side of the river, is being done 
by the Iraqi Special Operations Forces and the Federal police, with 
our air support. 

Chairman McCain. So, why do we see pictures of Suleimani ev- 
erywhere, and leading and orchestrating this effort? 

General Austin. Those pictures were from before. And, as you 
know, that effort that Suleimani and the Iranians were sponsoring, 
it stalled. It stalled because they didn’t have 

Chairman McCain. So, they’re no longer in the fight. 

General Austin. He is no longer — well, he was no longer on the 
ground, as of 

Chairman McCain. No, I mean, the Shiite militias are no longer 
in the fight. 

General Austin. The folks that we are supporting in clearing 
Tikrit 

Chairman McCain. Are the Shiite militias still in the fight? 

General Austin. No, sir, they’re not a part of the clearing oper- 
ations in Tikrit. 

Chairman McCain. So, the airstrikes that we’re carrying out in 
support are only in support of Iraqi military activities. 

General Austin. That’s correct, sir. Preconditioned for us to pro- 
vide support was that the Iraqi government had to be in charge of 
this operation, they had to know — we had to know exactly who was 
on the ground, we had to be able to deconfiict our fires, they had 
to have a credible scheme of maneuver, which they not only re- 
planned, but we caused them to rehearse it, and they had to be 
able to talk to the folks on the ground, as well. 

Chairman McCain. By the way, I totally disagree with you about 
ignoring Syria. There’s no strategy for Syria. And we all know that. 
And ISIS doesn’t respect those boundaries. But, somehow you seem 
to, and the President does. There’s no — they know no boundaries. 
And so, to say that we are going to have a strategy for Iraq first 
and then Syria, of course, is sophistry. 

Right now, in our airstrikes in Iraq and Syria, of the 12,000 sor- 
ties, 3,000 of them actually drop weapons. Is that true? 

General Austin. I think that’s about right, sir. 

Chairman McCain. Don’t we put our pilots in great danger if 
they’re not going to drop weapons? And isn’t it the argument that 
we really need the Joint Terminal Attack Controllers (JTAC) on 
the ground if we’re going to be effective? Or are you going to have 
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three out of four fighter sorties fly around in circles, and then re- 
turn? 

General Austin. Sir, the hours-fiown-to-ordnance-employed ratio 
is really based upon a couple of factors. One is, the type of enemy 
that we’re opposing. And the second is that — are the distances that 
we’re dealing on a daily basis. 

If you take a look at an operation like Operation Desert Storm, 
where you had fielded forces and infrastructure that you could at- 
tack with preplanned sorties, then that ratio — certainly, you’ll have 
a greater ratio of hours flown to ordnance employed. 

The type of enemy that we’re facing currently is — it started out 
as an extremist element that wanted to behave like an army. And 
because of that, we were able to attack his mass formations early 
on, but he very quickly resorted to behaving like an irregular force, 
where he began to blend in with the population. As he did that, it 
became more difficult to 

Chairman McCain. Which should have surprised no one. 

General Austin. It didn’t surprise us, sir. But, the nature of this 
fight is such that, you know, we need to be able to support the 

Chairman McCain. So, we’re satisfied with a situation where we 
launch 12,000 sorties, when only one out of four actually drop 
weapons. 

General Austin. Sir, it’s 

Chairman McCain. That, General, is not a viable or, frankly, a 
good use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

General Austin. Sir, I would just make the point that, as we 
compare that ratio to what we’ve done in Afghanistan, it’s equal to 
that — because it’s the same type of fighting there, principally. And 
the ratios are comparable. In fact, the ratios in OIR [Operation In- 
herent Resolve] are even better than what we saw in Afghanistan. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I would argue that that’s comparing 
apples and oranges, but my time has expired. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Austin, just again returning to Tikrit, we are operating 
at the request of the Prime Minister of Iraq, Prime Minister Abadi, 
who is the democratically elected leader, and we set conditions as 
to what we would require before we would be engaged. Is that cor- 
rect? 

General Austin. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Reed. And your comments to Senator McCain suggest 
that the popular mobilization forces, the Shiite militias, have with- 
drawn. Initially, they were engaged in the fight, but they’ve pulled 
back, and now the operation is being conducted by Iraqi regular 
forces, their special operations 

General Austin. Special Operations Forces and the Federal po- 
lice, yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. It appeared, just a few days ago, in fact, that this 
fight would succeed simply with the mobilization forces, the Shiite 
militias, and — which would have added a significant sort of a at 
least rhetorical claim to both the militias and to the Iranians. Now 
it appears that they cannot effectively clear the city without the 
support of the United States and our airpower. Is that 
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General Austin. That’s correct, sir. And if I could, make a point, 
here, to highlight why it failed. It’s the way that these forces went 
about trying to do this. These forces obviously were not being con- 
trolled by the Government of Iraq, they didn’t have a coherent 
scheme of maneuver, command, and control. They didn’t have pre- 
cision fires to support this effort. And so, trying to go about the dif- 
ficult task of clearing a place like Tikrit without that caused them 
to stall. And what we have done is, number one, as you pointed 
out, sir, highlighted a number of preconditions that must be 
present before we would provide ISR and employ fires. And once 
those conditions were met, which included Shiite militias not being 
involved, then we’re able to proceed. 

And I’d like just — just to highlight, sir, that, you know, three 
tours in Iraq, commanding troops who were brutalized by some of 
these Shiite militias, I will not, and I hope we never, coordinate or 
cooperate with Shiite militias. 

Senator Reed. And part of the operation in Tikrit — and we’re 
doing all we can to assist the Iraqi regular forces to succeed — will 
be a prelude to operations in Mosul, which have always been con- 
templated to be conducted by Iraqi Security Forces with — if they 
make the conditions, with our support. Is that accurate? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. All right. 

General Votel, we have the assistant Secretary of Defense for 
SOLEC, and he is the service secretary-like responsibilities for Spe- 
cial Operations Forces, your forces, i^d do you have any views — 
because he’s established a Special Operations Policy and Oversight 
Council — do you work with the Council? What’s your relationship? 

General Voted. Senator, we absolutely do. And I meet with Sec- 
retary Lumpkin on a regular basis. And the SOPAC, as it’s referred 
to, the Special Operations Policy and Oversight Council that meets 
in the Pentagon, really provides a good forum to pull together a 
number of the senior leaders within OSD and, frankly, on the Joint 
Staff in SOCOM to ensure that we are looking at the requirements 
for SOF forces and ensuring that it’s well coordinated within the 
building. And we’re getting both oversight and advocacy for our ac- 
tivities. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask an additional question. You’ve talked 
about, in your prepared remarks, the campaign plan for global spe- 
cial operations, which, of necessity, has to interact with the cam- 
paign plans of AFRICOM and CENTCOM and NORTHCOM and 
SOUTHCOM, et cetera, et cetera. So, can you comment about how 
you manage this plan? And, just quickly, because my time expired. 
General Rodriguez and General Austin might make a comment, 
too. 

General Voted. Absolutely. So, the campaign plan for global spe- 
cial operations is really designed to support my principal task of 
supporting my geographic partners out here. And it’s designed to 
synchronize our SOF activities to help us prioritize our resources 
and where we are putting them in support of the GCCs. It’s de- 
signed to address the partnerships that we need to have in place. 
It’s designed to look at the things that we will do to shape the envi- 
ronment for the geographic combatant commanders. And then it 
ensures that we have provided SOF aligned to those specific areas 
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so that they can develop the capacity and the skills and capabilities 
they need to best support the geographic combatant commanders. 

Senator Reed. General Rodriguez, your comments on this inter- 
action? 

General Rodriguez. When we make our strategic plan, sir, our 
theater Special Operation Command is fully involved. And all those 
things that Joe does about allocating the forces and the capabilities 
across the world all support my plan exactly how I want it to be. 

Senator Reed. General Austin, a quick comment or one for the 
record? My time’s expiring. Are you comfortable with the inter- 
action? 

General Austin. I am very comfortable with it, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I told you. General Rodriguez, I was going to concentrate my 
questions on AFRICOM. When Senator McCain talked about being 
under-resourced, it is true that, when you were formed, and up to 
the current time, you don’t really have resources. You depend on 
EUCOM for almost everything. Is that correct? 

General Rodriguez. We got a little bit more resources in the last 
year and a half. Senator, to include a special-purpose MAGTF, a 
commander’s response force, a special operations force, and we’ve 
also got a couple of key enablers for force. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah, and 

General Rodriguez. I also do depend quite a lot on EUCOM ca- 
pacity, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. I think you do. And I think that other 
things that come up, like the ERA [Lord’s Resistance Army] and 
things like that specifically, you inherit resources to help put out 
those fires. However, with the restructuring, the European infra- 
structure consolidation, are you concerned about how that might 
affect what resources might be available when called upon? 

General Rodriguez. Right now, from the European infrastruc- 
ture consolidation, most of the moves have been to the south and 
east to help the responsiveness of EUCOM forces to support both 
CENTCOM and AFRICOM. So, the ones that got enacted, I agree 
with, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. I understand. 

I don’t know where you were when we put together the whole — 
the AFRICOM. You know, before that, it was in three different 
commands, and — PACOM, EUCOM, and, I guess, CENTCOM. And 
that was a wise thing to do. But, the discussion at that time was 
where to put the headquarters. And we were all promoting the idea 
that it should actually be in Africa. That continent is so huge. We 
understand what happened politically at that time, that — this fear 
of colonization and all of that, that people just wouldn’t buy it. But, 
the presidents would. In fact. I’ve talked to most of them, all of the 
presidents in that area. They thought that would have been a good 
idea. 

At the time that we put it together, AFRICOM, there was some 
discussion that, after a period of time, they might consider making 
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that move. Have you heard anything at all about that? Is there 
anything in the mill talking about 

General Rodriguez. No. Many of the African leaders have talked 
to me about that, but the current assessment by the Secretary of 
Defense is to continue to leave it where it is for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. Well, you know, the “foreseeable future” 
is beyond us now from when they first put this thing together. But, 
I don’t know, I know that would still be a problem. 

Let me ask you, my first experience with Joseph Kony and the 
LRA was way back in 2001. That’s 14 years ago. Joseph Kony was 
old and sick then. How is he now? 

General Rodriguez. He’s older and sicker, sir. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe. And do you think that we are getting in a posi- 
tion right now — it appears to me, from the reports that we get — 
and I think you’d probably agree; I’ll ask you if you do agree — that 
most of the stuff now he’s doing is just trying to move around and 
avoid it. He’s no longer making the hits that he did back at that 
time. And our involvement, which we are — have been involved in, 
is actually being — is working. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, it is working. And it’s in a great 
team effort with all the country teams as well as many of the civil- 
ian organizations that have built a durability in the civilian popu- 
lation to better resist the problems he has. Right now, he’s about — 
down to about 200 real fighters, and the impact on the civilian pop- 
ulation is very minimal. He is using illicit trafficking to continue 
to sustain his efforts. But, it’s tough for him, because of continual 
pressure over the last 14 years. 

Senator Inhofe. As he’s being chased around — places like CAR, 
Eastern Congo, even, briefly, Rwanda, Uganda, South Sudan — it 
seems like it was a trail of blood following him. And it’s not that 
way so much anymore. I just think that we haven’t talked about 
that in a long time. We need to get on the record that some things 
are — seem to be working there. 

General Rodriguez. Yes. A long-term effort against Kony, with, 
really, you know, fairly modest resources. But, that long-term effort 
has done exactly what you said, it has significantly decreased his 
impact on any of the civilian population, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. 

General Rodriguez, last year you testified that only 12 percent of 
your ISR requests are being met. I’m reading this from the tran- 
script last year. Has there been any change in this intelligence 
gap? 

General Rodriguez. Just a little bit more, sir. I’m about 13 per- 
cent now. But, that’s a great question. As far as the impacts of se- 
questration, just for the committee, we will lose more GAPs in se- 
questration than I have in the theater right now. So, you can see 
the impact that’s going to have on our intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissance assets. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And thank all three of you for your service to our country and 
things that you do every day. 

With that, General Austin, I said, last year, if I believed sending 
United States trainers and weapons to Syria would make Ameri- 
cans safer, I would definitely have supported it. I did not then, and 
what I’m hearing from the region further supports my belief. Last 
week, reports emerged the Department of Defense is unable to ac- 
count for more than $500 million of military assistance to Yemen, 
including weaponry, aircraft, and equipment — and I’m sure that 
you all have seen the same pictures on YouTube that we’re getting, 
of our equipment being used for people against us and against our 
efforts — all of which could potentially fall into the hands of Iranian- 
backed rebels or al-Qaeda. 

In Syria, we’ve heard reports that al-Nusra Front seized United 
States weapons from CIA-trained Syrian rebels, including 60 to 90 
TOW antitank missiles. Two days ago, video footage was posted of 
al-Nusra, allegedly showing them using a captured United States 
TOW missile in a fight. And these are not just immediate events. 
We supported individuals in the 1980s in Afghanistan, who formed 
elements of Taliban. Last year, in Iraq, we watched ISIS capture 
weapons, vehicles, and military equipment that Iraqi Security 
Forces abandoned, which are millions and millions and millions of 
dollars being used against us now, even after we spent the better 
part of a decade training them. We have a history of supplying 
weapons and training that end up being used against us. 

And, General Austin, who’s responsible for the weapons and 
equipment the U.S. has supplied in these cases? Or are these re- 
ports accurate? And will any of this bring action be taken? 

General Austin. Well, clearly, sir, what — with not having the 
ability to be in Yemen currently to monitor the disposition of the 
weapons, then certainly we can’t — we don’t have the ability to over- 
see the safeguarding or the employment of those weapon systems. 
That 500 million, I believe, was the amount of funds that were re- 
quired for both providing weapon systems and training. And, as 
you know, training eats — takes up — it’s pretty expensive 

Senator Manchin. This was Yemen. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Manchin. I know about the 500 million requested for 
Syria. 

The only thing I’m saying is. Is there nobody in our Government, 
in our Defense, Pentagon, that’s responsible? Like when we give all 
this equipment to Yemen, and then we see it falling apart, do we 
not have any way to retrieve that? 

General Austin. Certainly, in a case like Yemen, sir, it’s — we 
don’t have the ability to go back and retrieve it. We don’t have 

Senator Manchin. But, as we see it falling apart, we can’t take 
any actions at all to keep it from falling into 

General Austin. Once we’ve provided the weapons to them, sir, 
we 

Senator Manchin. It’s theirs. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. And we will continue to monitor their — 
the usage of those weapons and make sure that, if they’re not being 
used properly, then we don’t continue to provide capability to them. 
So 
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Senator Manchin. What — do you all confirm — I mean, do you all 
agree with the reports of how much weapons and the lethal vola- 
tility of these weapons being used against us? There are weapons 
being used against us. 

General Austin. I don’t doubt that what’s 

Senator Manchin. I mean, are these accurate? They’re widely re- 
ported. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. If we’re not there, then — and we’ve pro- 
vided weapons, and it’s reasonable to expect that some of that ma- 
terial will fall in the hands of the people 

Senator Manchin. Well, let’s go with Mosul first, and the Iraqi 
forces that abandoned. That was substantial. I’m sure. Correct? 

General Austin. It was, sir. 

Senator Manchin. Okay. And we know that’s being used against 
us. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Manchin. Okay. Then we know about Yemen now. And 
we have concerns about — ^you know, will this be repeated? And it — 
are we taking any steps, from what we’ve seen happen? How can 
you assure me that Syria — that whatever — whoever we support in 
Syria, that won’t fall in the wrong hands? 

General Austin. There’s no way we can absolutely assure you 
that that won’t happen, sir. What we do is to try to train the folks 
that we’re working with and providing capability to, to be respon- 
sible as they use and safeguard these weapons. And, in the event 
that they are not, then we certainly quit doing — we quit providing 
them the capability. 

Senator Manchin. And one quick question for General Votel. 

General Votel, in West Virginia, I had the privilege of observing 
the training of some of our National Guard — Special Force soldiers 
in the National Guard. And both the 19th and 20th Army Special 
Forces group have fought with great success in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, complementing our Active Duty Special Forces groups. How 
do you see the future of the National Guard Special Operations 
community moving forward? 

General Votel. Well, as you just pointed out, they are absolutely 
integrated into everything we are doing. So, not just on the Army 
side with Special Forces, but on the Air Guard side. And so, some 
of our unique ISR capabilities, our manned ISR capabilities, will 
reside in some of our Air Guard and Air Reserve organizations. So, 
they are absolutely and totally integrated into everything that we 
are doing now and will do in the future. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wicker. General Austin, when it comes to fighting ISIL, 
I appreciate your determination, your military drive. And that’s 
coming through. I do question the sort of optimistic note that you 
have in your testimony, because it just seems that things are not 
going as positively as you’re suggesting. 

You mentioned, beginning on page 11 of your testimony, “The 
President’s announcement this past September, five key elements 
to what the administration wants to do involving coalition part- 
ners, Jordan, Turkey, and Lebanon, train and equip, having reli- 
able partners to assist on the ground.” And then you say, “Once we 
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do all these things, we will have defeated ISIL through a combina- 
tion of sustained pressure, a systematic dismantling of ISIL’s capa- 
bilities, and by effectively expanding our regional partners’ CT ca- 
pacities.” It’s just hard to see — hard to be very encouraged about 
that happening, at this point. And I want to ask about our part- 
ners. 

Now, not everything we hear is in these big hearings. We’ve met 
with the King of Jordan, not in a classified setting, but the King 
of Jordan tells us, “We can’t want this more than the Arab neigh- 
borhood wants it.” And so, I do want to ask you about that. He said 
he’d be going back and trying to get the partners together and 
make this work on the ground. 

I think everybody has been saying boots on the ground are going 
to be needed to defeat ISIL. Are those boots on the ground going 
have to be Iraq — the Iraqi Army boots on the ground? Because I 
don’t see the Jordanians really having that capacity. We met with 
the Ambassadors from UAE [United Arab Emirates] and Saudi 
Arabia, just the other day, and they want this coalition to take ef- 
fect, and they want Egypt to be part of it. I just wonder who, in 
that whole list of neighboring countries, has the capacity to go in 
and retake this territory? 

You mention, on page 12 , that we’re doing precision airstrikes. 
But, I think we all know that that’s not going to get it done. And 
then you talk about, “The intent of the regional campaign is not 
simply to destroy ISIL, but — although that’s our primary objective.” 

So, how is this going to be wrapped up by troops going in and 
taking the territory back, and the United States not employing 
boots on the ground? 

General Austin. Thank you, sir. 

One of — a couple of things that we said up front was, number 
one, that this would take time, because we are working with indig- 
enous forces, we are using the Iraqi Security Forces to conduct the 
ground operations. 

As you pointed out, sir, we’ve also said that you can’t do this 
with just airpower alone. It has to be a complement of fires and 
maneuver forces on the ground. 

And our approach is to generate those forces by training and 
equipping Iraqi Security Forces. And we’re — ^you know, as we have 
halted ISIL’s advance into Iraq, we’ve started the business of train- 
ing and equipping new Iraqi Security Forces so that they’ll have 
the ability to train — to take back their borders and secure their 
sovereign spaces. 

Senator Wicker. Is there any prospect of Saudi forces being 
there in numbers that would be significant? UAE? Jordanian 
forces? They’ve got a police force, but not much else. 

General Austin. They all have some capability, sir. None of them 
have volunteered to come forward and put boots on the ground in 
Iraq right now. In Iraq, certainly Iraq needs to want to be able to 
take that on and take those forces in. But, to this point, as you look 
at what Saudi’s dealing with on its borders with Yemen, it’s cur- 
rently focused on that right now. So 

But, to answer your question, sir, there is capability with coun- 
tries in the region, but none — no countries have come forward and 
volunteered to put boots on the ground in Iraq. 
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Senator Wicker. Thank you, sir. Well, good luck to you. And 
again, I appreciate your determination and resolve. I hope you’re 
as successful as you believe you will he. 

General Austin. We will he successful, sir. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank all of you for all your efforts. 

General Votel, I’d just like to talk about a different issue for just 
one minute, and that is, I want to thank you for your top-down 
leadership on mental health with the Special Operations. Since as- 
suming command at SOCOM, you’ve been incredibly frank about 
this challenge. And that, alone, sends an important message to the 
troops. 

Can you talk about the psychological component of your Preser- 
vation of the Force and Family Program, and how that’s going 
today? 

General Voxel. I can. Thank you for the question. Senator. We 
appreciate the continued support we get from Congress in this very 
significant challenge to us. 

We are looking at a variety of things. We are looking at peer-to- 
peer programs that we use within organizations to help provide ac- 
cess to our members and their family members and others, to reach 
out and talk to their friends and their peers about that. And I 
think this is an important component of it. 

Likewise, we are pursuing training programs to ensure that our 
leadership, our chaplains, and others are well trained in the ability 
to identify those behaviors that we think are related to stress, and 
potentially which can lead to suicide. 

And, third, I think the — one of the most important things we are 
doing is trying to send the very clear message across the entire 
SOF force that it is absolutely normal and expected to ask for help 
when you need it, and you can do that without concern of stigma 
or any concerns about your standing within the Command. And we 
are putting — really working double tides to put effort on that par- 
ticular theme and message throughout this. 

The real census of our program, here, is to empower people by 
communicating early and often, by trying to enable them, by giving 
them easy access to programs and resources so they can get help, 
and then encouraging them with this message. So 

Senator Donnelly. And will you work us to help us take the les- 
sons that you’ve learned at SOCOM and work with the other parts 
of our military? 

General Voxel. Absolutely. And we are well 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

General Austin, it appears that the efforts in Tikrit are stalled 
at the moment. And so, my concern, my — one of the areas I’m look- 
ing at is. How do we empower the moderate Sunnis? Are they the 
key to making this work? And if you’re a moderate Sunni — and I 
asked this the other day — the concern would be. Why do you want 
to team up with the Shiite militia. When ISIS is also Sunni, they 
may be like the bad cousin that shows up at the event, but they’re 
still your cousin. I mean, how do we empower the moderate 
Sunnis? And do you see them as the key to moving this thing along 
and to having success in Iraq? 
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General Austin. Sir, I do believe that getting the Sunni popu- 
lation involved is really, really important, in terms of being suc- 
cessful, going forward. And, you’re right, the previous operation in 
Tikrit did stall. And it stalled because, I think, the wrong approach 
was taken. Those — many of the forces that were being employed 
were not controlled or supervised by the Ministry of Defense or 
Government of Iraq. That has recently changed. As of the last sev- 
eral days and today, when we — yesterday, when we started sup- 
porting this effort. We think that this effort will begin to move for- 
ward with the employment of the Special Operations Forces and 
the help of our enablers. 

But, I think 

Senator Donnelly. Can you 

General Austin. — that it’s absolutely key that, number one, the 
government has to be accommodating to both the Sunni and the 
Kurd population, and we have to increasingly get the Sunnis in- 
volved. 

Senator Donnelly. Can you help make that happen? Because 
the concern is Abadi — a lot of the folks that surround him are still 
from the previous administration. And the other part about this is, 
you’ve had extraordinary experience in the al-Anbar area, in all the 
service you’re done for our country throughout Iraq. Can you help 
to identify the key Sunni moderate leaders to make them part of 
this? And is that what’s going to — ^you know, you look, and you say, 
“Hey, we think we’re going to get it right this time.” How do you 
think this turns out? 

General Austin. Sir, to answer both your questions, we are en- 
couraged — we continue to encourage the leadership in Iraq to do — 
to be more accommodating to the Sunni population and do some 
things that are demonstrable, that are — that they — that increases 
their confidence in the leadership, in the government. And you may 
know that we are helping the Iraqi Security Forces and the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq reach out to the tribal elements in Anbar and 
bring in some of those elements to train and equip them and get 
them involved in the fight, as well. And those that we have trained 
and equipped have performed remarkably well. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Votel, when we met last week, you talked about how the 
resources allowed you to meet threats with moderate risk. And over 
the past year, we’ve seen that terror threat increase, smaller prob- 
lems become more serious, they become crisis. And then this — do 
you believe that this is part of the result of the strategy that ac- 
cepts moderate risk? Are we less able to nip those problems in the 
bud and so that they grow into these serious threats? 

General Votel. Senator, thanks for the question. 

I — first of all, I think we can continue to — I think all com- 
manders operate in an area where they’re constantly balancing risk 
of their forces and the missions that are being done on a regular 
basis. And I think that’s what I’m principally paid to do. 

As we move forward and continue to deal with the changing and 
complex situations — for me, I think it gets down to prioritization. 
And, for us, what we will attempt to do is offset the risk that is 
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associated with increased operations by ensuring that we prioritize 
on those operations for which we can have the biggest impact and 
we can help support the broadest national objectives. 

Senator Fischer. Is Libya a place where we’re going to accept 
moderate risk? 

General Votel. That — again, I think that perhaps may be a pol- 
icy question. Certainly, from my perspective, working with my 
partner in AFRICOM, we are looking at the things that we can do 
to address the threats that are in Libya today. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

General Rodriguez, in your opening statement, you say that, 
“Libya-based threats to United States interests are growing. If left 
unchecked, I believe they have the highest potential among secu- 
rity challenges on the continent to increase risk to United States 
and European strategic interests in the next 2 years and beyond.” 
You also described Libya as “emerging as a safe haven, where ter- 
rorists, including al-Qaeda and the Islamic State of Iraq in the Le- 
vant-affiliated groups can train and rebuild with impunity.” That, 
to me, doesn’t sound like we’re on the right trajectory. 

Do you think our approach to Libya is not adequate? Are we ac- 
cepting too much risk? 

General Rodriguez. Thanks, Senator. 

For — first of all, for — to make sure everybody’s clear on what 
we’re doing in and around Libya, we’re — a significant effort is going 
in around Libya to prevent that from spilling over. So, when you 
look at what is happening in Tunisia, in Niger, Chad, and Egypt, 
we’re working with our partners, as much as we can and as much 
as we’re — have the authorities to do that, to strengthen their ca- 
pacities to limit the spillover of that effort. We’re also working with 
our European partners to increase their effort there. And we are 
supporting, at this point in time, the U.N. [United Nations] effort 
to come to a diplomatic solution. And anything past that will re- 
quire a policy decision, ma’am. 

Senator Fischer. How would you rate the success of the efforts 
that you just described? The spillover, the work with our European 
partners in the U.N. 

General Rodriguez. The work with our partners has, for the 
most part, gone very well, with the exception of one or two sensa- 
tional attacks that you read about in Tunisia the other day; but 
their capacities have continued to grow, and they handle that 
threat every day, as does Niger and Chad. And the work of the — 
the European efforts in the U.N. has not had as much progress as 
anybody wants, to date, yet, ma’am. 

Senator Fischer. Okay, thank you. 

And, General Votel, if I can just return to that idea of moderate 
risk for my closing questions here. Over the long term, do you 
think that, if we see risk continue to increase, and those smaller 
problems continue a — to accumulate — how do we prioritize that? If 
they’re viewed as smaller problems at the time, but yet they con- 
tinue to escalate and become greater and greater risk to this coun- 
try, not just the region they’re in, how are you going to prioritize? 
How are you going to address it, and do you have the resources you 
need? 

General Voted. Thanks. Thanks, Senator. 
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Right now, I think I do have the resources that I need to support 
the GCC commanders at a moderate level of risk for the things I’m 
being asked to do today. What I think we will do for the future, 
as I mentioned in my opening comments here, I think SOF plays 
a particular role in the gray zone, in the area before operations, be- 
fore we get to open conflict. And so, I think the important piece 
that I bring to the geographic combatant commanders is our ability 
to come in and help shape, develop partnerships, to help build ca- 
pacity, and support relationships in all of those areas so that we 
can strengthen partners before big problems grow into — or, before 
small problems grow into big problems. And I really think that is 
the direction in which we should be focusing SOF into the future. 

Senator Fischer. General Rodriguez, did you have a response? 

General Rodriguez. Thanks, Senator. 

The — as far as the prioritization is going, again, that’s done by 
the policymakers, relative to our National security interests. And 
then, the input we put, in addition to the risk, is what our partners 
can handle and what they’re doing, themselves. And we prioritize 
it based on a whole-of-government and interagency effort and who 
can help most in different places. So, I think that’s what is done 
every day in the Defense Department, ma’am. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, gentlemen. And thank you for your 
service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman McCain. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

I’m now determined that budget gimmicks have no attachment 
to party, that both parties are capable of using budget gimmicks 
as we approach the challenges of sequestration and defense spend- 
ing. It is now being used, in the current budget we’re debating and 
the budget that passed the House yesterday. Rather than confront 
sequestration and be honest about the challenges we have in our 
base budget that we’ve all given a lot of time, in terms of rhetoric, 
to, we are now going further down the road of using OCO as a 
slush fund. It’s not good for fiscal accountability. It’s not good for 
restoring faith of the American people that we can face the tough 
decisions and not retreat to rhetoric and gimmickry that is not 
really true. We’re not going to build a — as my colleague has said, 
we’re not going to build a PX someplace in America with OCO 
funds. The question is, do you believe that the Army can buy back 
force strength with OCO funds? 

General Austin. I do not. Senator. 

Senator McCaskill. Do you believe that the Navy can address 
the shortfalls in shipping with OCO funds? 

General Rodriguez. No, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

I just think that we’ve got to be — and I’m — believe me. I’m not 
saying that we come to this with clean hands, as Democrats. We 
don’t, because we have engaged in gimmickry, also. But, I know 
that the Chairman wants to face this head-on, and I know it’s a 
challenge in this political environment. But, I did want to bring it 
up, that we have obviously not met the challenge with the budget 
as it’s currently configured. 
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I wanted to specifically ask you, General Austin, about some- 
thing that’s very troubling to me, and that is that I’ve been told 
that there has been a determination that Operation Freedom Sen- 
tinel is a new contingency operation. It — do you see it as a new 
contingency operation? 

General Austin. It’s a continuation of our efforts. Senator, so, 
you know, I — in terms of the types of things that we’re doing, you 
know, we’re continuing to train the — and advise and assist the Af- 
ghan Security Forces. But, in terms of, you know, how we account 
for the funding, that’s — that we’re allocating to that, that’s a dif- 
ferent issue. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, the reason I’m asking this is. I’m told 
that there is an effort underway of naming a new lead Inspector 
General in Afghanistan, as opposed to SIGAR of the Special Inspec- 
tor General on Afghanistan. And I think, if that determination is 
made — I just want to make sure everybody understands — that’s 
going to impose a lot of additional burdens, in terms of oversight 
requirements, on contracting. You know, I know there’s continuity 
in SIGAR. I don’t understand the value right now of changing In- 
spector Generals at this point on the projects that are ongoing that 
the Special Inspector General in Afghanistan is aware of and is 
working on. I don’t get it. And if there is really a sincere attempt 
to replace him by labeling this a new contingency, somebody’s 
going to have some explaining to do, I think, to me and, I hope, 
others on this committee, as to why that would be a good idea. Are 
you aware of an effort to do that at this point? 

General Austin. I don’t know — I am not aware of the effort. But, 
certainly. I’ll go — I’ll find out. I’ll look into it. Senator. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

My staff has been monitoring that the Council of Inspectors General on Integrity 
and Efficiency (CIGIE) is examining whether the triggers associated with the estab- 
lishment of a LIG-OCO for OFS in accordance with section 848 of FY 2013 NDAA 
language have been met. If that determination is made, CENTCOM has no issues 
with the designation of a Lead IG in accordance with NDAA 13 and will support 
their oversight initiatives as we have done for Operation INHERENT RESOLVE. 
Since oversight initiatives are not mutually exclusive, the designation of a lead IG 
for OFS in and of itself may have no bearing on SIGAR’s separate and independent 
statutory authority enumerated in its enabling legislation. It could amplify the im- 
portance of coordination between different oversight agencies executing projects in 
Afghanistan moving forward. I will continue to support all oversight objectives and 
encourage all IGs operating in Afghanistan to continue regular coordination, which 
will enable these agencies to avoid duplication of activities and focus on the most 
beneficial projects. This will be particularly important because audit agency inquir- 
ies have remained relatively steady over the last 18 months while, at the President’s 
direction, our force levels have declined by over 80 percent, resulting in sharp reduc- 
tions in staffs to respond to these agencies. 

Senator McCaskill. That would be terrific. As you know, we’ve 
worked very closely with the Special Inspector Generals, both in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. I think the body of work they have done is 
incredibly helpful to our Nation’s military. As we look at how we 
honestly confront sequestration, one of the ways is being better 
stewards of the resources that we have allocated to these efforts. 

General Rodriguez, I understand that most of the 
servicemembers who deployed to Africa as part of the ebola re- 
sponse, Operation United Assistance, have begun returning home. 
Is there any effort to keep track of the number of contractors 
around this effort and how many of them have been pulled and 
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how many of them remain in ehola as we continually try to stay 
on top of contractor costs? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, ma’am, there is. There’s a very, very 
strict accounting that is done. We’ve had oversight from the DOE) 
IG from the beginning, and we were very cognizant of the chal- 
lenges with contractor oversight and also paying too much money 
for contracts that’s out of line with what the USAID as well as the 
host nation is providing. So, we have a strict accounting on it, yes, 
ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. That would be terrific. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, ma’am. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Yes, USAFRICOM is tracking the number of contractors supporting Operation 
UNITED ASSISTANCE (OUA). We use the Synchronized Pre-deployment and Oper- 
ational Tracker (SPOT) as the central authoritative repository for monitoring De- 
partment of Defense (DOD) contractor personnel. At the height of the Ebola re- 
sponse, nearly 350 contractors supported OUA. Currently, four local national con- 
tract personnel are working on two remaining open contracts. 

References: USAFRICOM monitors contractor accountability in accordance with 
the following congressional acts and DOD regulations: 

• Section 861 & 862 of the FY2008 National Defense Authorization Act 

• Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Memorandum, dated 28 Jan 08 

• DOD Instruction 3020.50, dated 22 Jul 09 

• Section 813 of the FY2010 National Defense Authorization Act 

• Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Manual (CJCSM) 3150.13C, dated 10 Mar 
10 

• DOD Instruction 3020.41.41, dated 20 Dec 11 

• Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS) Clause 252.225- 
7040 

• DFARS Class Deviation 2013-00015 

• DFARS 2013-00017 

Senator McCaskill. And also. General Austin, if you could share 
with us how many contractors have been plussed-up in Iraq as a 
result of our efforts against ISIL. You know, we had gotten to the 
point that we were just counting contractors in Afghanistan, now 
we’re back to counting contractors again in Iraq. And we would ap- 
preciate an update on that number, also. 

General Austin. Yes, Senator. I’ll take that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

US Central Command recognizes the importance of balancing a small contractor 
footprint in Iraq with supporting the current operations. Currently, there are 579 
Department of Defense contractors in Iraq. This is an increase of approximately 450 
contractors since October 2014. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you so much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you, gentlemen, for all your service and 
for the men and women who sit behind you, not just on behalf of 
all the troops you represent, but you, personally. I know you’ve 
spent many years downrange. 

General Austin, I want to return to the topic Senator McCain 
was addressing about our airstrikes in Tikrit. So, do I understand 
you correctly to say that there are now no Iranian forces in Tikrit? 

General Austin. The forces that are clearing Tikrit are ISF 
forces. Special Operations Forces, and Federal police. And, as of 
this morning, when I checked with my commanders, the Shiite mi- 
litia and PMF have pulled back. 
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Senator Cotton. So, by “pull back,” do we mean there are still 
Shiite militias, like the Badr organization or even Iranian forces 
from Quds Force, in the vicinity of Tikrit? 

General Austin. I’m sure they’re still in the area. I’m sure that 
there are forces probably on the east side of the river. And, as you 
know, Tikrit is — the city of Tikrit is on the west side of the river. 

Senator Cotton. Do we know the whereabouts of Qasem 
Suleimani? 

General Austin. To my understanding, Qasem Suleimani is — ^you 
know, my last update, he was not in Tikrit or in that area. 

Senator Cotton. In any way have we implemented fire control 
measures to ensure that we don’t strike any of the Shiite para- 
military forces or Iranian elements that are in the vicinity of 
Tikrit? 

General Austin. We certainly have — we’ve caused the Iraqi Secu- 
rity Forces to develop a scheme of maneuver that can effectively ac- 
complish the mission of clearing the town. And our fires are sup- 
portive of that effort. And so, we’re focused on that. We always do 
everything that we can to ensure that there’s not excessive collat- 
eral damage. But, our focus is on the ISF forces that we’re sup- 
porting. 

Senator Cotton. Would you consider it collateral damage if 
members of the Quds Force, to include Qasem Suleimani, was in 
the vicinity of an American airstrike? 

General Austin. I would consider that unintended consequences. 

Senator Cotton. Does Qasem Suleimani have freedom of move- 
ment within Iraq? 

General Austin. I believe he does. Senator. 

Senator Cotton. General Votel, 6 months ago. President Obama 
cited Yemen as a example of a success of our counterterrorism 
strategy. Do you believe Yemen is a success story today? 

General Votel. Certainly with the withdrawal of our SOF forces 
over the weekend, it’s certainly put us in a different posture right 
now, particularly against the threat that we were focused on, there, 
of al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula. So, it’s much more chal- 
lenging today than it was when we had people on the ground. 

Senator Cotton. General Austin, do you consider Yemen a suc- 
cess story today? 

General Austin. Certainly Yemen is a very troubled country 
today, with the challenges that it’s facing and the activity of the 
Houthis. And so, I think the country’s in turmoil. 

Senator Cotton. General Austin, approximately 10 months ago, 
the President released five Taliban commanders in exchange for 
Bowe Bergdahl, who yesterday was charged with desertion by his 
chain of command. I believe their house arrest agreement expires 
in 2 months. Is that correct? 

General Austin. I believe that to be correct. Senator. 

Senator Cotton. Do we know what will happen to those five 
Taliban commanders in 2 months in Qatar when that agreement 
expires? 

General Austin. I don’t. Senator. 

Senator Cotton. Will they have freedom of movement both in- 
side and outside Qatar at that point? 
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General Austin. I think that’s — I would probably have to consult 
the Qatar Government — Qatari government and also the elements 
in our government that are charged with monitoring the movement 
of these elements. So, I can’t answer that, Senator. I can take that 
for the record and try to do the research on it. 

Senator Cotton. I would like to get an answer for that for the 
record. Thank you. General Austin. 

And I’ll address this to General Austin and General Rodriguez. 
Given the situation in Yemen, if there were action by militants 
there to block the Mandeb Strait, I presume that American forces 
would immediately act to reopen that strait. 

General Austin. We would work in conjunction with our GCC 
partners to ensure that those straits remain open. It’s one of our 
core interests, to ensure that we have free flow of commerce 
through both straits. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. We’d also work with both the host 
nations of Africa as well as our European partners to support those 
efforts, sir. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate your an- 
swers. And, once again, I appreciate your service to our country. 

Chairman McCain. For the record. I’d like a response to Senator 
Cotton’s question. Do you consider Yemen a success story, or not? 
Yes or no. It’s pretty simple, straightforward question. 

General Austin. It’s currently not a success story, sir. 

Chairman McCain. General Votel? 

General Voted. I agree. Senator, it’s not a success story today. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you very much. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. When the President made that statement, he was 
talking about our antiterrorism efforts against AQAP, was he not. 
General Votel? 

General Voted. I believe that’s correct. Senator. 

Senator King. He wasn’t talking about Yemen, itself He was 
talking about the success of our counterterrorism against AQAP. 
Naturally, the deterioration of the situation in Yemen has com- 
promised that. 

My followup question is. How much has it compromised it? Are 
we able to maintain that counterterrorism effort against AQAP, or 
is that in abeyance, pending the dust settling in Yemen? 

General Voted. Well, I think right now. Senator — I think what 
we’ll obviously be doing is working in conjunction with General 
Austin’s headquarters and our other partners in the area to try to 
look at how we regain situational awareness and understanding of 
what’s happening on the ground, and then look at how we can con- 
tinue to address the threats that emanate from Yemen. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

I’d like to just briefly associate myself with Senator McCaskill’s 
comments about using OCO to solve the sequestration problem. It 
obviously doesn’t go the base budget. And it’s unpaid for. It’s just 
absolutely the wrong way to approach this problem. And I hope 
that Congress can find a more realistic and responsible solution to 
sequestration. 

Also, General Austin — again, without — ^because you’ve talked to 
Senator Donnelly about this — it seems to me that it’s critically im- 
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portant that we use the leverage that we have, which apparently 
was used in the Tikrit battle, to be sure that this isn’t a Shiite mi- 
litia-led offensive. Because if this becomes another version of a war 
of Shiites against Sunnis, we’ve lost. This has to be inclusive. And 
I hope that your relationship with the — with President Abadi and 
the Iraqi government emphasizes that, because it’s — it’s just essen- 
tial to a successful outcome in Iraq, regardless of the short-term 
strategic advantage in Tikrit or Mosul or — would you agree with 
that? 

General Austin. Sir, I would. And I would say, further, that we 
take — I take every opportunity to emphasize those exact points to 
the leadership in Iraq when I engage them. 

Senator King. And it sounds like that — this airstrikes in the last 
couple of days in Tikrit were, in fact, conditioned on that kind of 
consideration. Is that correct? 

General Austin. That’s correct, sir. This operation had to be 
under the control of the Government of Iraq and Iraqi Security 
Forces. There had to be a force, once the city is cleared, to main- 
tain stability in that city. And that force needs to be an Iraqi Secu- 
rity Force. And so, those things — those conditions were met, early 
on, in terms of the planning and the synchronization. And so, we 
were able to provide them some support. 

Senator King. Well, I certainly hope you stay that, but I think 
you can argue that a lot of the problems we’re having in Iraq now 
are because of the Maliki government’s failure to be inclusive. And 
we can’t make that mistake again. 

Let’s turn for a moment to Afghanistan. We heard a wonderful, 
strong, passionate speech from President Ghani this week. I’m con- 
cerned that we’re still in a calendar-driven status in Afghanistan. 
And even though the President has allowed troops to stay through 
2015, the — we’re still talking about Kabul-only at the end of 2016. 
Do you believe that’s going to be sufficient in order to support the 
Afghans? I mean, we’ve made such progress there. I would just 
hate to see us pull out, in terms of air support, authorities for air 
support, and train-and-direct services. Give me your thoughts on 
that. 

General Austin. Sir, I certainly agree with you that the new 
leadership in Afghanistan causes all of us to be encouraged and op- 
timistic. And I think, from what I’ve seen both President Ghani do 
and also the CEO [Chief Executive Officer] Abdullah do, in terms 
of reaching out to the international community, in terms of reach- 
ing out to the folks in the region as well, it’s all encouraging. The 
relationships with the security forces, they’re supportive of the se- 
curity forces. Their statements of common goals with the U.S., I 
think, all very encouraging. 

So, I think this gives us opportunities — new opportunities that, 
you know, we didn’t have before. And we really have to think about 
what we want our relationship to be with Afghanistan, going for- 
ward, and what it means for the region. 

Senator King. Well, I certainly hope you will counsel the White 
House to think seriously about what I would consider a modest ad- 
ditional investment to maintain the tremendous gains that have 
been had. It’s not for sure that the regime in — or the Government 
of Afghanistan can withstand the Taliban on their own. And, after 
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what we’ve invested over the past 13 years, to walk away at the — 
at 5 minutes of midnight and see it all collapse, I think would he 
a real shame. So, I hope you will urge that on the policymakers, 
based upon General Camphell and the other information you’re re- 
ceiving from the field. They need not only those troops, hut they 
need authorities, they — President Ghani talked about air support. 
I think that’s going to be crucial. So, carry that message, will you, 
sir? 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much for being here today, and also 
to your staff. Thank you for your many years of combined service 
to the United States. 

General Votel, I just want to mention, in your testimony today — 
I would like to thank you for mentioning not only our Active Duty 
forces, but the Reserve and National Guard components, your oper- 
ators, your logisticians, your analysts, and so forth. It’s all one 
team, one fight. So, I appreciate you acknowledging that today. 

Something else that you brought up, and a couple of others have 
mentioned, too, is stress and suicide with our Active Duty members 
and with our veterans, those that have gotten off of Active Duty. 
It is important that we continue with resiliency programs and mak- 
ing sure that, not only are they physically fit for the fight, but 
they’re mentally fit, as well. So, thank you for bringing that for- 
ward. A number of us are working on initiatives to make sure that 
they are well cared for. 

I would like to address my question and thoughts — General Aus- 
tin and General Votel. Last week was the 12th anniversary of our 
entrance into Iraq with the Iraq War. We’ve had 3,000 — excuse 
me — 4,000 American servicemen and -women that have lost their 
lives in Iraq. And we’ve had another 40,000 that have been injured 
in that war. And I want to thank you for your service in that war. 
I know all of you have engaged, at one point or another, in the war 
in Iraq. Many of our servicemen and -women will come home with 
not only invisible injuries, but physical injuries that will impact 
their lives for many, many years. But, before we ever entered into 
Iraq on March 20tli of 2003, the Iraqi Kurds were already engaged 
and preparing the battlefield before we ever got there. They have 
been an important part of our effort in Iraq. And so, I would like 
your thoughts on involving — more involvement of the Iraqi Kurds, 
the Peshmerga, in this fight, and, really, what their role has been 
from 2003 forward. If you would please address that. 

General Austin? 

General Austin. Thank you. Senator. 

And I agree. You know, I was, as you probably know, with the 
elements when we went into Iraq, 12 years ago. And — whereas, I 
didn’t initially make it all the way up to Kurdistan, I can tell you 
that what the Kurds were doing in the north at that point in time 
was very instrumental to the forces, our forces that followed in or 
flowed in later and facilitated our work there. 

Most recently, with their efforts in the current fight against ISIL, 
they really have done a terrific job. And, you know. I’ve talked with 
President Barzani and his staff, on numerous occasions, about, you 
know, what we’re doing, what the requirements were, and what 
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they needed to do more. As you look at what they’ve done in the 
north up there, in terms of actually inflicting damage on ISIL, I 
think their efforts have really shaped this overall fight in a very 
positive direction. And they continue to do more on a daily basis. 
So, they’re a big part of this fight. They’ve punched above their 
weight class, and I think they will continue to do so. 

Senator Ernst. General Votel? 

General Votel. Thank you. Senator. 

I absolutely agree with what General Austin said. I would only 
add that a key part of the Kurdish relationship really has been the 
long-term relationship with them. And so, they were a key partner 
with SOF forces when we were there from 2003 through 2011, and 
helped us address a variety of networks. And I do believe that the 
great and enduring relationship that we have had with them, from 
a SOF force to Kurdish force aspect, really was one of the initial 
successes we were able to achieve when we went back in there late 
last summer. We were able to quickly renew those relationships, 
draw on those partnerships, and get going very, very quickly in 
some areas. And so, that — to me, that highlights the importance of 
that — of the long-term relationship that we’ve been able to develop 
with them. 

Senator Ernst. Do you believe that our resources would be best 
utilized if we were directly arming the Peshmerga, the Kurdish 
forces? 

General Votel. Well, that, I think, is a policy question. Cer- 
tainly, they are very capable forces. And so, I do think they would 
make good use of any resources that are provided to them. 

Senator Ernst. Yes, I think they have been an exceptional force 
and ally to our American forces in that region. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your service, and also to 
your staff for being here in support today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, to the witnesses, for your strong testimony this 
morning. 

I want to begin with Yemen. I was intrigued with the account in 
news this morning about the Saudi and other action in Yemen; 
and, in particular, the number of partners that have been part of 
this. In addition to Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, UAE, 
Jordan, Morocco, there is press report that Egypt is involved, and, 
perhaps a little surprisingly, Pakistan and Sudan. So, nine nations, 
in addition to Saudi AraMa, springing into action to deal with this 
threat of the Houthi takeover of the government in Yemen. 

I’m gratified by that. I want to see a region that will stand up 
and try to deal with its own problems, rather than telling us, you 
know, quietly, that they think it’s a problem, and not doing any- 
thing. 

But, I was also struck by the fact that those nine nations haven’t 
come together and acted with dispatch against ISIL. They’re in- 
volved, but they are not acting with dispatch against ISIL, even 
nearly a year into ISIL’s sort of accelerated taking of territory in 
Syria and Iraq. 
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And, just — ^you know, as experts who have spent a lot of time in 
the region, what explains why these nine nations would react with 
such speed and force to the Houthi takeover in Yemen, but would 
not be so engaged in the fight against ISIL? 

General Austin. Sir, like you, I am very encouraged that we’ve 
seen what we’ve seen here in — recently, with a number of nations 
coming together to address a problem. The core of these nations 
is — are GCC nations. And I certainly believe that they all think 
that Yemen is a very critical piece of real estate, just based upon 
the geography. Most important, it shares a border with Saudi Ara- 
bia and Oman. And I think — so, the GCC countries are naturally 
predisposed to helping protect another GCC country. And then, the 
relationships between the Saudis and the Egyptians and others are 
really what’s driving their participation there. 

I would remind you. Senator — I know you are very, very well 
aware of this, but — the night that we flew into Syria for the first 
time, we had five Sunni Arab-led nations fly in that formation with 
us, which is really unprecedented. And we continue to see them 
offer material support, and they also have offered to train and 
equip forces. But, throughout, they have remained with us, in 
terms of flying strikes against Syria. So, they have continued to 
participate in that. Now, as they begin to focus on the Yemen prob- 
lem, naturally, because of resources, we’ll probably see less of an 
effort in Syria. 

Senator Kaine. The — you indicated that you thought — in re- 
sponse to earlier questioning — that you thought that ISIL was our 
most pressing challenge, but Iran was our greatest long-term chal- 
lenge. Is a possible explanation for the force of the action against 
Yemen is that all of these nations believe that Iran is their more 
pressing challenge, and actually don’t think of ISIL as the same 
kind of pressing challenge that they view when they look at Iran? 

General Austin. I can attest to the fact that they do see ISIL as 
a pressing challenge, sir. I do think that a big driver here is that — 
you know, that the geography associated with this — ^Yemen border, 
Saudi, and Oman — and clearly a direct threat to their homeland. 
So 

Senator Kaine. Each of you work in the military lane, but with 
partners. Partners: State, AID, DOJ, DEA, DHS, the intel agencies. 
There’s been questions here about the effect of sequester on the 
military mission. But, would you not also agree that, to the extent 
that sequester affects your allied agencies that you work with in 
your COCOMs or in Special Forces, that that is also an aspect of 
sequester that we need to take seriously if we’re trying to avoid 
challenges to our National security? 

General Austin. I agree. Senator. 

General Rodriguez. I do, too. Senator. 

General Voted. I definitely agree. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. General Rodriguez, the attack in Tunisia was 
particularly troubling. Tunisia, small country, but, you know, kind 
of a bright spot, in a way, in terms of how they have come out of 
the Arab Spring with a constitution, with Islamic parties partici- 
pating in democracy, even stepping back from power. What has 
your observation been about the Tunisian government’s — newly 
formed, newly elected government’s reaction to the terrorist attack 
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at the museum in Tunisia? And what’s your assessment of how 
they are, going forward, and how we can help them succeed? 

General Rodriguez. I think that their response has been very ef- 
fective. Their military institutions are strong and was also a stabi- 
lizing influence as that — they went through that transition. And we 
continue to work with them to build some of their capacities with 
some of our interagency partners. Those elements were involved in 
that effort. And we continue to also share intelligence with them. 
And we will continue to build up their capacity to ensure that they 
continue to move in a positive trajectory, sir. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Sullivan. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, gentlemen, thank you for your service. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to let — wanted to let you know, 10 years 
ago, as a Marine Corps major, I had the privilege of serving with 
General Austin. And I can tell you he’s one of the finest officers I’ve 
ever served with. So, I’m very heartened that he’s in this very im- 
portant position. 

Chairman McCain. He’s not generally very nice to Marines, so 
I’m glad to hear that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Sullivan. I see he’s got one there on his staff, so, keep- 
ing in full tradition of the CENTCOM respect for the Marine 
Corps, I appreciate that. 

General Votel, I wanted to ask you a question relating to — really 
some clarification. You know, one of the things I think it’s very im- 
portant for us, in the Congress and in the military and in the ad- 
ministration, is to speak with language that’s — gives our citizens a 
sense of what’s really happening. And one of the things that you 
hear a lot about now — President, the administration, talks a lot 
about, you know, “winding down combat operations,” “combat oper- 
ations are over,” “we’ve ended combat operations in Afghanistan.” 
That’s been stated several times. The President of Afghanistan 
even mentioned that in a joint session of Congress yesterday. But, 
you also mentioned that we have a robust CT [Counter Terrorism] 
effort. So, aren’t we kind of speaking out of both sides of our 
mouths? Isn’t a robust CT effort the very definition of combat oper- 
ations? And don’t we still have combat operations going on in Af- 
ghanistan? 

General Votel. We are — Senator, thanks for the question — we 
are obviously supporting our Afghan partners in their execution of 
what could be termed as combat operations, at their effort. 

To your first part of your question with respect to, you know, 
counterterrorism, you know, counterterrorism, I think, is — as we 
pursue this here, isn’t — is not just the kinetic aspect of it. And 

Senator Sullivan. But, it is kind of the epitome of combat oper- 
ations. 

General Votel. It is 

Senator Sullivan. Aren’t American soldiers, when they’re con- 
ducting combat operations in Afghanistan, or counterterrorism op- 
erations in Afghanistan — isn’t that the definition of combat oper- 
ations? They’re going in with weapons, killing bad guys. Correct? 
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General Votel. We are not doing that today. What we 

Senator Sullivan. There’s no 

General Votel. — are doing 

Senator Sullivan. There’s no CT operations where we’re en- 
gaged — 

General Votel. There are 

Senator Sullivan. — with the enemy? 

General Votel. There are CT operations. But, CT operations in- 
volve not only helping and enabling our partners, who are helping 
us with our CT objectives, the conduct of discreet action that we 
are taking, like kinetic strikes that are specifically against threats 
there, and then how we address the overall ideology and narrative 
aspect of this. So, there 

Senator Sullivan. But, our CT operations are not members of 
the U.S. military in action against enemy forces? 

General Votel. Right now, today, we are not putting people as — 
in unilateral United States operations in against forces on the 
ground in Afghanistan. We are supporting our Afghan partners as 
we get after those, and we are doing other operations related to 
those networks. 

Senator Sullivan. Okay. I — again, I think that clarification is 
important, just because — seems to me if we have Special Forces op- 
erators in Afghanistan, in direct combat, we should let the Amer- 
ican people know. But, if you’re saying that’s not the case, that 
there’s no combat going on, there’s no SF actions, direct actions, 
against al-Qaeda operatives or anything else like that — is that 

General Votel. Senator, I’m not saying there’s no combat going 
on. What I’m saying is, there’s no unilateral U.S. combat going on. 
We are working through our partners when we do operations on 
the ground. 

Senator Sullivan. Do we have JTACs [Joint Terminal Attack 
Controllers] on the ground, either in Syria or Iraq, calling in mis- 
sions? 

General Votel. We have JTACs that are operating at command- 
and-control locations 

Senator Sullivan. But, they’re not on the ground 

General Votel. They’re 

Senator Sullivan. — front-line troops calling in 

General Votel. They’re certainly not accompanying forces for- 
ward, doing operations. 

Senator Sullivan. General Austin, I was wondering — ^you know, 
you mentioned the whole-of-government approach with regard to 
ISIL. I appreciate that. Appreciate the fact that you’re focused on 
the military aspects of that. But, what are the other instruments 
of power that we’re bringing to bear with regard to — American 
power with regard to ISIL? And — I just haven’t really seen the ad- 
ministration articulate that at all. You mentioned it in your testi- 
mony. I think that’s very encouraging. But, what is it? We haven’t 
really seen it. Again, I know it’s not your realm that you’re respon- 
sible for, but it would be heartening to know what other instru- 
ments of our American power we’re integrating to the fight with re- 
gard to defeating ISIS. 

General Austin. There are a couple of important things that 
have to be done. Senator, as you know, in order to really defeat 
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this enemy. The kinetic piece of it’s one issue. But, you really have 
to take — do some very constructive things to begin to cut off the en- 
emy’s ability to resource themselves. So, countering the threat fi- 
nancing is one issue. And then stopping the flow of foreign fighters, 
or slowing down the flow of foreign fighters. Both of those issues 
have to be worked by, you know, our government — whole-of-govern- 
ment, and they have to be worked in conjunction with other coun- 
tries, not only in the region, but internationally. 

And also, there is a requirement or a need to counter the nar- 
rative. And so, I think we have to do more there. I know there are 
some initial steps that have been taken to begin to do that, but 
there’s a lot of work yet to be done. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. Chairman. 

I want to thank the witnesses for being here and for what you’ve 
done for our country, and continue to do. 

I wanted to ask. General Austin again, a couple of questions 
about Yemen. Senator Kaine had pointed out that there were — in 
addition to the Saudis, there were nine other countries that were 
participating in this coalition to assist in Yemen. So, just to be 
clear, we’ve been, obviously, participating. State Department side, 
on negotiations with Iran for — very intensely, probably for the last 
year, at least, if not more. And during that period, what has Iran 
been doing in Yemen? And is it not the fact that Iran’s influence 
in support of the Houthis which is, in part, prompting the Saudis 
and others to engage in this? 

General Austin. Certainly, Senator, Iran is — has been enabling 
the activity of the Houthis as they’ve done what they’ve done. And 
I would go further to say that, you know, Iran’s desire is to be a 
hegemon in this region. 

Senator Ayotte. Meaning regional domination. 

General Austin. Right. Right. 

Senator Ayotte. Yeah. 

General Austin. And it — as it seeks to increase its influence in 
various countries, it does so through the reach of the Shiite popu- 
lations in those countries. That won’t allow Iran to dominate any 
specific country in the region, but what it does do is, it increases — 
it serves to increase sectarian tension, and thereby, it serves as a 
destabilizing effort. 

Senator Ayotte. Let me just be clear. When we’re talking sup- 
port, both — I know. General Votel, you’re familiar with this, as 
well — when we’re talking about the support, we’re talking about 
money and arms, aren’t we? I mean, we’re not just talking about, 
“Boy, we support you, because you’re Shiite.” I mean, we’re talking 
about actual support. Aren’t they giving — on the ground? 

General Austin. Yes, we — yes. Senator, we are talking about ma- 
terial support, as well. And — but, again, I think that support is 
provided through the Shiite 

Senator Ayotte. Through their proxies 

General Austin. Right. 

Senator Ayotte. — they give them the money and the arms, 
which has undermined our interests in the mission that we had. 
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and cooperation that we had, to try to deal with al-Qaeda. Isn’t 
that right, General Votel? In Yemen? 

General Votel. I — ^yes. Senator, I think it is true. 

Senator Ayotte. So, the other thing I wanted to ask about. Gen- 
eral Austin, is Bahrain. We have an important partnership in Bah- 
rain, do we not? In fact, we have the location there of the United 
States 5th Fleet, correct? 

General Austin. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. And what’s Iran doing with regard to the Bah- 
rain Government right now, which is a Sunni government? As I un- 
derstand it, they are also trying to destabilize that government, 
which, of course, would, in my view, threaten our interests there. 

General Austin. Correct, Senator. We see the same reach 
through the Shiite population, which increases sectarian tension 
and serves as a destabilizing effect. 

Senator Ayotte. Which — you know, obviously, Bahrain is a dif- 
ferent country than Yemen, but it’s a similar playbook in a dif- 
ferent country, is it not? 

General Austin. It’s a similar approach. I 

Senator Ayotte. Similar approach, but I — I mean, obviously, 
they’re very different countries. 

General Austin. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. But, I think we need to be clear here what 
Iran’s activities have been. And, as I look at your testimony, you — 
one of the things you pointed out. General Austin, is that the Iran 
routinely engages in malign activity through the Iranian threat 
network. Iran is also engaging in malign activity through support 
to proxy actors, such as Lebanese Hezbollah and Hamas, which 
threatens the sovereignty and security of Israel. This has all been 
going on in addition to undermining our interests in Yemen, cor- 
rect? 

General Austin. That’s correct. 

Senator Ayotte. So, you know, this is obviously, I think, as we 
look at this issue of the regional — attempt at regional domination 
by Iran, this is of deep concern to us, in the long term, and even 
in the short term, in terms of how this region can be destabilized 
further. Is that true? 

General Austin. There is a significant concern, for a long time — 
long-term effects, in terms of this type of behavior destabilizing the 
region and having effects in other parts of the globe, as well. 

Senator Ayotte. And, in fact, I think could further fuel sort of 
a Sunni-Shiite fight in the region if they continue their efforts to- 
wards regional domination. Would you agree? 

General Austin. Yeah, I would. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

I just wanted to comment, as well, on Senator Cotton’s question 
to you about the status of the Taliban five. And I know that you’re 
going to get back to him on it, but I have to say, I find it shocking, 
the fact that you are Commander of AFRICOM and that the State 
Department has not already coordinated with you. It’s not — not 
putting this on you, is — my point is, the fact that we’ve got these 
dangerous — you’re — you know, you’re the Commander of 
CENTCOM. These two countries, Qatar and also where the Taliban 
five is from and could return and could prevent — and present great 
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danger into Afghanistan. It would seem to me that you would be, 
I would hope, most closely consulted on this. So, I’m actually kind 
of dumfounded that they aren’t consulting you now and that there 
doesn’t appear to be a plan. 

So, you know, I look forward to the followup, but, you know, to 
the State Department, to everyone else out there, to this adminis- 
tration, seems to me the Commander of CENTCOM needs to be 
brought in this, in terms of the five potential commanders that 
could get back on the ground in Afghanistan and threaten our 
troops. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Lee. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks, to all of you here today, and to the men and women 
who serve under your command, and all you do to help protect us. 

Last year, I expressed some reluctance regarding the Syria train- 
and-equip program, based on concerns that any lethal assistance 
that we may provide might end up inadvertently — or, in some 
cases, perhaps purposely — end up in the hands of some of the very 
extremists that we’re attempting to fight against. And that could 
possibly fuel further violence in the region. 

While I believe that the servicemembers who are under your 
command, who are in the process of executing this program, are 
the most skilled in the world at what they do — and that’s really 
what gives this program the very best chance of success — the losses 
of United States-provided equipment by the Iraqi Security Forces 
last year, and in Yemen this year, are stark lessons that the fluid 
and volatile nature of the Middle East can compromise even our 
best-laid plans. 

I’m further concerned that, for this program to have the best 
chance of success, the United States will need to become more mili- 
tarily involved in this conflict than many Americans may realize. 

Secretary Carter stated recently, when referring to the forces 
that we train and equip in Syria, that, quote, “We will have some 
obligation to support them after they’re trained,” close quote. Yet, 
we don’t know what that support would look like, nor do we know, 
at this point, what the costs associated with that would look like. 

This program, as part of the administration’s strategy to address 
the ISIS threat, should be fully and openly debated in this body so 
that the American people might have a say in how their military 
forces are used. 

General Austin, since this program was conceptualized, it was 
reasonable to expect a situation in which Syrian rebels we armed 
might face a larger or better-equipped army — larger or better- 
equipped enemy. Why was the decision made to start the train- 
and-equip program — why was that decision made before deter- 
mining whether the United States would provide further protection 
or support for the groups once they were trained and equipped and 
returned to Syria? 

General Austin. It was made because we will need a — an ele- 
ment on the ground to complement the work that we’re doing with 
our fires to begin to counter ISIL in Syria. And, you know, my best 
military advice as we go forward is that, as we introduce forces 
that we’ve trained and equipped, then we should provide them sup- 
port. We should not only look to provide them fires, we should pro- 
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vide them logistics, we should provide them intel support, as well. 
And so, I think that gives them the best opportunity for success. 

Senator Lee. So, do you think that Assad’s forces in Syria will 
attempt to attack some of these opposition members that we’ve 
trained and equipped? And, if so, what level of military involve- 
ment should we expect from American forces? 

General Austin. I think there’s a likelihood that that can hap- 
pen. We’ll try to — initially, as we put forces in and begin to build 
combat power, we’ll put them in those positions where they are fo- 
cused on ISIL. That’s the first task at hand. And then, again, if 
they are attacked, then I think we should protect them. 

Senator Lee. What do we do if the forces that we train and equip 
end up attacking Assad’s forces? 

General Austin. Well, initially, that’s not the — that’s not what 
we — we’re focused on. So, we will discontinue providing support to 
those forces if they vector off and do things that we haven’t de- 
signed them to do initially and asked them to focus on initially. 

Senator Lee. Do you think that the success of the opposition 
groups that we’re training and equipping, that we’re supporting, do 
you think that’ll require a new governing structure in Damascus? 
And, if so, would the U.S. military be involved in helping to facili- 
tate that change? 

General Austin. I think eventually forces will need to plug into 
some type of structure, for sure. And again, that’s not what the 
military typically does. But, again, this is a whole-of-government 
approach, here, so 

Senator Lee. Okay, thank you. General Austin. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. General, I’d just like to follow up on what 
Senator Lee said. In Syria, these young people we are training and 
we send them back into Syria, if they’re attacked by Assad, we’re 
not going to protect them? 

General Austin. Sir, I 

Chairman McCain. Are we going to protect them? 

General Austin. My thought — my recommendation would be that 
we protect them, no matter who’s attacking them. So, we have to 
protect these forces once we’ve trained them and put them on the 
ground. 

Chairman McCain. Well, are we going to have any provision to 
protect them? 

General Austin. We currently don’t have that, that policy deci- 
sion, sir. But, as I 

Chairman McCain. So, we’re going to train them to go back into 
Syria; and, if Bashar Assad barrel-bombs them, we don’t have a 
policy yet as to whether we protect them, or not? 

General Austin. We — currently, sir, that decision has not been 
taken, and 

Chairman McCain. Well, then why are we training them if we’re 
not going to be able to tell them that we’re not going to — whether 
we’re going to protect them, or not? 

General Austin. I’m very hopeful that we will be able to tell 
them that, sir. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I’m very hopeful, too. But, hope really 
doesn’t stop barrel-bombing. 
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Could you — could I ask you again when it is that the Saudis noti- 
fied you that they were going to begin attacks in Yemen? 

General Austin. Sir, I had a discussion with the Saudi CHOD 
the day of the attack, so it was not much before that they actually 
started the attacks. 

Chairman McCain. Isn’t that quite a commentary on our rela- 
tionship with Saudi Arabia and the other 13 countries in their coa- 
lition, that they would — on literally the day of their attacks, they 
tell you that — tell the United States of America that they’re going 
to launch a major campaign? I mean, that is really a fantastic indi- 
cator of the deterioration of the trust and confidence that these 
countries, particularly Saudi Arabia, have in us. And it authen- 
ticates what has been quoted quite frequently, that some people be- 
lieve it’s better to be an enemy of the United States than a friend. 
And — I mean, this is really quite remarkable. 

And again, finally, I do not know how you recruit young people 
to fight, and tell them that they’re going to back in to a country, 
and we don’t have a policy yet whether we’re going to protect them, 
or not. General, that’s immoral. It’s not only unworkable, it’s im- 
moral to tell people to not — to tell the — be able to tell them that, 
if we train and equip them to go in and fight, that we’re not going 
to — that we haven’t yet got a policy on whether we’re going to pro- 
tect them, or not. I would say that that would also be something 
of a disincentive for recruitment. 

So, I hope, for the sake of these young people’s lives that we are 
training now, that we at least have a policy decision as to whether 
we’re going to protect them, or not. And, of course, the best way 
to do that is with a no-fly zone, which has been recommended, 
years ago, without any result from this President. 

Senator Gillibrand. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to follow the Chairman’s line of questioning. So, what do 
you believe the strategy is for this new campaign? And what’s the 
ultimate goal? In Yemen, sorry. 

General Austin. I don’t know what the Saudis — the specifics of 
their goals and objectives. I can tell you that they’re interested, 
number one, in protecting their homeland — they have a border 
with Yemen, obviously — and also, that they received requests from 
the President of Yemen to help with military assistance. So 

Senator Gillibrand. What advice have you given, or will you 
give, the President about what our role should be? 

General Austin. Our current position is that we’ll help the 
Saudis with intelligence and logistics and planning support. And 
again, they’re great partners, and I think they’re very much appre- 
ciative of the help that we’ll provide them. 

Senator Gillibrand. What’s your assessment of the likelihood of 
success? 

General Austin. In Yemen? 

Senator Gillibrand. Yes. 

General Austin. Again, Senator, I don’t currently know the spe- 
cific goals and objectives of the Saudi campaign. And I’d have to 
know that to be able to assess the likelihood of success. 

Senator Gillibrand. Well, I do hope you get that information 
sooner than later, because, you know, more than $500 million in 
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United States military assistance to Yemen can no longer be ac- 
counted for and has fallen into the wrong hands. We have a role 
in Yemen that we have to have much greater accountability for. 
How does something like that happen? And, given the instability 
in the region, what steps should the U.S. be taking to protect or 
prevent losses like that in the future? 

General Austin. Yeah, so the $500 million, as I understand it. 
Senator, were — is the amount of investment over an 8-year period 
that we’ve made to help the Yemeni government, the Yemeni mili- 
tary forces, or security forces, build capacity. This not only includes 
materials, but it also includes training. And, as you know, training 
can be somewhat costly. When we are there, we have the ability 
to monitor how this equipment’s being used. But, of course, you 
know, the embassy’s no longer there, and it doesn’t have a Office 
of Security Cooperation that would typically do these things. And 
so, we don’t have that ability, currently. If we have the opportunity 
to go back in and partner with the new government, or a govern- 
ment, then I think, you know, that’ll be a — one of our focus areas. 

Senator Gillibrand. Well, given that the Houthis are still in 
control, how do you believe we should deal with al-Qaeda in the 
Arabian Peninsula, given the state of Yemen? 

General Austin. Thanks, Senator. I think that, as we have done 
and will continue to do in every case where we don’t have people 
on the ground but there is a threat there that we need to concerned 
about, we’ll use every intelligence-collection capability that’s avail- 
able to us to continue to monitor what’s going on with this extrem- 
ist network. And we do have resources that are in the region that 
we can use to apply to counter this network once we’ve developed 
the appropriate intelligence. 

Senator Gillibrand. And what do you see is the presence of ISIL 
in the region? And is that going to be affected by the state of 
Yemen today? 

General Austin. If I could get you to — if I could ask a question 
on — get you to ask that question again. Senator, I missed a piece 
of it. How do I see 

Senator Gillibrand. How do you see the threat of ISIL in that 
region? 

General Austin. Well, I think the threat of ISIL in the region. 
Senator, is the most pressing threat that we’re facing. And, as 

I 

Senator Gillibrand. In Yemen. I’m still on Yemen. 

General Austin. In Yemen, that’s really undetermined. I know 
that the most recent attack was attributed to an ISIL element in 
Yemen, but I think the intelligence agencies are still working their 
way through that, you know, to determine the veracity of whether 
or not this is really a hardcore ISIL element or someone claiming 
to be ISIL or, you know, what this really is. Clearly, AQAP [Al- 
Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula] is dominant in that country. And 
whether or not ISIL and AQAP can coexist is left to be seen. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you very much. 

Chairman McCain. I thank the witnesses, and 

Senator Cotton. Senator McCain, can 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton. 
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Senator Cotton. One point, to follow up on something that he 
just said. There’s a Breaking News Alert from the Associated Press, 
General Austin, that Egypt and Saudi Arabia have begun a ground 
incursion into Yemen. Did Saudi Arabia or any other country give 
you or Central Command advance notice of this, if this report is ac- 
curate? 

General Austin. No, I did not have advance notice of that. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. That’s quite a commentary. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:37 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Roger F. Wicker 

1. Senator Wicker. General Austin and General Rodriguez, U.S. Africa Command 
(AFRICOM) and certain regions of U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) have suf- 
fered from resource shortfalls, particularly when it comes to persistent intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR). 

Last year. General Rodriguez testified before our Committee that only 11 percent 
of his ISR requirements were being met. I also understand that dynamic battle lines 
in Syria and Iraq have also escalated CENTCOM’s demand for persistent ISR. How 
much of your ISR requirements are currently being met? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

2. Senator Wicker. General Austin and General Rodriguez, can you describe how 
resource shortfalls impact your ability to accomplish your missions? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

3. Senator Wicker. General Austin and General Rodriguez, Congress will do what 
it can to expedite delivery of the tools you need in the field. Will you provide to the 
committee a written list of your Combatant Commander Joint Urgent Operational 
Needs (JUONs) as they relate to ISR? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

General Rodriguez. USAFRICOM does not have any active JUONs. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

DETENTION POLICY 

4. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, General Rodriguez, and General Votel, if we 
capture Ayman al-Zawahiri tonight, how much useful intelligence do you think he 
would have? 

General Austin. We believe it is likely that Ayman al-Zawahiri has extensive 
knowledge of al-Qaeda’s global network, which would include plans for attacks 
against the West. Zawahiri may also have in his possession a large cache of docu- 
ments and electronic media which would be valuable to the intelligence community. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

General Votel. Capturing Zawahiri would be a significant victory for all nations 
that have been engaged in counterterrorism operations against al-Qaeda since 2001. 
Zawahiri has been the architect for al-Qaeda’s jihadist narrative for more than two 
decades and would be the most senior al-Qaeda leader ever detained. Intelligence 
collection and reporting on Zawahiri’s activities have been limited since he became 
the leader of al-Qaeda following the death of Usama bin Laden in May 2011. How- 
ever, we believe Zawahiri could provide valuable information regarding the status 
of operations that are being planned by the core elements in Afghanistan/Pakistan 
and possibly by his affiliate groups in Yemen, Syria, Somalia, and Algeria. Zawahiri 
could also provide an understanding of his current and past relationships with the 
leaders of the Taliban, Haqqani Network, and other affiliate groups that help to 
form the Salafi-jihadist global network. Zawahiri could also describe his succession 
plan for the organization, including the status of the sons of senior al-Qaeda mem- 
bers who have been killed or captured (Bin Laden sons and Abu Khayr al-Masri 
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sons) or emerging leaders yet known to the Intelligence Community and their poten- 
tial to resurrect the next generation of jihad for al-Qaeda. Finally, Zawahiri may 
provide ways to help counter or undermine ISIL’s activities using information oper- 
ations. 

5. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, General Rodriguez, and General Votel, how 
long do you think it might take to gather that information from him? 

General Austin. Any hard copy or electronic material recovered from the capture 
of Ayman al-Zawahiri could be exploited relatively quickly, to include at the point 
of capture. That said, we cannot predict with certainty what or how much informa- 
tion of intelligence value Zawahiri will reveal. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

General Voxel. If/when Zawahiri is detained, he would be interrogated by the 
FBI-led High Value Interrogation Group (HIG) and this question could best be an- 
swered by the HIG. With that said, if Zawahiri was going to cooperate and provide 
information, the debriefings could potentially last months. However, it should be as- 
sumed that Zawahiri has been exposed to resistance training and he may never di- 
vulge information of intelligence value. 

6. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, General Rodriguez, and General Votel, where 
would we detain and interrogate him? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

General Rodriguez. Where to interrogate al-Zawahiri is a decision for senior U.S. 
policy makers. 

General Voxel. The capture of Zawahiri would occur under the operational au- 
thority of the Geographic Combatant Commander (GCC) of the location of the cap- 
ture, with Special Operations Forces assigned in support to that GCC. The location 
for the initial detention of Zawahiri will be dependent on the circumstances of cap- 
ture, including the country in which he was located, the location of US forces and 
facilities, and agreements we may have with coalition partners or the country in 
which he was captured. 

Among the options for detention of Zawahiri, assuming the US intends to main- 
tain full control of the target once captured, is removing him to a location under 
US control. Options, therefore, include removal to the continental US, to the Guan- 
tanamo Bay detention facility, or to a US Navy ship at sea. 

We could ask the host nation to hold Zawahiri in one of their national facilities. 
Removal of Zawahiri to a third country member of the coalition is a less likely 
course of action. 


AFGHANISTAN 

7. Senator Ayotte. General Austin and General Votel, from the perspective of 
protecting our country and securing our interests, please describe the importance of 
continuing to build the Afghans’ counterterrorism capabilities, as well as retaining 
a robust American counterterrorism capability in Afghanistan to support our mutual 
interests there. 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

General Voxel. A continued U.S. commitment to Afghanistan’s security efforts en- 
ables the lasting mutually beneficial relationships needed to achieve U.S. objectives 
in the region to include ensuring Afghanistan does not fracture into safe havens 
from which terrorist organizations could attack the U.S. homeland. The Afghan Spe- 
cial Security Forces (ASSF) is central to ensuring the relative stability and security 
of Afghanistan over the long-term. These ASSF currently conduct unilateral security 
operations and are integrated into the Ministry of Defense and Ministry of Interior, 
maximizing strategic effects. U.S. Special Operations Forces (SOF) continue to train, 
advise, and assist ASSF in the areas of logistics and command and control to ensure 
a sustainable counterterrorism capability and partner in the region to help protect 
and secure U.S. interests. 

By the end of 2016, we expect the ASSF to make significant improvements to 
their core enabling functions. This is critical to U.S. interests in the region as we 
will be reliant upon a capable ASSF partner to conduct effective counterterrorism 
(CT) missions in Afghanistan. To achieve these objectives, the Department of De- 
fense is making appropriate recommendations to the essential requirements to ac- 
complish the tasks as outlined in the global employment of the force (GEF) directive 
and enable us to protect our vital national interests in the region. These rec- 
ommendations will ensure we are appropriately resourced and authorized to conduct 
those activities essential for our national security. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS OVERSIGHT 

8. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, General Rodriguez, and General Votel, section 
1204 of the 2015 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) prohibits funding or 
training foreign units that have committed gross violations of human rights. Have 
there been any examples where a violation of human rights was discovered and 
funding or training was cut off until corrective measures were taken? 

General Austin. Although instances of human rights violations have significantly 
reduced in recent years, there have been reports of potential violations that resulted 
in holds being placed on funding and training pending corrective measures. 

In Pakistan, there have been three high-profile equipment-related cases impacted 
by derogatory Leahy vetting information in 2011-2012. There also have been sev- 
eral training events planned by U.S. Special Operations Forces units in Pakistan 
with the Special Services Group that were cancelled between 2008-2010 due to a 
number of units failing Leahy vetting. In Egypt, training for Military Police was 
halted due to an Oct 2011 incident and training their Presidential Guard was halted 
due to a Jul 2013 incident. In 2012, the Department of State placed a hold on mili- 
tary grant assistance for Tajikistan after allegations of human rights violations by 
military and security forces in Khorough. In Afghanistan, while there have been al- 
legations of human rights violations by Afghan security forces, none have been vali- 
dated therefore no assistance has been cut off. However, several of the non-validated 
reports have resulted in requests for exception to policy. Lastly, all training and 
equipping was suspended for three Lebanese Armed Forces Intervention Regiments 
after suspected human rights violations in October 2012. Further investigation 
proved that just one company-sized element in one of the Intervention Regiments 
was involved; this finding allowed for the resumption of security assistance. 

CENTCOM is committed to complying with the Leahy provision and will continue 
to closely monitor potential human rights violations and take appropriate actions 
when necessary. 

General Rodriguez. USAFRICOM is not aware of any cases where training, 
equipment, or other assistance was provided then subsequently cut off due to a 
gross violation of human rights. In every case where vetting occurred and a gross 
violation of human rights was discovered, training, equipment, or other assistance 
did not occur. Currently, USAFRICOM has no cases submitted for remediation. 

In FY14, 4001 cases from USAFRICOM AOR were vetted and approved, ^ 1265 
were suspended, ^ 17 wererejected, ^ and 11 were cancelled. We also suspect that 
“self-selection” occurs as our Offices of Security Cooperation, Chiefs of Mission, and 
partner nations steer the provision of training, equipment, and other assistance to- 
ward units that will not present vetting problems. 

General Votel. The short answer, from a Special Operations Forces-event per- 
spective, is “no.” I had the opportunity to review the recent Congressional Report 
on the DOD Leahy Law that had an excellent summary of the FY14 submissions 
and rejections. As I recall, out of the more than 18,000 DOD-funded activities (not 
all of them SOF) that required Human Rights Vetting, only 33 cases were rejected 
for Human Rights issues. Most of these rejections were for individuals vice the rejec- 
tion of a complete unit. I think this illustrates that the rejections are, by far, the 
exception, not the rule. For FY14 and FY15, SOF have not had any events cancelled 
due to Human Rights issues. That being said, there have been several cases that 
have involved modifications to training activities due to the past behavior of one or 
two individuals. In each of these cases, the Country Teams worked with the appro- 
priate Geographic Combatant Commands (GCCs) and SOCOM to exclude the sus- 
pected individuals and proceed with the planned events. The GCCs and Theater 
Special Operations Commands (TSOCs) work very closely with the Country Teams 
and will not even submit an event for Human Rights Vetting, if there are concerns 
or knowledge that the unit may be rejected. 

I can tell you that almost all of the issues SOF have with the Leahy Vetting proc- 
ess are administrative in nature, not actual violations of human rights. 


^ Approved: Case has successfully gone through Leahy Vetting and training occurred. 

2 Suspended: Case was suspended in the system for a variety of reasons. Most common are 
administrative reasons such as duplicate entries, change in training date, wrong information, 
wrong funding codes, insufficient information unresolved hits for Gross Violations of Human 
Rights (GVHR) (Rape, Torture, EJK, Forced Disappearance under the cover of law), unresolved 
hits for NON— GVHR (Murder, Rohhery, Assault, other crimes committed by the individual, pol- 
icy). 

3 Rejected: Gross Violations of Human Rights (GVHR) (Rape, Torture, EJK, Forced Disappear- 
ance under the cover of law), NON-GVHR (Murder, Robbery, Assault, other crimes committed 
by the individual, policy). 
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9. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, General Rodriguez, and General Votel, gen- 
erally speaking, do our partner nations holding their own forces accountable if they 
commit unlawful or predatory acts against their populations? 

General Austin. Generally speaking, all countries do have the legal framework 
and ability to hold their forces accountable if they commit unlawful or predatory 
acts against their populations. And, in recent years, we have seen marked improve- 
ments in the enforcement of those laws and regulations made by many of our part- 
ner nations in CENTCOM’s area of responsibility. Of course, there is still room for 
improvement in some areas, and reported human rights violations have resulted in 
minor to moderate impacts on relevant security cooperation relationships. Going for- 
ward, we will continue to closely monitor potential violations and take appropriate 
actions where necessary. 

General Rodriguez. Almost all countries in the USAFRICOM area of responsi- 
bility have been the subject of reports of human rights abuses and limited account- 
ability. Generally speaking, our partners have legislation and legal systems in place 
which require military forces to be held accountable for unlawful acts against civil- 
ians. However, the ability or political will to use those legal systems as intended 
to prosecute unlawful acts is not always present, and USAFRICOM continues to 
work with our partners to build this capacity. 

General Votel. Generally speaking I believe that most countries with whom we 
engage are genuinely trying to meet standards and expectations with respect to pro- 
tecting Human Rights. Two recent examples come to mind: The government of Indo- 
nesia publically tried, convicted, and punished several members of one of their elite 
units for a serious crime they committed a few years ago. The second example is 
currently playing out in Bangladesh where charges have been brought against 25 
officers from the Rapid Action Battalion for the killing of seven people in April 2014. 
In contrast to these countries, and others like them who are trying to ensure ac- 
countability, several countries seem to accept the reality that some of their security 
force units will probably never train with US forces, since there is no government 
intention of submitting to remediation requirements. 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS EQUIPMENT 

10. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, on March 26, the Associated Press reported 
that six Army special operations units soon to deploy have requested human infor- 
mation system software produced by a private firm, but that the Army has only ap- 
proved two requests and is instead is pressuring troops to use the Distributed Com- 
mon Ground System (DCGS). Have all six of these requests now been met? Please 
provide details. If not, please provide an explanation. 

General Votel. The current requests from Army special operations units are re- 
questing a variant of the US Army’s Distributed Common Ground System (DCGS- 
A) while others are requesting an intelligence Analysis tool. In each case, the Army 
special operations unit used the U.S. Army’s process of operational needs statements 
(ONS) to identify urgent operational needs. USSOCOM has a similar process to ad- 
dress urgent and compelling Special Operations-peculiar (SO-p) capability gaps 
using a Combat Mission Needs Statement (CMNS) that the Army units, US Army 
Special Operations Command (USASOC), and Special Operations Command Central 
(SOCCENT) did not invoke. 

USSOCOM is aware of 7 ONS and the recent U.S. Army’s decision to validate the 
four most urgent ONS that support the deployed 1st and 5th Special Forces Groups. 
USSOCOM is consulting with the U.S. Army at the acquisition Program Manager 
level as they design and implement their fielding plan to ensure interoperability 
with any SO-p equipment. 

Three ONS from Army special operations units have not yet been acted upon but 
are also for units that are not deploying to emergent crisis. These ONS are still in 
the Army ONS process and have not yet been validated. USASOC is conducting de- 
tailed analysis on the ONS and will make recommendations and decisions within 
Army channels. The U.S. Army is best postured to answer questions on their proc- 
ess, the status, and Army fielding plans for the ONS. 

QUALITY OF SPECIAL OPERATORS 

11. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, Special Operations experts long have empha- 
sized that special operators cannot be mass produced. As the demand for special op- 
erations forces continues to increase, it is important that standards not be lowered. 
At the Advanced Special Operations Techniques Course, how many students have 
enrolled in each course (for both East and West Coast locations) over the last 10 
years? 

General Votel. [For official use only.] 
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12. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, how many students have graduated from each 
course over the last 10 years? 

General Votel. [For official use only.] 

13. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, how many instructors administered each 
course over the last 10 years? 

General Votel. [For official use only.] 

14. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, has any incident occurred at this course over 
the last 10 years that actually compromised or threatened to compromise the course 
material, the nature of the course, or any classified or sensitive methods, tech- 
niques, or information? If so, please describe each incident and whether the offend- 
ing student was allowed to complete the course. 

General Votel. There have been minor security incidents/violations but no inci- 
dents which can he proven to have directly compromised or threatened to com- 
promise the course material to our knowledge. 

15. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, at the Defense Advanced Tradecraft Course, 
how many students have enrolled in each course over the last 10 years? 

General Votel. The Defense Advanced Tradecraft Course (DATC), formerly Ad- 
vanced Source Operations Course, is conducted by the HUMINT Training- Joint Cen- 
ter of Excellence (HT-JCOE) at Fort Huachuca, AZ. The Army serves as the execu- 
tive agent for HT-JCOE, with the training administration managed by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA). In my role as Commander USSOCOM, I do not have visi- 
hility on DATC and will have to respectfully defer to the Army or DIA. 

16. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, how many students have graduated from each 
course over the last 10 years? 

General Votel. The Army serves as the executive agent for Defense Advanced 
Tradecraft Course (DATC), with the training administration managed by the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (DIA). In my role as Commander USSOCOM, I do not 
have visibility on the number of students graduating from the course over the last 
10 years. 

17. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, how many instructors administered each 
course over the last 10 years? 

General Votel. The Army serves as the executive agent for Defense Advanced 
Tradecraft Course (DATC), with the training administration managed by the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (DIA). In my role as Commander USSOCOM, I do not 
have visibility on the number of instructors administering the course over the last 
10 years. 

18. Senator Ayotte. General Votel, how much has administering the course cost 
for each of the last 10 years? If funding has decreased, has it had any effect on the 
quality of each graduating class? 

General Votel. The Army serves as the executive agent for Defense Advanced 
Tradecraft Course (DATC), with the training administration managed by the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (DIA). In my role as Commander USSOCOM, I do not 
have visibility on the costs administering the course over the last 10 years. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Tom Cotton 

TALIBAN 5 

19. Senator Cotton. General Austin, both Qatar and Afghanistan are in your 
area of responsibility (AOR). As you know the Taliban 5 are currently in Qatar 
under what is nominally referred to as house arrest. Are you aware of the press re- 
ports that one to three members of the Taliban 5 have reengaged and are in viola- 
tion of the Memorandum of Understanding (MOU)? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 

20. Senator Cotton. General Austin, in your opinion, are any of the Taliban 5 
currently taking actions, which could cause and incite attacks against U.S. per- 
sonnel, allies, or interests? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 
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21. Senator Cotton. General Austin, the Taliban 5 house arrest expires in ap- 
proximately 2 months. After this expiration, do you believe that any of them will 
return to the fight against the U.S. or our allies? 

General Austin. [Deleted.] 
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FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
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U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND AND U.S. FORCES KOREA 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John McCain (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators McCain, Inhofe, Sessions, 
Wicker, Ayotte, Fischer, Cotton, Rounds, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, 
Graham, Reed, McCaskill, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, 
Blumenthal, Donnelly, Hirono, Kaine, King, and Heinrich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good morning. The committee meets today to 
receive testimony on U.S. Pacific Command [PACOM] and tJ.S. 
Forces Korea. 

I’d like to thank both of our witnesses. Admiral Locklear and 
General Scaparrotti, for appearing before us today and for their 
many years of distinguished service. 

The past 3 months, this committee has received testimony from 
many of America’s most respected statesmen, thinkers, and former 
military commanders. These leaders have all told us that we are 
experiencing a more diverse and complex array of crises than at 
any time since the end of World War II. 

As we confront immediate challenges in Europe and the Middle 
East, the United States cannot afford to neglect the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion, which Secretary Carter has called “the defining region for our 
Nation’s future.” Put simply, if the 21st century is to be another 
American century, the United States must remain an Asia-Pacific 
power. Our national interests in the Asia-Pacific are deep and en- 
during. We seek to extend free trade, free markets, free navigation, 
and free commons — air, sea, space, and now cyber. We seek to 
maintain a balance of power that fosters the peaceful expansion of 
human rights, democracy, rule of law, and many other values that 
we share with increasing numbers of Asian citizens. And we seek 
to defend ourselves and our allies by maintaining the capability to 
prevent, deter, and, if necessary, prevail in a conflict. 

(621) 
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Achieving these objectives will require sustained American lead- 
ership. We must use all elements of our national power. In par- 
ticular, I am hopeful that Congress will pass trade promotion au- 
thority for the Trans-Pacific Partnership [TPP]. This vital trade 
agreement will open new opportunities for trade and level the play- 
ing field for American businesses and workers, while sending a 
powerful strategic signal about America’s commitment to the Asia- 
Pacific. 

Yet, we must remember that our soft power is the shadow cast 
by our hard power. That’s why the United States must continue to 
sustain a favorable military balance in the region. The Department 
of Defense [DOD] will need to update concepts of operations with 
emerging military technology to enable our military to operate in 
contested environments. From projecting power over long distances 
and exploiting the undersea domain to developing new precision- 
guided munitions and to investing in innovative ways to build the 
resiliency of our forward-deployed forces, we have a great deal of 
work to do if we aim to sustain our traditional military advantages 
in the Asia-Pacific region. None of these will be possible if we con- 
tinue to live with mindless sequestration and a broken acquisitions 
system. 

As we build and posture forces to secure America’s interest in the 
Asia-Pacific, we must remain clear-eyed about the implications of 
China’s rise and its evolving foreign and defense policy. As Director 
of National Intelligence James Clapper told this committee back in 
February, China is engaged in a rapid military modernization de- 
liberately designed to counteract or thwart American military 
strengths. I believe China can and should play a constructive role 
in the Pacific — Asia-Pacific region. Unfortunately in recent years, 
China has behaved less like a responsible stakeholder and more 
like a bully. 

In the South China Sea, we have seen the latest example of a 
trend toward more assertive behavior. China’s land reclamation 
and construction activities on multiple islands across the Spratly 
Chain and the potential command-and-control, surveillance, and 
military capabilities it could bring to bear from these new land fea- 
tures are a challenge to the interests of the United States and the 
Nations of the Asia-Pacific region. Such unilateral efforts to change 
the status quo through force, intimidation, or coercion threaten the 
peace and stability that have extended prosperity across the Asia- 
Pacific for 7 decades. 

As I wrote in a letter, together with my colleagues. Senator Reed, 
Corker, and Menendez, the United States must work together with 
like-minded partners and allies to develop and employ a com- 
prehensive strategy that aims to shape China’s coercive peacetime 
behavior. This will not be easy and will likely have impacts on 
other areas of our bilateral relationship. But, if China continues to 
pursue a coercive and escalatory approach to the resolution of mar- 
itime disputes, the cost to regional security and prosperity, as well 
as to American interests, will only grow. 

I’m also concerned by the recent assessment from Admiral Bill 
Gortney, the head of NORAD [North American Aerospace Defense 
Command] in Northern Command, that North Korea has an oper- 
ational road-mobile missile that could carry nuclear weapons to the 
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United States. General Scaparrotti, I look forward to hearing your 
assessment of this potential breakthrough and the implications of 
our — to our national security if the erratic and unpredictable re- 
gime of Kim Jung-Un achieves the ability to carry out a nuclear 
strike against our Homeland. 

I thank the witnesses and look forward to their testimony. 

Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me join you in welcoming Admiral Locklear and General 
Scaparrotti. Thank you, gentlemen, for your service and sacrifice, 
and that of your family. And, particularly, convey to your men and 
women under your commands our deepest appreciation for what 
they do every day. 

On Tuesday, we had an extremely insightful hearing on some of 
the challenges we face in the Asia-Pacific region. The consensus 
from the panel is that we face some very serious challenges, espe- 
cially in light of China’s increasing military budget and desta- 
bilizing activities in the region. And one of the biggest challenges 
will be to continue to provide, as we have for 70 years, security, 
stability, and free transit in the Pacific, particularly, as Senator 
McCain emphasized, with pending sequestration in the face of de- 
clining resources that we have. And I echo his call for the end of 
sequestration. 

Admiral Locklear, we’d be very interested in your views about 
the land reclamation activities of China in the Spratlys and else- 
where. That is something, as the Chairman has noted, that we 
both, along with Senators Menendez and Corker, objected to, or at 
least criticized. What more, also, must we do to build the capacity 
of our partners in the region, to help them with the maritime do- 
main awareness, and to encourage all the regional actors to seek 
legal redress to problems, not to invoke lethal threats with respect 
to sovereignty and respect to stability in the region? 

As the Chairman indicated. Admiral Gortney’s comments this 
week, and I will quote him as he said. North Korea, “has the abil- 
ity to put a nuclear weapon on a KN-08 and shoot it at the home- 
land.” Quite disturbing. And, General Scaparrotti, would you, in 
your comments or questions, please let us know about the dimen- 
sions of this threat as it exists today and as it might evolve in the 
future? 

Again, we thank you, because the North Koreans appear to be 
not only, unfortunately, well armed, but very difficult to predict 
their behaviors, and your views and insights will be extremely im- 
portant. Also, if you could comment on the possible deployment of 
a THAAD [Terminal High Altitude Area Defense] missile defense 
system and its contribution to the defense of our allies, the Repub- 
lic of South Korea. 

We are considering all of these challenges, once again, under the 
constraint of serious budget limitations. And, Admiral Locklear and 
General Scaparrotti, please indicate to us the impact of sequestra- 
tion on your operations. It would be very helpful, I think. 

Thank you very much for joining us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman McCain. I thank the witnesses. 

Admiral Locklear. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL SAMUEL J. LOCKLEAR III, USN, 
COMMANDER, U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND 

Admiral Locklear. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Reed, 
and distinguished members of the committee. Thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you today with General Scaparrotti. 

Before we begin. I’d like to ask that my written statement be 
submitted for the record. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

Admiral Locklear. For more than 3 years. I’ve had the honor 
and privilege of leading the exceptional men and women, military 
and civilian, of the U.S. Pacific Command [U.S. PACOM]. These 
volunteers are skilled professionals dedicated to the defense of our 
Nation, they’re serving as superb ambassadors to represent the val- 
ues, the strengths that make our Nation great. I want to go on 
record to formally thank them for our — for their service, and their 
families for their sacrifices. 

In PACOM, we continue to strengthen alliances, our partner- 
ships, maintain an assured presence in the region, and dem- 
onstrate an intent and resolve to safeguard U.S. national interests. 

When I spoke to you last year, I highlighted my concern for sev- 
eral issues that could challenge the security environment across 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific. Those challenges included responding to hu- 
manitarian assistance and disaster relief, dealing with an increas- 
ingly dangerous and unpredictable North Korea, a challenge that 
General Scaparrotti and I remain aligned in addressing, a contin- 
ued escalation of complex territorial disputes, increasing regional 
transnational threats, and the complexity associated with China’s 
continued rise. In the past year, these challenges have not eased. 
They will not go away soon. But, the Asia rebalance strategy has 
taken hold and is achieving intended goals. 

However, the greatest challenge remains the continual physical 
uncertainty resulting from sequestration. If the Budget Control Act 
of 2011 remains in force, the greatest challenge in the Indo-Asia- 
Pacific will be dealing with the consequences to the security of our 
National interests and to respond to a rapidly changing world. I 
echo the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Service Chiefs’ testimony before Congress. Our Na- 
tion is being forced into a resource-driven national security strat- 
egy instead of one properly resourced and driven by our enduring 
interests. In the Indo-Asia-Pacific, we are accepting more risk, not 
less. Sequestration will force harmful reductions in force size, 
structure, and readiness. It will reduce my ability to manage crisis 
space, provide options to the President, and diminishes United 
States prestige and credibility in the region and around the globe. 

In the last year, the great — at great expense to the readiness of 
the surge forces’ position in the continental United States, PACOM 
has been able to maintain its forward forces focused on protecting 
the Homeland, deterring aggressors such as North Korea, strength- 
ening alliances and partnerships, and developing the concepts and 
capabilities required remain dominant in a world that is growing 
in complexity with threats that continue to increase against a 
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seemingly unending stream of constraints. Without adequate re- 
sources, we will be forced to make difficult choices today that will 
have strategic consequences to our future. 

I’d like to thank the committee for your continued interest and 
support. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Locklear follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT BY ADMIRAL SAMUEL J. LOCKLEAR III, USN 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, and distinguished members, thank you for the 
opportunity to address the committee. This will he my fourth and final opportunity 
to provide an Indo-Asia-Pacific assessment since taking command of United States 
Pacific Command (USPACOM) in March 2012. For over three years, I have had the 
extraordinary privilege to lead Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines, Coast Guards- 
men, and civilians selflessly serving our nation. These dedicated men and women 
and their families are doing an amazing joh and I am proud to serve alongside 
them. 

In concert with allies and partners, USPACOM balances historical and cultural 
factors against modern day political and economic events in an ever-evolving effort 
to manage friction and conflict in the most militarized region in the world. These 
actions are designed to defend the homeland, strengthen and modernize our alli- 
ances and partnerships, maintain access to areas of common interest, counter ag- 
gression, prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and defeat vio- 
lent extremism. 

What follows is my assessment of the region’s security environment, including the 
current and future challenges and opportunities for USPACOM forces. My testimony 
includes an update on major areas of concern in the security environment, allies and 
partners in the region, building and strengthening relationships, and maintaining 
an effective and assured presence. 

SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The Indo-Asia-Pacific remains one of the most dynamic regions on earth. It is 
vital to U.S. economic and security interests, and activities in the region will shape 
much of our nation’s future. The region encompasses 52 percent of the earth’s sur- 
face and is composed of 83 percent water and 17 percent land. Over half of the peo- 
ple on the planet reside on that 17 percent of land, and by the middle of the cen- 
tury, the Indo-Asia-Pacific will potentially contain 70 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. This high population density coupled with destabilizing factors such as nat- 
ural disasters, climate change, ideological radicalism, and population migration will 
continue to put immense pressure on regional governments. Contained in the thirty- 
six nations in USPACOM’s area of responsibility are the world’s two largest econo- 
mies after the U.S. (China and Japan), and five smallest economies. The region also 
contains the world’s most populous nation (China), the largest democracy (India), 
the largest Muslim-majority (Indonesia), and the smallest republic (Nauru). It con- 
tains seven of the ten largest standing militaries, five nuclear nations, and five of 
the U.S.’s seven mutual defense treaty alliances. The socioeconomic diversity and 
population density throughout the USPACOM area of responsibility (AOR) create 
strategic long-term challenges. These challenges include: political instability, social 
inequality, poverty, increased sensitivity to climate change and natural disasters, 
risk of pandemic disease, and epidemic drug use and distribution. 

In addition to these challenges, the U.S. must continue to deter North Korean 
provocation, ensure access to air and sea lanes, encourage peaceful resolution of ter- 
ritorial and maritime disputes in the East and South China Seas, respond to nat- 
ural disasters and theater health issues, check the flow of violent extremists from 
the Middle East to violent extremist organizations (VEOs) in the Indo-Asia-Pacific, 
address transnational crimes, monitor an increasingly active Russia, and construc- 
tively engage a rising China. Despite all of the challenges, the theater possesses op- 
portunities for the U.S., its allies, and its partners. In order to capitalize on these 
opportunities, foster the region’s economic potential, and provide the security and 
stability necessary to protect areas of common interest, USPACOM remains en- 
gaged. 

The Indo-Asia-Pacific requires stable political institutions to effectively govern 
and prosper. Overall, but with notable exceptions, the countries of the Indo-Asia- 
Pacific region are more politically stable than in previous years. The general health 
of democratic institutions across the region is evidenced by several critical leader- 
ship transitions which occurred last year. Successful, peaceful participatory elections 
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occurred in India and Indonesia. Sri Lanka achieved a peaceful transition of power 
following its January election. Fiji took a major step toward moving past its 2006 
military coup by holding elections last September. Citizens in many countries were 
able to peacefully protest without fear of oppressive action. While these activities 
are reassuring, challenges remain. For example, Thailand’s military coup removed 
a democratically elected administration, and interim leaders have yet to restore a 
democratic government. 

North Korea: North Korea remains the most dangerous and unpredictable secu- 
rity challenge. The regime continues its aggressive attitude while advancing its nu- 
clear capability and ballistic missile programs. While the international community 
continues to urge North Korea to live up to its international obligations and return 
to authentic credible negotiations under the Six-Party Talks framework. North 
Korea has unfortunately shown no willingness to seriously discuss its 
denuclearization commitments and obligations, and additional nuclear tests remain 
possible. It is expected that North Korea will continue to showcase ballistic missile 
development (to include mobile intercontinental ballistic missiles and intermediate 
range Musudan missiles) and conduct launches in direct violation of several United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions (such as the short-range ballistic missile 
launches in March 2015). North Korea already announced its intent to conduct “an- 
nual and regular” drills to advance this prohibited capability. 

Additionally, North Korea demonstrated the will to employ cyber techniques to 
impose costly damage to civilian companies, as was demonstrated in the high-profile 
attack on Sony Pictures Entertainment. North Korean cyber actors continue to con- 
duct cyber actions against South Korean military and civilian networks. USPACOM 
remains concerned about the destructive nature of this state sponsored cyber-attack 
targeting a commercial entity and its employees in the United States. These actions 
demonstrate North Korea’s disregard for international norms. North Korea’s actions 
are beyond the bounds of acceptable state behavior in cyberspace. 

Territorial and Maritime Issues: Territorial and maritime issues in the East 
and South China Seas, if not handled properly, may negatively impact stability in 
the regional and the security environment. The claimants’ use of maritime law en- 
forcement vessels to enforce their claims has largely kept these issues out of the 
military sphere, despite a steady increase in military air and sea patrols. While no 
country appears to desire military conflict, an escalation due to a tactical mis- 
calculation cannot be ruled out. 

In the East China Sea, Japan and China both claim sovereignty over the Senkaku 
Islands. While the United States does not take a position on ultimate sovereignty 
over the islands, it has long recognized Japanese administration of them. China’s 
behavior in the area has resulted in close encounters at sea, aggressive Chinese air 
intercepts of Japanese reconnaissance flights, inflammatory strategic messaging, 
and the no-notice declaration of a Chinese Air Defense Identification Zone in the 
East China Sea. 

The South China Sea issues are complex. Six claimants (China, Vietnam, Malay- 
sia, Brunei, Taiwan, and the Philippines) have overlapping claims in the South 
China Sea. As the South China Sea claimants’ populations and economies continue 
to grow, access to the oil, gas, minerals, and fisheries within the South China Sea 
becomes more important. Claimants appear to be asserting their claims through in- 
creased maritime patrols, outpost and facility construction, and land reclamation. 

China has the broadest claim with its self-proclaimed “Nine-Dash line” that covers 
almost the entire South China Sea. China’s lack of clarity with regard to its South 
China Sea claims, and China’s attempts to unilaterally enforce its ambiguous 
claims, has created uncertainty in the region. Any use of the nine-dash line by 
China to claim maritime rights not based on claimed land features would not align 
with international law. The international community would welcome China to clar- 
ify or adjust its nine-dash line claim and bring it into accordance with the inter- 
national law of the sea, as reflected in the Law of the Sea Convention. 

To achieve its long-term goals in the region, China is executing a strategy that 
includes expanding outposts in contested areas through land reclamation on South 
China Sea features, taking actions to prevent other nations from establishing / 
maintaining outposts, exploring for natural resources in disputed waters, and in- 
creasing its naval and air forces’ presence through exercises and patrols. China’s ag- 
gressive land reclamation and construction projects at eight South China Sea mili- 
tary outposts include new buildings, more capable berthing space for ships, and pre- 
sumably an airfield on the Fiery Cross Reef (China’s largest reclamation project). 
Although land reclamation cannot, for example, change a submerged feature into a 
natural island that generates any legal entitlements to maritime zones, the comple- 
tion of these projects will give China the ability for greater presence, increase dwell 
time for military and coast guard assets, and expand the areas covered by surveil- 
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lance and area-denial systems. Examples of activities supporting China’s long-term 
strategy include attempts to block resupply missions to the small Philippine garri- 
son at Second Thomas Shoal and exclude Philippine and other fishermen from the 
disputed Scarborough Reef. Last year, China also moved a China National Offshore 
Oil Corporation drilling platform into Vietnam’s claimed Exclusive Economic Zone 
resulting in a tense standoff between Vietnamese and Chinese maritime assets sub- 
stantially increasing the possibility of miscalculation between the two countries. 

The U.S. does not take a position on issues of sovereignty with respect to terri- 
torial claims in the East and South China Sea, but we do insist that all maritime 
claims must be derived from land features in accordance with international law as 
reflected in the Law of the Sea Convention. The U.S. also continues to emphasize 
the importance that maritime and territorial disagreements be resolved peacefully 
in accordance with international law and opposes the use of intimidation, coercion, 
or force to assert claims. An example of such an attempt at peaceful resolution is 
the Philippines’ arbitration against China under the Law of the Sea Convention that 
is being heard by a tribunal in The Hague. Of note, China has refused to participate 
in this arbitration to date. 

Natural Disasters: The Indo-Asia-Pacific accounted for over 40 percent (1,690 
incidences) of the world’s reported natural disasters during the period between 2004 
and 2013, and, because of the region’s coastal population density, these disasters 
were particularly deadly, claiming more than 700,000 lives. The Pacific Rim’s 
tectonic plate structure produces its well-known Ring of Fire, which regularly trig- 
gers earthquakes, volcanoes, and tsunamis. Weather extremes and anomalies con- 
tinue to plague the region. Understanding the scope and severity of long-term cli- 
mate change, unexpected climate shocks, and climate variability events such as El 
Nino are shared global challenges. 

In addition to seismic and climate challenges, areas of large populations, dense 
living conditions, and poor sanitary conditions in the region create optimal condi- 
tions for the rapid spread of human- or animal-borne diseases. To address these 
challenges, USPACOM focuses on pre-crisis preparedness with training and exer- 
cises. For example, many of the lessons learned and preparedness measures imple- 
mented after Typhoon Haiyan (Operation Damayan, November 2013) resulted in 
less damage and loss of life when Typhoon Hagupit passed over the Philippines last 
December. U.S. forces regularly train with allies and partners on humanitarian as- 
sistance and disaster relief operations and stand ready to respond in support of 
interagency partners to a natural disaster or the frequent vectors of disease that 
plague the region. Regional information sharing and rapid response to health crises 
are improving, but the danger remains high. USPACOM will continue to focus on 
improving pre-crisis preparedness and working with allies and partners in the re- 
gion to ensure an effective response when an event occurs. 

Violent Extremism: The ongoing conflict in Syria and Iraq attracts foreign fight- 
ers from countries throughout the Indo-Asia-Pacific. Current assessments indicate 
approximately 1,300 foreign personnel fighting alongside the self-proclaimed Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant are from the Indo-Asia-Pacific. A small number of 
these combat-experienced fighters who return home could enhance the capability of 
regional extremist networks within the most densely populated areas of the world. 
In South Asia, partner nations maintain pressure on extremist networks but face 
a persistent threat from transnational groups that continue adapting to shifting geo- 
political factors, competition among global extremist groups, and counterterrorism 
actions by the U.S. and its regional allies. Al-Qa’ida’s increased rhetoric focused on 
South Asia and the announcement of a new affiliate, “Al-Qa’ida in the Indian Sub- 
continent,” suggest Al-Qai’da will focus resources on uniting established terrorist 
groups to engage in jihad in South Asia. Lashkar-e Tay3dba and other Pakistan- 
based groups continue fighting in Afghanistan, but they will likely shift some of 
their operational focus to the Indian Subcontinent in the next one to three years 
as Coalition forces drawdown. In Southeast Asia, regional partners maintain per- 
sistent pressure on extremist networks; however, competing security priorities in 
the region, coupled with the sensationalism of developments in the Middle East, 
have pressurized counter-terrorism attention. Extremist groups are increasingly 
interconnected and the region remains a potential safe haven, facilitation hub, and 
area of operations for extremists. 

Proliferation Issues: Rapidly developing technology manufacturing sectors in 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific region have in many states outpaced the concurrent develop- 
ment of those states’ effective export controls. The region includes some of the busi- 
est maritime and air ports in the world with shipments of proliferation concern like- 
ly passing through these ports almost daily. These shipments include dual-use 
items — commercial items controlled by the nuclear, ballistic missile, and chemical/ 
biological weapons control regimes, others covered hy associated catch all controls — 
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manufactured in or re-exported from states with spotty export control enforcement. 
Iran built its robust nuclear infrastructure and advanced its ballistic missile sys- 
tems with materials that passed through the USPACOM AOR; North Korea con- 
tinues to procure for its nuclear and ballistic missile programs — and proliferate con- 
ventional arms for revenue generation — using a network of individuals and entities 
throughout the region. PACOM engages regional partners in capacity-building ac- 
tivities designed to improve export controls and interdiction capabilities in the re- 
gion. In August 2014 PACOM hosted personnel from 31 nations as part of the Pro- 
liferation Security Initiative (PSI) Exercise Fortune Guard, which marked the begin- 
ning of a six-year series of exercises that various “expert” nations in the region will 
host. (New Zealand, Australia, Singapore, Japan, South Korea and the United 
States) Exercises such as Fortune Guard provide nations a forum to demonstrate 
the intention to act and share the best tactics against proliferators, emphasizing a 
whole-of-government approach to confront this complex challenge. 

Transnational Crime: There is a growing trend for regional human and drug 
trafficking organizations to operate as global enterprises. In addition to the dev- 
astating impact widespread drug use has on a society, the revenue generated from 
these illicit activities fund terrorists and Violent Extremist Organizations. Meth- 
amphetamine and amphetamine-type stimulants continue to be the primary drug 
threat in the USPACOM AOR. The majority of Methamphetamine available in the 
United States comes from Mexico, primarily across the South West Border Region, 
and an estimated 90 percent of the precursor chemicals used to produce Mexican 
Methamphetamine comes from China. Further, the annual volume of Methamphet- 
amine seizures made along the United States South West Border Region has exceed- 
ed Cocaine seizures in the past three years. 

Nearly 21 million victims of human trafficking are estimated worldwide and near- 
ly two-thirds are from Asia, with India, China, Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Thailand 
among the countries with the highest number of victims. Women and children — es- 
pecially those from the lowest socioeconomic sectors — are the most vulnerable demo- 
graphics. Roughly a quarter end up in the commercial sex trade, while others are 
forced into difficult and dangerous positions in factories, farms, or as child soldiers. 
Still others are bound to families as domestic servants. Human trafficking victims 
often suffer physical and emotional abuse and social stigmatization while being de- 
nied their basic human rights and fundamental freedoms. While awareness is rising, 
much remains to be done to combat this particularly heinous crime. USPACOM 
forces build partnership capacity and share intelligence in order to combat these 
transnational threats. 

Russian Intent: Russia is reasserting itself politically and militarily in the Pa- 
cific. In the USPACOM AOR, Russian Navy and Long Range Aviation operational 
tempo have recently increased significantly, but not above Cold War levels. Though 
challenged by maintenance and logistical issues, Russian Navy cruisers, destroyers 
and frigates have increased their operations and reach. The Russian Pacific Fleet 
sent ships to support operations in the Middle East and Europe, while Russian 
ships from the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets deployed into the Asia-Pacific. Russian 
BEAR bombers and reconnaissance aircraft regularly fly missions in the Sea of 
Japan and continue operations as far east as Alaska and the west coast of the conti- 
nental U.S. The anticipated fielding later this year of Russia’s newest class of nu- 
clear ballistic missile submarine (Borei-class SSBN) and upgrades to Russia’s land- 
based ballistic missiles will modernize Moscow’s nuclear capability in the Asia-Pa- 
cific. Russian ballistic missile and attack submarines remain active in our region. 
Russia aims to demonstrate military capabilities commensurate with its Pacific in- 
terests: ensuring Russian sovereignty, sovereign rights, and jurisdiction in the Asia- 
Pacific, strengthening its sphere of influence, and projecting a credible deterrent 
force. 

Chinese Military Modernization and Strategic Intent: Recent statements by 
senior PRC leaders, such as PRC President Xi Jinping, suggest that the PRC may 
be attempting to advance a vision for an alternative security architecture in Asia 
that affords Beijing increased influence in the region and diminishes the role of the 
United States. This Chinese view was highlighted in Shanghai last summer at the 
Conference on Interaction and Confidence Building Measures in Asia. At the con- 
ference, President Xi Jinping called on all of Asia to support the development of a 
new security order centered on China. The proposed new order also requires a cur- 
tailment of alliance-strengthening diplomacy, of which the “U.S. Rebalance to Asia” 
is noted as the greatest offender. China is proposing an alternative strategy to re- 
gional security issues where the U.S. plays, at best, a deferential role. 

China is engaged in a comprehensive military modernization program to trans- 
form its forces into a high-tech military capable of conducting complex operations. 
Many of China’s initiatives are intended to develop capabilities to deter or counter 
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third-party intervention in regional contingencies. These anti-access/area denial 
(A2AD) capabilities are focused on controlling access and freedom of operations in 
vast portions of the air and maritime domains, as well as space and cyberspace. 
These include a series of sophisticated and increasingly long-range anti-ship cruise 
missiles, ballistic missiles, air-to-air and air-to-ground missiles, and kinetic and non- 
kinetic counter-space systems. China is also making significant advances in elec- 
tronic warfare capabilities, which are contributing to the A2AD challenge. 

China continues an aggressive ship building program to produce and field ad- 
vanced frigates, destroyers, and the first in-class cruiser-sized warship. Chinese 
shipyards are also producing newer, more capable submarines as they inactivate 
older submarines, resulting in a fleet that is not growing substantially in number 
but is significantly more capable. Advances in China’s strategic capabilities remain 
significant. China now has three operational JIN-class ballistic missile submarines 
(Type 094), and up to five more may enter service by the end of the decade. The 
JIN-class submarine carries the JL-2 submarine launched ballistic missile with a 
range capable of reaching the U.S. and will give China its first credible sea-based 
nuclear deterrent. Nuclear deterrence patrols will likely commence this year. Lastly, 
we expect China to soon begin constructing an indigenous aircraft carrier. 

China is using computer network exploitation capabilities to support intelligence 
collection to advance its defense and high-tech industries. Through a sophisticated 
cyber program, China is generating insights on U.S. security policies, defense net- 
works, logistics, and military capabilities. 

As the Chinese military modernizes its capabilities and expands its presence in 
Asia, U.S. forces are drawn into closer and more frequent contact and the risk of 
an accident or miscalculation increases. This places a premium on efforts to increase 
mutual understanding and trust in order to reduce risk. The Chinese Navy is more 
frequently operating in the Indian Ocean, expanding the area and duration of oper- 
ations and exercises in the Western and Central Pacific Ocean, and periodically ven- 
turing into other non-traditional areas, as exemplified by recent port visits to Eu- 
rope. The complexity of the regional and global security environment, as well as 
China’s military advancements, necessitates a continuous dialogue between the U.S. 
and Chinese militaries to expand practical cooperation where national interests con- 
verge and discuss areas where goals diverge, especially during periods of friction. 

ALLIES AND PARTNERS 

The U.S.’ five treaty allies in the Indo-Asia-Pacific are: Australia, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Philippines, and Thailand. In addition to U.S. treaty alliances, the U.S. 
continues to strengthen existing partnerships and build new relationships to ad- 
vance common interests and address shared concerns. U.S. allies and key partners 
in the theater play a fundamental role in addressing the security challenges. 
Strengthening and modernizing alliances and partnerships is a top USPACOM pri- 
ority. 

Australia: Australia continues to be a close, steadfast, and effective ally in the 
Indo-Asia-Pacific. The alliance anchors peace and stability in the region, and Aus- 
tralia has taken a leading role in addressing regional security and capacity-building 
issues, including lead roles in Humanitarian Assistance and Disaster Relief events. 
Australia is also a key contributor to global security, including counter-ISIL efforts 
in Iraq and the Resolute Support mission in Afghanistan. With the ongoing imple- 
mentation of the Force Posture Initiatives, which provide expanded opportunities for 
bilateral and multilateral engagement, the Marine Rotational Force-Darwin success- 
fully completed its third rotation while increasing its presence from 250 to 1,177 
U.S. Marines. The U.S. Air Force is increasing its rotation of aircraft to Australia. 
In addition to the Force Posture Initiatives, the U.S. and Australia are identif 3 dng 
additional opportunities to increase collaboration in counter-terrorism, space, cyber, 
and integrated air missile defense and regional capacity building. Australia is pro- 
curing a number of high-tech platforms that will increase interoperability such as 
the F-35 Lightning II, P-8 Poseidon, C-17 Globemaster III, and EA-18G Growler 
aircraft as well as Global Hawk UAVs and MH-60R helicopters. To ensure greater 
synchronization and integration, the Australian Government provides a General Of- 
ficer and a Senior Executive to USPACOM, as well as another General Officer to 
U.S. Army Pacific, as tangible examples of a mutual commitment to the alliance. 

Japan: The U.S. -Japan alliance remains strong and productive through both 
countries’ shared commitment to a full range of military capabilities with expanding 
responsibility for training, exercises, interoperability, and bilateral planning. Ja- 
pan’s 2013 National Security Strategy and the 1 July 2014 cabinet decision on col- 
lective self-defense are positive developments and indicators of Japan’s ability and 
willingness to assume a greater role in the regional security architecture. The Abe 
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administration will submit implementing legislation to the National Diet during its 
spring session, and debate is expected to conclude in summer 2015. The US-Japan 
Guidelines for Defense Cooperation are being revised, and that process will conclude 
with public presentation of the Guidelines in the near future. We are hopeful that 
Japan’s upcoming legislative changes support new and expanded forms of coopera- 
tion. 

U.S. Forces Japan continues to build its close relationship with the Japanese 
Joint Staff to enhance interoperability and information sharing through realistic 
training, exercises, and bilateral planning. USPACOM will continue to maintain a 
robust military presence in Japan to meet future security challenges and encourage 
greater trilateral military engagements with the Republic of Korea (ROK) and Aus- 
tralia. 

Efforts continue toward improving US-Japan-ROK trilateral coordination in re- 
sponse to North Korean provocative behavior. The December 2014 signature of the 
US-Japan-ROK Trilateral Information Sharing Arrangement is a positive first step 
toward greater information sharing on North Korean missile and nuclear threats. 

As Japan increases its defense spending, it is procuring a number of high-tech 
platforms that will increase interoperability such as the F-35 Lightning II aircraft, 
MV-22 Ospreys, and the Global Hawk UAV, as well as upgrading existing AEGIS 
destroyers with the latest BMD capability and constructing two additioned AEGIS 
destroyers (for a total of eight BMD capable platforms). Each North Korean ballistic 
missile provocation validates the investment of the ANArPY-2 radars in Japan to 
provide ISR against missile threats. Last year’s addition of the second radar in 
Japan and forward deplo 3 dng two additional BMD capable ships will enhance our 
ability to defend our ally and the region, as well as provide early warning of missile 
threats to the U.S. homeland. Lastly, Japan continues to make significant infra- 
structure investments in country that complement the realignment of U.S. Marines 
from Okinawa to Guam including expanding the airfield and associated facilities at 
Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni and construction of the Futenma Replacement 
Facility. It is important that these initiatives remain on track. 

Philippines: The U.S. -Philippine alliance remains a positive source of strength 
and regional stability. Building upon the 1951 Mutual Defense Treaty, the En- 
hanced Defense Cooperation Agreement (EDCA) between the U.S. and the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines was signed last April. Through enhanced U.S. rotational 
presence, the EDCA provides expanded opportunities to conduct theater security co- 
operation activities and supports the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) as it 
shifts focus from internal security to external defense. Full EDCA implementation 
awaits the outcome of a case before the Philippine Supreme Court, where delibera- 
tions could last into this summer. 

After more than a decade, the Joint Special Operations Task Force created to 
counter Violent Extremist Organizations in the Philippines will stand down and the 
AFP will sustain that mission. Training and advising objectives that were set to ad- 
dress organizations such as the Abu Sayyaf Group and Jemaah Islamiyah have been 
met. Although the Task Force is standing down, a small USPACOM footprint will 
remain embedded in the Philippines to continue working with the AFP leadership 
and planning staffs. The AFP has demonstrated an increased capacity and capa- 
bility to handle domestic threats inside their country, but USPACOM will remain 
committed to supporting and advising the AFP at the operational level. 

Competing claims in the South China Sea continue to be a source of friction and 
instability. China continues large-scale land reclamation around disputed features. 
Furthermore, periodic resupply and troop rotations to the small Philippine outpost 
at Second Thomas Shoal (also known as Ayungin Shoal) are well-known points of 
contention with the Chinese government. 

Republic of Korea: The U.S. -Republic of Korea (ROK) alliance remains strong 
and vital, and enduring for over six decades. Our militaries integrate complemen- 
tary capabilities and enhance the relationship with honest and frank dialogue. Dur- 
ing the most recent annual discussions, the U.S. and ROK made arrangements to 
delay wartime operational control transfer and adopt a conditions-hased approach, 
rather than a calendar-based deadline. The U.S. and ROK intend to modernize the 
alliance to better inform the development or acquisition of Alliance capabilities re- 
quired to address future threats from North Korea. 

USPACOM will continue to work with the ROK to address the North Korean 
threat. North Korea continues to be a challenge due to provocations and uncer- 
tainty, which are viewed as a threat to peace and stability in the region. The ability 
to rapidly respond to aggression with combined U.S.-ROK-Japan capabilities is the 
best way to ensure deterrence and maintain regional stability. Trilateral cooperation 
will improve each participant’s understanding of the mutual challenges and shared 
opportunities that exist in and around the Korean Peninsula. 
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Thailand: As Thailand is the oldest U.S. treaty partner (182 years), the U.S. val- 
ues its friendship with the people of Thailand. The Thai military’s decision to sus- 
pend its constitution and assume control of the civilian government has impacted 
that relationship. Military engagements and exercises have been appropriately ad- 
justed in a whole of government response to the coup, pending a return to a demo- 
cratically-elected government. USPACOM will continue to demonstrate commitment 
to the U.S.’ ally while reinforcing democratic values and ideals. The annual COBRA 
GOLD exercise co-sponsored with the Royal Thai Armed Forces is an important 
multi-lateral warfighting training event. This year’s exercise was significantly lim- 
ited in scope and scale in response to the Thai coup, and heavily focused on humani- 
tarian assistance activities. 

India: Last year, India held the largest election in its history. With new leader- 
ship in place, India is energizing the U.S. -India strategic partnership. Prime Min- 
ister Modi has focused India’s foreign policy on building strong regional cohesion in 
South Asia. India’s two decade-long “Look East Policy” has resulted in growing part- 
nerships with Southeast Asian countries. 

The U.S. military remains heavily engaged with New Delhi’s military, having con- 
ducted 69 major exercises in the past five years. The Indian Navy continues its 
strong participation in multilateral exercises including INDRA with Russia, MALA- 
BAR with the U.S. and Japan, and RIMPAC with 23 navies from across the Indo- 
Asia-Pacific. India’s participation in these exercises signals their commitment as a 
regional security provider. Additionally, over the past three years the U.S. has been 
India’s largest defense trading partner. Through military modernization, robust de- 
fense trade (C-17s, C-130Js, and P-8Is, among other items), and a growing network 
of defense partnerships, India is asserting its role as an important regional actor 
determined to protect common interests and ensure free access to economically vital 
sea lanes, although with respect to military activities, India still asserts a security 
interest in its EEZ that does not conform to the law of the sea. 

Indonesia: Indonesia is a capable security partner in Southeast Asia, and is in- 
creasingly focused on its role as a regional power, which USPACOM continues to 
support as a main pillar of mil-mil engagement. Presidential elections last July 
demonstrated a commitment to democratic principles, and the August opening of In- 
donesia’s new Peace and Security Center to train regional partners on peacekeeping 
operations reinforces its position as a leader in security assistance. A growing area 
of cooperation with Indonesia is defense trade, which includes the sale of AH-64E 
Apache helicopters and initial delivery of F-16 Fighting Falcon aircraft. Indonesia 
remains concerned about maintaining security and stability in the South China Sea. 
While their Chief of Defense has articulated a zero-war policy in the South China 
Sea, there are signs they are increasingly concerned over China’s so-called nine 
dash line overlapping with part of their claimed EEZ. While Indonesia continues a 
foreign policy rooted in the Non Aligned Movement, USPACOM has seen significant 
gains in security cooperation activities. Indonesia will continue to balance its part- 
nership with the U.S. with other nations such as Russia and China, but security 
cooperation with the U.S. remains a top priority. 

New Zealand: New Zealand is a respected voice in international politics and a 
recognized leader in Oceania that shares common security concerns with the U.S., 
such as terrorism, transnational crime, and maritime security. Military-to-military 
relations and defense engagements with New Zealand continue to improve, and the 
U.S. and New Zealand executed the second series of annual bilateral defense dia- 
logues last year. New Zealand’s establishment of a Consulate General in Honolulu 
has also provided additional opportunities for USPACOM and New Zealand to en- 
gage on issues of mutual interest. This new Consulate General addition to Hawaii 
is timely as the U.S. celebrates the 100th Anniversary of ANZAC with New Zealand 
and the Australians this year. 

Oceania: Maintaining our close partnerships in Oceania is important to national 
security. The Compacts of Free Association with the Federated States of Micronesia, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, and the Republic of Palau are important 
agreements that guide the relationships. The U.S. defense obligations to these na- 
tions are reflected in our defense planning and preparation. In return, these com- 
pact agreements provide assured access to the three Compact Nations and their as- 
sociated 5.5 million square kilometers of Pacific in a contingency situation. They 
also give the U.S. authority to grant or deny access to another nation’s military 
forces, which allows the maintenance of a clear strategic line of communication 
across the Pacific. The U.S.’s continued commitment to defend the Compact Nations 
and to partner with other Pacific island countries sends a strong message through- 
out the region and reinforces its commitment to the Pacific Rebalance. 

Fiji currently has its first democratically elected government since its military 
coup in 2006. In 2015, Fiji will re-enter into regional forums (e.g.. Pacific Island 
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Forum) and have new opportunities for engagement with the U.S. Several other 
countries (Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and Vanuatu) may face govern- 
ment reorganizations over the next year. These events may set back specific projects 
but will not likely impact stability or affect overall U.S. engagement. 

Climate change will continue to be an important issue across the Oceania region. 
This year’s forecasted El Nino event will likely result in drought and increased trop- 
ical cyclone activity. The Republic of Marshall Islands will almost certainly face 
water shortage resulting in requests for aid or disaster declarations under a sub- 
sidiary agreement to the Amended Compact of Free Association. Fiji, Kiribati, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, Papua New Guinea, Samoa, and Tonga will likely 
face similar situations. The December 2014 United Nations Climate Change Con- 
ference addressed the impact of rising sea levels — a keen interest to Pacific Island 
Nations. 

Singapore: Singapore continues its important role in regional security initiatives. 
Singapore’s role as a ‘Major Security Cooperation Partner’ is underscored by long- 
standing support of U.S. naval forces. For example, USS Freedom completed a ten 
month deployment in 2013, and USS Fort Worth is currently on a 16 month deploy- 
ment. These forward forces contribute to naval readiness and partner capacity 
building and enable rapid response to many crises, including Operation Damayan 
in the Philippines and Air Asia recovery efforts. Additionally, Singapore’s Changi 
Naval Base remains a key enabler to providing critical support to the USS Fort 
Worth and other forward operating forces. 

U.S.-China: In light of an increasingly complex regional and global security envi- 
ronment, including advances in China’s military capabilities and its expanding mili- 
tary operations and missions, the overall U.S. approach to China calls for a contin- 
uous dialogue between the armed forces of both countries to expand practical co- 
operation where national interests converge and to constructively manage dif- 
ferences through sustained and substantive dialogue. As a key element, the U.S.’s 
military engagement with China, within the guidelines of the 2000 NDAA, benefits 
the region, improves transparency, and reduces risk of unintended incidents, con- 
tributing to overall regional stability. The U.S. military has increased the depth of 
engagement with China in recent years and executed over 50 bilateral and numer- 
ous multilateral engagements last year. While these engagements are critical to im- 
proving transparency and reducing risk, the U.S. military must continue to take a 
pragmatic approach as the U.S. attempts to help integrate China into the existing 
security architecture. China’s military investments, including A2AD capabilities, fo- 
cused on the ability to control access and deny freedom of operations in vast por- 
tions of the air, maritime, space, and cyberspace domains raise concerns. The U.S. 
will need more transparency and understanding of Chinese intentions in order to 
minimize friction and avoid miscalculation or conflict in the future. Absent greater 
transparency from China, its ambiguous dashed-line claim, military modernization 
efforts and aggressive land reclamation in the South China Sea have significant im- 
plications for regional stability and the current security architecture. 

Over the past year, the U.S. and China have agreed to mechanisms such as the 
Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) on Notification of Major Military Activities 
and Rules of Behavior (RoB) for Safety of Air and Maritime Encounters, designed 
to underscore and reinforce existing international law and standards while improv- 
ing transparency, building trust, and reducing risk of unintended incidents. The sur- 
face-to-surface encounters annex of the RoB CBM was signed last year and the air- 
to-air annex is scheduled to be completed by the end of this year. These new Rules 
of Behavior are non-binding and capture existing legal rules and standards. Addi- 
tionally, the U.S. and China continue to use the Military Maritime Consultative 
Agreement meetings to discuss safety in the maritime domain and avoid crises. As 
China continues to grow its military capacity and capability and operate further 
from its territory, these mechanisms become more important. 

Both militaries have had success addressing areas of common interest, such as 
counter piracy, military medicine, and HA/DR. Some of the most successful engage- 
ments were focused on military medical cooperation and shared health concerns. For 
example, the USPACOM surgeon hosted Chinese counterparts in Hawaii and Wash- 
ington, DC, which resulted in concrete opportunities for continued military medical 
cooperation focused on Disaster Response, Pandemic and Emerging Infectious Dis- 
eases, and Soldier Care. In January 2015, the PLA hosted the USPACOM Surgeon 
and component surgeons for a highly successful reciprocal visit. Demonstrating Chi- 
na’s increasing ability to operate beyond the Western Pacific and a successful en- 
gagement on an area of common concern, last December, U.S. and Chinese ships 
conducted counter piracy exercises in the Gulf of Aden and off the Horn of Africa. 
China’s participation in international efforts to address these problems and to oper- 
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ate and exercise with the U.S. and its allies and partners in a manner consistent 
with international law and standards is welcomed. 

BUILDING AND STRENGTHENING RELATIONSHIPS 

The future security and prosperity of the Indo-Asia-Pacific depends upon building 
bilateral and multilateral relationships. Strong relationships, facilitated by a U.S. 
forward presence, advance common interests and address shared threats. 
USPACOM strengthens relationships with U.S. allies and partners through security 
cooperation and capacity building, bilateral and multilateral approaches, and senior 
leader engagement. 

Security Cooperation and Capacity Building: USPACOM enhances interoper- 
ability and information sharing with allies and partners in order to cooperatively 
address regional challenges. USPACOM’s Security Cooperation approach is focused 
on building partner readiness, assisting with partner capability gaps, identif 3 dng 
partner shortfalls, and addressing the most critical capacity shortfalls. Last year, 
USPACOM identified C4ISR as a top priority for Security Cooperation with the Re- 
public of Korea (ROK) and contributed to the U.S. supporting the ROK purchase 
of Global Hawk — a High Altitude UAV platform that will help close the gap in some 
of the security challenges on the Korean Peninsula. Supporting USPACOM’s ap- 
proach to addressing partner capability and capacity shortfalls will reduce risk, ef- 
fectively use Security Cooperation and Assistance resources, and maintain the mo- 
mentum to bring the right capabilities into the AOR. 

As mentioned earlier, the progress the Republic of the Philippines continues to 
make in addressing violent extremists groups inside their country is a testament to 
building capacity in USPACOM’s foreign internal defense efforts. USPACOM is also 
building capacity to counter drug trafficking in the AOR through Joint Interagency 
Task Force — West (JIATF-W) engagements with China. Through a partnership witb 
the Internal Revenue Service, JIATF-W has leveraged Department of Defense 
counternarcotic authorities to open up an additional avenue of cooperation with Chi- 
nese officials by providing anti-money laundering training linked to counterdrug ef- 
forts. These efforts are only just beginning, but show promise in improving commu- 
nication, cooperation, and information sharing on significant criminal enterprises 
operating in both the U.S. and China. 

Lastly, increasing international representation at the USPACOM headquarters 
has improved collaboration with allies and partners and created a more agile and 
effective command and control architecture. The new USPACOM model integrates 
sixteen foreign exchange officers and liaison officers from six countries and facili- 
tates a seamless transition from routine business to crisis. Included in these num- 
bers are three foreign exchange Flag Officers and Senior Executives in key billets 
on the USPACOM staff._ 

Bilateral and Multilateral Approaehes: With the exception of North Korea, 
USPACOM continues to build and strengthen bilateral relationships with all of the 
nations in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. USPACOM maintains a close link with the five 
U.S. treaty allies and other partners in the region through a series of formal bilat- 
eral mechanisms. In Australia, key engagements stem from the ANZUS treaty obli- 
gations, guided by USPACOM’s premier bilateral event with Australia, the Military 
Representatives Meeting. Similarly, USPACOM’s military to military relationship 
with Japan is guided annually by the Japan Senior Leader Seminar, whicb 
USPACOM utilizes to ensure the bond with Japan remains strong. USPACOM con- 
tinues to rely on the alliance with the Republic of Korea to maintain peace and sta- 
bility in Northeast Asia, and the annual Military Committee and Security Consult- 
ative Meetings are the preeminent bilateral mechanism to guide this alliance for- 
ward. Each year, USPACOM co-hosts the Mutual Defense Board and Security En- 
gagement Board with the Armed Forces of the Philippines to discuss ways this crit- 
ical alliance can modernize to meet 21st-century challenges. Lastly, USPACOM de- 
pends on annual Senior Staff Talks with Thailand to address shared regional secu- 
rity concerns while reinforcing U.S. commitment to democratic principles. 

Similar bilateral mechanisms exist with partners throughout the USPACOM 
AOR, including Bilateral Defense Discussions with Indonesia, Vietnam, and others, 
as USPACOM continues to foster bilateral ties to enhance regional stability. Bilat- 
eral mechanisms with allies and partners form the strategic foundation of the secu- 
rity architecture that ensures peace and stability while defending U.S. interests in 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific. 

While bilateral mechanisms remain important, USPACOM continues to empha- 
size multilateral approaches. USPACOM works with regional forums such as the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) to encourage multilateral relation- 
ships that build trust, prevent misperceptions that can lead to conflict, and reinforce 
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international standards of conduct. For example, USPACOM arranges an annual 
Chiefs of Defense (CHOD) Conference as its premier multilateral engagement tool 
for candid discussions with 20-plus Chiefs of Defense in the region. Each year the 
CHOD Conference alternates between USPACOM and a co-host country; Brunei 
hosted last year’s successful conference. The 2015 CHOD Conference will be held 
in Hawaii and is designed to promote multilateral cooperation and provide a forum 
for the theater’s military leaders to share regional and global perspectives on com- 
mon challenges. USPACOM also participated in other multilateral events in the re- 
gion, such as the Fullerton Forum and Shangri-La Dialogue, to encourage multilat- 
eral solutions to shared challenges, as well as provide a venue for continued dia- 
logue and strengthening security partnerships in the region. 

One of the most important multilateral forums in the theater is ASEAN. The ten 
member states in ASEAN, under the chairmanship of Burma last year and Malaysia 
this year, seek to improve multilateral security activities and advance stability in 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific. Approximately $5.3 trillion of global trade ($1.2 trillion is 
U.S.) passes through ASEAN waterways each year. The ten member states of 
ASEAN form the fourth largest U.S. export market and fifth major trade partner. 
ASEAN continues to address common threats in the region including Maritime Se- 
curity, Terrorism, Transnational Crimes, Cyber Security, and Humanitarian Assist- 
ance and Disaster Response. ASEAN demonstrated during past disasters, such as 
Typhoon Haiyan and the Malaysian Flight 370 search operations, that practical co- 
operation among member states can enable civilian and military agencies to be more 
effective and efficient. 

Last April, Defense Secretary Hagel hosted the ten ASEAN Defense Ministers, 
the United Nations Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Assistance 
(UNOCHA), and other non-government organizations in Hawaii to discuss disaster 
response and maritime security. UNOCHA hosted an Integrated Civil-Military Re- 
gional Response Planning Workshop for Large-Scale International Disaster Relief 
last October and the USPACOM staff will continue the maritime security dialogue 
by hosting a Maritime Domain Awareness discussion this May. USPACOM will con- 
tinue supporting ASEAN as it builds regional tools and forums such as the ASEAN 
Economic Community by the end of 2015. Additionally, there is hope that the 
ASEAN members and China can conclude a binding and enforceable Code of Con- 
duct mechanism for the South China Sea. 

The Daniel K. Inouye Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies (APCSS) also con- 
tributes to multilateral engagements and rules-based security governance. Through 
its executive education courses, workshops, and sustained alumni engagement ac- 
tivities, the Center contributes to the USPACOM Theater Campaign Plan by build- 
ing U.S. and partner nation capacities. Success stories include the APCSS-facilitated 
development of Papua New Guinea’s first-ever national security policy, a framework 
for an Indonesian defense white paper, and Bangladesh’s first comprehensive mari- 
time security strategy proposal. Additionally, APCSS helped with the successful 
completion of Nepal’s disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration program for 
dealing with Maoist ex-combatants, and the signing of an inter-party agreement to 
overcome political crisis — both led by a core group of APCSS alumni. 

Senior Leader Engagement: USPACOM and its components leverage senior 
leader visits to increase dialogue on issues of shared concern, build and strengthen 
relationships, and convey U.S. commitment to the region. Each year, hundreds of 
senior military and government leaders address security challenges through coun- 
terpart visits which greatly enhance understanding, interoperability, and trust. Ex- 
amples of senior leadership engagements in the Indo-Asia-Pacific over the past year 
include: 

• The President attended the G-20 Summit in Australia, the Republic Day cere- 
mony in India, the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation Forum in China, and the 
East Asia Summit in Burma. 

• The President also increased engagements in the theater to strengthen alliances 
in the Republic of Korea, Japan, and the Philippines, and to deepen ties with 
Malaysia. 

• The Secretary of State visited the Republic of Korea; China; and Indonesia. He 
also traveled to India for the 5th Strategic Dialogue Conference; to Burma for 
a series of ASEAN discussions; Australia for annual Ministerial Consultations; 
and the Solomon Islands. 

• The Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense held a 2+2 meeting with their 
ROK counterparts in Washington. 

• The Secretary of Defense traveled to Japan for bilateral security discussions; 
Mongolia and Singapore for key leadership meetings; India for defense consulta- 
tions; Australia for AUSMINs and to sign the Force Posture Agreement; and 
China for Confidence Building Measure discussions. 
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• The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs toured the Changi facilities in Singapore; par- 
ticipated in security and military discussions in Vietnam (first CJCS to visit 
since 1971); Australia for the Defense Chiefs Strategic Dialogue conference and 
bilateral events; and both Japan and the Republic of Korea for key counterpart 
visits. 

These senior leader engagements are critical to identifying opportunities and ad- 
dressing security challenges in the region. Additionally, Congressional delegations 
to the theater are of significant benefit. 

EFFECTIVE AND ASSURED PRESENCE 

Effective and assured presence of USPACOM forces is required to meet the chal- 
lenges and opportunities within USPACOM’s AOR. As strategic warning timelines 
decrease, early identification of potential crises is key to rapidly assessing and shap- 
ing events. It also places a premium on robust, modern, agile, forward-deployed 
forces, maintained at high levels of readiness. Assured presence is supported by pos- 
turing forward-deployed forces, fielding new capabilities and concepts, addressing 
critical gaps, and maintaining readiness in order to defend the homeland, strength- 
en and modernize our alliances and partnerships, maintain access in tbe air and 
maritime domains, counter aggression, and prevent the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction and violent extremism. 

Posture: Sustaining effective and forward presence begins with having the nec- 
essary military infrastructure and access to support forward-stationed and rota- 
tional forces. USPACOM’s posture effectively communicates U.S. intent and resolve 
to safeguard U.S. national interests, strengthen alliances and partnerships, main- 
tain an assured presence in the region, prevent conflict, and if necessary, respond 
rapidly and effectively across the full range of military operations. 

USPACOM faces three key challenges related to force posture. The first is oper- 
ating in an AOR that covers 52 percent of the earth’s surface. The vast distances 
complicate ISR, movement/maneuver, and sustainment, and require a geographi- 
cally distributed force laydown to rapidly respond to crisis. The second challenge is 
the growth of military capabilities in the region. The Indo-Asia-Pacific is the most 
militarized region in the world. Maintaining the ability to defend strategic national 
security interests in an increasingly complex and lethal environment requires a 
force posture that is operationally resilient. Finally, expanding access to regions in 
South and Southeast Asia requires access and forward staging arrangements that 
are politically sustainable. In support of USPACOM’s objectives, the military serv- 
ices and our allies and partners are making investments to improve U.S. force pos- 
ture. Examples of these investments are: 

• Construction in Iwakuni, Japan to allow a carrier air wing to relocate from 
Atsugi 

• Expanding base facilities and capabilities in Okinawa for Futenma replacement 

• Operationalizing Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement with the Phil- 
ippines 

• Expanding future capabilities through construction at Camp Humphreys, ROK 

• Reinforcing Guam’s munitions and fuels piers at Apra Harbor 

• Implementing Force Posture Initiatives through troop rotations and, ultimately, 
facility upgrades and construction in Darwin, Australia 

• Building hardened C2 and aircraft shelters at Andersen AFB, Guam 

• Installing and fortifying fuel nodes, manifolds, and lines in Guam and Japan 

• Implementing rotational forces through USFK 

• Developing divert options and training ranges in the Northern Marianas Is- 
lands 

• Dredging port facilities to requisite depths to allow pier operations in Naha, 
Japan 

These posture investments are part of USPACOM’s holistic infrastructure invest- 
ment strategy and are key to continued mission success. 

Much of the supporting infrastructure in the Pacific and on the West Coast of the 
U.S. mainland was established during World War II and during the early years of 
the Cold War. The infrastructure now requires investment to extend its service life. 
The military services continue to invest in sustainment, restoration, and moderniza- 
tion (SRM) to provide quality facilities to support service members and their fami- 
lies; however, during times of austere budgets, the military services struggle to 
maintain infrastructure SRM funding levels. These forced decisions undermine the 
significant investment in facilities made by DoD and Host Nation Funded Construc- 
tion programs over past decades. 

Reduced SRM funding will negatively impact the ability to bring new forces and 
capabilities into the theater and maintain critical infrastructure. The U.S. and the 
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theater benefit from the significant levels of investment made by allies and part- 
ners. For example, the Republic of Korea is significantly contributing to the cost of 
keeping U.S. Forces on the Korean Peninsula. The Government of Japan has com- 
mitted up to $3.1 billion to help realign U.S. Marines from Okinawa to Guam and 
other locations and $4.5 billion to expand the airfield and associated facilities at Ma- 
rine Corps Air Station Iwakuni. 

The Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) Joint Military 
Training initiative (CJMT) is an important posture undertaking. CNMI remains 
strategically important as a forward and sovereign U.S. location with lease rights 
until 2033 and extendable to 2083. When the U.S.-Japan Defense Policy Review Ini- 
tiative moves approximately 4,700 U.S. Marines from Japan to Guam, the CJMT 
will enable this U.S. Marine force to train and maintain operational readiness. Spe- 
cifically on the island of Tinian, the CJMT initiative will provide live-fire ranges and 
training areas. The CJMT will optimize future training ranges for joint and com- 
bined exercises with allies and foreign forces. As a part of aviation resiliency initia- 
tives, divert and alternate air fields are also being explored on the islands of Saipan 
and Tinian along with other locations in the broader Western Pacific. 

Forward Deployed Forces: The tyranny of distance, which defines the 
USPACOM AOR, requires forward deployed forces to engage with allies and part- 
ners, respond rapidly to crisis or contingencies, defend the homeland, and reinforce 
U.S. commitment to the region. To increase USPACOM’s forward deployed forces 
and capabilities, the military services are: 

• Rotationally deploying Navy Littoral Combat Ships into Singapore 

• Forward deplojdng two additional ballistic missile defense-capable surface ships 
to Japan 

• Increased deployments and rotations of E-8 JSTARS, E-3 AW ACS, and E-2D 
Advanced Hawkeye in theater 

• Replacing the USS George Washington with the more capable USS Ronald 
Reagan aircraft carrier in Japan 

• Installing an advanced radar in Australia 

• Continuing to deploy and operate F-22s in theater 

• Completing a second ballistic missile defense radar in Japan 

• Stationing additional submarines in Guam 

• Improving rotational force presence in the Philippines, Singapore, and Australia 

New Systems and Operating Coneepts: Crafting new concepts and fielding 

new systems is fundamental to employing a credible force. For example, the military 
services are: 

• Replacing P-3 maritime patrol aircraft with newer and more capable P-8s 

• Deploying tilt rotor aircraft for Marines and Special Forces and new unmanned 
capabilities throughout the AOR 

• Forward stationing High Speed Vessels and Mobile Landing Platforms in the 
USPACOM AOR 

• Introducing Naval Integrated Fire Control — Counter Air Aegis Destroyers 

• Expanding the U.S. Army Pacific Pathways deployment concept 

• Preparing for P-35 Joint Strike Fighters deployment with maintenance hubs in 
Japan and Australia 

Addressing Critical Capability Gaps: The most technical, high-end military 
challenges are in the USPACOM AOR, and are growing. While many improvements 
to posture, forward deployed forces, capabilities, and concepts have been made to 
address these challenges, there are a number of mission sets and enablers that re- 
quire continuous focus and attention. These include areas such as Undersea War- 
fare, Intelligence/Surveillance/Reconnaissance, space, battle management, command 
and control, cyber, munitions. Ballistic Missile Defense and Integrated Air and Mis- 
sile Defense systems, and capacity shortfalls in theater enablers such as petroleum 
redistribution and lift. 

Undersea Warfare is a mission set that requires constant attention to maintain 
a decisive advantage. Of the world’s 300 foreign submarines, roughly 200 are in the 
Indo-Asia-Pacific region; of which, 150 belong to China, North Korea, and Russia. 
Countries operating these systems view the platforms as a mechanism to affect the 
balance of power in their favor. Even small navies that possess submarines hold a 
distinct advantage over a navy without the capability. 

There is a significant leap underway in the Indo-Asia-Pacific in undersea capa- 
bility as newer submarines replace older variants. In the past few years, Singapore, 
India, Vietnam and Malaysia have all received modern diesel submarines and China 
is on a modernization path to improve the lethality and survivability of its attack 
submarines with the introduction of quiet, high-end, diesel-powered and nuclear- 
powered submarines. Russia is also modernizing its existing fleet of Oscar-class 
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multi-purpose attack nuclear submarines (SSGNs) and producing their next genera- 
tion Yasen-class SSGNs. 

In addition to attack submarines, there are important developments underway 
that will increase Chinese and Russian strategic deterrent patrol capability and ca- 
pacity. China has three operational JIN-class ballistic missile submarines and up 
to five more may enter service by the end of the decade. Additionally, Russia is 
planning to field its newest Borei-class nuclear ballistic missile submarines in the 
Pacific later this year. Submarine detection and tracking is a complex problem set 
and will continue to be one of the most important functions of naval forces. A contin- 
ued and sustained investment in the U.S. nuclear submarine force, advanced Under- 
sea Warfare technologies, capabilities and capacity, and readiness is necessary to 
outpace the growing challenges. 

Persistent and deep-look ISR capabilities and supporting architecture are required 
to prevent strategic surprise, assess the security environment, and support actions 
that impose cost or defeat potential adversaries. Although ISR capacity and capa- 
bilities have increased, significant capacity issues remain. Efforts to mitigate ISR 
capacity issues, as well as develop new capabilities, are ongoing. Additionally, an 
ISR processing, exploitation, and dissemination enterprise that is interoperable and 
shared with Allies and Partners is important. Without a concerted effort to continue 
advancing U.S. capabilities, the U.S. risks missing key indications and warnings in 
an environment where situational awareness affects decision space. 

Satellite communications (SATCOM) is an essential enahler to exercise Command 
& Control (C2) and enabling ISR. Satellite space continues to grow increasingly con- 
gested and contested, and adversaries continue developing means to curtail access 
to space-enabled capabilities. A resilient space-based command, control, and ISR ar- 
chitecture remains a USPACOM priority. 

There is a growing need to sustain and modernize airborne early warning systems 
to execute multi-mission, multi-domain integrated command and control. The cruise 
missile, air, and UAV threats in the USPACOM AOR require robust, long range 
Battle Management, Command and Control (BMC2) and Wide-Area Surveillance 
(WAS) platforms capable of operating in a contested environment. Developing and 
modernizing the capabilities within the BMC2 and WAS platforms to track and op- 
erate in a communications contested or degraded environment is necessary to meet 
the challenges of future operational environments in the Pacific; these platforms 
must be interoperable with military services, partners, and allies. 

Related, the Joint Information Environment (JIE) increments I and II have the 
potential for consolidation of each military services’ command, control, communica- 
tion, and computers programs. JIE II will further strengthen collective cyber secu- 
rity and defense posture in the re^on, improve staff efficiency and support, and 
strengthen interagency and international relationships. JIE II will require an infor- 
mation infrastructure adaptable enough to accommodate multiple security classifica- 
tion levels with the interoperability and sharing capability to meiximize mission ef- 
fectiveness. JIE II is a necessary next step to mitigate the risk posed by persistent 
cyber threats. These threats continue to grow. 

Increased cyber capacity and use, especially by China, North Korea, and Russia, 
underscore the growing requirement to evolve our command, control, and oper- 
ational structure authorities. In order to fully leverage the Cyber domain. Combat- 
ant Commanders require an enduring theater cyber operational command resourced 
to provide regional cyber planning, integration, synchronization, and direction of 
cyberspace forces. The theater cyber operational command will provide direction of 
operations against increasingly capable threats in coordination with 
USCYBERCOM, the interagency, and allies and partners. USPACOM sees a future 
where Joint Force Cyber Component Command (JFCCC) are aligned regionally 
under Combatant Commands. JFCCCs will provide staffing and expertise required 
to oversee persistent operations and defense of theater information networks, syn- 
chronization of cyber risk assessments and intelligence, and development of flexible 
cyber effects. 

Munitions are a critical component of combat effectiveness and readiness. A num- 
ber of munitions improvements in lethality, production, and precision are required. 
There is a growing need for ship-to-ship and air-to-ship munitions to allow U.S. 
forces to defeat an aggressor from greater range. Specifically, there are troubling 
gaps in Anti-Surface Warfare capability and readiness that compel the accelerated 
fielding of a long range anti-ship missile. A long-range stand-off weapon, such as 
the Defense Advanced Research Programs Agency / Office of Naval Research devel- 
oped Long Range Anti-Ship Missile, will meet the urgent need for an offensive anti- 
surface warfare capability against combatants in a contested environment. There is 
also a need for advancements in the air-to-air realm and for Hard Target Munitions 
capabilities to engage hardened targets that are growing in numbers and com- 
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plexity. Area Effects Munitions are required to prevent open space aggression. Last- 
ly, along with lethal munitions, non-lethal capabilities can prove equally valuable 
in supporting USPACOM’s strategy and deterrence. 

With North Korea continuing to advance its ballistic missile capabilities, 
USPACOM will continue its efforts in maintaining a credible, sustainable ballistic 
missile defense. The recent deployment of long range second TPY-2 radar to Japan 
(December 2014) along with THAAD on Guam achieving full Fully Operational Ca- 
pability further enhanced U.S. homeland defense capabilities which are required to 
protect key regional nodes from aggressive action. In addition, over the last year the 
U.S., Japan, the Republic of Korea, and Australia have had better coordination and 
information sharing. USPACOM looks forward to continuing our work with our re- 
gional lAMD partners and expanding our ballistic missile defense cooperation and 
information sharing. 

Equally important to having the right equipment and capabilities is the capacity 
of critical lo^stics. The time and distance required to move assets across the Pacific 
make it an imperative to preposition and secure munitions. Dedicated sealift must 
be adequately funded to posture munitions, fuel, and other supplies within theater. 
Agile, responsive, and sustained operations demand a resilient network of capabili- 
ties to deploy and sustain USPACOM forces. USTRANSCOM’s prepositioning strat- 
egy has emphasized positioning equipment and materiel afloat to optimize flexi- 
bility, ensure rapid responses to crises, and provide force presence; however, 
USPACOM still does not have enough lift to satisfy all operational requirements. 

Readiness: Fundamental to USPACOM’s mission is the ability to deter aggres- 
sion and prevail in crisis. USPACOM’s readiness is evaluated against its ability to 
execute operational and contingency plans, which places a premium on forward-de- 
ployed, ready forces that can exercise, train, and operate with our partner nations’ 
militaries and follow-on forces able to respond to operational contingencies. 

USPACOM maintains forward-deployed ready forces as credible deterrents, to 
support and defend national security interests, and to provide assurance and protec- 
tion to allies and partners. Forward deployed forces, west of the International Date 
Line, remain responsive and relevant to mitigating risk in the event of escalating 
regional security events and greatly benefit from training with allies and partners 
in a complex environment. Ready, forward-deployed forces increase decision space 
and decrease response time, bolster allies’ and partners’ confidence, and reduce the 
chance of miscalculation by potential adversaries. However, redistribution of global 
forces that lead to moving forces out of the Indo-Asia-Pacific diminishes 
USPACOM’s impact and effectiveness. Additionally, short-notice redeployment of 
USPACOM’s ready, forward deployed forces to fill emergent requirements to other 
areas of operation increases risk to our nation’s Indo-Asia-Pacific interests and ob- 
jectives. 

In addition to concerns with the forward deployed forces, there are troubling read- 
iness trends associated with follow-on forces. The ability of the U.S. to surge and 
globally maneuver ready forces has historically been an asymmetric advantage that 
is now diminishing. Over the past year, the U.S. has been forced to prioritize the 
readiness of forward-deployed forces, at the expense of the readiness of follow-on- 
forces and critical investments needed to outpace emerging threats. A lack of ready 
surge forces resulting from high operational demands, delayed maintenance periods, 
and training limitations will limit responsiveness to emergent contingencies and 
greatly increases risk. 

Budget reductions and uncertainty directly impact operations and combat readi- 
ness. Fiscal constraints disrupt the predictable, persistent funding needed to orga- 
nize, train, and equip a ready force. Fiscal uncertainty degrades and disrupts long- 
term engagement opportunities with strategic consequences to U.S. relationships 
and prestige. Resource pressures have triggered deferrals in exercises, operations, 
and senior leader engagement opportunities; have introduced regional doubt; and 
compound the risk to U.S. interests in the region. As the Service Chiefs recently 
testified, continuation of sequestration will further delay critical warfighting capa- 
bilities, reduce readiness of forces needed for contingency response, forego procure- 
ment of new platforms and weapon systems and further downsize weapons capacity 
... all of which are required for success in the USPACOM AOR. I am in full agree- 
ment with their assessments and remain deeply concerned about the growing risk 
to U.S. interests in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been over three years since the President announced the U.S. Rebalance 
to the Asia-Pacific. The Rebalance is focused on modernizing and strengthening 
treaty alliances and partnerships through cooperative agreements, building partner 
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capacity, and increasing regional cooperation, interoperability, and security capabili- 
ties. From the military perspective, the U.S. is accomplishing what it set out to do 
and the Rebalance is working. However, fiscal uncertainty resulting from the Budg- 
et Control Act could arrest progress and place some initiatives at risk. Building on 
the positive momentum of the Rebalance to the Pacific is critical to protecting U.S. 
interests in the region. Thank you for your continued support to USPACOM and our 
men and women, and their families, who live and work in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. 

Chairman McCain. General Scaparrotti. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL CURTIS M. SCAPARROTTI, USA, 

COMMANDER, UNITED NATIONS COMMAND/COMBINED 

FORCES COMMAND/U.S. FORCES KOREA 

General Scaparrotti. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member 
Reed, and distinguished members of the committee. I’m honored to 
testify today as the Commander of the United Nations Command, 
Combined Forces Command, and U.S. Forces Korea. 

On behalf of the servicemembers, civilians, contractors, and their 
families who serve our great Nation in the Republic of Korea, one 
of our most important allies, thank you for your support. 

I’ve prepared brief opening remarks, but I would like to ask that 
my written posture statement be entered into the record. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

General Scaparrotti. Last year, I testified that the combined 
and joint forces of the United States and the Republic of Korea 
were capable and ready to deter and, if necessary, respond to North 
Korean threats and actions. Due to our accomplishments in 2014, 
I report to you that our strong alliance is more capable of address- 
ing the rapidly evolving and increasingly asymmetric North Korean 
threat. 

In recent years. North Korea has aggressively developed and uti- 
lized asymmetric capabilities, such as cyber warfare, nuclear weap- 
ons, and ballistic missiles, to advance its interests. To put this in 
perspective over time, in 2012 my predecessor noted North Korea’s 
advancements in cyber and nuclear capabilities during his opening 
statement to this committee. A year later. North Korea conducted 
cyber attacks on South Korea’s banks and broadcasting stations. 
And in 2014, they boldly projected their cyber capabilities against 
Sony Pictures in the United States, in an effort to inflict economic 
damage and pressure — and suppress free speech. This example rep- 
resents a trend that is persistent across several North Korean 
asymmetric capabilities. 

My top concern is that we will have little to no warning of a 
North Korean asymmetric provocation which could start a cycle of 
action and counteraction leading to unintended escalation. This un- 
derscores the need for an alliance to — for the alliance to maintain 
a high level of readiness and vigilance. 

Last year, the alliance took significant steps in improving its ca- 
pabilities and capacities to deter aggression and to reduce its oper- 
ational risk. But, our work is not done. In 2015, we will maintain 
this momentum by focusing on my top priority: sustaining and 
strengthening the alliance, with an emphasis on our combined 
readiness. This includes ensuring the rapid flow of ready forces 
into Korea in the early phases of hostilities and improving ISR [in- 
telligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance] capabilities in critical 
munitions. 
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Mr. Chairman, the return of sequestration would negatively im- 
pact these priorities, reduce readiness, and delay deployment of the 
forces required to defend the Republic of Korea and U.S. interests. 
In crisis on the Peninsula, this will result in more military and ci- 
vilian casualties for the Republic of Korea and the United States, 
and potentially place the mission at risk. 

The men and women serving on freedom’s frontier, defending the 
Republic of Korea, remain thankful for this committee’s unwaver- 
ing support in prioritizing resources that enable us to defend our 
national interests in Asia while advancing universal values and 
international order. I’m extremely proud of our servicemembers, ci- 
vilians, and their families serving in the Republic of Korea, who 
never lose sight of the fact that we are at freedom’s frontier, de- 
fending one of our most important allies and vital American inter- 
ests. 

Thank you. And I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Scaparrotti follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF GENERAL CURTIS M. SCAPARROTTI COMMANDER, UNITED NA- 
TIONS command; COMMANDER, UNITED STATES-REPUBLIC OF KOREA COMBINED 

FORCES COMMAND; AND COMMANDER, UNITED STATES FORCES KOREA BEFORE THE 

SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE APRIL 16, 2015 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, I am honored to tes- 
tify as the Commander of the multinational United Nations Command (UNO, the 
combined United States-Republic of Korea (ROK) Combined Forces Command 
(CFC), and the joint United States Forces Korea (USFK). Thank you for your sup- 
port of our Service Members, Civilians, Contractors, and their Families who serve 
our great nation and the U.S. -ROK Alliance. The Asia-Pacific region is critical to 
our nation’s security and prosperity, and the U.S.-ROK Alliance is indispensable to 
the stability that enables the region to thrive despite serious threats and challenges. 
The men and women of this Command are committed every day to each other, our 
mission, and our nation’s calling. We are very proud of our partnership with the Re- 
public of Korea and of our contributions to stability and prosperity in Korea and 
the region. The U.S.-ROK Alliance is one of history’s most successful alliances, and 
we are confident that we can further enhance it to serve both of our nations. 

Last year, I testified that the Alliance is strong, but that we would not become 
complacent in our daily mission to deter and defend against the North Korean 
threat. I also stated that we would face challenges and opportunities in adapting 
the Alliance to that threat. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members, I report to 
you that the Alliance is even stronger today due to our accomplishments in 2014. 
In 2015, we will build on that momentum based on four guiding Command prior- 
ities. 

• Sustain and Strengthen the Alliance. 

• Maintain the Armistice. Be Ready to “Fight Tonight” to Deter and Defeat Ag- 
gression. 

• Transform the Alliance. 

• Sustain the Force and Enhance the UNC/CFC/USFK Team. 

2. ALLIANCE ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 2014 

In 2014, the United States and the Republic of Korea took significant steps to im- 
prove our overall readiness and the strength of the Alliance. We started the year 
with the annual KEY RESOLVE exercise in February-March, followed by the 
ULCHI FREEDOM GUARDIAN exercise in August. These annual exercises, along 
with my personal visits to ROK and U.S. units throughout South Korea, helped me 
confirm our strengths and note some areas we must improve. The Command’s great- 
est strength rests in the close, collaborative, and cooperative working relationship 
with not only our ROK ally, but with the larger United Nations Command team. 

The stren^h and importance of the Alliance were highlighted last April by our 
two Presidents’ first visit to CFC. President Park praised the close relationship of 
the Alliance in the steadfast defense of the Republic of Korea. President Obama 
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called the Alliance “special, forged on the battlefield” and commented that we are 
“more than allies — we are friends.” He also noted that it is “this foundation of trust 
. . . that allows both our nations to thrive economically and socially.” 

In 2014, we made progress on two initiatives against the growing North Korean 
missile threat. We further developed our comprehensive Tailored Deterrence Strat- 
egy (TDS) to counter the North Korean missile and WMD threats. We also con- 
cluded the “Concepts and Principles for Comprehensive Alliance Counter-Missile 
Operations,” with a “4D Strategy” to detect, defend, disrupt, and destroy North Ko- 
rean missiles. This important step will help us gain important synergies and effi- 
ciencies, not only in terms of the capabilities each nation develops, but how we use 
these capabilities operationally. 

Over the past year, our drive to strengthen the Alliance has improved our com- 
bined readiness. For example, the U.S. Army began and the U.S. Air Force contin- 
ued to deploy forces to Korea on a rotational basis. This added commitment com- 
plemented units based in Korea, improving overall readiness. Additionally, the ROK 
Army and Air Force participated in National Training Center and Red Flag exer- 
cises in the United States. These challenging exercises improved the Alliance’s 
interoperability and transformed air crews into seasoned veterans. 

South Korea made progress in enhancing future warfighting and interoperability 
capabilities by taking steps toward procuring Patriot Advanced Capability missiles, 
F35 Joint Strike Fighters, and RQ-4 Global Hawk Surveillance Aircraft. Once inte- 
grated into our Alliance force structure, these systems will enhance the capabilities 
of our Alliance. 

We also agreed to establish a U.S.-ROK Combined Division in wartime with a 
functioning combined staff during Armistice. Once in place later this year, the divi- 
sion will enhance our combined combat posture at the tactical level. 

We signed the five-year Special Measures Agreement which established the shar- 
ing of costs for stationing U.S. forces in South Korea. ROK contributions through 
the SMA help maintain the Alliance’s readiness and infrastructure to support U.S. 
forces. 

We ended the year with the signing of a much needed trilateral information-shar- 
ing arrangement between the United States, South Korea, and Japan. Under this 
arrangement, our two closest allies in the region can share classified information 
related to the nuclear and missile threats posed by North Korea. Our strategic and 
military initiatives in 2014 comprise what we call a “Quality Alliance.” We continue 
to use this concept to focus on military qualities and capabilities, and to provide a 
framework and context to align senior leadership decision-making. 

3. STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

Our accomplishments last year advanced U.S. security and prosperity, which are 
inextricably linked to stability in the Asia-Pacific region. In the 21st century, the 
Asia-Pacific region is expected to serve as an engine of the global economy, grow 
in political influence, and remain the focus of a variety of complex security chal- 
lenges. The troubled history of the region, combined with the dynamic regional secu- 
rity situation, render strong alliances and partnerships critical to our nation’s abil- 
ity to defend our interests. In the face of strategic changes and security threats, and 
lacking regional security institutions, the United States serves as the constant that 
provides presence, stability, and a framework for conflict avoidance and resolution. 
The United States has taken a vital role in Asia, as it has worldwide, in promoting 
international cooperation and the effectiveness of international rules and norms. 
This role is supported by America’s enduring military presence, which serves as a 
foundational and visible element of U.S. leadership and commitment in Asia. In 
South Korea, forward-deployed American forces stand together with our ROK ally 
and demonstrate unwavering resolve in the face of the growing North Korean asym- 
metric threat. 

A. CHINA, RUSSIA, AND JAPAN 

China is continuing on a comprehensive military modernization program, at times 
acting assertively to press its interests in the region. China remains North Korea’s 
most significant supporter, even though the relationship has been strained since 
Kim Jong-un assumed control of North Korea. Russia has increased its focus on the 
region, including military presence and engagement, in a reassertion of its strategic 
interests. Meanwhile, Japan is adapting its strategy to allow it to exercise collective 
self-defense. This change constitutes a natural evolution in Japan’s defense policy, 
and its alliance with the U.S. should reassure the region that by accepting increased 
defense responsibilities it will contribute to regional and global security and enable 
a more effective defense of the Korean Peninsula. 
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B. NORTH KOREA 

An unpredictable North Korea remains a significant threat to American interests, 
the security and prosperity of South Korea, and the stability of the international 
community. North Korea is willing to use coercion, continue development of nuclear 
weapons technology and long-range ballistic missile programs, engage in prolifera- 
tion of arms, missiles and related materiel and technologies, and conduct cyber at- 
tacks, all while continuing to deny its citizens the most basic human rights. Due 
to the strength of the U.S.-ROK Alliance, North Korea lacks the ability to unify the 
Korean Peninsula by force with its large but aging conventional military. Recog- 
nizing this. North Korea has opted for an asymmetric strategy capable of little to 
no notice provocations and limited attacks. North Korea’s strategy is designed to en- 
sure the survival of the Kim regime, with options to disrupt peninsular, regional, 
or global security. To achieve this, Kim Jong-un must maintain internal security 
and a strong military deterrent. North Korea’s nuclear program serves both objec- 
tives by enhancing domestic regime legitimacy and threatening neighbors and the 
United States. 

What’s Changed Since Last Year? North Korea has placed significant empha- 
sis and resources into its asymmetric capabilities, especially its missiles and cyber 
threats. In 2014, North Korea conducted a series of long-range artillery, rocket, and 
ballistic missile tests with very little to no notice. During the summer training pe- 
riod, North Korea military units conducted more realistic training and increased ac- 
tivities along the Demilitarized Zone and in the North West Islands region. The 
North West Islands region — where North and South Korea actively monitor fishing 
vessels operated by both countries and by China — remains the primary hotspot on 
the Korean Peninsula. In November, North Korea sought to intimidate and pressure 
the U.S. media and entertainment industries by projecting its cyber capabilities 
against Sony Pictures. This was a significant action that demonstrated North Ko- 
rea’s willingness to use cyber-attacks in defiance of international norms. 

Provocation and Engagement. North Korea’s strategy involves combining prov- 
ocation and engagement in what is often characterized as coercive diplomacy to pur- 
sue objectives that enhance regime survivability. This includes initiatives to compel 
international acceptance of its nuclear iprogram, play regional actors, including the 
U.S., against one another, and split alliances, particularly the ROK-U.S. Alliance. 
North Korea recognizes the strength of the ROK-U.S. Alliance as its greatest 
threat, so it tries to fracture the Alliance in order to deal with each nation sepa- 
rately on its terms. The North Korean People’s Army (KPA) retains the capability 
to inflict heavy costs on South Korea. However, KPA senior leaders likely under- 
stand it is not capable of defeating the Alliance, despite its propaganda to the con- 
trary. North Korea’s asymmetric strategy and capabilities enable limited objective 
military actions, which have the risk of miscalculation and escalation. 

Asymmetric Capabilities. North Korea has conducted three nuclear tests — in 
2006, 2009, and 2013. It continues to prepare its test site and could conduct another 
test at any time. In recent years. North Korea has continued to develop its asym- 
metric capabilities including several hundred ballistic missiles, a sizeable long range 
artillery force, one of the world’s largest chemical weapons stockpiles, a biological 
weapons research program, the world’s largest special operations forces, and an ac- 
tive cyber warfare capability. These capabilities can be employed with minimal 
warning, and threaten South Korea and potentially the United States and Japan. 

Since assuming power three years ago, Kim Jong-un has taken a number of 
confrontational steps to solidify his control over the North Korean people, military, 
and political apparatus. The regime conducted a satellite launch in December 2012 
and conducted its third nuclear test in February 2013, in defiance of United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), and 2094 (2013). 
In 2014, North Korea continued to develop its ballistic missile program, conducting 
no-notice Scud and No Dong missile tests from several launch locations, all viola- 
tions of UN Security Council resolutions. 

These asymmetric capabilities, along with the fourth largest military in the world 
that is 70-75 percent forward deployed within 60 miles of the DMZ, challenges the 
Alliance to assess potential indications of a North Korean provocation or attack. 

What Are We Doing to Address the Threat? The Alliance is constantly using 
readiness, vigilance, and cooperation to counter the North Korean threat. All three 
Commands — United Nations Command, Combined Forces Command, and U.S. 
Forces Korea — in close coordination with the ROK military train and posture our 
forces and capabilities to deter and defend against North Korea. We continue to 
press ahead on tailored deterrence, counter-missile capabilities, improving plans, 
and adding rotational forces and Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 
(ISR). We have also taken steps to enhance the United Nations Command to in- 
crease multinational influence. A strong Alliance and ready military posture con- 
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tinue to provide the opportunity for further diplomatic, political, and economic en- 
gagements. The military dimension of national power is fully integrated into larger 
national efforts to address the North Korean threat, and more broadly to meet U.S. 
national security objectives in the region. 

C. REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

The ROK is a dynamic nation of 50 million people in a region critical to U.S. in- 
terests, as well as regional and global stability. The ROK’s success, the “Miracle on 
the Han River,” is truly remarkable considering that less than 60 years ago it was 
one of the poorest nations in the world. Emerging from the destruction of the Ko- 
rean War, the ROK is among the most vibrant democracies and economies in the 
world. The drive and spirit of the Korean people along with the security provided 
by our Alliance forces have helped the Korean people propel their country to become 
an increasingly important and prominent player in the international community and 
one of America’s closest allies. 

Politically and economically, the ROK provides an example for other nations seek- 
ing to improve the lives of their citizens. Today, South Korea boasts the world’s 12th 
largest economy. With world-class universities and research and development cen- 
ters, the ROK is also a leader in science and technology, with the world’s fastest 
average internet connection speed. As a nation with growing influence. South Korea 
is increasing its role in setting the international agenda, to include establishing a 
series of free trade agreements and hosting international defense talks. 

D. UNITED NATIONS COMMAND: THE INTERNATIONAL COALITION IN 
KOREA 

In response to North Korea’s invasion of South Korea in 1950, the United Nations 
Security Council (UNSC) called for members to provide military forces to South 
Korea under the leadership of the United States. The UNSC chartered the United 
Nations Command (UNO to repel the attack and restore peace and security. In 
1953, the UNC, North Korea, and China agreed to an Armistice to halt hostilities. 
Today, the 18 nation UNC remains an international coalition that maintains the Ar- 
mistice and contributes to deterrence. If hostilities resume, UNC provides a multi- 
national enabler to ensure broad international support to defend the ROK. 

The ROK-U.S. Combined Forces Command is the powerful warfighting command 
that deters North Korean aggression and leads U.S.-ROK forces in the defense of 
South Korea. CFC enables us to organize, plan, and exercise U.S. and ROK forces 
so that the Alliance is ready to “Fight Tonight.” 

U.S. Forces Korea, as a sub-unified command of U.S. Pacific Command, is respon- 
sible for organizing, training, and equipping U.S. forces on the Peninsula to be agile, 
adaptable, and ready to support CFC and UNC. 

4. ADVANCING SECURITY ON THE KOREAN PENINSULA: PRIORITIES FOR 2015 

In the context of the strategic environment I described above, I have four prior- 
ities for the Command: first, to sustain and strengthen the Alliance; second, to 
maintain the Armistice, while remaining ready to “Fight Tonight” to deter and de- 
feat aggression; third, to transform the Alliance; and, finally, to sustain the force 
and enhance the UNC/CFC/USFK Team. I would like to describe the progress we’ve 
made over the last year on each of these priorities, and then conclude by looking 
ahead to how we will continue to build on these successes. 

A. Sustain and Strengthen the Alliance 

Our national leaders have established the ROK-U.S. Alliance as the linchpin of 
our common defense of South Korea. Our efforts on this priority have borne much 
fruit in this last year. We are increasing activities and communications, so that we 
keep the Alliance at the center of the Command’s actions. By putting the Alliance 
first, we will be better able to address Alliance issues to find Alliance solutions. 

Strong Relationships. The U.S.-ROK Alliance is based on common values and 
interests, as well as strong relationships. Taken together with the national security 
strategies of both of our nations, presidential statements, and legislation, the U.S. 
is set to continue to be an indispensable strategic partner to the ROK, and the ROK 
is well poised to be an enduring and increasingly important ally to the U.S. We have 
shared an uncommon level of trust that has been central to the defense of South 
Korea, and key to addressing the regional and global implications of North Korea’s 
disruptive behavior. But the Alliance is about much more than North Korea. To- 
gether we are working to address a broad range of security challenges, and to also 
create new opportunities, mechanisms, and initiatives for an enduring peace, sta- 
bility, and prosperity. Going forward together, we are poised for a shared future of 
growth and prosperity. 
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ROK National Security Strategy. The ROK recently promulgated a new na- 
tional security strategy titled “A New Era of Hope.” The strategy seeks to build on 
the foundation provided by the ROK-U.S Alliance to pave the way toward peaceful 
unification and an enhanced international leadership role. The strategy provides a 
framework for making substantive civil and economic preparations for unification, 
but keeps in sharp focus the necessity of maintaining a robust defense posture and 
developing future-oriented capabilities. The strategy also looks outward in terms of 
enhancing the ROK’s relations with other nations and contributing to what the 
strategy calls “the co-prosperity of humankind.” 

Republic of Korea Military: A Formidable Force. The ROK military is a modern 
and capable force with superb leaders. Considering all that is at stake on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula, we are fortunate to have such a capable ally to tackle challenges 
and pursue common objectives. In line with the ROK military’s growing capabilities, 
it is proving to be an increasingly valuable partner that contributes to disaster re- 
lief, anti-piracy, and non-proliferation operations worldwide. Since South Korea 
joined the United Nations in September 1991, it has deployed 40,000 troops all 
around the world in peacekeeping and assistance missions. In 2014, the ROK mili- 
tary deployed to more than 15 countries in various operations, including an Ehola 
relief team to West Africa. 

• Military Strategy. The ROK military strategy continues to call for a rapid and 
firm response to North Korean provocations, believing such a response is essen- 
tial to deterrence and self-defense. As I testified last year, I remain concerned 
about the potential for miscalculation and escalation, so an Alliance response 
based on timely consultation is the best way to maintain the Armistice and sta- 
bility. 

• Manning and Budget. The South Korean military has an active duty force of 
639,000 personnel and 2.9 million reservists. South Korea plans to offset a force 
reduction to 617,000 in the 2020s with better and more high-tech capabilities. 
In December, the ROK Ministry of National Defense submitted a budget of 
$37.09 billion, a 4.9 percent increase from last year and representing about 2.5 
percent of its GDP. 

• Capabilities and Force Improvement. South Korea continues to prioritize capa- 
bilities and training based on the North Korean threat, but it is also considering 
other factors such as the defense of sea lines of communication and maritime 
exclusive economic zones, and building its domestic defense industries. 

B. Maintain the Armistice. Be Ready To ‘Fight Tonight” To Deter and Defeat Aggres- 
sion 

To advance this priority, we must expedite the completion of our plans, enhance 
BMD posture, and maximize training and exercise opportunities. In order to do 
those things, we have to provide the combined and joint force in Korea with the best 
capabilities the Alliance can muster. 

U.S. Rotational Forces: Delivering Better Capabilities in Korea. Rotational 
assets are modular, multi-functional, and operational across the full range of mili- 
tary operations. They enhance our ability to sustain a diverse mix of rapidly 
deployable capabilities and adapt to a broader range of requirements to defend the 
Republic of Korea. 

The movement of U.S. Air Force fighters into the Pacific has been a routine and 
integral part of U.S. Pacific Command’s combat capable air forces and regional force 
posture since March 2004, as has the forward stationing of Air Force bomber assets 
in the Pacific under the Continuous Bomber Presence initiative. These have main- 
tained a prudent deterrent against threats to regional security and stability. 

Eighth Army was among the first units to receive an Attack Reconnaissance 
Squadron in October 2013, and it will continue to support routine rotational deploy- 
ments as part of the U.S. rebalancing efforts in the Asia-Pacific region. The decision 
to rotate units to South Korea represents the Army’s commitment to provide mis- 
sion-ready and culturally attuned capabilities to the region. The rotational deploy- 
ments to Eighth Army also expose more Army units to the Korean Peninsula, while 
providing the Alliance with an improved ability to conduct bilateral exercises and 
improve readiness. These rotations have already achieved results. The 4-6th Attack 
Reconnaissance Squadron, 16th Combat Aviation Brigade, rotated to Korea from 
Joint Base Lewis-McChord, WA (October 2013 to June 2014). In nine months, they 
increased their combat readiness by exercising close combat attack, reconnaissance, 
and security operations as air and ground forces worked together in a combined 
arms live-fire environment. 

The first brigade-sized unit to support Eighth Army will arrive in June 2015 when 
the 2nd Armored Brigade Combat Team (ABCT), 1st Cavalry Division from Fort 
Hood, TX arrives to replace the 1st ABCT, 2nd Infantry Division. This brigade is 
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scheduled to inactivate in July after 50 years of proud service on the Korean Penin- 
sula. 

Missile Defense: Countering Growing North Korean Capabilities. The 

ROK-U.S. Alliance endeavors to strengthen our ability to counter North Korea’s 
growing ballistic missile threat. At the October 2014 Security Consultative Meeting 
(SCM), the ROK Minister of National Defense and U.S. Secretary of Defense en- 
dorsed “Concepts and Principles for Comprehensive Alliance Counter-Missile Oper- 
ations” or the “4D Strategy.” This strategy will posture the Alliance to detect, de- 
fend, disrupt, and destroy North Korean ballistic missile threats. This will not only 
improve Alliance defenses, it will bolster efforts to deter North Korean WMD and 
missile use. Further, it will guide operational decision-making, planning, exercises, 
capability development, and acquisitions. The capabilities include the ROK’s “Kill 
Chain” and Korean Air and Missile Defense System (KAMD), as well as U.S. capa- 
bilities on and off Peninsula. The Alliance continues to pursue upgrades and im- 
provements to existing ballistic missile defense capability to include increasing 
interoperability in systems and procedures. 

Tailored Deterrence: Influencing North Korean Decision-Making. The bi- 
lateral Tailored Deterrence Strategy (TDS) was created in 2013 to outline a range 
of Alliance options to influence the North Korean regime’s decision making. The 
strategy focuses on options that raise the cost of North Korean WMD or ballistic 
missile use; deny the benefits of their use; and encourage restraint from using WMD 
or ballistic missiles. The strategy provides bilaterally agreed upon concepts and 
principles for deterring North Korean WMD use and countering North Korean coer- 
cion. 

Exercises: Enhancing Readiness. Exercising our combined and multinational 
force is an important component of readiness and is fundamental to sustaining and 
strengthening the Alliance. Combined Forces Command and ROK Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS) conduct three annual joint and combined exercises: KEY RESOLVE 
(KR), FOAL EAGLE (FE), and ULCHI FREEDOM GUARDIAN (UFG). KR and 
UFG are computer-simulated, theater-level command post exercises that ensure our 
readiness to respond to provocations, attacks, and instability. UNC routinely invites 
participation from its 18 Sending States to strengthen Coalition interoperability, 
while observers from the Swedish and Swiss Delegations of the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission promote an independent and internationally credible assess- 
ment of the defensive nature of these exercises. 

C. Transform the Alliance 

To achieve transformation, we must synchronize, transform, and re-station the 
force. We also need to advance theater C4I and cyber capabilities. 

Conditions-based Wartime Operational Control Transition. At the 2014 
SCM, in light of the evolving security environment in the region including the en- 
during North Korean nuclear and missile threat, the ROK Minister of National De- 
fense and U.S. Secretary of Defense agreed to implement a conditions-based ap- 
proach to the transition of wartime operational control (OPCON) from the U.S. -led 
Combined Forces Command (CFC) to a new ROK-led combined defense command. 
This will ensure our combined defense remains strong while the ROK develops or 
acquires the critical military capabilities necessary to assume the lead in its de- 
fense. 

As a result of this decision, CFC will retain its wartime leadership until the Alli- 
ance agrees conditions are met and are conducive for a stable OPCON transition. 
We will continue to refine our strategy to create adaptive, agile plans and field com- 
bined forces that deter and defeat an enemy’s provocations, deter aggression, and 
if deterrence fails, to fight and win. 

Additionally, the CFC headquarters will temporarily remain in its current loca- 
tion in Yongsan and maintain the personnel and infrastructure required to com- 
mand and control the combined force until OPCON transition occurs. Similarly, 
USFK will keep the U.S. 210th Field Artillery Brigade north of the Han River until 
the ROK fields a comparable capability. 

U.S. Force Relocation: Posturing to Enhance Readiness. To posture forces 
in support of U.S. and ROK national interests, both governments agreed to consoli- 
date USFK into two enduring hubs south of Seoul near the cities of Pyeongtaek and 
Daegu. USFK will enhance readiness, improve efficiencies, and further augment Al- 
liance capabilities through two major plans: the Yongsan Relocation Plan (YRP) and 
the Land Partnership Plan (LPP). 

YRP is funded by the ROK government to relocate USFK and UNC from Seoul 
to U.S. Army Garrison-Humphreys (USAG-H) in Pyeongtaek. LPP consolidates 
forces from north of Seoul to USAG-H south of Seoul, while still providing access 
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to northern training areas and ranges. The majority of relocations involves U.S. 
Army units and supports the Army’s Force Generation rotational plan. 

The YRP/LPP’s $10.7B transformation program, which includes over 600 facilities, 
is well underway with over $1B in construction. The construction at USAG-H has 
tripled the garrison size. Key construction projects include unit headquarters, motor 
pools, barracks, family housing, medical facilities, communication centers, a “Mid- 
town Community” complex, schools, installation service facilities, and underground 
utilities systems. In 2013 and 2014, ROK and U.S. funded projects completed an ele- 
mentary school, a high school, family housing towers, a child development center, 
the waste water treatment plant, an airfield operations building, and supporting 
land fill for garrison expansion. In these efforts, we are particularly attentive to 
housing needs — to meet our goal of 40 percent command-sponsored families living 
on post, so we can maintain readiness and ensure quality of life. 

Along with Eighth Army, the Marine Corps Forces Korea (MARFORK) head- 
quarters located in Yongsan will relocate to USAG-H. Commander, U.S. Naval 
Forces Korea (CNFK) will relocate its headquarters to co-locate with the ROK Fleet 
Headquarters at Busan in 2015. This will strengthen day-to-day cooperation in the 
combined naval component, while leveraging the capabilities of nearby Commander 
Fleet Activities Chinhae, the only U.S. Navy base on the Asian mainland. 

For Seventh Air Force at Osan Air Base, USFK will return real estate hosting 
dilapidated munitions storage areas to the ROK, and in turn the ROK will grant 
a larger parcel of land to construct new storage facilities which will enhance safety. 
Also, while not a YRP/LPP initiative, planning has advanced for a new Combined 
Air and Space Operations Center at Osan, to be funded in large part with host-na- 
tion funds, which will ensure a survivable, capable command and control capability 
for Airpower. 

D. Sustain the Force and Enhance the UNO I CFC I USFK Team 

To sustain U.S. forces in Korea, we will continue to focus on proper command cli- 
mates, enforcement of discipline, and comprehensive fitness and wellness. Particu- 
larly in the areas of preventing crime, sexual harassment, and sexual assault, we 
have been taking proactive steps that have led to a downward trend in incidents. 
To prevent sexual harassment and sexual assault, the Command Sergeant Major 
and I conduct regular sensing sessions that provide insights on what leaders need 
to be more aware of for effective prevention strategies. We are committed to this 
priority, so we can build trust and readiness to prevail in armistice and the crucible 
of war. 

To enhance the international team in Korea, we have also made important 
progress. We are expanding UNC participation in exercises. For example, participa- 
tion during the annual exercise ULCHI FREEDOM GUARDIAN increased from 
three countries and seven officers in 2009 to seven countries and 153 officers in 
2014. Multinational officers also play a critical role on the UNC staff, to include 
shaping UNC strategy, strategic communication, and other critical functions. This 
increasingly impactful and visible multinational presence is a clear message from 
the international community of continued international support for the defense of 
South Korea and for stability in the region. 

6. WHAT WE MUST ACHIEVE 

With the progress I have described, there is still much work to do. I am proud 
to testify that, as a result of the progress we have achieved on the Command’s four 
priorities, our defense is capable and better prepared to respond effectively to any 
provocation, instability, or aggression. 

Our top concern is that we could have very little warning of a North Korean 
asymmetric provocation, which could start a cycle of action and counter-action, lead- 
ing to unintended escalation. This underscores the need for the Alliance to maintain 
a high level of readiness and vigilance, and to do so together. 

Critical Capabilities. During the recent SCM, our national leaders reaffirmed 
their commitment to strengthening the combined defense of South Korea. They also 
confirmed several critical capabilities the Alliance must improve to ensure continued 
readiness to respond. These are: 

• Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance, or ISR. 

• Command, Control, Communications, Computers, and Intelligence, or C4I. 

• Ballistic Missile Defense, or BMD. 

• Critical Munitions. 

We must continue to pursue ISR capabilities. The Alliance’s ability to distinguish 
the indications and warnings associated with an impending North Korean asym- 
metric or conventional attack directly impacts the Alliance’s decision space. Invest- 
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ments here can mitigate the risk of miscalculation and escalation by providing a 
more accurate and timely picture of North Korean actions. 

During this past year, South Korea began to invest in new tactical equipment that 
will comprise a reliable C4I architecture. We must maintain this momentum in im- 
proving C4I capabilities and interoperability, so we can communicate from tactical 
to strategic levels and between units in the field. 

Due to the nature of the evolving threat, particularly ballistic missiles, it is crit- 
ical for the Alliance to build a layered and interoperable BMD capability. Each na- 
tion has unique contributions to make to missile defense. While the U.S. has an ex- 
isting layered BMD capability, the ROK is moving forward in the development of 
its KAMD and “Kill Chain.” It is essential that we work together to ensure inter- 
operability of Alliance BMD capabilities. 

In the early phases of hostilities, we will rely on a rapid flow of ready forces into 
the ROK. During this time, we will rely on U.S. and ROK Air Forces to establish 
air superiority to defeat North Korean threats which could inflict great damage on 
Seoul. In order to ensure maximum Alliance capability and interoperability, we will 
also work closely with the Republic of Korea to ensure it procures the appropriate 
types and numbers of critical munitions for the early phases of hostilities. 

Force Relocation Plans. We will continue executing the Yongsan Relocation 
Plan and the Land Partnership Plan, and as required, we will work together to re- 
fine relocation plans to support the conditions-based OPCON transition. 

Operational Plans. Finally, with CFC retaining its wartime leadership role, we 
will expedite updating our operational plans. Executable plans will ensure an effec- 
tive Alliance response to a crisis. 


6. CLOSING 

2014 was a positive year for the ROK-U.S. Alliance in many respects, even in the 
face of unpredictable North Korean asymmetric actions. We have been fortunate and 
thankful for the strong support of all our partners and the priority of resources that 
allow us to carry out what our Alliance demands of the Command. In 2015, I am 
looking forward to working with senior U.S. and ROK civilian and military leaders. 
Ambassador Mark Lippert, ADM Locklear, and the new PACOM Commander as we 
maintain stability in Korea and the region. The men and women of this multi- 
national, combined, and joint warfighting Command are very thankful for the sup- 
port from this Committee and the American people which is so crucial in maintain- 
ing our readiness against the North Korean threat. We will never lose sight of the 
fact that we are at “Ereedom’s Erontier” defending one of our most important allies 
and vital American interests. Thank you, and I look forward to our discussion. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you very much. 

General, I mentioned in my remarks, Admiral Gortney said that 
North Korea has an operational road-mobile missile that could 
carry nuclear weapons to the United States. Do you agree with 
that assessment? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I believe that they’ve had the 
time and the capability to miniaturize a nuclear warhead. They’ve 
stated that they have an intercontinental ballistic missile that has 
nuclear capability. They’ve paraded it. And I think, as a com- 
mander, we must assume that they have that capability. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral? 

Admiral Locklear. I would agree with that assessment. I mean, 
we haven’t seen them effectively test it. But, we — you know, as 
commanders, all the indications are that we have to be prepared 
to defend the homeland from it. And we’re taking actions to do 
that. 

Chairman McCain. And those actions are? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, first, we work very — in PACOM, we 
work very closely with NORTHCOM [U.S. Northern Command] to 
ensure that the defensive capabilities of our ballistic missiles sys- 
tems are optimized. Forces forward in the theater that I and Gen- 
eral Scaparrotti have command of are integral to that. Our ability 
to — in the region, to partner with our Japanese allies and our 
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South Korean allies to bring the BMD [ballistic missile defense] ca- 
pabilities to bear has been productive. In addition, we’ve been in 
discussions about potential deployment of an additional THAAD 
battery, not — ^beyond the one that’s in Guam, but on the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Chairman McCain. General, this is rather disturbing, particu- 
larly given the unpredictability of this overweight young man in 

North Korea. Is that 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, that’s 

Chairman McCain. Is that a disturbing factor? 

General Scaparrotti. That’s a disturbing factor, sir. And I 
think — you know, I believe that Kim Jung-Un is unpredictable. He 
has a mind that he can intimidate. He does that with provocations. 
He’s committed provocations this year. So, I think it’s a great con- 
cern, given the leadership there, as well. 

Chairman McCain. Let’s talk about China and the reclamation. 
Admiral, we, from time to time, put a picture up of the areas that 
are reclaimed by China out in the East China Sea — or South China 
Sea. And the problem is, our pictures don’t keep up with their ac- 
tivities. Is it — it’s my information that they have now, in the last 
year, filled in some 600 acres of land and are constructing runways 
and possibly artillery and missile defense systems. 

The Congressional Research Service, on April 6th, issued a re- 
port on this issue, and I quote their report, saying “The publicly 
visible current U.S. strategy for dissuading China from continuing 
its land reclamation activities appears to focus primarily on having 
U.S. officials make statements expressing the U.S. view that China 
should stop these activities, on the grounds that they are desta- 
bilizing and inconsistent with commitments China has made under 
the nonbinding 2002 DOC [Declaration on the Conduct of the Par- 
ties in the South China Sea].” 

Do you know anything else about our strategy concerning China’s 
continued expanding and filling in these areas, which are inter- 
national waters? And how great a threat do you — does that appear 
to you. Admiral, as far as long-term threat to our commitment to 
freedom of the seas? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Well, the overall U.S. strategy, I think, is well — goes well beyond 
the military component of what I deal with each day. And so, I only 
make recommendations on the military side. So, I’d refer the policy 

decisions about 

Chairman McCain. And your 

Admiral Locklear. — how we deal with 

Chairman McCain. And your recommendations are? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, in general, where you find that the 
United States has a clear policy on how it feels about something, 
military solutions or diplomatic solutions become easier for that. 
The policy we have in the South China Sea, as I understand it 
today, as is, we take — globally, on territorial disputes — is that we 
don’t take sides in those territorial disputes, that there’s — but that 
we do want them worked out in peaceful, non-coercive ways in 

legal matters. And that’s been expressed 

Chairman McCain. — those actions 

Admiral Locklear. — to all the countries in the region. 
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Chairman McCain. — could, over time, impede our ability to navi- 
gate through those areas 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. Well, I think that, given the fact 
that the — my view — of all the claimants in the South China Sea — 
and some of them — well, they all own some of these land features 
and have different postures and different 

Chairman McCain. I mean, we don’t fill in areas of some 600 
acres, either. 

Admiral Locklear. No, sir. No, they don’t. And so, my assess- 
ment is that all the claimants, except for China, are just kind of 
doing what they agreed to in 2002, is, they’re just maintaining 
them in — as — while the legal processes would work out. The Chi- 
nese, however, are doing much different than that. They’re — obvi- 
ously, as you’ve stated, it’s been aggressive. I think it’s been — how 
fast they’ve been able to do it has been actually astonishing. 
They’re building a network of outposts to enforce control over most 
of the South China Sea. The Southeast Asian nations are increas- 
ingly worried that PRC’s [People’s Republic of China] new capabili- 
ties will allow China to take de facto control of the surrounding 
waters, you know, places like Fiery Cross Reef, where they’re put- 
ting in a runway. I mean, just in the last 10 months, it went from 
a barely noticeable feature to now having a deepwater port on it 
and a potential runway. This will allow the PRC to — number one, 
to improve their ability to put their maritime security force down 
there, which is the equivalent to a coast guard or a fisheries patrol, 
which, to give you a magnitude of the size of the PRC’s capabilities, 
if you take all the Southeast-Asian countries’ coast guards and put 
them together, it’s still a smaller number than what China has 
been able to produce. I have also observed that they’ve taken what 
would have been considered, a couple of years ago, gray-hulled war- 
ships and painted them white and turned them into maritime secu- 
rity craft. So, it has been astonishing. 

And to get — we — you know, we portray this — I think, try to, to 
the PRC, to China, and their response is generally, “Well, this is 
our sovereign territory,” and, “Stay out of our business,” which is 
for them to enforce their “nine dash line” claim. 

So, the implications are, if this activity continues at pace, is that 
it really would give them de facto control, I think, in peacetime, of 
much of the world’s most important waterways, of where much of 
the world’s economic energy is created. It would — if they desired, 
it would, in the future, them the opportunity to have outposts to 
put long-range detection radars in there, to place — put more war- 
ships. They could put warplanes to enforce potential, down the 
road, air defense zones. So, those are the kind of scenarios we have 
to think about. And it certainly complicates the security environ- 
ment. 

So far, the ASEAN [Association of Southeast Asian Nations] na- 
tions, who have tried to work with China on this to develop a code 
of conduct, in my view has been — not produced very much at all. 
In fact, you know, the ASEAN is an effective diplomatic organiza- 
tion, but it’s not designed to handle these security issues that pop 
up. 

So, I think we’ve got to watch this situation very carefully. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Reed. 
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Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And, General Scaparrotti, we have a — very complicated relations 
with the Chinese, and it’s particularly in the context of North 
Korea. To what degree do you have, sort of, the — a contingency 
plan to communicate with them if there is a provocation — a serious 
provocation by the North Koreans that would introduce the idea of 
using, you know, force? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

Well, you know, as we — even in our exercises, one of the first pri- 
orities is communications with China if there’s conflict on the Pe- 
ninsula. And so, we exercise that in communications even in our 
exercises. And, of course, it’s very important for us to understand 
that and ensure that they understand our intent. 

Senator Reed. Now, that’s one side of the equation. The other 
side of the equation is, to the extent that they’re facilitating some 
of these activities by the North Koreans, particularly cyber, do you 
have any sort of sense of that degree of facilitation? And the gen- 
eral question is — ^you know, they have to appreciate the instability 
of this regime, the irrationality of the regime. They like the buffer 
between South Korea. They like it because they’re affecting our be- 
havior and disturbing us. But, they have to, I hope, realize there’s 
the danger of, you know, looking the other way. Is that — 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

I’d — and I think they do. My sense is — in those who had con- 
versations with them — I haven’t talked to their military directly — 
but, that they also are concerned and have some frustrations with 
the Kim regime. 

I — in terms of cyber, you specifically asked that question. You 
know, we know that North Korea has — some of their cyber activi- 
ties take place in China. But, I don’t know, and I haven’t seen in- 
telligence that would lead me to believe, that they’ve had a direct 
relationship with North Korea in their cyber development. 

Senator Reed. And just, finally — and then this spans not just the 
military capacity, but diplomatic capacity — are there efforts to try 
to move the Chinese government to be more proactive, in terms of 
with financial pressures, with diplomatic pressures, to at least 
demonstrate to the North Korean regime that, you know, they’re — 
they can’t do these things? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, there has been. 

Senator Reed. Yeah. 

Admiral Locklear, you’ve described a situation in the South Pa- 
cific and the Southeast Pacific as one where China is exerting 
itself The witnesses in the last panel suggested that, in terms of 
the North Pacific — Korea, Japan, et cetera — we’re fairly well posi- 
tioned against potential operational threats. But, it’s not the case 
in the Southern Pacific and the Southeast Pacific. Is that fair? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. It’s a large region. You know, as 
we’ve talked about, the beginning of the whole rebalance discussion 
was trying to move ourselves from what had been a post-Cold-War 
to kind of a location in Northeast Asia, and to bring that to be 
more relevant to the security challenges throughout the region. 

So, a number of initiatives. One is that we, with our Filipino al- 
lies, have reinvigorated that alliance and are looking at the capa- 
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bilities to help them improve their minimum defense, but also to 
improve access to the region to ensure better security. 

We’ve opened partnerships with nations in Southeast Asia that 
we probably wouldn’t have considered possible in the last couple of 
decades — Vietnam, Malaysia, Indonesia — countries that have be- 
come increasingly important to the security of the region and to the 
global security environment. 

Senator Reed. As the Chinese are creating these artificial is- 
lands in the Pacific, there are a lot of, you know, real geographic 
islands that our allies control. Are we thinking about, in conjunc- 
tion with our allies, positioning forces forward — in effect, using the 
islands as sort of a way to deny, you know, ocean to the Chinese, 
they appear trying to do to us? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I wouldn’t go into specifics of where we 
would — where our planning would take us, in this forum, sir. But, 
I would say that, first, we’re doing is, we’re ensuring that the five 
alliances that we have there are set right for the security that 
we’re going to — the security environment we’re going to see our- 
selves in in this century. And we’re encouraging — and, to their 
credit, most of them are spending money, and spending money on 
defense assets, and are — and they want the things that allow them 
to be able to be complementary to us. So, we’re — we are working 
hard in that area. 

Senator Reed. A final question. Admiral Locklear. Admiral 
Roughead was here on Tuesday and indicated that the — one of the 
clear advantages we have is our submarine fleet in the Pacific. In 
fact, he recommended doubling the number of deployed sub- 
marines. Is that your view also, in terms of a — particularly with 
their aerial denial, their surface capabilities — is that your view 
also? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. Well, I’ve said to this forum before, 
we have the best submarines in the world. We continue, I think, 
to outpace the rest of the world in that capability. In my AOR [area 
of responsibility], they are essential to any operations that I have, 
both in peacetime and in crisis and contingency. I have concern 
about the size of the submarine force as we go into this — middle 
of this century, and our — and its ability for it to remain relevant, 
globally. Plus, we’re going to have to figure out this replacement 
of our strategic nuclear submarine force, which is the most surviv- 
able leg of our triad, and the importance of that as we see the mod- 
ernization of strategic nuclear capabilities in both countries like 
China and Russia. 

Senator Reed. Just, finally, the submarine appears to be the only 
weapon system that still can approach virtually to the shores of 
China and deliver, if necessary, weapons. Is that true? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, sir, I wouldn’t say it’s the only system. 

Senator Reed. Okay. That — that’s more encouraging. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all. Admiral Locklear, let me thank you again for the 
hospitality you accorded us and our whole group when we were in 
Hawaii and we laid the wreath on the memorial of the USS Okla- 
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homa. And that was — you went out of your — beyond your call of 
duty. 

On that same trip, we went to South Korea. At that time, I re- 
call, in some of our meetings there, they were talking about the use 
of a — well, now, the — ^banning the use of the cluster munitions, 
which have been very effective. In fact, that’s probably the place 
where they were — because of the proximity between North Korea 
and South Korea — where they were most effectively used at that 
time. Now we have a policy, which is a self-imposed policy — I’m not 
criticizing it, and I know the reasons for it — but, we’re being forced 
to discontinue that. And I’d like to ask you, what are we doing, in 
the place, to perform those functions, those missions that we were 
depending upon the clusters? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. As you know, the cluster muni- 
tions, as you indicated, very important to our plans in — particu- 
larly on the Peninsula, if there were a crisis. There is presently 
work underway to replace our present munitions with those that 
will provide the same effects, but with less — you know, meeting the 
requirements of the treaty. In essence, less than 1 percent dud 
rate. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah, you talked about the — you’ve both talked 
about the increase in the casualties as a result of some of the lack 
of abilities to use some of the equipment we’ve used in the past. 
Is this something that could expose more risk and more casualties 
by not having this capability and not replacing it with something 
as effective? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, absolutely. It’s a critical compo- 
nent of our planning on the Peninsula. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

Let me — I know that both of you agree with this statement that 
was made by James Clapper, so we don’t need to rehash all that, 
but when he said, “Looking back over by now more than a half cen- 
tury of intelligence, we’ve not experienced a time when we’ve been 
beset by more crises and threats around the globe.” I think both 
of you agree with that. You’ve stated that in the past. 

I’d like to get, in kind of the remainder of the time. Admiral 
Locklear, talking about the submarines thing. Senator Rounds and 

I were on the USS Carl Vinson last week. And, without having any 
details in this setting, it was — they were very busy. We’re now 
down to 10 submarines. Admiral Roughead said, on Friday, that 
we’re going to have to be moving one — or we should move one of 
those into the Pacific. 

Now, my question would be — and. Admiral Locklear, I think it 
was a year ago, before HASC [the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee], you were quite outspoken in the fact that we should have 

II carriers to carry out the mission. Will you still — do you still feel 
that way? 

Admiral Locklear. I do. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Inhofe. You’d like to get back to that, wouldn’t you? 

Admiral Locklear. I’d like to get back to it. I mean, we’ve — I 
think the Navy is undergoing a bathtub — I call it a “bathtub of 
readiness” now, because we delayed — through the war years, we 
delayed readiness — maintenance on these nuclear aircraft carriers. 
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So, on one hand, they are magnificent machines; on the other hand, 
you have to take care of them correctly to make sure they’re 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. 

Admiral Locklear. — safe. And so, we’ll be enduring that, I 
think, for the next 5 to 6 years before we get back to where — the 
level we need to be, I think, for kind of day-to-day operations in 
my AOR. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, of course, maintenance and modernization 
are the first two things to go when you’re faced with what we’ve 
been faced with. And I — in the event that you do move one into the 
Asia-Pacific area, where would it come from? What kind of a vacu- 
um would be left behind in other AORs? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I think that decision would have to be 
made at the Secretary of Defense level. But, we have — ^you know, 
generally, we have 11 aircraft carriers, and, out of that 11, we — 
they generate a global presence of some number, kind of, for day- 
to-day operations, and another level that would be able to surge in 
times of crisis or in times of conflict. I think that aircraft carriers 
are probably best suited for the types of missions that we do in the 
Asia-Pacific today. And where it would come from, I can’t say, but 
my guess is, it would probably come out of the Middle East, given 
that that’s been the primary demand signal for a carrier presence 
in the last decade and a half. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, when Senator Reed’s — in your final re- 
sponse to his last question, I — it came to my mind that — the carrier 
capability. 

Well, that’s very helpful. And I — but. I’d like to have, for the 
record, something in a little bit more detail, because some of us are 
not as familiar as we should be with that capability. In fact. I’m 
going down to Norfolk this weekend to try to become a little bit 
more informed on this. So, if you could, for the record, try to come 
out with where we might have the capacity of where we could af- 
ford to move something into the Pacific, and then how busy every- 
body is at the present time, it would be helpful. 

Admiral Locklear. All right, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Navy Carrier requirement is 11 CVN. Both the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Commander, U.S. Pacific Command support this. Additionally, 11 CVNs are re- 
flected in the Department of the Navy (DON) Five-Year Shipbuilding Plan for Fiscal 
Year 2016 to Fiscal Year 2020. Currently, Navy has 10 CVN and will achieve an 
inventory of 11 when USS GERALD R fOrD delivers to the Fleet in Fiscal Year 
2016. 

The CVN is the centerpiece of a Carrier Strike Group and its employability is lim- 
ited due to Navy Title 10 responsibility to man, train, maintain, and equip the CVN 
force. With the current inventory limitation of 10 CVNs, notional distribution is as 
follows: 

• 1 CVN in Refueling and Complex Overhaul (RCOH) 

• 1 CVN in pre-refueling or post-refueling 

• 2 CVN (1 West Coast, 1 East Coast) in Ship Maintenance (Planned Incremental 
Availability (PIA) or Docking Planned Incremental Availability (DPIA)) 

• 4 CVN (2 West Coast, 2 East Coast) in Basic or Integrated Training or 
Sustainment 

• 1 CVN Forward Deployed Naval Force (FDNF) (cycle of four months in mainte- 
nance and eight months operational) 

• 1 CVN “rotationally” deployed 

Navy organizes its primary combat units into a Carrier Strike Group to ensure 
it has the capabilities required to support the Combatant Commander throughout 
the range of military operations. Combatant Commander demand for Carrier Strike 
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Groups always exceeds Carrier Strike Group operationally availability. The Joint 
Staff is responsible to allocate the limited number of Carrier Strike Groups to Com- 
batant Commanders to best meet global security requirements. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Hirono. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank hoth of you gentlemen for your service, and, of 
course, the service of the men and women who serve under your 
commands. 

And, Admiral Locklear, my very hest to you in your future en- 
deavors. Thank you very much for being PACOM Commander. 

Admiral Locklear, I know that Secretary of Defense Ash Carter 
spent, as I understand it, a day with you. And so, are — were the 
discussions that you had with him reflective of the priorities as 
you’ve laid out in your testimony today? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Hirono. You did mention that, with everything that is 
going on in South and East China Seas, and the provocation of 
North Korea, that we do need to strengthen our alliances with our 
partners and also establish new relationships. And, in this regard, 
despite historical differences, last December the United States, 
South Korea, and Japan signed an information-sharing arrange- 
ment in what appears to have been a first step in what Deputy 
Secretary of State Tony Blinken calls, and I quote, “a profoundly 
positive trajectory.” Admiral, please discuss the relationships be- 
tween South Korea and Japan, and the challenges we face in fur- 
thering a trilateral U.S./Japan/South Korea alliance. 

Admiral Locklear. The challenges we face, from my perspective, 
are primarily political and social challenges. On the military side, 
the militaries, if allowed, are able to work together for — I think, for 
the common good of the security in Northeast Asia, in particular. 
The impediments — what’s happened thus far is, because of the po- 
litical pressure to not have true information-sharing agreements 
between Japan and Korea, limit our ability to allowed us to bring 
together, in a trilateral way that optimizes the forces that they’ve 
invested in and we’ve invested in, and particularly in critical areas, 
such as ballistic missile defense, et cetera. So, I highly encourage 
both Korea and Japan to move forward, at the highest level of gov- 
ernments, with the types of agreements that allow us to optimize 
the military capability that this trilateral arrangement can bring. 

Senator Hirono. So, the information-sharing arrangement that 
was agreed to, you’re saying that that is not enough. It’s not what 
you would consider a true information-sharing arrangement. 

Admiral Locklear. Well, it is a good start. 

Senator Hirono. Again, to you. Admiral. Many countries within 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific region are increasing their defense capabili- 
ties. China is procuring submarines quickly. We’ve heard all of 
this. Japan, India, South Korea, Singapore, and Australia have 
been shoring up their military capabilities. Malaysia and Indonesia 
have a couple of more submarines. And Vietnam recently an- 
nounced the purchase of Russian-made submarines. How will the 
continued growth of the region’s submarine fleet impact the bal- 
ance of power within the South China Sea region? Does this cause 
us to adjust our strategies or basing decisions if growth continues 
on its current trajectory? 
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Admiral Locklear. Well, the Indo-Asia-Pacific region, or the 
PACOM region, is the most militarized part of the world. And it’s 
increasing in its militarization, because most of the countries there 
have the resources now, and the will and the desire, to grow their 
militaries. 

Those that have the military capability to actually operate a sub- 
marine force are pursuing that, because they understand the sym- 
metric advantages that it brings, they understand the ability for 
access and aerial-denial capabilities that submarines bring. And 
they also recognize the significant deterrent value that submarines 
bring. 

So, my numbers are — roughly are — there’s about 300 submarines 
in the world that aren’t U.S. submarines. Two hundred of them are 
in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. Now, some of those are owned by our part- 
ners and allies. But, many of them are not. And so, the increasing 
number of submarines that have increasing lethality, increasing 
quietening technology, certainly does change the dynamic of how 
we have to operate in that — in the area, and the type of tactics and 
procedures and operational concepts that we have to develop to en- 
sure we remain dominant. 

But, I look at it as like a fact of life. It’s going to happen. And 
we have to deal with it. 

Senator Hirono. So, in our dealing with it, though, especially 
with our partner — with our allies — does this require us to be very — 
much more collaborative and to share information so that we’re on 
the same page, so to speak, in that part of the world? 

Admiral Locklear. It does. It not only requires us to share, bi- 
laterally, more in a particularly difficult environment — undersea 
and maritime domain — but it also requires them to be able to share 
with their other neighbors that have that capacity, as well. And, 
as you know, in the Indo-Asia-Pacific, those multilateral organiza- 
tions don’t exist to facilitate that. So, we’re seeing the growth of 
that, but it’s a work in progress. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service. 

We have a memo, here, talking about noteworthy challenges in 
the Pacific area. And they list, of course. North Korea as the most 
dangerous and unpredictable challenge. And I’m sure both of you 
agree with that. But also, territorial disputes in the East and 
South China Seas; natural disasters, including weather and dis- 
ease; violent extremism; transnational crime; Russian intent and 
Chinese intent. 

Are there any of these, gentlemen, that would not involve a need 
to deliver our marines quickly and effectively through amphibious 
ships? 

Admiral? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I think, historically, the Marine Corps 
is a cornerstone of the force structure that we have in the Asia-Pa- 
cific. I mean, it’s uniquely suited for large archipelagos, large sea 
spaces. It uses the sea as a — as highways to move around on. And 
it’s — I can’t — of all the ones you listed there, I can’t think of one 
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that the Marine Corps does not play as a part of the joint force in 
a significant way. So, yes, they do play in all of those. 

The question of whether or not they have enough lift? The an- 
swer to that’s no. We don’t have enough lift. And I’ve said this be- 
fore, we’ve got to — not only is it our — the number of amphibious 
ships that we can build in our own shipyards, but we’ve got to look 
at connectors, we’ve got to look at the types of alternative plat- 
forms that allow us to operate in more unique 

Senator Wicker. Connectors. 

Admiral Locklear. — security environments. 

Senator Wicker. Connectors and alternatives. 

Admiral Locklear. Connectors and alternatives. I mean, connec- 
tors are like joint high-speed vessels that move marines and troops 
around faster. There’s — so, it — it also gets into the whole issue of. 
How do you — in huge crisis, in large crisis, what is your military 
sealift command? What is the condition 

Senator Wicker. Okay. 

Admiral Locklear. — of that? 

Senator Wicker. Well, I want the General to get a crack at this 
question, too. But, let’s talk about that. We understand that we 
have a requirement for 50 amphibious ships. Is that correct? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I don’t know that I would — I’ve heard 
the number 50. I think you’d have to go back to the Department 
of the Navy for them to calculate, globally, how many they need. 

But, we’ve had a greater pressure on our amphibious force, par- 
ticularly in — when we have operations in the Middle East that now 
require us to put marine units in position to be able to monitor 
things like embassy safety and for embassy extraction in the very 
hot spots. So, all that’s put a demand signal that’s pulled the am- 
phibious capability 

Senator Wicker. It’s a very real contingency that happens. 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wicker. Correct? Well, okay, the information I have is 
that we have a requirement for 50, and we only have 30 amphibs 
in our inventory. And, of those ships, approximately 15 to 20 are 
operationally available. Would you say that that is pretty close to 
being correct information. Admiral? Thirty in the inventory and 15 
to 20 operationally 

Admiral Locklear. Thirty is about my understanding of it. 

Senator Wicker. Okay. 

Admiral Locklear. And operation availability, depending on how 
they define it — I mean, my AOR, I have a amphibious readiness 
group that’s in — west of the Date Line all the time, that’s available 
on a much greater basis than that. But, globally, I would say that’s 
probably about right. 

Senator Wicker. General, let’s let you weigh in on this. And how 
would the effectiveness of our marines be diminished if there are 
insufficient amphibious ships to get them delivered effectively? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I would just say this, that they’re 
very important to me, on the Peninsula, for rapid response, and 
they’re a critical part of all of our plans. Operating on the Penin- 
sula, it’s the Marine Corps and their ability to be lifted quickly to 
different places. They provide me agility. It’s the quickest, you 
know, kind of the most succinct way to put it. I am very concerned 
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about the amount of lift available in order to support our plans, 
and the maintenance of that lift, as well. 

Senator Wicker. Now — so, if we don’t have enough amphibs, the 
connectors alone are not a solution, are they? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, sir, you know, we’ve looked at alter- 
native methods of — and the use of alternate ships in order to help 
us with the delivery of marines. I can be more specific, you know, 
in a response for record, as to how we look at our planning. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[DELETED] 

Senator Wicker. Thank you very much. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Heinrich. 

Senator Heinrich. Mr. Chairman? Oh, thank you. 

Admiral Locklear, I want to start with a little bit on missile de- 
fense. And, obviously, the Asia-Pacific is of critical importance to 
the United States, both economically and strategically, yet the cur- 
rent security environment in your combatant command is increas- 
ingly complex. Countries in the region continue to invest in greater 
quantities of ballistic missiles with extended range and new capa- 
bilities. While I think we should continue to invest in missile de- 
fense programs that are proven and effective, I also think we 
should be investing in left-of-launch and other nonkinetic means of 
defense. 

Given the vast number of incoming missiles that an adversary 
could use to potentially overwhelm U.S. missile defense systems, I 
want to get your thoughts on what steps are being taken in the 
realm of left-of-launch technologies, like electronic warfare, cyber, 
that could blind, deceive, or destroy enemy sensors before they ac- 
tually launch. 

Admiral Locklear. Well, Senator, I agree very much with your 
assessment that the ballistic missile defense threat grows because 
of the ability for them to — you know, for people to produce ballistic 
missiles at greater distances — that have greater distances and 
greater accuracies, and have multiple reentry vehicles, and those 
types of things that complicate the problem and that you can’t 
build enough interceptors to take them all out. You just can’t. 
You’re in a tail chase that you can’t do. 

That said, I think there is a good place for a good, solid amount 
of ballistic missile defense. It’s a deterrent. It buys decision space. 
It makes the decision for the — whoever’s going to fire it at you a 
lot harder for them to make. And, when they do, it gives your 
troops that are in the way of them some confidence that at least 
they’ll be able to get through the first few minutes of this thing be- 
fore we have to take other action. So, we are working left-of-launch 
and thinking differently about how we would produce — how we 
would attack this particular problem. 

One of the things that — it’s not just about electronic warfare and 
cyber. Those events are being worked, and I won’t go into them in 
this particular forum, but they are being pursued. But, it’s also 
more about thinking differently about how you employ your forces 
and at what trigger points would you do things like dispersal of 
your force in a different way throughout the region. How would you 
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do selective hardening of places that would — and put in place 
things like rapid runway repair kits in the place of where you have 
to have them? Through this body, you all have allowed us to go for- 
ward with some of those initiatives in some of the places that we 
have in the Asia-Pacific. Hardening some fuel heads and those 
types of things make — can make a big difference. 

So, left-of-launch is a priority for us. 

Senator Heinrich. Let me ask a question that sort of overlays 
on that, in terms of emerging technologies. What’s your assess- 
ment, at this point, on the value of directed energy systems to sup- 
port defeating missile threats? And do you think that directed en- 
ergy should be a priority for the research-and-development commu- 
nity, given the advancements in the last couple of years? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, we’ve seen some progress. I think the 
Navy has some directed energy systems that are employed in oper- 
ations routinely that have proven effective, at least in the tactical 
area. 

I’m in favor of directed energy weapons if they get the job done, 
if the technology is there. I kind of live in the here-and-now prob- 
lem. 

Senator Heinrich. Right. 

Admiral Locklear. And I project 

Senator Heinrich. I understand. 

Admiral Locklear. — hopefully, project into the future what we 
might need. Directed energy, if it solves a — if it’s a good, solid solu- 
tion set for the types of threat we’re facing, then we should pursue 
it. 

Senator Heinrich. Speaking of here and now, are you familiar 
with CHAMP, the Counter-electronics High-Power Microwave Ad- 
vanced Missile Project? 

Admiral Locklear. I am familiar with it. 

Senator Heinrich. What kind of value do you think that could 
bring to the theater? 

Admiral Locklear. I think, if it was properly tested and then 
fielded, that it would be something that would be of interest and 
benefit. 

Senator Heinrich. Thank you very much. 

I’ll yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today. 

General, in your prepared remarks, you talk about North Korea’s 
emphasis on asymmetric capabilities, especially its missiles and its 
cyber threats. Can you elaborate on North Korea’s ballistic missile 
and cyber programs, and discuss what the Command is doing to 
counter them? And then, can you let us know. How do you see their 
investment in these areas impacting your needs in the future? 

General Scaparrotti. Thank you. Senator. 

Well, first of all. North Korea has focused its resources within its 
military on their asymmetric capabilities, which are several. Prob- 
ably the most important are the ballistic missile and nuclear. We 
discussed the nuclear here. You know, we’ve seen a number of indi- 
cators of how they’re advancing their nuclear capabilities. And 
then, within their missile force, they have more than several hun- 
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dred ballistic missiles. The predominance of those are close-range 
and short-range ballistic missiles that affect or influence the Penin- 
sula, but they’ve also deployed both medium- and intermediate- 
range that influence the region. And, of course, the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile has impact here in homeland 
security in the United States. 

They’ve not slowed down at this. We’ve seen, as you’ve seen, this 
past year, they demonstrated their capabilities and conducted tests. 
They had more missile events or launches in ’14 than they’ve had 
in the previous 5 years together. Each of these being a — you know, 
a violation of the United Nation Security Council Resolutions. 

We have been taking steps, both in, you know, material capa- 
bility, in terms of our ballistic missile defense, to counter that, as 
well as work with the Republic of Korea in their ballistic missile 
defense. They just recently funded an upgrade to their Patriot 2s 
to PAC-3s [Patriot Advanced Capability-3], which is very impor- 
tant. We’re working with them closely, in terms of interoperability, 
and we’re also working with them on their material solutions, par- 
ticularly, you know, their Air Missile Defense Center and system 
that they’ve recently established. We’re working closely on that. 

And then, finally, as the Admiral just noted, you know, we look 
at the posture of our force, the preparation of our force and our 
plans; and all of those things, in the last couple of years, has been 
rather dynamic in order to change as our threat in North Korea 
changes. 

Senator Fischer. And as we talk about missile defense, how do 
you interpret China and their vocal opposition to placing a THAAD 
battery on that Peninsula? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, personally, I — you know, I think this 
is a decision for South Korea, having to do with the defense of their 
country, and, from my perspective as a commander there, defense 
of our troops. 

Senator Fischer. But, do you think that they are narrowly fo- 
cused on missile defense, or do you think they’re trying to, maybe, 
exert some greater influence over the Republic of Korea’s defensive 
strategy as a whole? 

General Scaparrotti. I think it’s a greater influence. The 
THAAD system, if employed, is focused on the defense of the Pe- 
ninsula. That’s what it is specialized to do. It doesn’t have any in- 
fluence beyond that. 

Senator Fischer. So, that would improve their defenses, then, 
against North Korea, correct? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, ma’am, it would. 

Senator Fischer. And do you think that South Korea and the 
United States would push against the Chinese reaction to that? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, ma’am, you know, this is a — the de- 
cision process is underway right now, and it is — I can discuss, in 
a military perspective, but, you know, from a political and strategic 
perspective, I think both countries are taking that into consider- 
ation right now, in terms of the other impacts that have to do with 
the employment of THAAD on the Peninsula. 

Senator Fischer. And as we look at the North Koreans and their 
missiles, are they moving away from their more traditional conven- 
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tional forces, which they have — what is it, the fourth largest in the 
world now — are they moving away from that? 

General Scaparrotti. Ma’am, I wouldn’t say they’re moving 
away from it. I think they’ve changed their strategy a hit. It is the 
fourth-largest military in the world. It’s a very large conventional 
force that’s postured forward along the DMZ [demilitarized zone]. 
So, it is a — it’s still a very present and dangerous threat. But, 
they’re not resourcing it in the same way that they had in the past. 
So, we’ve seen a reduction in their capability, conventionally. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, we had some fascinating testimony 2 days ago on this 
subject. I commend the record to you. One of the pieces of testi- 
mony was the historical record of the confrontation between a ris- 
ing power and an existing power. Graham Allison, from Harvard, 
called it the “Thucydides Trap,” wherein 12 of 16 instances in 
world history where you had a rapidly rising power confronting an 
established power ended in war. And there — obviously, that’s a 
daunting observation — there has never been a power that has risen 
as far and as fast as China in the last 25 years. Do you see mili- 
tary conflict with China in any way inevitable? But, given the 
“Thucydides Trap,” how can we avoid it? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I don’t think that conflict is inevitable. 
I think that the world we’re in today is probably a different world 
than the ones we’ve been in before, when a great power rose. The 
effects of globalization and economic globalization and the move- 
ment of people, the interconnectedness of banks, of industry, of all 
these things that you know very well about, I think have made it 
imperative that we understand the rise of China, in that we, to 
some degree, accommodate the rise of China, where we can, to at- 
tempt to shape the rise of China. I’ve said, on many occasions, that 
a China that would — and a China with a military that would come 
forward as a net provider of security rather than a net user of secu- 
rity would be beneficial to, not only the region, but would be bene- 
ficial to us, as well. And I think that’s an achievable goal. I think 
that has to be looked at how do we deal with China globally, in 
global institutions, from their role in the United Nations to how 
they’re behaving and conducting themselves in other regions of the 
world, and how we interact with them there. I also think it will re- 
quire us to have a pinpoint focused on how we see their influence 
in this region that we’ve been talking about today, which is pri- 
marily East — Southeast Asia and Northeast Asia, and to under- 
stand — we have to try to understand what their side of the equa- 
tion is. And, to be honest with you, some of the things they’ve done 
are quite — aren’t really clear today. 

So, we always get into the debate about whether we should con- 
tinue mil-to-mil if we’re unhappy with the things they’re doing — 
mil-to-mil engagement. I am a proponent of continuing to take 
some risk there, because there is benefit in us continuing to have 
dialogue to try to establish those types of frameworks that allow 
us to communicate with each other in crisis. We’ve had some good 
work with the PRC lately, of building some confidence-building 
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measures that allow us to understand how to operate with each 
other in these constrained waterways so that we don’t have a 
bunch of lieutenants and captains and commanders of ships out 
there making, you know, bad decisions that might escalate us to 
something that we didn’t — escalate us into a “Thucydides Trap.” 

So, we need to, I think, continue to keep engaging them, but I 
think we need to be forthright about how we feel about these 
things and what the U.S. position is on behavior when it doesn’t 
match what our allies and our partners and our value systems sup- 
port. 

Senator King. Well, clearly, in recent years, the thrust of the 
Chinese has been economic. But, in even more recent years, it’s 
been military, as you have testified today, tremendous growth in 
subsurface, everything else. What do you make of these actions, 
which can only be characterized as aggressive, building islands off 
the shore, and the increased patrols in the South China Sea? What 
do you read into that, in terms of China’s military or expansionist 
intentions? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. Well, I think it — the Chinese com- 
municate to us pretty clearly what they’re doing. They see them- 
selves as a renewing power. They have the assets to build a mili- 
tary. They’re building particularly in the army — I mean, the navy 
and the air force, because they understand the importance of pro- 
tection of a — of the global areas that — and you’re starting to see 
them operate globally in different places, which they didn’t operate, 
years ago. 

They’ve told us, over and over again, that they believe that the 
“nine dash line” in the South China Sea is their historic territorial 
waters. They have — as far as I have — understand, they refuse to 
participate in international legal venues. You know, the Filipinos 
have a case at the U.N. Law of the Sea Convention Tribunal now 
to — challenging the “nine dash line.” And, far as I know, the Chi- 
nese have refused to participate in that. 

And so, what they are doing is, they’re — through what they ar- 
ticulate as peaceful means, they’re building these land reclama- 
tions, they’re establishing their position in the South China Sea, 
which opens their options for down the road as this thing — as this 
situation continues to unfold. 

Senator King. I’m out of time. A one-word answer. Do you be- 
lieve it would be beneficial to the United States to accede to the 
Law of the Sea Treaty? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Sullivan. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, gentlemen, thanks for your testimony and your service. 

Admiral Locklear, thank you for hosting me a couple of weeks 
ago. Appreciate the time. Please send my regards to your staff. 
Three hours on a Saturday is well above and beyond the call of 
duty for anybody, so let them know how much I appreciate that. 

You know. I’ve been critical of many aspects of the President’s 
national security strategy, in part because I think we’ve lacked 
credibility. When we say something that we’re going to do as a 
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country, we need to do it. And, I think, in certain areas of the 
world, we haven’t done that. And I think it undermines our Na- 
tional security when we do that. 

One area of the President’s strategy that I have been supportive 
of, both militarily and economically, is as — the chairman stated, 
about TPP [the Trans-Pacific Partnership] — is the rebalance to the 
Asia-Pacific. And I’m — you know, I believe we need to make sure 
this rebalance and optimization of our military forces in the region 
is credible. We’re saying that we’re going to rebalance. We need to 
actually do it. Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir, I do. And I think that the rebalance 
is — goes far beyond just military, though. 

Senator Sullivan. Right. 

Admiral Locklear. I think we have to also get our economic 
house in order, as well. Otherwise, all the military rebalancing we 
do will not have the effect that we want it to have. 

Senator Sullivan. I agree with that. I appreciate the map, the 
AOR map. Wanted to talk briefly — you know, Alaska is no longer 
in your AOR, but, as we discussed, the troops and — which are sig- 
nificant, both in terms of Army BCTs [brigade combat teams] and 
a very robust Air Force presence — those troops are still OPCON 
[operational control] to you, in the event of contingencies, aren’t 
they? 

Admiral Locklear. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Sullivan. And how critical do you see these troops — 
and. General Scaparrotti, please comment — in the region, in terms 
of not only shaping, but also contingency forces, with regard to 
your Op Plans? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, Senator, the forces in Alaska, you 
know, if you take a look at the globe, they’re as far west as — or 
maybe even farther west, in some cases, than Hawaii is. So, the re- 
sponse time that those forces would have into any significant con- 
tingency in Northeast Asia or Southeast Asia would — is quite good, 
and important. That’s why the forces, I think, have been OPCON 
or, to PACOM, for a long time. There’s a variety of forces up there 
that are important to us — the fighter squadrons that are there, the 
BCTs that are there — including the ranges. The range complexes 
that we have in Alaska are very important, because that’s where 
we get our high-end training for, sort of, our hardest types of envi- 
ronments that our aviators may have to fly in. So, it’s 

Senator Sullivan. General Scaparrotti, how about you, in terms 
of just the Korean contingency issues? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, I agree with Admiral Locklear. We 
rely on those forces as a part of our quick response, which we’ll 
need in crisis. We also train with them regularly, and we also send 
forces to train there, too, to 

Senator Sullivan. Do you think if we removed one or two BCTs 
from Alaska, do you think that would show that we’re committed 
to a rebalance or undermine our rebalance commitment? Again, 
this goes to credibility. 

General Scaparrotti. Well, I think that — from the perspective 
of, you know, what the other outcomes were of that, from a re- 
gional perspective, there would be questions about the loss of 
troops in 
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Senator Sullivan. And the credibility of our rebalance strategy? 

General Scaparrotti. I think you’d have to look at it holistically. 
I’d prefer not to take it from just one perspective, here. But, I think 
you’d — I’d have to understand the remainder of the changes that 
were taking place if, in fact, that were to happen. 

Senator Sullivan. Admiral Locklear, do you think that would 
undermine our rebalance credibility? Two BCTs 

Admiral Locklear. Well 

Senator Sullivan. — in the region leaving the region? 

Admiral Locklear. Yeah, I would answer it in general terms. I 
think that any significant force -structure moves out of the — my 
AOR in the middle of a rebalance would have to be understood and 
have to be explained, because it would be counterintuitive to a re- 
balance to move significant forces in another direction. 

Senator Sullivan. I agree with that. And I think it’s a really im- 
portant issue as we look at the rebalance as a successful rebalance 
that’s credible. 

Can I turn to — I want to also commend you for what you stated 
in Senator Wicker on the strategic lift issue. I think that that was 
certainly something I saw, on my recent trip, that was a concern. 
We’re moving forces to different parts of the region, but the stra- 
tegic lift seems to be lacking, both Air Force and ARG [amphibious 
ready group] capacity. But, to get there, we need to have a success- 
ful laydown. Are you confident that the realignment of forces from 
Okinawa to Guam and Australia and other places is going to be on 
schedule, in terms of costs and timelines that the Department has 
laid out? I know that’s something that this committee, as you 
know, has been very focused on. 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. Well, you know, in the last 3 years. 
I’ve had a lot of time to take a look at this and to work through 
it. And my overall assessment is that we’re on plan at this point 
in time. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Admiral, in March GAO [the Government 
Accountability Office] published a report on operational contract 
support. And I’m nerdy enough about operational contracts that I 
pay close attention to this stuff. As you know, we wasted billions 
of dollars in Iraq and Afghanistan because we had not embraced 
training on contracting as a core capacity of our commands en- 
gaged in the contingency. And in that report, it indicated that your 
command is the furthest behind in incorporating operational con- 
tract support in its joint training exercises and operation plans. 
Now, I know that GAO noted that you have taken some recent 
positive steps to address this, but I’d like you to lay out, if you 
would briefly, the steps you’re taking to include operational con- 
tract support in your command’s joint training exercises. 

Admiral Locklear. Well, thank you. I — not to make excuses, but 
I think the reason that we’re probably behind is because we haven’t 
had the demand signal that was put on the commanders in the 
Middle East in the last several wars, and we haven’t had that type 
of a massive, rapid buildup to support a war effort anywhere. 
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That said, we did recognize it, after that report, as a deficiency. 
And we’re looking hard at. Where are those contracting decisions 
made? How is the commander have visibility to those contracting 
decisions during the execution of a crisis or an execution of a cam- 
paign? Because, you know, when a crisis occurs, stuff just starts 
coming. And that’s good. That’s what makes us so strong. But, 
when it starts coming, then, at some point in time, you have to de- 
cide what’s enough and what’s not enough, and then who’s going 
to be the steward of it down the road. So, we’re trying to under- 
stand the command and control of those contractors and how much 
the leadership knows, and what they need to know, and when. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, I think it’s so critical that we never 
lose sight of this contracting oversight and planning and training 
as a core capacity, because we’re never going to go back to the 
day — my father peeled potatoes in World War II — we’re not going 
to have our trained warfighters peeling potatoes ever again. And 
all we have to do is look at the long, ugly saga of all the LOGCAP 
[Logistics Civil Augmentation Program] contracts to realize what 
happens when contracting is not considered a huge priority. So, I 
appreciate your attention to that. 

On another note, I know that you are the primary jammer pro- 
vider, in the Navy, for DOD. Could you speak about the role of air- 
borne electronic attacks and how critical they are? And how critical 
is the asset of our really only electronic warfare capability that is 
provided by the Growler? 

Admiral Locklear. I’ve been a huge supporter of Growler for my 
entire Navy career. The transition of the Prowler squadrons, which 
were so significant in many of our conflicts, and provide us what 
I thought was a asymmetric advantage in our airspace because of 
their capabilities, I was glad to see that — those capabilities, and 
jammer types of capabilities, transition to a — ^you know, basically, 
a fourth-generation-plus aircraft that can operate effectively in de- 
nied airspaces. 

So, in any campaign that I would envision that would be of a 
higher-end warfare in my AOR, electronic warfare attack provides 
me battlespace that I have — may have to go fight for. And those 
Growlers and, to some degree, the other higher-end capabilities 
that we have are critical to allowing us to have that access. 

Senator McCaskill. I — finally, I want to touch on the stresses 
that we’re feeling on remote piloted aircraft [RPA]. As you know, 
Whiteman is the home to the 20th Reconnaissance Squadron, and 
those pilots and those sensor operators and those intelligence per- 
sonnels, along with the airmen who are operating the Predator and 
the Reaper, are very important. We are putting incredibly high de- 
mands on these folks. I mean, they’re not getting normal rest. They 
are not getting time for training. We can’t even rotate some of 
them into a training capacity, because the demand is so high. 

Could you briefly talk about what steps can be taken to alleviate 
what I think is a critical problem? I mean, these guys are — 
they’re — they are working round the clock, and getting very little 
break. I don’t know that we would do this to a traditional 
warfighter, but we’re doing it to these RPAs. 

Admiral Locklear. Well, the advent of these systems in the past 
couple of decades, and the obvious benefit that they’ve brought to 
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the battlespace, has put pressure, I think, on the Air Force to be 
able to produce the types of people and to be able to man them. 
But, the — unfortunately, the demand signal just goes up and up 
and up. 

One of the asymmetric strengths of the United States is our abil- 
ity to sense and understand what’s going on. We have the best ISR 
in the world, but it’s way overtaxed for the number of demands we 
have globally. And that’s where it’s showing, is in the faces and the 
working hours of these young people. So, we need to rationalize, 
number one, what are the platforms that we’re going to invest in 
the future, and then build a structure of man, train, and equip un- 
derneath it that’s sustainable. 

Senator McCaskill. Yeah, I particularly worry, because I think 
we have a tendency to think of these as machines, and don’t realize 
the human component of this and the stresses they have. I mean, 
these guys are manning these things for 10-12 hours, and then 
going home to their families for supper and homework, and then 
getting up pretty quickly and going back at it. And it’s a unique 
kind of role, and certainly nontraditional, as we look at the history 
of our military. And I just want you to share with your colleagues 
that, talking to some of these folks, you know, it’s clear to me that 
we need to be thinking about their well-being and whether or not 
we are overutilizing them, and what kind of stresses we’re going 
to see in that personnel. 

Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, for being 
here today, and for your men and women that serve, as well. I ap- 
preciate it very much. 

As you know, the DOD is planning to transfer operational con- 
trol, or OPCON, of South Korea forces to the South Korean Govern- 
ment in the event of another conflict on the Peninsula. And this 
OPCON transfer has been discussed for many, many years. It was 
originally supposed to take place in 2007. It’s been delayed many, 
many times in the past number of years. And it does appear to be, 
currently, indefinitely postponed. So, can you describe some of 
those challenges that we’re being faced with, and those that the 
South Koreans are facing in their efforts to create conditions which 
would allow us to successfully do the OPCON transfer? 

General? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, ma’am, thank you. 

As you know, this past October, the Secretary of Defense and the 
MINDEF [South Korea Ministry of Defense] agreed upon a condi- 
tional approach to OPCON transition — or OPCON transition. In 
the past, it had been focused on a date with capabilities. So, in 
short, I agreed with the change that we made to focus on capabili- 
ties and conditions, as opposed to shooting for a date. 

Three general conditions. The first is, is that South Korea de- 
velop the command-and-control capacity to be able to lead a com- 
bined and multinational force in a high-intensity conflict. The sec- 
ond is that it — that they have the capabilities to respond to the 
growing nuclear and missile threat in North Korea. And the third 
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general condition is that this transition take time at a — take place 
at a time that is conducive to a transition. 

Now, there are specific capabilities I mentioned that are listed in 
detail as a part of this — a part of the agreement. I’ll cover, gen- 
erally, the main areas. 

The first was C4 [Command and Control, Communications, and 
Computers] in terms of their capability there, which I mentioned 
earlier; ballistic missile defense, generally, and their capability 
there; the munitions that they have to have on hand for us to con- 
duct a high-intensity conflict; and then, finally, the intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance assets necessary in an environ- 
ment that is very challenging for ISR, and particularly with the as- 
sets and the asymmetric assets that North Korea is developing. 

So, in a nutshell, those are the things that are the challenges 
that we have, as an alliance, and Republic of Korea is focused on 
enhancing. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you. 

Admiral, do you have any thoughts? 

Admiral Locklear. No, I think the dynamic that’s most chang- 
ing in this dialogue about OPCON transfer is the behavior of Kim 
Jung-Un. And so, that has to be brought in the calculation, as well. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you. 

And, General, I do agree, absolutely, it’s capabilities versus cal- 
endar. We have to look at those capabilities. 

So, realistically, do you think moving forward with OPCON 
transfer — is that in foreseeable future? And if it is, what are the 
benefits to us, then, of doing the OPCON transfer? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, I think it is foreseeable. I don’t think 
it’s in the short term. And I think it’s of benefit, in terms of — ^you 
know, our presence in the alliance that we have with Republic of 
Korea, I think, is very important for regional security. It plays into 
global security, as well, because they’ve been a very good partner 
of ours for a number of years, and they’re developing the capability, 
and they’ve actually employed forces around the world, and they’ve 
deployed in support of us, as well, in some of the conflicts that 
we’ve been involved in. 

So, I think, in the long term, the alliance and its development 
in this regard is good for both countries. 

Senator Ernst. Very good. I do know the South Koreans were 
engaged at Tallil Air Force Base when my trucks were rolling 
through that area. And we do appreciate their support of those 
types of efforts. 

I have very little time left, but I do want to thank you, gentle- 
men, for being here today, as well as the service of your men and 
women. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, to the witnesses, 
for your testimony today. 

Mr. Chair, I appreciate the way you’re doing these hearings. I 
now see the method in the madness. To have the strategic hearing 
a couple of days ago — we had a wonderful hearing with some stra- 
tegic experts on this topic — ^before we get to ask you questions actu- 
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ally makes this discussion work very well. And I appreciate the 
chairman setting it up that way. 

Three quick questions. Admiral Locklear, as our military lead in 
PACOM, describe why U.S. support for the Law of the Sea Treaty 
is something you’d support. You gave the one-word answer to Sen- 
ator King, and I’m asking the “Why?” question. 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I’ll speak about it from the military 
side, or from the sea side. It’s 

Senator Kaine. There are additional elements, as well. 

Admiral Locklear. There are additional elements 

Senator Kaine. From the military side. 

Admiral Locklear. — in it that I won’t comment on, because it’s 
not my area to do. 

But, first of all, it’s widely accepted, after a lot of years of delib- 
eration by many, many countries, most countries in my AOR. It 
provides a framework that we — that most countries that look at it 
believe is useful for us determining who, particularly in these sea 
spaces and these EEZs [exclusive ecomonic zones] and things that 
aren’t quite, provides a proper framework for how to go about deal- 
ing with those disputes. So, it’s a rule of law, a rule of process 
that’s a good thing. By not being in — to be honest with you, on the 
military side, we’ve been directed by numerous Presidents to com- 
ply with the Law of the Sea, at least as it reflects the way we inter- 
act with our — with other countries and our partners. 

That said, when we’re not a signatory, it reduces our overall 
credibility when we bring it up as a choice to — of how you might 
solve a dispute of any kind. 

Senator Kaine. Second question, to the “Thucydides Trap.” You 
indicated that the United States should do what we can, reason- 
ably, that is within our interests, to accommodate the rise of China 
within the network of global institutions. And I think you laid out 
a pretty good rationale. The more they are engaged in the global 
institutions, that can have a pro-stability effect. 

One current matter that is pending before Congress is reforms 
to the IMF [International Monetary Fund] that would enable China 
to have more of a role — more voting power, but also more of a fi- 
nancial obligation, in terms of the work of the IMF. I don’t want 
you to comment on, you know, IMF reform if that’s not your lane 
and you don’t have an opinion. But, that is the kind of thing, 
wouldn’t you agree, that we ought to be taking a look at if we’re 
going to try to accommodate China’s growing influence? Having 
them more engaged and play more of a leadership role in global in- 
stitutions — you mentioned the U.N. [United Nations] as one — but, 
global institutions like the IMF is one way to accomplish that inte- 
gration that can be ultimately a pro-stability move? Would you not 
agree? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, I absolutely agree. I mean, you know, 
if China is — inevitable rise to be a world power in the many dif- 
ferent venues, they inevitably have to participate and be part of 
those institutions. And they have to take some responsibility for 
these things. 

Senator Kaine. Kind of the commonsense — ^you know, the law 
firms that get founded by strong partners, they often run aground 
when the next generation of young, excited partners want leader- 
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ship roles. And, you know, law firms that don’t make room for the 
young leaders as they come up find that they split away and then 
they end up being harsh competitors. If they find a way to accom- 
modate them in, it often holds it together. I mean, it — you know, 
it just seems like that’s kind of a basic analogy that we see a lot 
in human situations. 

Well, I would hope that, on both Law of the Sea and IMF reform, 
that we would take it seriously, here, because, while they have 
nonmilitary dimensions, I do think they bear directly upon some of 
the military issues that we might have. 

Last thing I’d like to just commend you on and ask you one final 
question. I like the fact that you, in your written testimony — and 
I like the fact that some of our witnesses the other day — talk about 
Indo-Asia-Pacific. You know, the — India has had an interesting his- 
tory, militarily, with the United States. And, more generally, the 
Congress Party kind of have a long nonaligned tradition that actu- 
ally made them slant a little bit toward Russia, in terms of pur- 
chasing materiel. But, now they are significantly engaged with the 
United States and U.S. companies. They do more military exercises 
with the United States than they do with any other nation. I think 
there is an opportunity, under Prime Minister Modi — I know the 
Chair has spent time with him, and others have, too — to deepen 
that relationship. Just, as I conclude, could you share your thought 
on the U.S./India military partnership at this moment? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Part of the rebalance was to develop a strategy for a longer-term 
security relationship with India. We’re doing that. We have, I 
think, a tremendous opportunity, here, as the leadership changes 
in India, and the world changes, for them to be a growing partner 
with the United States — not necessarily an aligned partner, but a 
growing partner. I believe that some of the defense trade initiatives 
that we have with them will help bring us together in a more pro- 
ductive way for many years to come. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you very much. 

And thank both of you for your work. 

And we — General Scaparrotti, I do believe that the work in 
South Korea is important. And we’ve been able to draw down our 
numbers. And I know the South Korean military is more effective, 
in many ways, than they have been. But, I think it is an important 
relationship. They’ve been good allies, as have the Japanese and 
others in the Pacific. And that long-term umbrella relationship/ 
partnership that we’ve had remains important, I think, to the 
world and to United States interests. So, I appreciate the work that 
you’re doing. I appreciate the importance of the Pacific. It’s just un- 
deniable, it seems to me. 

Our Strategic Forces Subcommittee has dealt a good bit with nu- 
clear weapons, our relationship with Russia, the drawdown of our 
treaty — under the treaty, our nuclear weapon system. Admiral 
Locklear, but we don’t talk enough about China’s position. They’ve 
built a nuclear weapons capability, and I assume they have the 
ability to surge that at any point they choose to. They have the fi- 
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nances and the technology and the capability of doing that. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. We’ve observed them pursuing a de- 
liberate modernization of their nuclear forces, both those that are 
land-based and the ones that are subsurface-based. They now have, 
I believe, three operational submarines in the Pacific — ballistic 
missile submarines. That could grow, I think, to four or five in the 
future. And we know that they’re pursuing missile systems to be — 
missiles to be able to put on there that will extend their ability for 
nuclear — second-strike nuclear attack is what they explain — how 
they explain it. But, it is growing, and I think that it will be a con- 
tinued consideration for us as war planners. 

Senator Sessions. We, in Congress, and policymakers in Wash- 
ington, need to understand the reality of the — a nuclear-armed sub- 
marine. How many missiles would that — those submarines — Chi- 
nese submarines be able to handle and launch, and how many war- 
heads could they launch? 

Admiral Locklear. To give you an accurate answer, let me re- 
spond to that for the record, if you don’t mind. But, multiple. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

China currently has 4 operational Jin-class (Type 094) ballistic missile sub- 
marines (SSBNs). Each submarine can carry 12 JL-2 submarine launched ballistic 
missiles each equipped with up to a single IMT nuclear warhead. 

Senator Sessions. Would it compete with our capabilities? Or — 
if you’re able to say. If not, that’s all right. 

Admiral Locklear. I wouldn’t say, sir. 

Senator Sessions. All right. 

One of the strategies that China has used has been to create a 
zone outside the Nation to make it difficult for our ships to inhabit, 
and put them at risk. Is that continue — is that part of a DF-21 
missile plan? And do they have other plans designed to make it 
more difficult for our ships to be within hundreds of miles of the 
shore? 

Admiral Locklear. Across the board, the Chinese have improved 
their — greatly improved their ability to build missiles of all kinds — 
cruise missiles, ballistic missile defense, air defense missiles. So, 
they do have, I think, quite credible technology. The DF-21 mis- 
siles you’re talking about is a missile that I — that they’re fielding 
and testing and producing, that could potentially, if employed prop- 
erly and work right, it would put U.S. forces at sea at risk at great- 
er and greater distances. But, it’s one of those things that we are 
dealing with and trying to answer. 

Senator Sessions. I think you’re correct. And I think the Navy’s 
thinking clearly about that, and in a wise way. 

What about the capabilities that we have? Army has some poten- 
tial land-based missiles that could create, also, a zone around our 
interests, our country, our territories, that could protect us. Has 
any thought been given, as I believe Secretary Hagel mentioned, of 
using some of those capabilities to — from land — to provide a better 
safe zone around our bases and territories? 

Admiral Locklear. I wouldn’t know. Senator, exactly what Sec- 
reta^ Hagel was talking about that time, but I’d be glad to get 
specifics and to answer it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The US Army currently deploys air and missile defense systems such as Terminal 
High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD), ANArPY-2 surveillance radars, and Patriot 
missile systems at US bases throughout the Pacific that are designed to protect US 
strategic interests. Army Missile defense capabilities found in the Patriot and 
THAAD defense systems create the most meaningful “safe zones.” The rapid fielding 
of Patriot PAC-3 Missile Segment Enhancement interceptors, Indirect Fire Protec- 
tion Capability (IFPC) 2-1, and Integrated Air and Missile Defense Battle Command 
System (IBCS) to USPACOM Air and Missile Defense units along with maturing di- 
rected ener^ and rail ™n technologies will extend our protection capabilities, fur- 
ther increasing US freedom of maneuver and access. 

Senator Sessions. All right. 

Well, thank you both for your service. And I believe we have a 
fabulously capable military, well led by talented leaders. And we 
thank you for that. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both for your service. 

Admiral Locklear, what would you say is — and I apologize, I 
haven’t been here the entire time — when you look, the two Mggest 
challenges you look at in your command? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, the biggest challenge, off the bat, is 
making sure that we can respond effectively to what I think is the 
most dangerous situation, is the North Korea Peninsula. So, I have 
a huge responsibility for helping NORTHCOM with the defense of 
homeland, defensing — defense of Hawaii, defense of Guam, and 
then follow-on forces on things that flow in to support General 
Scaparrotti on what could be a very short-line problem in Korea. 
So — North Korea — so, that’s kind of number one problem. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

Admiral Locklear. But, the second, I think, is just ensuring that 
the rebalance does what it needs to, to ensure that United States 
is properly positioned in the Asia-Pacific for the rest of this cen- 
tury. And under that fall a lot of things: ensuring that the alliances 
are as strong as they can be, building new partnerships, and, in 
some cases, ensuring that the rise of China doesn’t turn into a 
“Thucydides Trap.” 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

General Scaparrotti, as you look at Kim Jung-Un, when you look 
at the decision-making process that he uses — and I don’t know that 
the appropriate word is “random,” but would you say, is there, like, 
a chain of command or a general structured way that decisions are 
made, or is it pretty much — you’re not usually certain as to which 
way something’s going to go with him? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, thank you. 

We don’t know a lot about the decision-making process inside of 
that regime. If you look at just the 3 years he’s been the leader, 
he’s changed his senior leadership more than his father and his 
grandfather, put together. And so, from one perspective, the use of 
carrot and stick, the use of brutality, in many cases, in order to en- 
sure absolute loyalty to him, I think, undercuts and leaves concern 
with me that, one, he’s got a group around him that will be frank 
with him, that won’t only tell him what he wants to hear. So, I 
think that’s a dynamic within that decisionmaking process that 
gives me concern. 

Senator Donnelly. And as you look at the way the decision- 
making is going on right now, it appears there is somewhat of a 
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move toward Russia, toward creating an additional strengthening 
of bonds between them. Do you think that provides any more sta- 
bility for them, or do you think it just makes them more dan- 
gerous? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, I think you can see, not only the out- 
reach to Russia, but others in the last year, as an attempt by them 
to get around the sanctions, which are having an effect, and to de- 
velop others that would provide trade and funds to them, which, 
you know, their economy, they’re very tight, particularly given the 
percentage of it that he puts into his military. So, I think that’s his 
attempt, there. We don’t see a lot of return on those efforts at this 
point. 

Senator Donnelly. Admiral, when the North Koreans start to 
saber-rattle and start to make a lot of noise, ofttimes, your com- 
mand brings a presence into the area there and helps to change the 
discussion. Do you have fears or concerns about any plans they 
might have to come after your fleet, in particular? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, certainly, when we’re talking in the 
context of North Koreans, you can’t rule out any unpredictable type 
of — 

Senator Donnelly. Right. 

Admiral Locklear. — activity. So, we know that they also pursue 
a pretty significant sea — you know, missile program, whether — how 
good it is, sometimes we’re not sure. But, that’s not just a ballistic 
missile capability, but a — cruise missile capabilities that would 
have to be considered when forces were put in the area. But — and 
they also have a submarine force that’s — if it’s operational, could 
be quite unpredictable, with mini-subs and things like that. 

But, they’re generally locally contained, not far-reaching. So, at 
this point. I’m not really concerned about our ability to project 
power, should we have to support a contingency in North Korea. 

Senator Donnelly. General, what is the one thing in your com- 
mand that you’re most concerned about? 

General Scaparrotti. Sir, I’m most concerned about a provo- 
cation, which North Korea commits two or three every year, and 
one of those provocations escalating into conflict. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Cotton. Admiral Locklear, General Scaparrotti, thank 
you both for your time and for your service, and, more importantly, 
for the service of all the men and women in uniform that you rep- 
resent in your commands. 

Admiral Locklear, do you believe that China’s increasing aggres- 
sion in the South China Sea reflects their calculations that the 
United States lacks the willpower and capability to challenge them 
in the South China Sea? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I’d — you’d have to ask the Chinese if 
that’s the way they feel about it. My guess is that they — as they 
always do, I believe, they listen carefully to how the United States 
feels about things, globally as well as in that region, and, where 
they have a clear understanding of U.S. position, they have a 
more — a tendency to understand it and respect it. 
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Senator Cotton. Do you think the balance of power is shifting 
to the point where they believe that they now have a military ad- 
vantage over us in their regional waters inside the first island 
chain? 

Admiral Locklear. I don’t think they think they have a military 
advantage over us, because they also recognize that we’re a global 
power, and that they’re not a global power. I think that they be- 
lieve that their ability to build and produce the military they have 
has provided additional decision space for them in their local re- 
gion. 

Senator Cotton. One point you mentioned is the importance of 
clarity. Deterrence works best whenever the lines we draw are 
clear and strongly enforced. I’ve read press reports recently that, 
during Prime Minister Abe’s visit to Washington later this month, 
the United States may make an explicit pledge to protect the 
Senkaku Islands, which are currently under administrative control 
of Japan. But, China also claims them. Do you think that would 
be a wise step to take for the purposes of stability in the East- 
Asian theater? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, my understanding is, we have pretty 
much made it clear our position in the East China Sea, as it relates 
to the Senkaku Islands. We still maintain we don’t take a side on 
territorial disputes, so, in the long run, the issue of the sovereignty 
of Senkakus is for them to figure out. But, what we have said, and 
it’s been said at numerous levels, is that the Senkakus Islands do 
fall within the administrative control of Japan and do fall within 
the mutual defense treaty with Japan. And I believe that that, 
alone, has provided a level of stability to the issues in the East 
China Sea, Northeast Asia. 

Senator Cotton. The press reports — I appreciate and understand 
and agree with the points you have made — the press reports I’ve 
seen have suggested that we would be reducing that to writing, 
though. And writing, in these matters, I think, can provide some 
more clarity than words. 

Could you comment briefly on your military-to-military relations 
with Thailand at the time? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, we maintain military-to-military con- 
tact with Thailand. We do it at a lower level, a post-coup or post- 
— post-coup. We were on a very good glide slope, a very positive 
glide slope. I think the — prior to the coup, the opportunities that 
we were pursuing together were quite good for the region. Thailand 
is our oldest ally. In the end, it’s my expectation that we want to 
keep Thailand. We love the Thai people. They’re very close to 
American people. And we have similar value systems. And so, it’s 
important for that. 

But, post-coup, we have truncated a number of military-to-mili- 
tary activities, reduced them in scope. And we’re managing those 
through an interagency process, where we go through and decide, 
“Is this one that we want to continue, or not?” What we’re hopeful 
for is that the leadership — current leadership in Thailand will 
move actively and aggressively to restore, you know, rule of law, 
constitutional processes, and civilian control of government. 

Senator Cotton. Thank you. 
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And, General Scaparrotti, Korea is, in many ways, a unique area 
of operations in the world, calling for some unique capabilities. I 
want to speak briefly about cluster munitions. Our stated policy is, 
as of January 1, 2019, we will no longer use such munitions that 
have a greater- than- 1-percent unexploded rate. Can you describe 
the effect this policy will have on current operations and contin- 
gency planning, and also maybe the challenges it’ll — we’ll face 
achieving that rate? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

The cluster munitions are an important part of the munition in- 
ventory that I have. They — because of the effect that they create 
for me. There are plans right now, work being done, for a replace- 
ment munition that would meet the requirements of less than 1 
percent dud rate. But, I — that’s a requirement that we must meet, 
as you said, before 2019. We would use other munitions, but the 
munitions that we have available just simply don’t provide the ef- 
fect that the — of those that I have today in my inventory. 

Senator Cotton. Okay. 

Gentlemen, thank you both again for your service and the service 
of all those you represent, and your families and theirs. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Locklear, General Scaparrotti, thank you both for being 
here this morning. 

Admiral Locklear, in your testimony, you point out the signifi- 
cance of China’s military modernization efforts. And, earlier this 
week, we heard from Admiral Roughead, from some other experts 
on East Asia, about China’s modernization and how swiftly that 
has happened. What do we need to do to respond to what’s hap- 
pening in China? And can you also talk about how, if we go back 
to a level of funding that’s required by sequestration, what that 
does to our efforts to make sure that we are technologically ahead 
of where the Chinese are? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I think, first of all, we need to continue 
to encourage the Chinese to be more transparent, and to be more 
forward-leaning in how they respond to their neighbors, how they 
respond in the international community, to be a responsible leader 
in the region. I mean, if they’re going to have a military, and they 
want to use it for security, then they should be part of the global 
security environment, participating with others, not being at odds 
with them. And that’s a choice they have to make. We also have 
to make a choice to accept them into that environment. So, that’s 
something we have to always consider. And there may be some risk 
as we do it, because we — as they rise as a power, it will be collabo- 
rative, on one hand, and competitive, on another. And that kind of 
relationship resorts in friction, and it will always be friction. And 
then that friction, some of it, may end up happening in the South 
China Sea or the East China Sea. So, managing that friction, and 
understanding how to manage it so it doesn’t escalate into a large 
contingency, is very, very important for all us, particularly between 
the United States and China. So, we’re working that part of it. 

Senator Shaheen. And so, before you answer the sequester ques- 
tion, how important is the effort to rebalance — I use that term in 
parenthesis — to Asia that 
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Admiral Locklear. Right. 

Senator Shaheen. — has heen set out in doing those kinds of 
things 

Admiral Locklear. Right. 

Senator Shaheen. — with respect to China? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, the rebalance is not about China. 
China is just one of many issues around 

Senator Shaheen. Right. 

Admiral Locklear. — why the United States should be in Asia- 
Pacific, why we should have a security posture there. But, they are 
a big concern in that. And so, the rebalance is — and, on the mili- 
tary side, ensuring that we have the right assets to be able to man- 
age the situations, to be able to understand the environment, and 
to be able to respond effectively, are extremely critical. The readi- 
ness of those assets, the readiness of the men and women that man 
them, are critical. 

So, in sequestration, what happens is that, in general, you have 
less force structure that’s less ready, that’s less technologically ca- 
pable. So, we get under fiscal pressure, like we’re in now, the 
first — one of the first things to go is technological advances, be- 
cause we’ve got to keep what we’ve got, right? Because nobody 
wants to change. So, the things that we need to stay relative, not 
only in that part of the world, but globally, in the technological 
arena in warfighting, starts to get pushed off the table, and pushed 
to the right. And it gets pushed into timelines that make us start 
to lose our technological advantages in warfighting. 

Senator Shaheen. One of the things we heard from former Admi- 
ral Roughead earlier this week was the importance of continuing 
the carrier-launched UAVs [unmanned aerial vehicles], and that 
that program would become even more important as we look at 
what we need to do in the Asia-Pacific. Do you share that view? 
And how do you see that affecting what we need to do in that part 
of the world? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I think, in general, the — whether 
they’re launched off of carriers or launched anywhere else in my 
particular area, that unmanned vehicles, both air and surface and 
subsurface, are a significant part of the future. So — because any- 
time you can take man out of the loop, you operate in denied envi- 
ronment. It’s a much easier — there’s a lot of benefits to it. 

So, to the degree that the — a UAV would be from a carrier — a 
carrier, for me, is just a very flexible airfield that can operate wide- 
ly through the theater. So, I would see huge benefits in being able 
to operate long-range ISR, long-range strike, if necessary, from 
those platforms. 

Senator Shaheen. And, General Scaparrotti, is this something 
that would be beneficial to you in the Korean theater? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, ma’am, absolutely. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, both of you, for what you’re doing 
for the country. 

I wanted to ask about — follow up. Admiral Locklear, on your 
written testimony, where you said, “Iran has built its robust nu- 
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clear infrastructure and advanced its ballistic missile systems with 
materials that have passed through PACOM AOR. Can you help us 
understand how are they getting these materials? And also, could 
you describe for us what you understand is the cooperation be- 
tween Iran and North Korea, in particular on their missile pro- 
grams? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I think it’s pretty well known that 
there’s been a movement of proliferation activity from our — from 
North Korea into Iran, in this case, of the types of technologies 
Iran was looking for. And I think that’s been known through the 
interagency for some time. 

Senator Ayotte. And do you think that’s how they’re advancing 
their intercontinental ballistic missile program? With advice from 
North Korea? 

Admiral Locklear. I would say I wouldn’t discount that as a 
possibility. 

Senator Ayotte. Yeah. So, in addition to that, you’ve also noted 
that North Korea continues to procure for its nuclear and ballistics 
missiles program and — from the region in a network of individuals 
and entities in the region. And, as you know, that violates U.N. Se- 
curity Council Resolution 1718, in terms of the ability of member 
states to directly or indirectly supply to North Korea these kinds 
of materials. And obviously there are many U.N. resolutions that 
apply to Iran, as well. But — so, as I look at that testimony, what 
more can we do to isolate North Korea, in terms of those that are 
supplying the country things that we don’t want them to have and 
are against U.N. resolutions? And who do we need to be tougher 
on in the region in that regard? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, I think that, primarily in terms of 
proliferation security, we have a proliferation security initiative 
that’s global in nature, and multinational. I think that’s also an im- 
portant key, because we have to bring in — we have to deal with 
other nations that help provide intelligence and also forces that 
may help us in interdiction, et cetera. We — and continuing our 
training in that regard, which we do. 

In terms of the Nations that I think we have to be concerned 
about. I’d prefer to answer that actually for the record in a classi- 
fied document, as opposed to here in the open forum, if I could. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Ayotte. Of course. Thank you. General. I appreciate 
that. 

I also wanted to follow up. Admiral Locklear — I note, in your 
written testimony, you mentioned Taiwan, I believe, once, in pass- 
ing. In light of China’s major military buildup, what’s your assess- 
ment of the current balance of military capabilities in the Taiwan 
Strait, between the PLA and Taiwan? And where does Taiwan 
have an advantage? And where is the PLA’s advantage? So, what 
concerns are you hearing from the Taiwanese, and what platforms, 
weapons, assistance, and training has Taiwan requested from the 
United States that we haven’t yet provided? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, we have a robust interaction from the 
PACOM headquarters with Taiwan. In fact, we have, ongoing right 
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now over there, their major annual exercise, where we participate 
with them. We send advisors, overseers, and we go — and, in fact, 
we sent General Thurman, who used to be Scaparrotti’s prede- 
cessor, who will be over there with them, at my request, advising 
them and assisting them. And so, that’s important. 

I think that, in general, over time, the capabilities of the PLA — 
the PRC — will vastly eclipse what the Taiwanese could produce on 
their own. It’s just a matter of magnitude of force size if China — 
the PRC stays on the course that it’s on now. 

We — my task is to support the Taiwan Relations Act and to pro- 
vide my advice to the — up to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and then up to the President for him to decide on what we — what 
kind of things we provide. 

I know that they have requested our assistance in submarine 
programs, and we’re contemplating that at this point in time, but 
not — have not committed them one way or the other. They are par- 
ticularly interested in us helping them in cyber security areas that 
allow them to pursue asymmetric capabilities that will improve 
their defense and improve their confidence that they can make de- 
cisions on their own and not be coerced. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Colonel Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. Captain. 

Admiral, would you describe China’s behavior toward their 
neighbors as provocative? 

Admiral Locklear. I would call it aggressive. And I guess pro- 
vocative would be in the eyes of the beholder. But, from my view, 
it’s aggressive. 

Senator Graham. From the eyes of the Japanese, would you say 
it’s provocative? 

Admiral Locklear. I think they would say yes. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

North Korea. General, would you say the regime, on a good day, 
is unstable? 

General Scaparrotti. No, sir. I’d say the Kim Jong-un is in con- 
trol. We see no indicators of instability at this time. 

Senator Graham. So, you think we don’t have to worry much 
about North Korea? 

General Scaparrotti. Oh, no, sir, that’s not 

Senator Graham. Okay. When I 

General Scaparrotti. — what I’m trying to say. 

Senator Graham. — say “unstable,” I mean unpredictable, provoc- 
ative. 

General Scaparrotti. Unpredictable, provocative 

Senator Graham. Yeah. 

General Scaparrotti. — danger. Yes. 

Senator Graham. Yeah, that’s what I meant. I was 

General Scaparrotti. Willing to — I think, willing to be provoca- 
tive, as well. 

Senator Graham. So, in your backyard, you’ve got dangerous, 
provocative, unstable, with nukes in North Korea, right? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, within short distance from the 
capital. 
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Senator Graham. The leader of North Korea seems to be, like, 
nuts. I don’t know how else you’d describe the guy, but he seems 
nutty to me. 

So, under sequestration, at the end of the day, how will your 
ability to defend the Korean Peninsula and our interests in that re- 
gion be affected, from an Army point of view? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, from a holistic point of view, seques- 
tration would, as Admiral Locklear just said, end up with a smaller 
force, a less ready force, probably a force 

Senator Graham. Well, if the Army goes down to 420,000 — let’s 
say that’s the number they one day hit if we don’t fix sequestra- 
tion — 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. — how does your theater of operations fare, in 
terms of threats and 

General Scaparrotti. Sir, in high-intensity conflict that you’ll 
have on the Korean Peninsula, I’d be very concerned about having 
a force that had enough depth, particularly for sustained operation. 

Senator Graham. So, it would be seen as weakening our position 
in Asia, right? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Admiral, under sequestration, the Navy would 
have approximately how many ships if it was fully implemented? 

Admiral Locklear. Well, I’d have to refer that back to the Navy. 
I don’t have the exact numbers. 

Senator Graham. How many do you have in your 

Admiral Locklear. I have about 150 ships in my AOR that are 
assigned from — all the way from San Diego to the theater. Prob- 
ably about 50 or so of those are west of the Date Line at any given 
time. So, what would be impacted by the size of the Navy is their 
ability to rotate forces forward to augment the ones that are west 
of the Date Line all the time, which is the problem we’re having 
now with sustaining our numbers, because of the readiness bathtub 
we’re in, even with the size we have today. So, sequestration would 
just drive that further into the ground. 

Senator Graham. It would be hard to pivot to Asia under seques- 
tration. 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. All right. So, the likelihood of a armed conflict 
between South Korea and North Korea, how would you evaluate 
that on a 1-to-lO scale — 1 being very unlikely, 10 being highly like- 
ly — say, in the next 10 years? 

General? 

General Scaparrotti. Well, sir, I think that — I’d caveat by say- 
ing that I think that KJU [Kim Jong-un] knows that if he were to 
conduct a conventional attack on South Korea, it would be the end. 
So, I don’t think that’s his purpose. I think it’s to maintain his re- 
gime. But, I think, over a 10-year period, it’s above a 5. It’s a 6, 
probably. 

Senator Graham. And the more we reduce our forces, the less de- 
terrent — it may go up a 7. 

General Scaparrotti. Sir, I think, with less deterrence, it be- 
comes more likely that we’d have a conflict. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 
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Admiral, from your point of view, if we reduce our forces in your 
theater of operations to sequestration level, do you think that en- 
courages China to be more provocative? 

Admiral Locklear. I think any signal that we send that we’re 
less interested in the Asia-Pacific, on the security side, than we 
currently are would be an invitation for change in the region and 
that China would be interested in pursuing. 

Senator Graham. Do our allies in the region — are they beginning 
to hedge their bets? What’s their view toward our footprint and 
where we’re headed? 

Admiral Locklear. I don’t think they’re necessarily unsatisfied 
with our military footprint. I think what they’re concerned about 
most is that — is the growing divide between what they see as the 
economic center of gravity, which is predominantly Asia or — and 
more and more around China, and their security center of gravity, 
which is around us. So, that creates a conundrum for them as they 
have to deal with strategic decisionmaking. You know, they want 
us as a security grantor, because they believe that we’re — I mean, 
they see us as a benevolent power, and they like how we operate, 
but they also see us as a diminished economic power in the region 
that they have to deal with that. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral and General, I would appreciate it 
if, for the record, you would give a written estimate to this com- 
mittee as to the effects of sequestration on your ability to carry out 
your responsibilities. And please make it as detailed as you wish. 
We’re going to have this fight again on sequestration, ongoing. And 
members of this committee are dedicated to the proposition that we 
have to repeal sequestration. And your testimony as to the effects 
of sequestration can affect that government — that argument prob- 
ably more effectively than anything that members on this side of 
the dais could accomplish. So, I would very much appreciate it if 
you would give us, as detailed as possible, short-term and long- 
term effects of sequestration on your ability to carry out your re- 
sponsibilities. 

Chairman McCain. Admiral, is this your last appearance before 
this committee? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir, it is. 

Chairman McCain. Well, I want to take the opportunity, on be- 
half of all of us on this committee and in the U.S. Senate, thanking 
you for your outstanding service. I think you can be very proud of 
the many contributions that you’ve made to this Nation’s security. 
And you’re one of the reasons why leaders in uniform are so highly 
respected and regarded by the people of this Nation. So, I thank 
you. Admiral. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:27 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 
PARTNER capacity/foreign MILITARY FINANCING 

1. Senator McCain. Admiral Locklear, we heard testimony from Dr. Mike Green 
before this committee on April 14, 2015, that the U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM) 
area of responsibility only receives about one percent of total Foreign Military Fi- 
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nancing (FMF). The committee hears frequently about the importance of helping 
Asia-Pacific states build better maritime domain awareness and Coast Guard capa- 
bilities, but these efforts appear limited in scope. Can you discuss any potential gaps 
between your desired level of FMF for the USPACOM theater and the actual financ- 
ing the region receives? Can you provide an update for the committee on our efforts 
to help build the maritime capacity of states like the Philippines and Vietnam? 

Admiral Locklear. The USPACOM Theater Security Cooperation process is a 
disciplined process that since 2013 resulted in decreased disparity between FMF re- 
quests and actual FMF allocations. This is evidence of the rigorous security coopera- 
tion planning process we’ve instituted in recent years, producing disciplined re- 
source demand signals. Current FMF budget requests draw direct linkages between 
the Country Team’s Integrated Country Strategy/Mission Resource Request goals 
and USPACOM Theater Campaign Plan country objectives and Country Security 
Cooperation Plans. 

The fiscal year 2016 USPACOM budget request totals $96.5 million. However, the 
fiscal year 2016 Department of State (DoS) proposed allocation for USPACOM is 
$79.1 million. Funding for the USPACOM FMF request in its entirety for fiscal year 
2016 represents a 22 percent increase over the DoS proposed allocation; a reason- 
able request that would actively demonstrate DoS’s continued support to the Rebal- 
ance to the Pacific. 

Philippines: The clear majority of FMF activity since 2012 in the South China 
Sea region is geared toward building key Maritime Security (MARSEC) and Mari- 
time Domain Awareness capabilities. 73 percent of the fiscal year 2012-2014 FMF 
allocation for the Philippines is dedicated to MARSEC and Territorial Defense. Fis- 
cal year 2013-2017 allocations support projects that build Navy and Coast Guard 
maritime self-sufficiency, maritime fleet upgrades and maintenance capacity build- 
ing.on of Vietnam’s MARSEC capabilities. FMF maritime capacity building efforts 
with Vietnam currently consist of a multi-year plan for Coast Guard fast patrol 
boats, training, maintenance and support. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jim Inhofe 

READINESS IMPACT ON US ASIA-PACIFIC POLICY 

2. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, are you concerned 
about the training of follow-on-forces and their ability to get to the fight on time? 

Admiral Locklear. USPACOM is absolutely concerned with the readiness of fol- 
low-on-forces as their contributions amplify our own capabilities and capacities that 
are required to carry out the command’s assigned mission(s). USTRANSCOM is in 
a better position to discuss the ability to get forces to the USPACOM AOR on time. 
However, the more pressing concern to USPACOM is, over the past year, the U.S. 
has been forced to prioritize the readiness of forward-deployed forces, at the expense 
of the readiness of follow-on-forces and critical investments needed to outpace 
emerging threats. A lack of ready surge forces resulting from high operational de- 
mands, delayed maintenance periods, and training limitations will limit responsive- 
ness to emergent contingencies and greatly increases risk. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

3. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, does PACOM have the resources to main- 
tain a sufficient level of presence in its Area of Responsibility, to include the East 
China Sea and South China Sea, to deter aggression and reassure U.S. partners and 
allies in the region? 

Admiral Locklear. USPACOM’s AOR is vast and encompasses 52 percent of the 
earth’s surface. This large expanse complicates ISR, movement/maneuver, 
sustainment and requires a geographically distributed force laydown to rapidly re- 
spond to crisis. Growth of military capabilities in the region is accelerating and the 
Indo-Asia-Pacific is the most militarized region in the world. Although we are meet- 
ing our commitments, the capability/capacity margin that we’ve enjoyed in the past 
is decreasing. USPACOM’s ability to defend strategic national security interests in 
an increasingly complex and lethal environment requires a force posture that is 
operationally resilient and is properly resourced. 

In order to maintain USPACOM’s ability to perform our mission the following re- 
sources areas require improvement: 

a. Persistent and deep look Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR) 
to provide adequate adversary indications and warnings. 

b. Robust and interoperable ISR processing, exploitation, and dissemination enter- 
prise to utilize critical information gathered. 
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c. Munition improvements in lethality, production, and precision. A growing need 
for ship-to-ship and air-to-ship munitions to defeat aggressors at greater distances 
while reducing risk to our service members. Advancements in air-to-air and Hard 
Target Munitions capabilities are also required. 

d. Sustaining Ballistic Missile Defense gains to address potential aggressors and 
protect U.S. interests. 

e. Robust CVN and Amphibious presence to ensure regional stability, reassure al- 
lies/partners. 

f. Continued focus on Undersea Warfare to maintain advantage toward potential 
adversaries. 

g. Robust logistics networks including dedicated sealift to posture munitions, fuel 
and supplies. 

h. Sustainable communication architecture meeting spectrum of requirements 
while postured to address cyber threat. 

4. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, assuming seques- 
tration remains the law, what are the key impacts to readiness, our ability to deter, 
and our ability to execute combat operations in PACOM and on the Korean Penin- 
sula? 

Admiral Lockleae. If sequestration remains the law, it will make it increasingly 
difficult to execute the USPACOM Theater Campaign Plan and other mission areas. 
Negative readiness trends that we’re seeing in our reinforcement forces will be exac- 
erbated should sequestration continue.” 

Projected sequestration impact areas are: 

0 Fight Tonight 

• Service funding cuts will drive fewer flying hours, steaming days, and fewer 
opportunities to practice required skills. 

• Cancelled/scaled down training/exercises will reduce joint integration opportu- 
nities necessary for coordinated mission execution. 

• Forward deployed force readiness maintained at cost of follow-on required 
forces. 

• Reduced availability of Intelligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance aircraft will 
reduce awareness and decision space. 

0 Sustainment of equipment 

• Interruption or delays of ship, aircraft, and other equipment modernization, 
reset maintenance, and/or sustainment will prolong impacts beyond funding 
reduction periods. 

0 Assure Allies/Deter Enemies 

• Reduced or cancelled exercises, reduced presence, reduced regional engage- 
ments signal lack of commitment to our partners and allies 

• Reduced US presence with aggressor unpredictability, rapid regional military 
modernization, and expansion of state actor presence further reemphasize a 
sequestration return will have far reaching unintended consequences. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

U.S. REBALANCE TO ASIA-PACIFIC 

5. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, what are your cur- 
rent critical capability gaps on PACOM and on the Korean Peninsula? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

6. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, has the decreased 
readiness of the U.S. military and the reduction in size, forcing rotational forces to 
fill capability gaps, impacted our ability to maintain stability, deter aggression and 
assure our allies and partners in the region? 

Admiral Locklear. Decreased readiness and the reduction in size of the U.S. 
military is an issue that has been addressed daily within USPACOM for over two 
years. The entire Department is working on prioritization of effort and resource-in- 
formed means of ensuring that goals and objectives can be met in accordance with 
National Guidance. The readiness rebuild and downsizing of the force are multi-year 
endeavors; thus the impacts to the areas in question have been minimal since we 
just started the processes. However, it is a compounding dilemma and as both cycles 
continue we will see a parallel decrease in our ability to maintain stability, deter 
aggression, and assure allies and partners — all in the face of a rising China and un- 
predictable Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Our concern is that we are at 
risk of losing ground on numerous Rebalance-related initiatives because there sim- 
ply will not be the resources available to accomplish what is required in the AOR. 
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The greatest threat to the United States would be to fight a war in the USPACOM 
AOR that we could have deterred. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

7. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what is the perception of the “rebalance” 
by our allies and partners? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

8. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, how has China reacted to the U.S. “rebal- 
ance?” 

Admiral Locklear. China has reacted to the U.S. “rebalance” with wariness. On 
the one hand, China has responded by embracing some opportunities to expand en- 
gagement with the U.S. military, such as participating in RIMPAC and our ongoing 
disaster management exchanges. On the other hand, however, China has criticized 
our support for allies and democratic ideals as efforts to contain its rise, to encircle 
it, and even to split it. 


GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

9. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, how would each of 
you assess the national security environment in the Asia-Pacific and on the Korean 
Peninsula over the next five years — becoming more or less stable? 

Admiral Locklear. The security environment in the Indo-Asia-Pacific is likely to 
change in both positive and negative ways over the next five years. 

We will continue to face a variety of regional challenges to stability. We expect 
North Korea to continue to try to develop, test and field long-range missiles and nu- 
clear weapons, while remaining largely isolated from the international community 
and incapable of solving its economic shortcomings. China’s dramatic military 
growth, especially if it remains coupled with a lack of transparency and aggressive 
actions, will continue to be of concern to the region. Resource disputes of all kinds — 
including water, energy, fish, and other natural resources — will probably become 
more contentious. Violent extremists are likely to continue to adapt to more com- 
prehensive regional counter terrorism efforts by leveraging technology and possibly 
drawing upon the relationships and skills being acquired today in Iraq and Syria. 
And the impacts of climate change may become more pronounced, especially on the 
small island nations and the many nations with large, vulnerable populations. 

However, we also expect the positive trends of increased information sharing and 
multi-national approaches to problem solving to continue. The Indo-Asia-Pacific is 
becoming more interconnected and interoperable, providing additional regional ap- 
proaches to these challenges. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

sensor-fused weapon (SFW) 

10. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, last year you said the Sensor-Fused Weap- 
on (SFW) is “essential to meet the strategic and operational requirements at a time- 
critical juncture in our rebalance strategy.” Is this still the case? 

Admiral Locklear. Area Effects Munitions (AEM) remain essential to meeting 
the strategic and operational requirements of USPACOM. I support the Services’ 
AEM Roadmaps to develop an effective replacement capability for AEM that is com- 
pliant with Department of Defense policy. Current Air Force assessments indicate 
that projected inventories of SFW are sufficient to meet near term USPACOM re- 
quirements. 

11. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, how does the capability of the Sensor- 
Fused Weapon (SFW) compare to that of the cast ductile iron version of the BLU- 
111 general purpose bomb, which the US Air Force is also considering to address 
area weapons requirements? Which has a better cost-per-kill ratio? Which has a bet- 
ter sorties-per-kill ratio? Which presents an aggregate lower aircrew risk when de- 
ploying the system? 

Admiral Locklear. These weapons have different design features and capabilities 
because they are designed to engage different target types; it would not he appro- 
priate to compare them on a cost benefit or aircrew risk basis for the same target 
set. Advanced fragmentation weapons in general, do not provide the anti-armor ca- 
pabilities of the SFW and they do not provide persistence; similarly, the SFW does 
not provide effects against large formations of personnel in the way that the CDI 
BLU-111 does. 
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12. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, how does the Sensor-Fused Weapon (SFW) 
address the humanitarian concerns that have been raised about the use of other 
munitions? 

Admiral Locklear. DoD and USPACOM apply heavy scrutiny to the conditions 
under which all munitions are or would be employed, including potential humani- 
tarian impact during and after combat engagements. Employment of cluster muni- 
tions by US forces is guided by a strict policy to address humanitarian concerns. 
SFW contains advanced features that further minimize any potential humanitarian 
concerns. 

13. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, what con- 
sequences would you foresee if U.S. forces could rely only on unitary systems to de- 
fend against threats in the PACOM Area of Operations, including a DPRK armored 
attack, or elsewhere? What costs in terms of protecting friendly forces, materiel and 
dollars would be incurred? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

14. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what efforts have been undertaken to re- 
place by 2018 the pre-P3I Sensor-Fused Weapon (SFW) units that are prohibited by 
the 2008 Policy on Cluster Munitions and Unintended Harm to Civilians with the 
advanced version of this system? 

Admiral Locklear. There is not currently an effort to specifically replace or up- 
grade the pre-P3I SFW in the Air Force inventory. Current Air Force requirements 
indicate that projected inventories of SFW are sufficient for USPACOM require- 
ments. However, there are larger DoD efforts ongoing to (1) assess the warfighting 
impacts of the DoD Cluster Munition (CM) policy and assess some mitigation ap- 
proaches, and (2) refine Service Area Effects Munitions (AEM) roadmaps to identify 
fiscally achievable paths to provide appropriate AEM capability and capacity. 

15. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what steps are being taken to ensure that 
the Sensor-Fused Weapon (SFW) industrial base is sustained so that it can meet 
expected future requirements and undertake research and development needed to 
devise more advanced systems? 

Admiral Locklear. This is beyond my scope as a Combatant Commander; The 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics maintains an 
aggressive program to identify and address concerns with the US defense industrial 
base. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

VIRGINIA CLASS SUBMARINE 

16. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, how is the Virginia-class Attack sub- 
marine performing in the PACOM area of responsibility? 

Admiral Locklear. We have had for decades the best submarines in the world. 
As Virginia-class Attack Submarines deploy to the Pacific, they have demonstrated 
that we continue to have the best submarines in the world. Submarines are essen- 
tial to any operations that I have, both in peacetime and in crisis and contingency. 

A continued and sustained investment in the U.S. nuclear submarine force, ad- 
vanced undersea warfare technologies, capabilities and capacity, and readiness is 
necessary to maintain our edge against growing challenges. 

17. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, what percentage of your attack submarine 
requests in PACOM is the Navy currently meeting? 

Admiral Locklear. For Fiscal Year 2015 the Navy is projected to meet 56 percent 
of my attack submarine request. This percentage is consistent with previous years. 

NORTH KOREA 

18. Senator Ayotte. General Scaparrotti, on April 7, 2015, the Pentagon said that 
North Korea had developed the KN-08 missile that is capable of reaching the home- 
land, and that North Korea is capable of miniaturizing a nuclear warhead to be fit 
on an ICBM. Please provide an update. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 
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CHINA 

19. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, since China’s 2013 declaration of an East 
China Sea Air Defense Identification Zone (ADIZ), how has China’s practical behav- 
ior and activities in that area changed? 

Admiral Lockleak. [Deleted.] 

20. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, since that declaration, how has U.S. be- 
havior changed in that area, if at all? In practice, are United States military forces 
recognizing China’s East China Sea ADIZ in any way or changing our operations 
in any way in the wake of that 2013 declaration? Why or why not? 

Admiral Locklear. The PRC’s East China Sea ADIZ policy has not in any way 
changed how the U.S. conducts military operations in the region. We continue to 
conduct flight operations in the region, including with our allies and partners. The 
U.S. will not acquiesce to unilateral acts of other states designed to restrict the 
rights, freedoms, and uses of the sea and airspace, as reflected in international law. 
Specifically, the U.S. does not recognize a right of a coastal state to apply its ADIZ 
procedures to foreign aircraft, including U.S. military aircraft, if those aircraft do 
not intend to enter the national airspace of the coastal state. 

21. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, when China completes its land reclama- 
tion projects, do you expect China to declare an Air Defense Identification Zone 
(ADIZ) in the South China Sea, as they did in the East China Sea in November 
2013? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, we expect that China will eventually declare an ADIZ 
in the South China Sea. Their ongoing land reclamation in the Spratly Islands will 
give them a new capability to enforce such an ADIZ throughout the South China 
Sea. 

22. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, if China were to establish an ADIZ in the 
South China Sea, how would this impact U.S. air operations in the region? 

Admiral Locklear. As with the PRC’s declaration of an East China Sea ADIZ, 
the potential establishment of a PRC South China Sea ADIZ will not change how 
the U.S. conducts military operations in the region. 

23. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, over the last several years, China has en- 
gaged in coercive diplomacy to achieve its political and territorial aims in the East 
and South China Seas. The administration has responded with efforts to build part- 
ner capacity and strengthen regional institutions. What additional steps can the ad- 
ministration take to deter Chinese assertiveness in the short and medium term? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

24. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, do you share the view that China’s actions 
have violated U.S. national security interests in the Freedom of Navigation, the free 
flow of commerce, and the peaceful settlement of disputes in accordance with inter- 
national law? 

Admiral Locklear. Though to date China’s actions in the South China Sea have 
not impacted U.S. freedom of navigation or free flow of commerce, and though the 
U.S. does not take a position on competing claims to sovereignty over land features 
in the South China Sea, we observe that actions and steps they have taken to sig- 
nificantly increase the physical size or functionality of disputed features or to milita- 
rize them is provocative and has the potential to raise tensions. Large scale con- 
struction or major steps — such as dramatically expanding the actual size of a dis- 
puted feature through land reclamation — with the intent to militarize or expand law 
enforcement operations at outposts has the effect of “complicating or escalating” the 
situation. 

25. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, how many combat patrols did the PLA 
(People’s Liberation Army) Navy conduct in the East China Sea and South China 
Sea in 2014? How does that compare to previous years? How has USPACOM re- 
sponded in order to assure the freedom of navigation for the U.S. and our partners? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


U.S. FORCE posture 

26. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, as the range and precision of Chinese bal- 
listic and cruise missiles have increased, U.S. forces operating from forward bases 
have come under increased threat. What new operating concepts and/or passive and 
active defenses are we adopting to help address this challenge? 
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Admiral Lockleae. [Deleted.] 

COMBATANT COMMAND INTEGRATION 

27. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, how do you assess the integration between 
PACOM and STRATCOM regarding strategic challenges like nuclear forces? What 
about PACOM integration with NORTHCOM on ballistic missile defense? 

Admiral Locklear. USPACOM coordinates throughout the planning process with 
USSTRATCOM and USNORTHCOM; all deliberate plans are thoroughly integrated. 
USPACOM maintains a supporting role to USNORTHCOM for Ballistic Missile De- 
fense (BMD) of the Homeland. Given expected indications and warnings (I&W), 
USNORTHCOM and USPACOM can defend the U.S. Homeland (including Guam) 
against DPRK ballistic missile threats using a combination of active and passive 
means. To demonstrate our capability and will to integrate the supported/supporting 
relationship, PACFLT recently led a Fleet Synthetic Training- Joint (FST-J) that in- 
cluded USPACOM and USNORTHCOM components in a command post exercise en- 
vironment for tactical level BMD execution. 

CONCERNS ABOUT U.S. CAPABILITY AND WILL 

28. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, as you talk with our allies in Asia, are 
you hearing any concerns regarding the capability or willingness of the U.S. stand 
by our allies there if there were a conflict in the future? What are they saying? 

Admiral Locklear. Our relationships with Allies and Partners are essential for 
maintaining security and prosperity in the region; key to remaining the security 
partner of choice is demonstrating commitment through sustained forward presence, 
continual engagement, and effective capabilities. 

There is some concern in the region that U.S. security commitments may not be 
sustainable. Countries are watching the U.S. budget process closely — budget uncer- 
tainty in Washington has created concern, especially as it relates to Sequestration’s 
impact on acquisition, deployments, training, readiness, and partner capacity build- 
ing. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

NORTH KOREA-IRAN RELATIONSHIP 

29. Senator Lee, Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, can you confirm, as 
recent news reports have suggested, that North Korea transferred ballistic missile 
technology to Iran in the past year? If so, how long has this been known to the U.S. 
Government, and do you consider it a violation of international prohibitions against 
the illicit transfer of such material? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

PACIFIC interests 

30. Senator Lee, Admiral Locklear, maintaining order and security in the Asia/ 
Pacific region is important for U.S. defensive and economic security, and I believe 
that this can be best achieved when our allies and partners in the region have a 
strong national security apparatus to support and compliment U.S. efforts and en- 
sure responsible burden sharing. Can you outline for the committee examples of suc- 
cessful partnerships you have seen since the United States undertook its strategic 
shift to the Asia/Pacific region, and where is more work needed, especially in terms 
of allied defensive capacity? Specifically, do you believe that the burden of security 
responsibility in the Pacific is being appropriately shared among Pacific nations? 

Admiral Locklear. I agree completely with the importance of developing part- 
ners’ capabilities, and we work very hard to do so. Examples of successful 
partnering realized under the Rebalance include: Japan is pressing forward with a 
historic and challenging re-orientation toward regional security roles; U.S. forces 
and aircraft will rotate through Northern Australia, facilitating increased multilat- 
eral engagement, exercises, and contingency response capacity; new bilateral De- 
fense Cooperation Guidelines with Japan will enable enhanced U.S.-Japan inter- 
operability and broader combined operations across the region; and, the U.S. -Phil- 
ippines Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement will allow enhanced maritime se- 
curity cooperation in the South China Sea. We are also working with the ASEAN- 
centered organizations to build an effective and cooperative regional security archi- 
tecture through our participation in expert working groups and multilateral exer- 
cises on counterterrorism, maritime security, search and rescue, humanitarian as- 
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sistance /disaster relief, peace keeping operations, nonproliferation, biosecurity, cy- 
bersecurity, and health and military medicine. 

While we have made progress, more work remains. Security sector reform and 
shifting the focus from internal to external security remains an issue in the theater. 
In Northeast Asia, our capacity-building efforts include strengthening Allies’ capa- 
bilities with cutting-edge aircraft, air and missile defense, realizing joint capability, 
cyber security, information security, and high end counter-Anti Access/Area Denial 
(A2AD) interoperability. Work also continues toward building the Republic of Ko- 
rea’s capacity to assume full operational control of its self-defense; to do so the ROK 
must invest in C2, among other capabilities. 

Finally, burden sharing is robust, but more can be done. Key Allies such as South 
Korea and Japan provide substantial host nation support. We routinely encourage 
regional states to invest further in their defense budgets, and work with them to 
become net security providers. We also encourage them to support regional security 
by providing us operational access. Key enablers include educating their publics on 
the value of security partnering with the U.S., and overcoming regional/historical 
animosities with neighbors. Finally, we continue to press regional institutions, such 
as ASEAN, to advance toward providing preventative diplomacy, effective conflict 
resolution, and de-escalation strategies. 

31. Senator Lee, Admiral Locklear, what impact has Chinese naval development 
and aggression had on the ability of the United States and our economic partners 
to freely trade in the Asia-Pacific region? Do you view Chinese activity as something 
that will inhibit economic development in that region in the future? 

Admiral Lockleae. Chinese naval development and aggression creates uncer- 
tainty that can inhibit trade and investment. The governments and militaries of the 
region have a responsibility to provide a stable and secure environment where busi- 
ness can flourish. Three areas of economic activity that could be impacted include 
shipping, fishing, and resource development. 

Commercial shipping is the life blood of our interconnected global economy and 
requires freedom of navigation and access to nations and their ports. Chinese naval 
development and aggression have not limited the free flow of commercial shipping 
so far. However, conflicts over competing claims in the South China Sea increasingly 
risk conflict, which could elevate insurance rates and otherwise interfere with free 
navigation in regional waters and skies. 

The nations of Southeast Asia obtain a significant portion of their diet through 
commercial fishing in the South China Sea, leading to an uncommonly recognized 
source of friction. Since 1999, China has annually declared a unilateral ban on fish- 
ing in the northern half of the South China Sea for several months each year; al- 
though, it has not significantly enforced it. Other regional states reject Chinese au- 
thority to ban their fishermen and continue to allow their fishing boats to operate 
in South China Sea. China’s ban has the effect of pushing the Chinese fishing fleet 
and Chinese Coast Guard patrol craft farther south, increasing the likelihood of in- 
cidents. Added to an already complex situation, Chinese reclamation activities in the 
area will likely facilitate a more rapid Chinese response, and is likely to further ex- 
acerbate regional tensions. 

Recurring tensions and Chinese militarization of the region, as well as the unset- 
tled legal status of regional claims, have reportedly forestalled exploration for, and 
exploitation of, sea bed resources. China’s actions are creating uncertainty and risk; 
given the high initial cost of entry, the private sector has been hesitant to explore 
and develop resources inside China’s almost total claim on the South China Sea. 

32. Senator Lee, Admiral Locklear, what is your assessment of Taiwan’s security 
situation and how do you see the cross-Strait balance of power developing over the 
next few years? Where do you believe the United States needs to assist or enable 
the Taiwanese military to have the most effective and cost-efficient security gains? 

Admiral Locklear. There have been no signs that China’s military posture oppo- 
site Taiwan has changed significantly over the past several years. The PLA con- 
tinues to develop and deploy military capabilities, which would allow it to undertake 
increasingly sophisticated military action against Taiwan. Taiwan has historically 
relied on technological and operational superiority as well as geographic advantages 
to counter the PLA. Taiwan has taken important steps to professionalize its force 
and develop its defense industrial base, which have partially addressed Taiwan’s de- 
clining defense advantages. However, China’s increasingly modern platforms and 
weapons — including more, and more capable, ballistic missiles, ships and sub- 
marines, combat aircraft, and improved C4ISR capabilities — are tipping the balance 
of power further in China’s favor. 
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USPACOM’s assistance to help Taiwan modernize its military have provided the 
security and confidence for Taiwan to work with the PRC improve cross-strait rela- 
tions. However, the growing military power disparity will continue to pose a chal- 
lenge to cross-strait stability. In order to maintain the relative peace that cat- 
egorized the last eight years cross-strait relations, USPACOM seeks to assist the 
Taiwan military by looking into efficient (right side of cost asymmetry) and effective 
(real capabilities) solutions. 


TERRORISM 

33. Senator Lee, Admiral Locklear, to what extent are al-Qaeda and other Islamic 
terrorist organizations operating, recruiting personnel, and accessing finance in your 
area of responsibility, and how do you assess the intelligence and counterterrorism 
efforts of the United States and our regional partners? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


NORTH KOREA 

34. Senator Lee, General Scaparrotti, the Russian government recently an- 
nounced a “Year of Friendship” with North Korea and that Kim Jong-un will visit 
Moscow in May. What is your assessment of the Russia-North Korea relationship, 
and how will closer ties between these two countries impact our Pacific security? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

35. Senator Lee, General Scaparrotti, in your study of North Korean military 
strategy and the government’s overall mentality, what do you believe are the most 
effective ways to deter their belligerent behavior towards the United States and our 
allies? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

36. Senator Lee, General Scaparrotti, US Forces Korea is currently authorized to 
have more than 28,000 personnel in South Korea, a trend that has historically de- 
clined over but remained nearly even since 2005. What factors do you take into con- 
sideration when making your recommendation for U.S. force levels in South Korea, 
and how do you see force levels trending in the coming decade? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

37. Senator Lee, General Scaparrotti, what is the status of the plan to transfer 
war-time operational control to the South Korean military? What do you think 
needs to be done by the South Korean government and military to increase their 
military capabilities and decrease their reliance upon international forces on the Pe- 
ninsula? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 
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The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:31 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John McCain (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators McCain, Inhofe, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Cotton, Rounds, Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, Lee, Gra- 
ham, Reed, Nelson, McCaskill, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, Don- 
nelly, Hirono, Kaine, and King. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. Good morning. The committee meets today to 
receive testimony on the posture of U.S. European Commander. I 
want to welcome our old friend. General Philip Breedlove, the Com- 
mander of the U.S. European Command and Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. 

General Breedlove, I want to thank you and your family for your 
dedicated service to the Nation. This committee relies on the can- 
dor of each of those in — of those in positions such as yours to con- 
duct the oversight work we’re sent here to do. So, I especially want 
to thank you, on behalf of this committee, for your honest and 
forthright presentation of the ongoing crisis in Ukraine over the 
past year. I might point out that each one of your predictions to 
this committee has been — and to the world — has, unfortunately, 
been proven to be true about the actions that Vladimir Putin con- 
tinues to take in dismembering a sovereign nation. 

As Ian Brzezinski of — explained before this committee earlier 
this week, Europe and the NATO alliance face, “challenges on mul- 
tiple fronts of unprecedented complexity and increasing urgency.” 
To its south, the alliance faces a treacherous combination of state 
sponsors of terrorism, failed states, and extremist organizations. 
Already this year, radical Islamists attacked Paris and Copen- 
hagen. Last week, in the Mediterranean, over 700 migrants per- 
ished tragically in a shipwreck, fleeing the conflict and instability 
of North Africa. And then there’s Russia. To its north, the trans- 
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atlantic community faces Russian militarization of the Arctic. And, 
to the east, NATO confronts Russia’s invasion of Ukraine. 

Since the end of the Cold War, U.S. policy toward Russia was 
based on a bipartisan assumption that the Russian Government 
sought to integrate peacefully into the international order in Eu- 
rope and to forge a constructive relationship with the United 
States. The events of the past year have overturned that assump- 
tion. Russia became the first state in seven decades on the Euro- 
pean continent to send its military forces across an internationally 
recognized border and forcibly annex the sovereign territory of an- 
other state. Today, Russia maintains sizable numbers of artillery 
pieces and multiple rocket launchers on the territory of Ukraine, 
in violation of the Eebruary cease-fire agreement. The Russian 
military has recently deployed additional air-defense systems near 
the front lines in eastern Ukraine, the highest amount since last 
August, according to the State Department. It’s a disturbing sign 
that another offensive may be imminent. 

In response, it is not that the United States and our European 
allies have done nothing. It is that nothing we have done has suc- 
ceeded in deterring Putin’s aggression and halted his slow-motion 
annexation of eastern Ukraine. Despite the advice of nearly every 
statesman and policy expert that has appeared before this com- 
mittee in recent months, Henry Kissinger, George Shultz, Mad- 
eleine Albright, Zbig Brzezinski and others, and against the advice 
of both his Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has refused to provide defensive lethal 
assistance to Ukraine. The Ukrainian people aren’t asking for U.S. 
troops. They’re simply asking for the right tools to defend them- 
selves and their country. The President’s continued inaction for 
fear of provoking Russia is seen by Putin as weakness, and invites 
the very aggression we seek to avoid, and it only increases the like- 
lihood this aggression could expand to places like Moldova, Geor- 
gia, the Baltic states, and Central Asia. 

Of course, there is no military solution in Ukraine, but there is 
a clear military dimension to achieving a political solution. As 
three major think tanks wrote recently, and I quote, “Assisting 
Ukraine to deter attack and defend itself is not inconsistent with 
the search for a peaceful political solution, and it’s essential to 
achieving it. Only if the Kremlin knows that the risks and cost of 
further military action are high will it seek to find an acceptable 
political solution.” 

Ultimately, we must recognize that we are confronting a chal- 
lenge that many had assumed was resigned to the history books, 
a strong, militarily capable state that is hostile to our interests and 
our values, and seeks to overturn the international order in Europe 
that American leaders of both parties have sought to maintain 
since World War II. U.S. strategy and military posture in Europe 
should adjust to reflect this harsh reality. Yet, as Russia builds up, 
America draws down. The Obama administration eliminated two 
heavy brigades stationed in Europe in 2012. Yesterday, the Army 
announced the departure of 24 Apache helicopters and 30 Black 
Hawk helicopters from Germany. And we’ll want to hear more from 
General Breedlove on a plan for a rotational presence and other ef- 
forts to reassure our allies. 
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As Admiral Stavridis, the former SACEUR and EUCOM Com- 
mander, told this committee on Tuesday, “Since the end of the Cold 
War, we’re down 75 percent in personnel, we’re down 75 percent 
in the number of bases we have. We have, in my view, come to a 
line that we should not continue to diminish that presence further.” 

I’m also concerned about the fact that too many of our NATO al- 
lies continue to fail to provide for their own defense. Despite prom- 
ises at the Wales Summit to reverse the trend of declining defense 
budgets, soon Poland and Estonia may be the only other allies 
meeting our alliance’s commitment to spend 2 percent of GDP on 
defense. 

In response to the broader challenge that Russia poses to secu- 
rity in Europe, it’s not that the United States and NATO have done 
nothing. We have created a modest rapid-reaction force, increased 
air policing and sea patrols, expanded training and exercises, and 
deployed small numbers of additional forces to Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Poland. The problem is, the actions we have taken 
seem inadequate to the scope, scale, and seriousness of the chal- 
lenges we face. 

None of us want a return to the Cold War, but we need to face 
the reality that we are dealing with a Russian ruler who wants ex- 
actly that. The reason for maintaining a U.S. strong military pres- 
ence in Europe is the same as ever: to deter conflict and aggres- 
sion. But, we must revisit the question of what it will take to 
achieve this goal when confronting a revisionist Russia that is un- 
dergoing a significant military modernization and that is willing to 
use force, not as a last resort, but as a primary tool to achieve it’s 
neo-imperial objectives. I hope today’s hearing will help us to better 
understand the magnitude of the challenge we face in Europe. 

I thank General Breedlove for joining us today, and look forward 
to your testimony. 

Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And, General Breedlove, welcome. Thank you for your many 
years of service, you and your family. And please pass along our 
gratitude to the service men and women of the U.S. European 
Command for their great service. 

Let me also thank the chairman for holding an excellent hearing 
on Tuesday with witnesses from outside the government on the se- 
curity situation in Europe. That hearing, along with today’s hear- 
ing, will help inform the committee’s markup of the annual defense 
authorization bill. I must also say that the series of hearings that 
the Chairman has prepared over the course of this session has been 
extremely useful by having policy experts and then the relevant 
commanders come in. And thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s really en- 
hanced this discussion and our insight. 

General Breedlove, you have responsibility to maintain the crit- 
ical transatlantic relationship with Europe. As our witnesses on 
Tuesday emphasized, Europe does, indeed, matter for U.S. national 
security. Our European partners have made, and continue to make, 
significant contributions to coalition operations in the Middle East 
and South Asia. Our longstanding basing arrangements in Europe 
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provide vital support to operations in CENTCOM and AFRICOM. 
And NATO remains a critical component of U.S. security, based on 
its members’ shared values and interests. 

Today, EUCOM confronts a range of challenges in or around the 
European area, many of which have just recently arisen. Foremost 
is the threat from an increasingly confrontational and antagonistic 
Russia, which has revived old fears of a divided Europe. Russia’s 
aggression against Ukraine has challenged the post-Cold War vi- 
sion of a Europe whole, free, and at peace. EUCOM is leading ef- 
forts to respond to the hybrid warfare tactics used by Russia in 
seizing Crimea and secretly supporting separatist forces in eastern 
Ukraine. EUCOM and NATO have sought to counter Russia’s false 
narrative on Ukraine, highlighting the continuing flow of heavy 
weapons, Russian military leadership and training to the separat- 
ists, in violation of the Minsk cease-fire agreements. 

General Breedlove, we would be interested in your assessment of 
the security situation in Ukraine and whether you believe heavy 
fighting is likely to resume in the coming weeks, as some are pre- 
dicting. From early in the Ukrainian crisis, EUCOM has been 
working with the Ukranian government to identify military and se- 
curity shortfalls, and advise in building Ukraine’s capability to de- 
fend itself. There is broad support in this committee and in Con- 
gress for providing Ukraine military assistance, including lethal de- 
fensive weapons necessary for it to defend itself against further at- 
tacks. As discussed at Tuesday’s hearing, any arming of Ukraine 
involves risk and needs to be done carefully and thoughtfully. But, 
as a recent report by several leading think tanks concluded, assist- 
ing Ukraine to deter attack and defend itself is not inconsistent 
with the search for a peaceful political solution. It is essential to 
achieving it. 

EUCOM has also played a critical role in reassuring our NATO 
allies closest to Russia. EUCOM has increased the presence, on a 
rotational basis, of U.S. military forces in eastern Europe, on the 
land, sea, and in the air. At the NATO Wales Summit, members 
approved a Readiness Action Plan and other steps to strengthen 
the alliance’s capability to come to the aid of a member whose secu- 
rity is threatened. One issue I hope General Breedlove will address 
is whether U.S. forces in Europe are postured to deter further Rus- 
sian aggression and whether this mission can be carried out over 
the coming years with the use of U.S. forces rotating into the Euro- 
pean theater from bases back home. 

Ultimately, much will depend on whether NATO members fulfill 
their Wales commitments to achieve defense spending at a level of 
2 percent of GDP in the coming years. The budget request includes 
nearly $800 million, on top of the 1 billion approved last year, for 
the European Reassurance Initiative to enhance the U.S. military 
presence and activities in Europe. 

EUCOM also must contend with security challenges along Eu- 
rope’s other borders. The transit across the Mediterranean of tens 
of thousands, possibly more, migrants fleeing instability in Libya, 
Syria, Eritrea, and elsewhere has overwhelmed countries in south- 
ern Europe. Efforts to respond to this crisis have been mixed, to 
date, and clearly more must be done soon as the violence and insta- 
bility in Libya and elsewhere continues unabated. 
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To the southeast, Turkey’s porous border with Syria continues to 
attract foreign fighters traveling to the Syrian conflict and back, 
heightening the risk of future anti-Western attacks like those in 
Paris and Brussels, and adding to concerns about a rising ISIL 
presence in European cities. 

In the north, Russia’s expanding militarization of the Arctic is 
potentially at odds with international efforts to promote coopera- 
tion and increase economic activity in this region. 

This is a long list. We look forward to your testimony and thank 
you for your service. 

Chairman McCain. Welcome back. General Breedlove. Thank 
you. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. PHILIP M. BREEDLOVE, USAF, COM- 
MANDER, U.S. EUROPEAN COMMAND/SUPREME ALLIED COM- 
MANDER, EUROPE 

General Breedlove. Chairman McCain, Ranking Member Reed, 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today. 

It is an honor to be here representing the dedicated soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, marines, civilians, and the families, as you have both 
mentioned, of the U.S. European Command. Thank you for all you 
do to support them as they serve our Nation. 

Compared to just 1 year ago, Europe faces a very different and 
much more challenging security environment, one with significant 
lasting implications for U.S. national security interests. Our top 
concern, as both of you have mentioned, is a revanchist Russia. 

Russia is blatantly challenging the rules and principles that have 
been the bedrock of European security for decades. This is global, 
it’s not regional. And it is enduring, not temporary. Russian ag- 
gression is clearly visible in its illegal occupation of Crimea and its 
continued operations in eastern Ukraine. 

In Ukraine, Russia has supplied their proxies with heavy weap- 
ons, training and mentoring, command and control, artillery, fire 
support, tactical and operational-level air defense, among others. 
Russia has transferred many pieces of military equipment into 
Ukraine, including tanks, armored personnel carriers, heavy artil- 
lery pieces, and other military vehicles. What we have seen over 
the course of the fight was that, when the Russian proxy offensive 
would ever run into trouble, Russian forces intervened directly to 
right the course. 

Today on the ground, the situation is volatile and it’s fragile. 
Russian forces used the opportunities provided by the recent lull in 
fighting to reset and reposition while protecting their gains. Many 
of their actions are consistent with preparations for another offen- 
sive. 

The hope remains that both parties will fully implement an effec- 
tive cease-fire as an important step towards an acceptable political 
resolution of the conflict, one that represents the internationally 
recognized border. I’m often asked. Should the United States and 
other provide weapons to Ukraine? What we see in Russia is an ag- 
gressive application of all elements of national power — diplomatic, 
informational, economic, as well as military. So, in my view, it 
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would not make sense to unnecessarily take any of our own tools 
off the table. 

But, the crisis in Ukraine is about more than just Ukraine. Rus- 
sian activities are destabilizing neighbor states and the region as 
a whole, and Russia’s illegal actions are pushing instability ever 
closer to the boundaries of NATO. We cannot be fully certain what 
Russia will do next, and we cannot fully grasp Putin’s intent. What 
we can do is learn from his actions. And what we see suggests 
growing Russian capabilities, significant military modernization, 
and an ambitious strategic intent. We also know that Putin re- 
sponds to strength and seeks opportunities in weakness. We must 
strengthen our deterrence in order to manage this opportunist con- 
fidence. 

At the same time, Europe also faces the challenge of a surge in 
violent extremism. European nations are rightly worried about for- 
eign fighters returning home to Europe from the fight in Syria and 
Iraq with new skills and with malign intent. Attacks like those in 
Erance, Belgium, and Denmark are only likely to become more fre- 
quent. Eoreign fighters are part of a much broader pattern of inse- 
curity to Europe’s south, with roots in the Middle East and North 
Africa, transit routes are shared by violent extremists, organized 
criminal networks, and migrant populations fleeing difficult condi- 
tions in Libya and other undergoverned spaces. The spread of in- 
stability into Europe and the transnational terrorism we all face 
could have a direct bearing on the National security of the U.S. 
homeland. 

EUCOM is working with European nations bilaterally and sup- 
porting NATO alliance initiatives to meet and counter this new and 
more complex security environment. Based on the decisions made 
at NATO’s Wales Summit last year, the alliance is adapting in 
order to improve its readiness and its responsiveness. The Readi- 
ness Action Plan, or RAP, is well underway. Our allies are stepping 
up, making contributions that give them a real stake in the out- 
come. The United States will have a key and sustained role to play 
in supporting and enabling these changes, especially in critical 
areas that are hardest for our allies to provide, like lift, 
sustainment, and enablers such as intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance. 

At the same time, our own U.S. efforts in Europe remain essen- 
tial. Our leadership is perhaps more important now than at any 
time in recent history. Since Russian troops illegally occupied Cri- 
mea last year, U.S. forces, under the banner of Operation Atlantic 
Resolve, have continued to take concerted steps to assure allies of 
our commitment to their security and to Article 5 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the common defense cornerstone of our transatlantic 
security. EUCOM air, land, maritime, and Special Operation 
Eorces have maintained presence in all three of our NATO allies 
in the Baltics, Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria, as well as the Black 
Sea, providing an array of capabilities, including airborne armor, 
mobile infantry, light fighter, strike fighter, advanced air, and mar- 
itime presence, in addition to training, advising, and exercising 
with host-nation forces. You have made most of this persistent 
presence possible through your support of the European Reassur- 
ance Initiative, or, ERL The assurance measures it supports enable 
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the alliance to remain strong and cohesive in this new security en- 
vironment. 

In facing both of these serious challenges to Europe’s east and 
to its south, EUCOM is working closely with many others — our sis- 
ter COCOMs, NATO partners, as well as allies and other inter- 
national organizations, including the European Union. There is 
plenty of work to go around. And our collaboration and our unity 
are essential. EUCOM is also drawing heavily on great new efforts 
underway in the Department of Defense, not the least the Defense 
Innovation Initiative, which applies cutting-edge approaches to 
some of the toughest challenges in our theater, like anti-access 
area denial. 

The strong threat posed by Russia and the growing challenge to 
the south lead me to three areas where EUCOM could particularly 
use your help: 

First, sufficient forward — persistent forward presence. Our for- 
ward presence in Europe is the bedrock of our ability to assure al- 
lies, to deter real and potential adversaries, and to be postured to 
act in a timely manner, should deterrence fail. It was our perma- 
nent presence in Europe that gave EUCOM the ability to respond 
immediately after Russian troops illegally occupied Crimea. Sol- 
diers from the 173rd Airborne Brigade in Germany deployed to the 
Baltic states and Poland within 96 hours of receiving their mission. 
And our F-15s from Lakenheath, England, began flying missions 
out of Poland within 18 hours of being giving the mission. That 
same permanent presence ensures that EUCOM can play a full 
array of essential supporting roles for other combatant commands, 
from neighboring AFRICOM and CENTCOM to STRATCOM and 
TRANSCOM. Rotational presence is not a substitute for permanent 
forward presence in building relationships or signaling our commit- 
ment, but a fully funded rotational presence can play an important 
role in helping meet the requirements in our theater if it is heel- 
to-toe and properly resourced. 

The second area is sufficient intelligence support. Since the end 
of the Cold War, our Nation’s community of Russian-area experts 
has shrunk considerably, and intelligence assets of all kinds have 
been shifted to the wars we’ve been fighting or to understanding 
potential future threats. Russian military operations over the past 
year in Ukraine and the region more broadly have underscored 
that there are critical gaps in our collection and analysis. Some 
Russian military exercise have caught us by surprise, and our tex- 
tured feel for Russian involvement on the ground in Ukraine has 
been quite limited. Earlier indications and warning and the ability 
to better understand Moscow’s thinking and intent are absolutely 
critical for avoiding future surprise and miscalculation, for deter- 
ring effectively, and for preparing to respond, if required. Getting 
this right requires more ISR, high-power analytical support, and 
appropriate intelligence-sharing with allies and partners. The same 
holds true for effectively waging counterterrorism and counter-ISIL 
operations in and through the European theater. A small invest- 
ment in this capability could lead to a large return in our under- 
standing of the complex challenges we face. 

Third and finally is sufficient future resourcing. In the near 
term, EUCOM’s particular request for your support for a European 
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Reassurance Initiative for fiscal year 2016 is important. Your sup- 
port for ERI in 2015 demonstrated commitment to our allies, in- 
creased our ability to shape the European theater, and allowed 
EUCOM to build and sustain the capacity of our allies and part- 
ners. The request for ERI in fiscal yearl6 builds on this initiative. 
Key components include maintaining air superiority presence, par- 
ticipating in NATO exercises, supporting the rotational presence of 
an armored brigade combat team, pre-positioning equipment, fund- 
ing the Global Response Eorce exercises, and fostering SACEUR 
engagement with partners, and increasing Guard and Reserve par- 
ticipation across the field. 

We understand these reassurance measures come at a cost, and 
in the current budget environment, additional cost means making 
tough decisions. As a result of previous constraints, our EUCOM 
readiness has already assumed greater risk. Specifically, our de- 
ployment timelines are longer, our preparations are less robust, 
and our fundamental ability to deter and defeat in a timely and ef- 
fective manner is less sure than it was a decade ago. As Secretary 
Carter testified recently, further reductions would damage our Na- 
tional security and have a direct and lasting impact on our ability 
to protect and defend the Nation in and from the European theater. 

Meanwhile, the security challenges in and around Europe are 
growing sharper and more complicated. Your support for EUCOM’s 
mission and your tireless efforts to chart a long-term path toward 
resourcing a strong national defense are critical steps to ensuring 
the enduring ability of EUCOM and DOD to protect and defend 
this great Nation. 

Erom the dedicated men and women serving in our European 
theater, thank you. Thank you for your time and your attention. 
And I now look forward to taking your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Breedlove follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Philip Breedlove, USAF 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is an honor for me to lead the soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and civilians 
of the U.S. European Command (EUCOM). Those assigned and deployed from the 
European theater sent into harm’s way, in Afghanistan and elsewhere, are particu- 
larly within the thoughts of the command. I want to thank this committee for all 
of the support it has offered them. 

EUCOM has experienced dramatic changes in the security situation on the Euro- 
pean continent over the last 12 months, forming a new European security environ- 
ment. These changes have significant ramifications for U.S. national security inter- 
ests and those of our European allies and partners. As a result, we are assessing 
the threat to U.S. and North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies in the the- 
ater and heyond. Even as we continue to lean forward with our NATO allies and 
partners in response to the conditions in this new environment, fully addressing 
these growing challenges and their long-term implications requires a reformulation 
of the U.S. strategic calculus and corresponding resourcing levied towards Europe. 

In the statement I submitted to this committee last year, I described in detail how 
important our NATO allies and non-NATO partners in Europe are to American safe- 
ty and security — their importance is even greater today. EUCOM must be able to 
assure, deter, and defend against Russian aggression; support ongoing and future 
contingency operations; counter transnational threats; and help build our partners’ 
capability to help us accomplish these missions, thereby enhancing regional and 
global security. 

Our many shared values, interests, and economic interdependence with Europe 
provides unique opportunities and assets for collective security as well as global se- 
curity cooperation. The United States depends on our willing and capable allies and 
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partners throughout Europe to work with us to fully defend our national security 
interests and to respond to crises around the world. Time and again, our allies and 
partners in Europe have proven essential to U.S. military operations by allowing us 
access, including bases, transit, and overflight rights for U.S. forces as well as pro- 
viding enhanced legitimacy and operational capability through the participation of 
ally and partner nation military forces in undertakings in Europe, around Europe 
and often far from Europe. 

Maintaining our strategic alliance with Europe is vital to maintaining U.S. na- 
tional security and is not to be taken for granted. We must reassure our European 
allies and partners through the United States’ commitment to NATO and the credi- 
bility of that commitment fundamentally rests upon the capabilities, readiness, and 
responsiveness of U.S. military personnel stationed in Europe. The forces assigned 
to EUCOM are the United States’ preeminent forward deployed force and fulfill the 
United States’ primary treaty obligation to NATO. Our permanent presence also al- 
lows us to maximize the military capabilities of our allies. Permanently stationed 
forces are a force multiplier that rotational deployments can never match. EUCOM 
must be a stabilizing force on multiple fronts. Nations on Europe’s Southern flank 
are concerned the focus on Eastern Europe may draw attention and resources away 
from their region, allowing for an unmonitored flow of foreign fighters, economic and 
political refugees, and unchecked illicit trafficking of goods and humans from an arc 
of instability stretching across large parts of northern Africa through the Middle 
East. In the Levant, persistent threats from other countries and non-state actors 
drives continued security concerns in Israel. 

Multiple ongoing conflicts in the Middle East and Africa also require EUCOM to 
use its limited resources to support missions occurring in the U.S. Central Com- 
mand (CENTCOM) and U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM) areas of responsibility. 
EUCOM works closely with our bordering Combatant Commands to ensure there 
are no seams as we address issues crossing geographic boundaries, supporting 
CENTCOM and AFRICOM operations to protect U.S. national interests. Each of 
these security situations reinforces the importance of EUCOM and NATO to our 
long-term vital national security interests. 

After years of force structure and other personnel reductions, fewer than 65,000 
U.S. military personnel remain permanently stationed in Europe to secure and ad- 
vance U.S. national interests from Greenland to Azerbaijan and from the Arctic to 
Israel. The size of our military presence forces difficult decisions daily on how to 
best use the limited resources we have to assure, stabilize, and support. I ask you 
for your support and favorable consideration of the U.S. role in addressing the new 
European security environment and helping me set the theater. As the Commander 
of EUCOM, Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) and Allied Com- 
mand Operations for NATO, I support the goal of a Europe that is whole, free, at 
peace, and prosperous. It is with this in mind that I consider Europe’s current secu- 
rity situation. 


II. ASSESSING THE THREAT 

As mentioned, EUCOM is working within the framework of a new European secu- 
rity environment, focused on countering three primary security threats: Russian ag- 
gression in the East, foreign fighter flow between Europe and the Levant, and 
transnational threats stemming from North Africa. 

A. Eastern Flank: Russia and Periphery 

For almost 2 decades, the United States and Europe have engaged with Russia 
as a partner, seeking to build relationships militarily, economically, and culturally. 
In 1994, Russia became a Partnership for Peace member with NATO. That same 
year, Russia, the United States, and the United Kingdom signed the Budapest 
Memorandum, reaffirming commitments made by all parties under the Helsinki 
Final Act and the UN Charter to “respect the independence and sovereignty and the 
existing borders of Ukraine.” Under the 1997 Founding Act, NATO made a political 
commitment that, “in the current and foreseeable security environment,” the Alli- 
ance would carry out its collective defense and other missions without “additional 
permanent stationing of substantial combat forces.” In 2009, the United States 
sought to “reset” its relationship with Russia, which had been damaged by the 2008 
Russian invasion of the Republic of Georgia. During this period, the Department of 
Defense made security and force posture determinations significantly reducing Eu- 
ropean force structure based on the assumption that Russia was a partner. 

Despite these and many other U.S. and European overtures of partnership, Russia 
has continued to view its own security from a zero-sum point of view. Since the be- 
ginning of 2014, President Putin’s Russia has abandoned all pretense of partici- 
pating in a collaborative security process with its European neighbors and the inter- 
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national community. Instead, Russia has employed “hybrid warfare” (which includes 
regular, irregular, and cyber forms of war as well as political and economic intimi- 
dations) to illegally seize Crimea, foment separatist fever in several sovereign na- 
tions, and maintain frozen conflicts within its so-called “sphere of influence” or 
“near abroad.” Undergirding all of these direct approaches is the pervasive presence 
of the Russia propaganda machine, which inserts itself into media outlets globally 
and attempts to exploit potential sympathetic or aggrieved populations. 

Russia uses energy as a tool of coercion. Many former-Soviet bloc and Eastern and 
Central European states have long been concerned about Russia’s intentions in Eu- 
rope and they consider the Ukraine crisis the latest validation of their concerns. Re- 
cent Ukrainian and Russian energy negotiations show how Russian coercion threat- 
ens broader European cooperation as individual countries must weigh their own se- 
curity and economic concerns. Russia’s coercion using energy has grown along with 
Russia’s threats and outright use of force. 

As a result, there are growing security concerns among Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries that are members of NATO and the European Union or are seeking 
closer ties with the trans-Atlantic community. Having already experienced the use 
of Russian military force in the 1990s and in 2008, Georgia is especially threatened 
by Russian occupation of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. The Baltic States have dem- 
onstrated their concern by increasing military interaction with U.S. and NATO 
forces, which has resulted in more U.S. and allied forces in NATO’s Baltic Air Polic- 
ing mission and the deployment of U.S. rotational ground forces to the Baltics and 
Poland to foster interoperability through training and exercises. U.S. Special Oper- 
ations Forces training events were also initiated throughout the Baltics and Eastern 
Europe at the request of the host nations. We must continue to work with NATO 
to provide enduring support to the security of our allies and partners in this area. 

Russia views Ukraine as part of its sphere of influence, regardless of the views 
of the Ukrainian people. While Russia’s aggressive actions in Ukraine are the most 
current manifestation in a pattern of continuing behavior to coerce its neighbors in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Beyond its actions in Georgia and Ukraine, other ex- 
amples of this pattern are suspending participation in the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe Treaties; the ZAPAD 2013 snap exercise along the borders of the 
Baltics and Poland; intercepts of U.S. aircraft and shadowing of U.S. ships in inter- 
national airspace and waters; basing Russian fighter aircraft in Belarus; threats to 
deploy nuclear-capable Iskander-M missiles in Kaliningrad; and pressure on former 
Soviet states through the manipulation of prolonged, “frozen” conflicts. 

B. Eastern Flank: Vulnerability of NATO Partnership for Peace Countries 

As U.S. partners, Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine face a different security chal- 
lenge from Russia than that facing NATO allies. All three countries have imple- 
mented political and economic reforms to advance democracy and integrate with Eu- 
rope; however, their ability to make further progress is significantly constrained by 
Russian interference and pressure. Russia occupies portions of their territory with 
its military forces, wields economic leverage and energy dependence as coercive in- 
struments, exploits minority Russian populations to serve its interests, interferes in 
democratic processes, engages in bribery and coercion of government officials, and 
generates a constant propaganda deluge. 

Even as these three countries face severe threats to their sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity, they continue to make meaningful contributions to international se- 
curity. Since 2010, Georgia has rotated 14 battalions to Afghanistan in support of 
the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) and 3 additional battalions in 
support of the Resolute Support mission, and is currently the second largest contrib- 
utor after the United States. Ukraine has been the largest provider of vertical lift 
capability to U.N. peacekeeping operations around the world and has also contrib- 
uted troops and resources to ISAF, NATO’s Kosovo Force (KFOR), and NATO’s mar- 
itime operations, and Moldova contributes a platoon to KFOR. 

In addition to conducting expeditionary operations and while having differing ob- 
jectives regarding the scope of their integration with NATO, all three countries 
strive to develop military forces meeting NATO standards and interoperability re- 
quirements; however, their efforts face a number of challenges, as all three coun- 
tries require deep institutional reforms to efficiently generate, organize, equip, and 
sustain their armed forces. They must also continue and accelerate their transition 
from Soviet-era systems to modern, NATO-interoperable systems and equipment. 
These countries have severely limited resources available to address these require- 
ments. Thus, U.S. security assistance to train, advise, and equip the national secu- 
rity forces of Georgia, Ukraine, and Moldova is absolutely essential. 

Recent Russian activities are forcing our partners to reevaluate their strategic re- 
quirements, including reassessing the relative importance of their ability to con- 
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tribute toward NATO or U.N. operations. These countries must balance the national 
responsibility of their armed forces to defend their own sovereignty and territorial 
integrity with that of contributing to regional and global security beyond their bor- 
ders. For many years, a partner’s contribution to regional security was measured, 
at least in part, by its force contribution to international peacekeeping missions. 
Now that these nations face an even more aggressive Russia, their ability to protect 
their own borders and enforce their own sovereignty is understandably more urgent 
than acting as a force provider for peacekeeping missions abroad. 

C. Eastern Flank: Russian Use of Frozen Conflicts as a Foreign Policy Tool 

Describing the prolonged conflicts in states around the Russian periphery as “fro- 
zen” belies the fact that these are ongoing and deadly affairs. In Georgia, there are 
conflicts in Abkhazia and South Ossetia. A clear purpose behind Russia’s invasion 
of Georgia and its continued occupation of Georgian territory is to prevent Tbilisi 
from pursuing its rightful and legitimate intentions to become a full member of the 
European and transatlantic communities. Toward that end, Russia has signed a 
“treaty” with Abkhazia and is pushing for another with South Ossetia to increase 
its influence while hampering Georgia’s Euro-Atlantic integration In Moldova, Rus- 
sian forces have conducted supposed “stability operations” since 1992 to contain the 
conflict in Transnistria. In fact, Russia deliberately and actively perpetuates these 
conflicts by manipulating its support to the participants, while engaging in inter- 
national diplomatic resolution efforts only to the extent necessary to prevent the re- 
sumption of all-out violence. 

Russia uses these conflicts to maintain its influence and deny these states’ ability 
to make their own foreign and security policy choices and chart their own futures. 
Those pretending to lead these Russian-created quasi-states rely on Russia to main- 
tain the status quo and therefore, cannot stray far from Russia’s preferences. These 
unresolved disputes may not represent active war, but impede the democratic devel- 
opment of the concerned states. Just as the oppressed nations of the Warsaw Pact 
served as strategic buffers to the Soviet Union, so the current arc of frozen conflicts 
is part of a security buffer for a modern, paranoid Russia. This fits into a greater 
“buffer policy” sought by Russia, complemented by other dubious — yet aggressive — 
claims, such as its militarization of the Arctic and its military exercises on the Kuril 
Islands over its dispute with Japan. 

D. Western Balkans: Challenges and Unresolved Issues 

Significant challenges to peace and prosperity with the Western Balkans persist. 
EUCOM engages in a number of cooperative endeavors that provide an area of com- 
mon interest, building confidence and good relations between former warring fac- 
tions to reduce the likelihood of renewed fighting in the region. The Balkans Med- 
ical Task Force is one specific example of how EUCOM helps foster such cooperation 
by assisting the Balkan states in building a regional, deployable humanitarian as- 
sistance and disaster response capability. 

E. Southern Flank: Turkey as a Lynchpin to Security in the Black Sea 

Persistent instability in the Levant and beyond remains a top U.S. and European 
national security concern and threatens U.S. interests throughout Europe and the 
Homeland. The Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) controls territory just 
across NATO’s southern border and it actively recruits and trains foreign fighters 
destined to return to their countries of origin. Extremist actors, exemplified by ISIL, 
have an inordinate impact on Europe’s periphery. The Syrian crisis is destabilizing 
the entire region, and the regional repercussions are likely to persist for years to 
come. Israel faces a more complex environment, complicating their political and 
military calculus and their need for U.S. support. 

Turkey is in the unenviable position of having to hold NATO’s Southern Elank. 
Turkey, and important NATO ally, is understandably very concerned by the ongoing 
crises in Syria and Iraq, which are generating significant security, political, eco- 
nomic, and humanitarian challenges across the region. These challenges include the 
influx of refugees and foreign terrorist fighters, and increased terrorist activity. 
EUCOM continues to work with Turkey and CENTCOM to address these multiple 
threats. 

Finally the flow of returning foreign terrorist fighters to Europe and the United 
States in both the near- and mid-term poses a significant risk, including to our for- 
ward based forces in Europe. Foreign terrorist fighters are active in multiple conflict 
zones, gaining experience and contacts that could lead them to conduct terrorist at- 
tacks after returning home. Actively encouraged by ISIL, returned foreign fighters 
are mounting so-called “lone wolf’ attacks. This problem will grow in scope as the 
flow of returning individuals increases over time. 
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F. Southern Flank: Instability in the Middle East and North Africa Region 

The security environment on Europe’s Southern Flank, broadly defined as the 
Middle East and North Africa, is likely to remain unstable and likely grow more 
complex for the next decade or longer. This environment is characterized by political 
chaos; ethnic, tribal, and religious tensions; pervasive corruption; and weak security 
institutions. These factors have created conditions that allow illicit trafficking, to in- 
clude the smuggling of narcotics, humans, and weapons into Southern Europe and 
beyond. Transnational criminal organizations continue to take hold and further de- 
stabilize the region, posing a growing economic and security risk to countries on Eu- 
rope’s Southern Flank. The threat of highly contagious diseases spreading through 
unmonitored personnel movements and illicit trafficking channels, such as the Ebola 
virus, represent another potential threat. 

The countries of southern Europe are currently facing massive migration flows 
from Northern Africa. In August 2012, Greece began an operation to curb and tackle 
illegal migration into its country. In October 2013, Italy began a similar operation 
to patrol the Strait of Sicily and the southern Mediterranean following the death 
of more than 350 African refugees off the Italian island of Lampedusa. Since its 
start, Italy has intercepted or rescued more than 100,000 illegal migrants while 
3,000 have drowned in the Mediterranean Sea. Dealing with illegal migration adds 
to the burdens of Allied Navies, particularly Italy’s, and pulls them from other mis- 
sions. Due to concerns raised by European countries along the Mediterranean Sea, 
FRONTEX launched Operation Orion Triton in October 2014 to help nations cope 
with the illegal migration crossings from North Africa and the Middle East. Al- 
though most European countries do not perceive the ongoing situation in North Afri- 
ca as a direct threat to their national security, the majority views the increased ille- 
gal migration flow as a serious economic and humanitarian problem. EUCOM con- 
tinues to work with our allies on this issue. 

Continued tensions between Israel and the Hamas-led Government in Gaza re- 
sulted in open warfare beginning in June 2014 leading Israel to launch Operation 
Protective Edge. Scores of infiltration tunnels were found and between June and 
September 2014 over 2,500 rockets were launched from Gaza into Israel. Fortu- 
nately, the Iron Dome system effectively neutralized many of these rockets. EUCOM 
monitors the situation between Israel and Hamas closely, consulting with Israel and 
providing logistical support. 

G. Arctic Region 

The Arctic region is a growing strategic area of concern from both an environ- 
mental, resource, and security perspective. Environmentally, changing climate con- 
ditions will allow the Northern Sea Route and Northwest Passage to open for longer 
periods each year, meaning greater access to the Arctic. Less ice coverage will lead 
to increased shipping traffic and attract more industry and tourism. From a re- 
source perspective, we seek to work cooperatively to ensure exploration and extrac- 
tion does not lead to conflict. From a security perspective, Russia’s behavior in the 
Arctic is increasingly troubling. Their increase in stationing military forces, building 
and reopening bases, and creating an Arctic military district to counter an imagined 
threat to their internationally undisputed territories does not fit the direction or in- 
terests of the seven other Arctic nations. Despite Russia’s increasing militarization 
of the Arctic, EUCOM continues to work with our Arctic public and private partners 
to create a secure and stable region. This is critical to safeguarding U.S. national 
interests, insuring the U.S. Homeland is protected, and for nations working coopera- 
tively to address challenges through our sponsorship of the Arctic Security Forces 
Roundtable and combined Arctic specific exercises like Arctic Zephyr. 

III. REASSURING OUR ALLIES AND DETERRING RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 

A. Operation Atlantic Resolve 

Operation Atlantic Resolve uses U.S. access and strategic reach to develop a uni- 
fied response to revanchist Russia. EUCOM continues to take positive steps to reas- 
sure our allies along NATO’s eastern flank and to deter potential Russian aggres- 
sion against our NATO allies and partners. Since the beginning of Russia’s interven- 
tion in Ukraine, EUCOM’s strategy has continued to evolve and demonstrates the 
commitment of the United States to NATO’s overarching principle of collective de- 
fense. The cornerstone of EUCOM’s strategy is physical presence. Coupled with our 
visible commitment to maintain capabilities, readiness, responsiveness, and our 
strategic level messaging, our presence demonstrates, to friend and foe alike, our 
absolute commitment to tbe sovereignty and security of every Ally. 

The credibility and effectiveness of our response to Russian aggression in the east 
and growing threats in Southern Europe depend not only on the operational scale 
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and geographic scope of our operations, but also their persistence and longevity. A 
temporary surge in rotational presence, for example, will not have lasting effect un- 
less it is followed by the development and fielding of credible and persistent deter- 
rent capabilities. Forward deployed air, land, and sea capabilities permits the 
United States to respond within hours versus days as crises emerge. We must follow 
our near-term measures with medium-term efforts to adapt the capabilities and pos- 
ture of United States, NATO, allies, and partners to meeting these new challenges. 
We must accelerate this adaptation because we now face urgent threats instead of 
the peacetime environment previously anticipated. NATO and our European allies 
have recognized the absolute requirement to effectively counter Russian coercive 
pressure in the east as well as urgent threats in the south. 

NATO has adopted the Readiness Action Plan (RAP) designed to meet quickly 
emerging threats emanating from both NATO’s eastern and southern flanks. The 
RAP features forces that can deploy in days — not weeks, an improved command and 
control capability (including forward headquarters), and the regular presence of 
NATO rotational forces in Eastern Europe for exercises and training. U.S. support 
to the RAP will be essential to its long-term success. Our European allies have al- 
ready offered to serve as primary contributors of land forces to the envisioned Very 
High Readiness Joint Task Force (VJTF), but U.S. participation with key enablers 
is critical to Alliance cohesion and capability. EUCOM is also responsible for imple- 
menting other key aspects of our support to the RAP, such as maintaining contin- 
uous presence in the East, enhancing the capabilities of Multinational Corps North 
East, and the establishment of a NATO command and control presence on the terri- 
tories of eastern allies. 

1. The Baltics and Poland 

As a response to events in Ukraine, EUCOM augmented scheduled multinational 
and joint exercises and deployments to provide a near-continuous air, land, and sea 
presence in the Baltic States and Poland, assuring them of the U.S. commitment 
to NATO. The intent of our actions is to demonstrate the ability and resolve to act 
together as an Alliance in the face of the challenges from Russia, while avoiding es- 
calation. Our continuous presence and engagement activities in the Baltics and Po- 
land fall under the umbrella of Operation Atlantic Resolve. 

U.S. rotational force to the Baltics began on March 6, 2014, when the United 
States deployed an additional six F-15Cs to augment the four already in Lithuania, 
fulfilling a NATO Baltic Air Policing peacetime requirement to have quick reaction 
interceptor aircraft “ramp-ready.” Poland took over the Baltic Air Policing mission 
on May 1, 2014 with augmentation from the United Kingdom, Denmark, and 
France. Polish and British aircraft operated from Siauliai Air Base in Lithuania, 
Danish aircraft from Amari Air Base in Estonia, and French aircraft from Malbork 
Air Base in Poland. This pattern of enhanced Baltic Air Policing continues with 4- 
month rotations. Simultaneously, the United States established a persistent flight 
training deployment in Poland, consisting of either fighter or transport aircraft. 
These deployments continue to be a method to increase allied force interoperability 
as well as provide assurance to Poland and other regional allies. Also, beginning in 
March 2014, U.S. Air Forces Europe (USAFE) began providing air-to-air refueling 
support to NATO AWACS aircraft conducting operations along NATO’s eastern 
flank. 

At the end of April 2014, the U.S. Army’s 173rd Infantry Brigade Combat Team 
(Airborne) quickly deployed company-sized contingents of U.S. paratroopers to Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia to begin expanding land forces training. These 
deployments established a persistent U.S. military presence in these countries and 
demonstrated U.S. assurance and a commitment to Article 5. These exercises, which 
came at the request of the host nations, work to improve interoperability through 
small unit and leader training. In October, the 1st Brigade, 1st Cavalry Division (1/ 
1 CD) out of Fort Hood, TX, conducted a Relief in Place (RIP) with units of the 173d 
in the Baltic States and Poland. Since assuming the mission from the 173d, 1/1 CD 
has participated in exercises, such as Playground and Iron Sword. Most recently, 
soldiers from the 2nd Cavalry Regiment stationed in Germany have deployed to the 
Baltics and Poland, continuing our persistent reassurance to our NATO allies. Addi- 
tionally, USAFE elements deployed to Poland to conduct bi-lateral training with the 
Polish Air Force and rotations will continue through 2015. 

In 2014, beyond previously scheduled exercises, U.S. Special Operations Forces 
expanded the number and frequency of Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET) 
events in the Baltic States and Poland. Special Operations Command Europe 
(SOCEUR) has maintained a near continuous presence in the Baltic States and Po- 
land from June 2014 to the present. These training deployments have proven in- 
valuable for our special forces, with indirect benefits for their Allied counterparts. 
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Additionally, EUCOM forces conducted 67 other significant military-to-military en- 
gagements with the Baltic States and Poland from April to October 2014. 

2. Romania and Bulgaria 

Romania and Bulgaria continue to be steadfast U.S. allies. Access to training 
areas and transit locations in these nations provide a basis to send a strong signal 
to Russia, while forging stronger bilateral working partnerships. Romania remains 
a key ally, offering tremendous support to ISAF’s retrograde from Afghanistan and 
the Resolute Support Mission by allowing U.S. and NATO forces use of its base in 
Mihail Kogalniceanu (MK). MK is a key node for multi-modal operations and an 
ideal example of the bilateral cooperation and strategic access forward deployed 
forces in the European theater provides. 

Romania has offered to host a new Multinational Division Headquarters. Bulgaria 
has committed to play a greater role in NATO and European defense by 2020, and 
made contributions to our efforts in Afghanistan. These offers demonstrate Roma- 
nian and Bulgarian resolve to be key allies in deterring Russian aggression and 
building a stronger eastern flank. In Romania, Bulgaria, and Georgia, the Marine 
Corps’ Black Sea Rotational Force provides EUCOM with a limited land-based and 
contingency response force in the Region, while additional rotational forces from the 
U.S. Army will come into Romania and Bulgaria this summer. 

Romania’s cooperation on such areas as missile defense, the Resolute Support 
Mission, and Afghanistan retrograde, and Bulgaria’s work to expand Alliance and 
bilateral use of the Novo Selo Training area, are positive contributions to regional 
and Alliance Security. 

3. Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine 

Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine continue to offer significant opportunities for co- 
operation, furthering both regional security, and in some cases, acting as willing and 
capable partners in coalition operations. In Geor^a, NATO and the United States 
have long invested in improving defensive capabilities, continuing multinational ex- 
ercises that contribute towards both enhanced capability and deterrence efforts in 
the region. In Ukraine, we have increased our security assistance in response to the 
crisis, committing over $118 million in 2014 to help Ukrainian forces better monitor 
and secure their borders and operate more safely and effectively, and preserve 
Ukraine’s territorial integrity. We also continue to conduct planned exercises such 
as Rapid Trident to increase interoperability among Ukraine, U.S., NATO and Part- 
nership for Peace member nations. The most recent Rapid Trident iteration in Sep- 
tember 2014 consisted of multinational battalion-level field training exercise and 
saw the participation of 15 countries with approximately 1,300 personnel. An up- 
coming train and equip program for its security forces demonstrates U.S. resolve to- 
wards increasing Ukrainian capacity to provide for its internal and territorial de- 
fense. 

Despite increasing Russian presence in the region, EUCOM has increased U.S. 
maritime presence in the Black Sea through Passing Exercises (PASSEXes) and 
other bilateral and multinational exercises. Since April 2014, U.S. Naval Forces Eu- 
rope (NAVEUR) has maintained a monthly periodic presence in the Black Sea, and 
led the Baltics Operations exercise in the Black Sea with numerous Allied and part- 
ner nations. Despite Russia’s increased and aggressive posture in the region, 
NAVEUR also conducted exercise Sea Breeze in September 2014 with multinational 
support from Turkey, Romania, and Georgia. Active discussions are underway for 
next year’s iteration of Sea Breeze, which will continue our engagement with the 
Ukrainian Navy and other Black Sea maritime partners. 

B. European Reassurance Initiative 

I would like to thank this committee for supporting the European Reassurance 
Initiative (ERI). Your support directly enables EUCOM’s ability to strengthen its 
posture along NATO’s eastern flank in order to demonstrate commitment to our 
NATO allies, and deter further Russian aggression. The ERI will provide temporary 
support to bolster the security of NATO allies and partner states in Europe, enable 
adjustments to U.S. defense posture along NATO’s eastern flank, and maintain mo- 
mentum in conducting operations to demonstrate our commitment to our European 
Allies and partners. ERI funds will enable the development of infrastructure at key 
locations in the east to support exercise and training activities for both the United 
States and NATO, as well as support contingency operations. Additionally, ERI will 
fund improvements to airfields in Eastern and Central Europe along with improve- 
ments at training ranges and operations centers. Finally, our plan also includes en- 
hancing available prepositioning, focused on the addition of a rotational Armored 
Brigade Combat Team set and related assets into several NATO Member nations. 
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C. Building Partnership Capacities (BPC) 

Congressional support over the past several years enabled EUCOM to accelerate 
and expand efforts to build capacity of Eastern European allies and partners to con- 
tribute to operations in Afghanistan. With U.S. training and equipment, these coun- 
tries made substantial strides in developing NATO-interoperable capabilities to con- 
duct special operations, intelligence analysis and exploitation, counter improvised 
explosive devices, coordinate close air support, and maneuver in combat. They 
brought these capabilities to bear in support of ISAF, further developing their inter- 
operability and gaining experience on the battlefield in Afghanistan now in support 
of NATO’s Resolute Support mission in Afghanistan. 

Even prior to the recent events in Ukraine, EUCOM was examining ways to pre- 
serve interoperability gains and expeditionary capability following ISAF. EUCOM 
launched our first “post-ISAF” program in 2014, implementing the Secretary of De- 
fense’s 2012 decision to reinvigorate U.S. land forces participation in the NATO Re- 
sponse Force (NRF). The 1st Armor Brigade Combat Team, 1st Calvary Division (1/ 
1 CD ABCT), based in Fort Hood, TX, began its 12-month mission as the U.S. con- 
tribution to NRF in January 2014. In May 2014, the Brigade deployed 2nd Bat- 
talion, 5th Calvary Regiment (2-6 CAV) to Germany to exercise with our allies and 
partners. While here, 2-5 CAV conducted Exercise Combined Resolve II at the U.S. 
Army Europe’s (USAEUR) Joint Multinational Training Command, which trained 
1,451 personnel from 13 countries and helped to enhance NRF interoperability and 
readiness. 

The end of ISAF and the events in Ukraine require the United States to shift the 
focus of our foreign military training and equipping programs preparing allies and 
partners for deployment to Afghanistan, to restoring and/or building ally and part- 
ner nation capability to address the challenges of hybrid warfare and to territorial 
defense. However, the BPC authorities and funding available to EUCOM to equip 
and train foreign military forces are largely limited to preparing forces for counter- 
terrorism and deployment to Afghanistan. EUCOM needs continued assistance from 
Congress to provide adequate funding under existing authorities, to build partner 
capacity and address the complex challenges of the new European security environ- 
ment. 

For example, section 2282 and other authorities have been invaluable in providing 
allies and partners with the equipment needed to deploy to Afghanistan. Much of 
this equipment — such as night vision goggles; communications; counter-improvised 
explosive devices; and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) systems — 
is equally relevant to joint combined arms warfare. With the end of ISAF, our allies 
and partners are bringing much of this equipment home. To ensure the capabilities 
we have helped build are enduring and available to meet the urgent challenges we 
now face, the United States needs to be prepared to assist these countries, as appro- 
priate, with sustainment of U.S. -provided systems. The only U.S. Government pro- 
gram with this ability is Foreign Military Financing (FMF), which has been reduced 
for the EUCOM AOR (not including Israel) by more than 50 percent since fiscal year 
2010. Congressional support for an increase in FMF for the Europe and Eurasian 
region would greatly assist in helping to address this sustainment challenge. Addi- 
tionally, to facilitate and enable our allies and partners to preserve capabilities, 
there is a need for authorities that allow for multilateral Foreign Military Sales 
(FMS) to support NATO Smart Defense and pooling and sharing initiatives. The 
United States benefits from a Europe that is whole, free, at peace, and prosperous. 
Building allied and partner capability to provide for their own national defense, as 
well as to deploy in support of global stability and security, will sustain these sub- 
stantial benefits for the United States. 

rv. STABILIZING THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

A. U.S. Support to Israel 

Israel has witnessed a deterioration of security along its borders over the last sev- 
eral years. Spillover from the Syrian civil war, continued threats from Hezbollah 
rockets, and ISIL pose a threat to the stability of Israel and the entire region. ISIL 
has especially used violence in an attempt to impose their self-proclaimed religious 
authority and political control over the Middle East. Given this situation, it is fea- 
sible that, with limited warning, war could erupt from multiple directions within the 
Levant with grave implications to Israeli security, regional stability, and U.S. secu- 
rity interests. 

EUCOM primarily engages with Israel through our Strategic Cooperative Initia- 
tive Program and numerous annual military-to-military engagement activities. 
These engagements strengthen both nations’ enduring ties and military activities. 
EUCOM chairs four bilateral and semiannual conferences with Israel. These con- 
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ferences address planning, logistics, exercises and interoperability. EUCOM also 
supports the Joint StafFs bilateral engagements, including meetings at the highest 
levels within the Department of Defense. The U.S.-Israel exercise portfolio includes 
five major recurring exercises and as a result of continued engagement, U.S. -Israeli 
military and intelligence cooperation relationships have never been closer or our 
joint exercises more robust. Through these engagements, our leaders and staff main- 
tain uniquely strong, frequent, personal, and direct relationships with their Israeli 
Defense Force counterparts. 

EUCOM diligently works to strengthen our relationship with Israel, which in- 
cludes $3.1 billion in annual FMF, support for Israel’s layered-missile defense pro- 
gram — including the Iron Dome and David’s Sling systems, and the approval to re- 
lease advanced military capabilities, including the F-35 and the V-22 aircraft. Fi- 
nally, EUCOM works closely with CENTCOM to keep abreast of all emerging 
threats that may cross into EUCOM’s AOR. 

B. Countering Threats along the Southeastern Flank 

In August 2014, the U.S. Departments of Defense and State, in close consultation 
with the Government of Iraq, formed a task force to bolster the resupply of lethal 
aid to Kurdish Peshmerga security forces in northern Iraq. EUCOM has supported 
CENTCOM by facilitating the integration of European forces and efforts into the 
larger CENTCOM coalition. EUCOM led the European resupply effort by soliciting, 
coordinating, and transferring donated arms, ammunition, and material from a mul- 
titude of European allies and partners. By early October 2014, over 2 million pounds 
of donated lethal aid had been delivered to the Kurdish Regional Government via 
45 airlift missions to Iraq. The vast majority of these donations and a significant 
portion of the aircraft were provided by European nations under the direction of 
EUCOM. These efforts are expected to last through 2015. 

EUCOM has also led numerous interactions between U.S. interagency partners, 
the Custom and Border Protection Agency, and the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. These actions have focused on countering transnational threats, including traf- 
ficking of persons and illicit substances, as well as prosecution actions to build part- 
ner capacity. EUCOM works in conjunction with the Department of State to monitor 
and thwart the flow of foreign fighters going to and from Syria and the Levant, dis- 
mantle extremist facilitation networks, and build partner nation capacity to counter 
the flow of foreign fighters on their own. 

V. SUPPORTING OTHER COMBATANT COMMANDS AND CONTINGENCIES 

A. Resolute Support: Enabling the NATO mission to Afghanistan 

U.S. and NATO forces completed Afghan combat operations in December 2014. On 
1 January 2015, ISAF transitioned to the Resolute Support Mission. Our European 
allies and partners have borne and will continue to hear the burden of providing 
the bulk of forces, second only to the United States. 

As we conduct the Resolute Support Mission, EUCOM will continue to help pre- 
pare our allies and partners for deployments to support the train, advise, and assist 
mission, all the while maintaining meiximum readiness to protect the force and to 
conduct full-spectrum operations, as required. Authorities to include allowing 
EUCOM to provide operational logistics, lift and sustain support for allies and part- 
ners in Afghanistan, and section 1202 have been invaluable in providing our Allies 
and partners with logistical support in the form of inter-theater lift, sustainment, 
and equipment loans. On the training side, the Coalition Readiness Support Pro- 
gram enables us to provide crucial pre-deployment training to prepare 12 of our Ally 
and partner nations for the missions they will support during the Resolute Support 
Mission. Section 1206 was absolutely vital in fiscal year 2014, and previous years, 
to procure the equipment needed to fill critical shortfalls for nine of our Allied na- 
tions. This much needed equipment includes interoperable communications gear, 
counter-IED and explosive ordinance disposal equipment, medical equipment, and 
night vision devices. 

B. Operation Inherent Resolve: Supporting military intervention against ISIL 

The United States is considering options for enabling moderate Syrian opposition 
and EUCOM is in support of CENTCOM on this planning effort and continues to 
assist in developing options. Operation Inherent Resolve is intended to reflect the 
unwavering resolve and deep commitment of the United States and partner nations 
in the region and around the globe to eliminate the terrorist group ISIL and the 
threat they pose to Iraq, the region, and the wider international community. It also 
symbolized the willingness and dedication of coalition members to work closely with 
our allies and partners to apply all available dimensions of national power nec- 
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essary — diplomatic, informational, military, economic — to degrade and ultimately 
destroy ISIL. 

C. Operation United Assistance: Fighting Ebola in Africa 

EUCOM has worked in support of AFRICOM’s efforts to stop the spread of Ebola 
from epidemic plagued countries in Africa, providing intra-theater lift, equipment, 
and personnel through and from the EUCOM AOR through established basing and 
access. EUCOM has proactively and aggressively engaged a number of European 
nations to secure permissions for U.S. Forces to use facilities and infrastructure for 
DOD-directed 21-day controlled monitoring in Europe and to relay the protocols nec- 
essary to prevent the inadvertent transmission of the Ebola disease onto the Euro- 
pean continent. Furthermore, EUCOM has worked closely with various U.S. Embas- 
sies and other Combatant Command personnel to help shape the development of 
host nation permission requirements, while identif 3 dng and allying European fears 
via robust information and intelligence sharing efforts. 

D. Protection of U.S. Embassies and Facilities in North Africa and the Middle East 

EUCOM continues to posture both land and air forces for quick reactions to vola- 
tile environments in North Africa and the Middle East. Forces, such as the Special- 
Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force-Crisis Response-Africa (SPMAGTF) cur- 
rently located in Spain, Italy, and Romania provides a crisis response force of 1,550 
marines. Aircraft stationed in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere in Europe are on high 
alert to react to crises as needed. EUCOM supports this mission through its strate- 
gically located facilities and access agreements within Europe. The protection mis- 
sion is vital, albeit costly, as a large number of embassies and consulates are at risk 
on the Africa continent and AFRICOM has no bases in Africa that can support 
forces assigned to the mission. 

VI. SETTING THE THEATER 

EUCOM needs sufficient resources to maintain readiness, execute assigned mis- 
sions, and build capability and capacity of our allies and partners to defend them- 
selves and bolster regional security. 

A. U.S. Defense Posture 
1. Forces 

Overall reductions in the Department of Defense’s budget have meant the reduc- 
tion of force posture in Europe. Nevertheless, in light of recent, significant changes 
to the European strategic environment, it is my judgment we must immediately halt 
any additional reductions to the number of assigned forces in Europe. At the height 
of the Cold War, there were more than 450,000 uniformed personnel stationed 
across the European Theater. Today there are fewer than 65,000 permanent mili- 
tary personnel stationed throughout the EUCOM AOR, of which 55,000 are in direct 
support of EUCOM missions, and 9,000 support the missions of other organizations, 
such as AFRICOM, TRANSCOM, NATO, and others. The EUCOM assigned forces 
are tasked with the same deterrent and reassurance missions we have performed 
for the past several decades. It is important to understand the critical roles these 
forces play in this theater before the Services recommend further reducing the cur- 
rent force posture in Europe. 

On any given day, forces throughout Europe are engaged in a variety of activities 
and missions to include: (1) Training of our forces in order to be ready, if called 
upon, to conduct full spectrum military operations; (2) Assuring our allies of our 
commitment to collective defense; (3) Training and collaborating with our NATO al- 
lies and partners to maintain interoperability; and (4) Working with our allies and 
partners to effectively prepare for and support humanitarian assistance and disaster 
relief operations. 

In addition to my responsibilities as a warfighting commander, I also often serve 
in the role of a supporting commander. EUCOM forces are ready to support the 
needs and missions of four other geographic combatant commanders, three func- 
tional combatant commanders, and numerous Defense agencies, including the abil- 
ity to appropriately base and provide logistics support functions to forces assigned 
to operations in the AFRICOM and CENTCOM areas of responsibility. 

Some have suggested we can mitigate the impact felt from a reduction in assigned 
forces through the augmentation of rotational forces from the United States. Rota- 
tional forces from the continental United States to Europe cannot completely fulfill 
strategic roles. The temporary presence of rotational forces may complement, but 
does not substitute for an enduring forward deployed presence that is tanpble and 
real. Rotational forces also have an impact on our relationships with various host 
nations we will count on to enable operations; we might over reach to assume host 
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nations will readily accept our new readiness construct. As I have said previously, 
virtual presence means actual absence. The constant presence of U.S. forces in Eu- 
rope since World War II has enabled the United States to enjoy the relatively free 
access we have come to count on — and require — in times of crisis. Further reduc- 
tions of both infrastructure and forces will reduce our access to key strategic loca- 
tions during times of crisis. 

2. Footprint 

a. European Infrastructure Consolidation (EIC) 

Since the end of the Cold War, EUCOM has reduced its footprint in Europe to 
less than 25 percent of the total controlled, European real estate inventory once held 
by the United States. Our current network of U.S. -controlled bases throughout Eu- 
rope provides for superb training and enables power projection in support of steady- 
state and contingency operations. As EUCOM begins to implement the Secretary of 
Defense’s direction on EIC, the Department must focus to ensure remaining infra- 
structure properly supports operational requirements and strategic commitments. 

EIC reductions will yield cost savings with the remaining infrastructure sufficient 
to support steady-state and crisis activities. Upon full implementation of EIC, 
EUCOM will have 17 main operating bases in Europe. As we continue to implement 
EIC recommendations, EUCOM will work towards minimizing any negative effects 
the reduction of bases may have on our strategy, operations, and the political-mili- 
tary relationships the U.S. has built in Europe. 

b. Key Military Construction (MILCON) Priorities 

EUCOM’s fiscal year 2016 military construction program continues to support key 
posture initiatives, recapitalize key infrastructure, and consolidate enduring loca- 
tions. I am thankful Congress continues to fund EUCOM’s priorities, in particular 
the Landstuhl Regional Medical Center/Rhine Ordnance Barracks theater medical 
consolidation and recapitalization project (ROBMC), European Phased Adaptive Ap- 
proach (EPAA) missile defense projects, and the relocation of the Joint Intelligence 
Operations Center Europe (JIOCEUR) and Joint Analysis Center (JAC) to 
Croughton, United Kingdom. 

ROBMC remains one of the command’s highest priority military construction 
projects, providing a vitally important replacement to theater-based combat and con- 
tingency operation medical support from the aged and failing infrastructure at the 
current facility. The official ground-breaking ceremony, conducted jointly by the 
United States and Germany, took place this past October and signified continued 
support and commitment from both nations. This project is vital to ensuring the 
availability of the highest level trauma care to future U.S. warfighters. 

Congressional support for the EPAA Phase 1 projects, including approval to re- 
place expeditionary facilities in Turkey with semi-permanent facilities, has been 
critical to achieving a high degree of readiness at the ANArPY-2 radar site. In fiscal 
year 2013 and fiscal year 2014, the command began EPAA Phase 2 projects, includ- 
ing an Aegis Ashore site in Romania. 

Another key EUCOM MILCON priority project is the consolidation of the 
JIOCEUR Anal3d;ic Center and other intelligence elements at RAF Croughton, UK. 
The Department requested planning and design funding for the consolidation during 
fiscal year 2015, with three phases of MILCON construction in fiscal year 2015- 
2017 respectively. We anticipate the construction completion will occur in fiscal year 
2019, with movement of units occurring in fiscal year 2019/2020. 

Phase 1 includes EUCOM’s Joint Analysis Center (JAC) as well as Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency’s Regional Support Center. The planned replacement facility will 
consolidate intelligence operations into an efficient, purpose-built building which 
will save the U.S. Government $74 million per year and reduce significant oper- 
ational risk associated with current substandard, deteriorating facilities. The RAF 
Croughton site also ensures continuation of the strong EUCOM-UK intelligence re- 
lationships our sponsorship of the co-located NATO Intelligence Fusion Center. 

The maintenance of our intelligence relationships with the UK and NATO re- 
mains vital to EUCOM’s capability to conduct military operations from and within 
Europe. Phase 2, programmed for fiscal year 2016, adds AFRICOM intelligence ac- 
tivities (currently at RAF Molesworth), the NATO Intelligence Fusion Center, and 
the Battlefield Information Collection and Exploitation System (BICES), which pro- 
vides classified communications to our NATO partners. 

3. Missile Defense 

The changing security environment in the EUCOM AOR makes it critical for the 
United States to take proactive measures and ensure our allies and partners have 
the capability and capacity to defend themselves, their region, and support global 
coalition requirements. 
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a. Progress on implementation of EPAA 

EUCOM continues to implement the European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) 
to missile defense in Europe, and further develops partnerships and assurances in 
NATO. Within the next year, EUCOM expects to complete Phase 2 of the EPAA 
when the Aegis Ashore site, currently under construction in Deveselu, Romania, be- 
comes operational. Phase 2 of the EPAA will provide enhanced medium-range mis- 
sile defense capability, expanding upon Phase 1 of the EPAA, which has been oper- 
ational since 2011. The deployment of Aegis Ashore will be the final building block 
in finalizing the Phase 2 EPAA capability in Europe. While completion of the site 
in Deveselu, Romania is still on schedule, there have been some delays in construc- 
tion. EUCOM and Missile Defense Agency leadership have been tracking this 
progress closely and firmly believe there will be no slippage in schedule. We expect 
the Aegis Ashore capability to be delivered on 31 December 2015. 

EPAA Phase 3, which is primarily composed of a second Aegis Ashore site at 
Redzikowo, Poland, is on track to support completion in the 2018 timeframe. The 
broader basing agreement is complete and the implementing arrangement negotia- 
tions are on schedule and meeting both U.S. and Polish expectations. EPAA Phase 
3 builds upon the pre-existing intermediate-range missile defense capabilities of 
Phases 1 and 2 of the EPAA. Once in place EPAA Phase 3 will support EUCOM 
Plans and Operations and represents the U.S. voluntary national contribution Bal- 
listic Missile Defense of NATO. 

b. Increasing Allied engagement and commitment 

EUCOM is encouraging allies and partners to invest in their own air and missile 
defense capabilities to ensure that they are interoperable with our systems. Building 
an integrated network of interoperable lAMD systems will leverage cost-sharing and 
help spread the commitment among willing participants. The allies are listening, 
and they are beginning to respond. The allies are also making investments in BMD 
capabilities, such as the Netherlands-Denmark-Germany effort to study the upgrade 
of the Smart-L radar systems onboard their Air defense ships, and the comprehen- 
sive programs underway in Poland and Turkey to upgrade their lower-tier air and 
missile defense capabilities. EUCOM is working with the Defense Security Coopera- 
tion Agency and the Department of Defense on developing authorities that will en- 
able the United States to sell missiles and other weapons systems with retransfer 
rights to groups of NATO and other authorized nations. 

c. Support to Israeli Missile Defense 

U.S. efforts to enhance the BMD for Israel are well-developed. The threat posed 
by longer range ballistic missiles, larger raid sizes, and increased accuracy of bal- 
listic missiles and rockets poses a significant challenge to Israel. EUCOM maintains 
plans to deploy forces in support of the defense of Israel against ballistic missile at- 
tack if requested. EUCOM also conducts maritime BMD patrols in cooperation with 
Israel. In addition, EUCOM conducts regular BMD training exercises with Israel on 
a weekly and quarterly basis. 

In late 2013, U.S. and Israeli representatives signed the “Combined U.S. -Israel 
BMD Architecture Enhancement Program” (AEP). In addition to providing guidance 
on combined U.S. -Israel operations, the AEP provides direction on how the United 
States and Israel will jointly address the full range of potential BMD enhancements 
developed by both sides. 

4. Cyber 

Among the most dangerous threats facing Europe’s new security environment are 
those that can manifest asymmetrically through Cyberspace. Adversaries can easily 
hide their identities and locations in Cyberspace, and attempt to exploit our people, 
our systems, our information, and our infrastructure. EUCOM must defend against 
these adversaries who can threaten our forces from anywhere in the world, by iden- 
tifying and securing key parts of our critical infrastructure in what has become our 
cyber flank. Through a defensible architecture, ready cyber forces, and improved sit- 
uational awareness, EUCOM will protect this flank just like eastern and southern 
flanks that see increasing threats today. While doctrine and concepts for operating 
in cyberspace are still being formulated and debated, our adversaries are aggres- 
sively searching for new vulnerabilities to exploit in the cyber flank. 

EUCOM’s first Cyber Combat Mission Team (CMT) and Cyber Protection Team 
(CPT) reached Initial Operational Capability (IOC) this past year providing us with 
new capabilities to protect our people, systems, information, and infrastructure 
while holding adversaries at risk. As these teams continue to improve, EUCOM will 
have an enhanced ability to plan and conduct Cyberspace Operations to enhance our 
situational awareness and protect our cyber flank. 
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The Joint Information Environment (JIE) is moving ahead in the European the- 
ater as the as a way to reduce risk to missions by providing better situational 
awareness into networks, improving security, and better integrating information 
technology across all the Services within the Department of Defense. As a result of 
this effort, EUCOM has seen improved mission effectiveness through the implemen- 
tation of unified capabilities, virtual desktops, and an enterprise operations center 
that is capable of tracking all of our component information technology systems. As 
EUCOM enters into the next phase of JIE, we are improving our ability to better 
operate with allies, friends, and partners in a Mission Partner Environment that 
has enhanced capabilities for information sharing and situational awareness. As 
demonstrated during Operations Atlantic Resolve, Unified Assistance, and Inherent 
Resolve, EUCOM’s information technology infrastructure must remain relevant, 
interoperable, and resilient to support a range of missions that transit our theater 
in support of what our national leaders may ask us to do with like-minded friends, 
partners, and allies. As part of JIE, EUCOM continues to enhance our interoper- 
ability so that we can rapidly share information, enhance understanding, and domi- 
nate any potential adversary. 

5. Maintaining U.S. Nuclear Deterrent with NATO aLlies 

NATO’s 2010 Strategic Concept, 2012 Deterrence and Defense Posture Review, 
and 2014 Wales Summit Declaration all affirmed that deterrence, based on an ap- 
propriate mix of nuclear, conventional, and missile defense capabilities, remains a 
core element of our overall strategy, and that “as long as nuclear weapons exist, 
NATO will remain a nuclear alliance.” EUCOM maintains a safe, secure, and effec- 
tive theater nuclear deterrent in support of NATO and enduring U.S. security com- 
mitment within the EUCOM AOR. Through rigorous and effective training, exer- 
cises, evaluations, inspections, operations, and sustainment, EUCOM ensures that 
United States nuclear weapons and the means to support and deploy those weapons 
are ready to support national and Alliance strategic objectives. 

Consistent with NATO’s commitment to the broadest possible participation of al- 
lies in the alliance’s nuclear sharing arrangements, EUCOM stands side-by-side 
with our NATO allies to provide nuclear forces that are safe, secure, reliable, and 
effective, and that contribute to a robust deterrence and defense posture that 
strengthens Alliance cohesion and the transatlantic link. The supreme guarantee of 
the security of the allies, moreover, is provided by the strategic nuclear forces of the 
Alliance, particularly those of the United States. EUCOM, therefore, works closely 
with STRATCOM to assure allies of the U.S. commitment to the Alliance. For exam- 
ple, by conducting bomber assurance and deterrence missions in support of NATO 
and regional exercises as part of Operation Atlantic Resolve. 

6. Information Operations 

Information Operations are essential to EUCOM’s ability to shape the security en- 
vironment and achieve our military objectives. Activities conducted under Operation 
Assured Voice provide a powerful means to counter Russian aggression, cballenge 
extremist ideology, and prepare for contingency operations. The EUCOM AOR has 
the highest internet usage rate of any OCONUS geographic combatant command; 
that characteristic simultaneously presents the command with an unprecedented op- 
portunity and efficient conduit for influence in the region. We know from experience 
that our adversaries will seek to gain an edge by using the internet to present false 
narratives and spread propaganda. We will leverage the advanced technological en- 
vironment in the EUCOM AOR and use the internet as a principal, cost-effective 
means to reach target audiences critical to our objectives. These leading-edge capa- 
bilities and methods will augment and complement the more traditional military in- 
fluence measures we currently employ. To effectively move forward, we must clarify 
the roles, expectations, and authorities required for steady state military influence 
operations on the internet and continue to advance these activities in close coordina- 
tion with other departments and agencies. 

7. Global Mobility Operations 

The footprint within the EUCOM Theater is essential to TRANSCOM’s global 
strategy and directly supports AFRICOM, CENTCOM, EUCOM, SOCOM, 
STRATCOM, and NATO operations. TRANSCOM will continue to depend on rela- 
tionships with European host nations for overflight and access to European infra- 
structure. 

8. Counter Weapons of Mass Destruction, Counter Trafficking, and Counter Nar- 
cotics 

Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD), in the hands of a rogue state or non-state 
actor, continue to represent a grave threat to the United States and the inter- 
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national community. Our allies, partners, and NATO share these concerns; we con- 
tinue to work with them on building capacity and capabilities for countering WMD 
and pursuing efforts bilaterally, regionally, and in a NATO construct to collaborate 
on reducing the potential for successful WMD trafficking and use. We are also work- 
ing in a whole-of-government manner to counter the trafficking of other illegal 
items, especially drugs crossing through Europe into the United States. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

Those of us assigned to Europe on behalf of the United States work every day 
to maintain peace with our European allies and partners, striving to meet the secu- 
rity challenges we face as a nation and as a member of NATO. This includes con- 
tinuing to demonstrate U.S. leadership and commitment to NATO and supporting 
the implementation of the NATO Readiness Action Plan. 

The resurgence of a revanchist Russia, and the emergence of new risks emanating 
from across the Mediterranian, places us in a new security environment that drives 
new ways of thinking. Accurately assessing these changes is critical to ensure we 
react properly to state and non-state actors who are not complying with inter- 
national norms. As one of only two forward positioned combatant commands, 
EUCOM is in a front row seat for the action, and our staff, both at the headquarters 
and component levels, has the expertise and relationships to adapt. 

We must continue to leverage and build upon the expeditionary capability and 
interoperability gained over a decade of operations in Afghanistan and increase op- 
portunities to work together in the future. Many of these capabilities are essential 
to confronting current security challenges. Our allies and partners have benefited 
from our sustained efforts to build partnership capacity with EUCOM and we see 
this process as a keystone to countering threats like Russian aggression and influ- 
ence. We need to protect our investment to leverage it in response to near and me- 
dium-term threats and challenges. We must also continue exercising with and train- 
ing our allies and partners and enabling the NATO Alliance to make the transition 
from expeditionary and counterinsurgency operations in Afghanistan, to conducting 
a full spectrum of joint, combined operations, including high-end combined arms 
warfare. Our Nation’s security interests require we preserve their capabilities and 
their willingness to act so that they remain able to respond to threats to U.S. and 
European security as well as global contingencies. 

While preserving expeditionary capabilities developed over the last decade, we 
must address and help our allies and partners address renewed challenges, includ- 
ing along Europe’s eastern periphery. Reassuring, stabilizing, and supporting allies 
and partners in Europe are vital to protecting American interests both on the con- 
tinent and at home. As the Commander of EUCOM, we need the resources to re- 
main decisively engaged in the EUCOM Theater, to have the stabilized force struc- 
ture to effectively meet our challenges brought by the new European security envi- 
ronment, and to defend our Nation forward. If we do not stand up and take the ini- 
tiative to set the theater, someone else will. We need credible, enduring capabilities 
that will assure, deter, and defend while shaping the theater with a coordinated 
whole-of-government approach. As long as I have the watch over EUCOM, I will re- 
lentlessly pursue a Europe that is whole, free, and at peace. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, General. 

Item of business. A quorum is now present. I ask the committee 
to consider one civilian nomination and a list of 361 pending mili- 
tary nominations. 

First, I ask the committee to consider the nomination of Mr. 
Peter Levine to be Deputy Chief Management Officer, Department 
of Defense. Is there a motion to favorably report 

Senator Reed. So moved. 

Chairman McCain. Is there a second? 

Senator Manchin. Second. 

Chairman McCain. All in favor, say aye. [A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman McCain. Motion carries. 

Finally, I ask the committee to consider a list of 361 pending 
military nominations. All of these nominations have been before 
the committee the required length of time. There’s a motion to fa- 
vorably report these 360. 

Senator Reed. So moved. 
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Chairman McCain. Is there a second? 

Senator Manchin. Second. 

Chairman McCain. All in favor, say aye. [A chorus of ayes.] 

Those opposed? [No response.] 

The motion carries. 

Thank you, General. And thank you for your final remarks about 
the situation that will evolve if we continue with sequestration. I 
think that’s what you’re talking about, right? 

General Breedlove. Yes, Chairman, it is. 

Chairman McCain. And that would seriously impair your ability, 
or our Nation’s ability, to carry out our responsibilities in Europe. 

General Breedlove. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. And chal- 
lenge our forward presence. 

Chairman McCain. And put the lives of the men and women who 
are serving in the military in greater danger. 

General Breedlove. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Very quickly, literally thousands of refugees, migrants, are free- 
ing North Africa and trying to arrive in Europe. In some cases, 
that’s not too great a distant. Wouldn’t it be logical for terrorist or- 
ganizations, like ISIS, to maybe place some people on those boats 
and transport them to Europe? 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, this is one of our great con- 
cerns, and also one of the great concerns of our allies. 

Chairman McCain. Have we seen any indication of that so far? 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, I can’t talk to specifics, but 
I will look into that and get back to you. 

General Breedlove. I have not seen specific named reports yet, 
but we are following several threat strings. 

Chairman McCain. I get the impression from your testimony 
that, as you have in the past, you are predicting that we’re in a 
period of pause with the Russians in eastern Ukraine, and it’s very 
likely, within a certain period — relatively short period of time, they 
will mount additional — the “separatists” will be mounting further 
conflicts in the region — in eastern Ukraine. Is that accurate? 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, what we — I cannot accu- 
rately predict what they’ll do, but I can watch what they have done 
in the past and what they have done in this lull, as you correctly 
describe. During this lull, we have seen a period of what I would 
call “resetting” and preparing, training and equipping to have the 
capacity to again take an offensive. 

Chairman McCain. So, they aren’t doing all of what they’re 
doing now for nothing. 

General Breedlove. In the past, they have not wasted their ef- 
fort. 

Chairman McCain. In January, we had a hearing, and Secretary 
Albright was there, and Shultz and Kissinger. And all of them said 
that they believed we should provide defensive weapons to the 
Ukrainian government. I asked Secretary Carter, in his nomination 
hearing. He said, “I am inclined in the direction of providing them 
with arms.” The list goes on and on. 

And I’m not asking you to make policy. And so, I will phrase my 
question in a way — wouldn’t it have a significant impact on the 
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military situation in eastern Ukraine today if we gave the Ukrain- 
ian military the weapons that they so badly need defensively? 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, first, the — first of all, I 
agree with the Secretary of Defense, and I believe that — as I men- 
tioned in my opening statement, that our — Mr. Putin and his forces 
have taken and used every tool to their great advantage, to includ- 
ing the military tool. And, as you have phrased, it is important 
that we should consider all those tools. And I support the use — the 
consideration of using offensive weapons to change decision cal- 
culus on the ground and to facilitate bringing our opponent to the 
table for a solution — a final solution. 

Chairman McCain. I had the impression that our European al- 
lies are reluctant to impose serious sanctions, or seem to be seeking 
ways to lift sanctions, is directly related to their dependence on 
Russian energy. Do you think it would be helpful if we developed 
a strategy for getting energy to our eastern Europeans friends, par- 
ticularly Ukraine, but also eastern Europe and even Germany? 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I completely 
agree with your premise. As I said, Russians use every tool, and 
this economic tool of energy — using energy as a tool or a weapon 
is clearly a part of the calculus that is affecting the decision of 
many of our allied nations. And any efforts we would take to make 
Europe more energy independent from Russia would help in this 
calculus. I agree. 

Chairman McCain. What do your European friends say when we 
admonish them that every — all but two of them are spending less 
than 2 percent of their GDP on defense? It seems to me that they 
don’t have much of a sense of alarm. 

General Breedlove. Mr. Chairman, there’s — there is good news 
here, and there remains concern here. We do see several of the Na- 
tions, in the last weeks, setting a plan to achieve 2-percent spend- 
ing. Those numbers are still small, but we see nations doing that. 
We see a few nations committing to, in the short term, getting to 
the NATO average, which is below 2 percent and not the goal that 
we have asked them to set. So, at least there is a commitment to 
turn around a decline. But, there is concern about the spending. 

I would say that, to the positive side of the ledger, as you know 
and we have talked about, the — many of these nations are stepping 
up and putting their forces where they’re required in our Readiness 
Action Plan in the Very High Readiness Joint Task Force, commit- 
ting, as European nations, to be centerpieces of that Very High 
Readiness Task Force. 

So, I don’t want to gloss over the challenge. We need to remain 
focused on the spending and our pledges that all the Nations made 
at the Wales Summit. And we will be continually focused on that. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. General. And I’ll, again, thank 
you for your service and, frankly, for your very forthcoming re- 
sponses to the questions of this committee. I thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, just a point of clarification. I think, in response to Senator 
McCain’s question, you talked about offensive weapons. Is that 

General Breedlove. Senator, yes. I have been steady on the 
record as saying that I believe all our tools should be considered. 

Senator Reed. Very good. 
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Let me follow up also on Senator McCain’s question about the po- 
tential flow into Europe and beyond of foreign fighters, particularly 
coming from the Maghreb in the Middle East. That is essentially 
a law enforcement problem at this juncture. And I would assume 
that you’re collaborating with Department of Homeland Security, 
with the Eederal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), and with all our 
law enforcement. Is that the major thrust of 

General Breedlove. Sir, I would broaden the answer a little bit. 
The short answer to your questions are yes. And, in fact, we have, 
on our staff in EUCOM, representatives of law enforcement agen- 
cies and others in a directorate that we created for just this prob- 
lem in our J-9. 

But, the — if I could just broaden the answer just a little bit, the 
example of Operation Ocean Shield off of the Horn of Africa, and 
the example of Kosovo, the European Rule of Law (EULEX) mis- 
sion from the European Union (EU), and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) K-4 mission are great examples of where 
EUCOM is able to work with other agencies in Europe, and where 
NATO is able to work with other agencies in Europe. NATO brings 
a great command-and-control military structure and military dis- 
cipline to the problem. So, in Ocean Shield, they took care of the 
sea approaches to the Horn. And then the EU has that great all- 
of-government more Ministry of Interior connections to judiciary, to 
policing, and others. And so, the combined excellence of NATO mili- 
tary with the European Union’s ability to reach ashore and do, 
these nexuses are where I think we have a lot of good to do in the 
future to problems like the foreign fighters that both you and the 
Chairman have identified. 

Senator Reed. But, part of this is being able to rely upon Home- 
land Security, FBI, et cetera. And, in the same context of your 
issue with sequestration, if these Departments fell under seques- 
tration, if they had limited resources, that could materially affect 
your ability to stop this threat? 

General Breedlove. This is a broad response required across 
those agencies, as well as military agencies. Senator. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Let me ask — focus on Ukraine. There are several dimensions. 
The two most significant, the operational readiness of the Ukrain- 
ian military forces and the economic reforms that they have to un- 
dertake to literally survive. I think we had a chance to talk about 
this in the office. Can you give us your — from — we focus signifi- 
cantly on situation of weapons, but what are the top, sort of, items 
that they need to be operationally capable of resisting? It’s not just 
weapons, it’s a list. And, in fact, you might sort of prioritize the 
list. 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you for the opportunity to 
talk to this. And I would just open by saying that we have what 
is called the Ukraine Commission, the Joint Commission, where 
our EUCOM soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines have done a se- 
ries of bilateral visits and worked with the leadership of the mili- 
tary and their ministries to do exactly what you talk about, which 
is to identify their needs in this business. We did many of those 
visits before the Russian offensive last August, so we had to go 
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back and redo a few, because that Russian offensive seriously al- 
tered the complexion of the Ukrainian military. 

So, we have done a very exhaustive series, about 25 visits. And 
we have done exactly as you have described. We have outlined 
things that we think are important. I think the top three bins, in 
a purely military sense, not a political or economic sense, are, first 
of all, in communication and counter-communication. The Russian 
forces were able to take the Ukrainians off the air in certain areas, 
herd them, by turning off military communications, onto their cell 
phones, and then use their cell phones to attack them on the field. 
So, the ability to communicate and also defend against counter- 
communication, sort of item one. 

Item two in a group is a what I call “counter-battery capabili- 
ties.” About 70 percent of the Ukrainian casualties and deaths have 
been to Russian and separatist artillery. And so, I would put in the 
second group of capabilities and capacities that we need to work 
with on — them on, is that counter-battery and how to survive artil- 
lery fire. 

And then the third is a broad range that I call “counter-mobil- 
ity.” Russian forces and the separatist forces in the east enjoy a 
wide range of armored capabilities that have been supplied by Rus- 
sia. And the ability for the Ukrainians to address that capability 
is important. 

So, those are the three broad areas that I think are probably the 
key. 

And what I would say, also. Senator, in closing, is that what we 
found in our visits, with our disciplined approach to this, is pretty 
close to what President Poroshenko and others are asking for as 
they talk back to us. 

Senator Reed. Just a final point. I know this is out of your field, 
but if — the economic reforms, from both a quality of life and a — 
the politics and the willingness of the Ukrainian people to support 
the government, are absolutely critical. And if they fail at that, 
that would have a — significant consequences, beyond just sort of 
a — further aggression by the Russians. 

General Breedlove. Senator, as you know. I’m in and out of 
Ukraine. And, as I have talked to both the President and the Prime 
Minister, they were both elected under a format of reform to — eco- 
nomic and also getting at corruption. They both know they have to 
deliver. And this is important. And it’s hard to deliver on that kind 
of reform when you’re in the field, fighting. We need to get that 
fighting over so that they can begin to address the issues that their 
electorate put them in office to correct. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Sullivan. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, General, I really appreciate not only your testimony, which 
lays out the significant challenges that we have, that your combat- 
ant command faces, but also how forthright you’ve been, not only 
in testimony, but also in public statements. I think you’ve been a 
real leader for our country, in terms of telling it like it is, in terms 
of what the challenges are and what we can do. 

I want to dive deeper into what the chairman mentioned at the 
outset of his remarks. One of the aspects of Russians — Russia’s ac- 
tivities is the militarization of the Arctic. And I have a map here. 
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I’m going to pass it out to my colleagues. But, it’s a pretty inform- 
ative map of how the Russians are militarizing the Arctic. That’s 
new — a new Arctic command, as you know, four new Arctic bri- 
gades, 11 new airfields, a huge icebreaker fleet, land claims that 
they’re making now in the Arctic, increased long-range air patrols. 
And, General, you and I have talked about their recent Arctic exer- 
cise, which I think caught a number of people by surprise — 38,000 
troops, close to 3,400 military vehicles, 41 ships, 15 submarines, 
110 aircraft — lasted 5 days and included long-range destruction of 
simulated enemy land and naval units as the mission. 

You talk about the COCOM seams in your testimony. And the 
Arctic, in my view is a classic place for the COCOM seams — 
EUCOM, PACOM, NORTHCOM. What do you think the Russians 
are up to? And do we need an Arctic 0-Plan that can help us co- 
ordinate efforts between the different seams that we have in our 
COCOMs? 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you for the opportunity to 
comment on that important issue. And I share many of the con- 
cerns — all of the concerns that you identify. 

One would hope that we could see what is happening in the high 
north as an opportunity, economically. That shorter route, even if 
it’s only for several months a year, saves lots of money and would 
make for a great push to all of our economies 

Senator Sullivan. It’s going to be an important route, and 
there’s a lot of resources there. Is that what you think the Russians 
are doing? What are they doing? 

General Breedlove. So, Senator, I think they are, in — to your 
concern, making sure that they have the military infrastructure to 
be able to influence the high north. Of course, their words are that 
this is all in a peaceful manner. And again, as 

Senator Sullivan. Pretty big military exercise to be in a peaceful 
manner. 

General Breedlove. Yes, sir. We have to watch their actions and 
see if we can derive their intents from those. 

But, to the seams. Senator, they’re — the good news here is that 
we recognize those seams. Admiral, as I call him, Shortney 
Gortney, and I are — have been friends for many years. And we 
have met recently on this very issue. And we have an initiative, 
called the Russia Strategic Initiative, where all of the COCOMs 
who touch Russia have come together, and EUCOM will lead an ef- 
fort that we make sure we don’t have any seams in the way 

Senator Sullivan. Do you think we need an Arctic 0-Plan, 
though, to help address that and know what the requirements are 
in the Arctic and other places? 

General Breedlove. Sir, if you would allow, that’s more of a pol- 
icy way ahead. I think 

Senator Sullivan. In your personal opinion, do you believe that 
we 

General Breedlove. I think it’s important that I am aligned well 
with the other COCOMs in how we would address the north. 

Senator Sullivan. Let me ask another more specific question. 
You know, the Army is contemplating removing, not one, but two 
BCTs from Alaska. If you look at the map there, you show — it cer- 
tainly shows how important that strategic location is. Many mili- 
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tary officials have testified in front of this committee that they 
think that would be a bad strategy, in terms of the signal it would 
send, our readiness. In light of your testimony that Putin responds 
to strengths and weaknesses, and that a critical element of our 
strategy is a persistent forward presence, and that your PACOM 
counterpart is focused on a, “rebalancing of forces to the Pacific,” 
in your personal opinion, given all of these items, do you think it 
makes sense to reduce one Army soldier in Alaska, let alone one 
or two entire BCTs, particularly our only airborne BCT in the en- 
tire Pacific and the Arctic? And what do you think Mr. Putin would 
think about us removing one or two BCTs from the Arctic at this 
time, when he’s certainly trying to muscle his way into there? 

General Breedlove. Senator, that — ^Alaska and the forces in 
Alaska are critical to our approach to Russia. You rightly recognize 
that this is a strategic area and an important area, and Putin will 
be watching. I don’t mean to be flip, but it’s an important area for 
General Breedlove, because his young daughter in — serves in this 
service, as well, and will soon land in Alaska to serve for the next 
3 years. 

Senator Sullivan. Oh, we’ll be glad to host her. 

General Breedlove. So, Senator, this is important. And the sig- 
nature that we have there to be able to respond is important. I 
know that the Army is facing some physics problems as it relates 
to funding. And I’m not tracking their thought process there, but 
I do believe it is important that we keep the right capabilities to 
address aggression in the north. 

Senator Sullivan. Should we remove one single soldier from 
Alaska right now? 

General Breedlove. Sir, I would ask maybe that the Pacific 
Commander would be better positioned to answer that. I would not 
recommend reducing our capabilities in the north. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. General Breedlove, for your testimony today. 

I want to talk about a different seam. I’ll pick up on Senator Sul- 
livan’s talking about the seams, the seam between EUCOM and 
AFRICOM. You talk about your eastern flank challenges and your 
southern flank challenges. And a number of the southern flank 
challenges are because of instability in Africa — North Africa. And 
I think it’s important for the committee just to kind of be re- 
minded. EUCOM and AFRICOM share a lot of resources, correct? 

General Breedlove. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. And in — the resources that you share are getting 
pretty stretched, because, just as you talk about increasing chal- 
lenges in the EUCOM region, if General Rodriguez were here, he 
would talk about the number of increasing challenges in 
AFRICOM, whether it be Boko Haram, Lord’s Resistance Army, 
you know, Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), or al-Qaeda, 
splinter groups, al-Shabaab, al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb 
(AQIM). He would be singing the same tune about increasing chal- 
lenges, correct? 
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General Breedlove. Yes, Senator. And I think there’s just a cou- 
ple of things to mention here that are good and challenges. First, 
with AFRICOM, we have an authority that COCOMs have never 
had in the past. The Secretary of Defense has given us the author- 
ity, at the COCOM level, to share forces quickly and easily, when 
required and the two commanders agree that those forces should 
he shared. And this process works very well between Rod Rodri- 
guez and myself and our staffs. That’s good. 

But, to your other point, sir, I would like to seize on that just 
a moment. Our forces in Europe, which I share with General Rodri- 
guez, have been sized, over the last two decades, for Russia that 
we were looking 

Senator Kaine. Yeah. 

General Breedlove. — to make a partner. And so our forces have 
come down, as the — as was described in the opening remarks, dras- 
tically since the end of the Cold War. And our headquarters size 
has come down drastically across the past few years. We are now 
the smallest COCOM headquarters in the military. 

And so, now we do, as you correctly point out, point — we face lit- 
erally what I call three new missions and three new threats. First 
and foremost, as we described earlier, a revanchist Russia, which 
we’re not sized for. Second is this entire problem that the Ranking 
and the Chairman both spoke to of this flow of migrants and other 
people out of the under-governed spaces in North Africa. And then, 
third is this Iraq/Syria/Levant problem that could lap over our 
great ally to the east, Turkey’s borders, and become a problem. And 
so, our forces in Europe were not sized for any of those three chal- 
lenges — 

Senator Kaine. And if I can just sort of summarize, you were not 
sized for these challenges, you share resources with an AFRICOM 
that is also seeing a significant uptick in challenges, and you’re 
dealing with the potential reality of a budget sequester that would 
impose an even tighter tightening of the belt at a — at the very time 
when the challenges are increasing. So, this has got to be some- 
thing that keeps you up at night. 

General Breedlove. It is. Senator. And I — ^but I, again, want to 
say that the Joint Staff and Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) are beginning to address those issues. As you know, we have 
begun — again, with the support of the European Reassurance Ini- 
tiative (ERI), we have started a firm rotational force, and we’re 
looking for continued support of that rotational force in the next 
year. And then, the Army has committed and has shown signs of 
building that, then, into their 2017 budget and beyond. These rota- 
tional forces will be key to addressing the shortfalls that we talked 
about. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. I want to switch for a minute. You talked about 
using all the tools at our disposal. The tools that we most often 
talk about on this committee or in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, or three of the four — you used the DIME acronym — diplo- 
macy, information, military, economic. We talk a lot about diplo- 
macy, we talk a lot about military, we talk a lot about economic, 
but we don’t talk much about information. Talk about the informa- 
tion offensive that Russia is using, and how weak or modest are 
the efforts that we are putting on the field to counter it. 
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General Breedlove. Senator, we are facing a dedicated, capable, 
and very lively information campaign from Russia. They are in all 
of the spaces, from printed to Internet to TV, and they are in those 
spaces in a dedicated and capable way. 

I will use a number that I have seen reported and in the papers. 
I do not know it to be true. But, Russia has put over $330 million, 
we think, into these campaigns in the very recent past in order to 
win these spaces. And their TV capability into our northern Baltic 
nations is very impressive. It’s very good TV. It draws people to lis- 
ten, and then the message is passed. 

Senator Kaine. And what are we doing to counter that? 

General Breedlove. Sir, we are beginning — we are in the very 
beginning stages of organizing to get after this. The Department of 
State has a dedicated team now. I will meet with that team next 
Monday, here, after the weekend, to discuss how we and Europe 
can move in this business. We do have capability in some of our 
Special Forces to help teach and train nations to deal with this 
challenge, and we are doing that. Our Special Operation Forces are 
working with the capitals in our allied nations; and now also our 
NATO forces are beginning to look at these challenges, as well. 

Senator Kaine. I think that’s a big challenge ahead. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. General Breedlove. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Lee. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. General, for joining us today. 

In September of last year, NATO allies agreed, at Wales, to, 
among other things, “reverse the trend of declining defense budgets 
to make the most effective use of our funds and to further a more 
balanced sharing of costs and responsibilities,” Between 2001 and 
2013, the U.S. share of total allied defense spending increased from 
63 percent at the outset to 72 percent at the end of that period 
while allies have decreased their spending, on average, by 20 per- 
cent since 2008, according to the Congressional Research Service. 
So, I’ve got a couple of questions for you that relate to this. 

First, do you think increased military investments by our Euro- 
pean allies, both individually and also collectively, would likely 
help us deter Russian aggression? And also, how do you think a 
more balanced sharing of costs and responsibilities might impact 
U.S. national security and also its fiscal interests? 

General Breedlove. Thank you. Senator, for the question. 

And I must agree with all the facts. These are straightforward. 
We do — we are concerned about our allies’ spending. It was a big 
part of the discussion at Wales. And yes, our Nations did, as you 
described, pledge that, by 2024, a decade, they would reach 2 per- 
cent. As I mentioned earlier, we’ve seen nations now, a few of 
them — I think as many as five — have now made a pledge to in- 
crease their spending. But, this is a slow process, and the Nations 
that are closest to the problem are more apt now to forward in 
their increased spending. But, we do see other large nations — even 
today, news of a large nation — committing to increase spending. 

The — will an increased investment deter? Not if spent unwisely. 
But, if we increase investment across all of our allies, and invest 
in those capabilities that do add to our military deterrence value. 
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yes, it can make a difference. And I think that’s what you see, Po- 
land leading the way, increasing their spending, and increasing 
their spending in targeted areas that they knew not only they 
needed, but the NATO alliance needs. And so, these are important. 

Senator Lee. It would make a difference, and it would make a 
difference to us, and it would also make a difference for deterring 
Russian aggression. 

And, on the point of Russian aggression — so. Secretary Kerry, on 
April 27th, very recently, at the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
Review Conference, stated that the United States is still willing to 
negotiate with Russia a series of nuclear reductions that would 
take us below the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) 
Treaty levels. All of this, despite Russia’s aggression in Ukraine, 
and despite Russia’s violation of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty announced last year. 

So, let me ask it — do you think that the security situation in Eu- 
rope today is more stable or less stable than it was before the New 
START Treaty was ratified? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I would say that the security situ- 
ation in Europe is less stable, but it’s not, based on the nuclear 
piece. That’s not what worries me. What worries me is Russia, as 
a nation, now adopting an approach that says they can and will use 
military power to change international borders or take over inter- 
national states. That’s what I truly worry about every day. 

Senator Lee. And I share that concern, and you’re right to be 
worried about that. And, in light of that, and in light of your expe- 
riences as EUCOM Commander and working at NATO, do you 
think negotiating a new nuclear reduction treaty should be a high- 
er priority for us right now than addressing Russia’s violation of 
the INF Treaty or its aggressive behavior toward its neighbors, like 
Ukraine? 

General Breedlove. So, Senator, I kind of agree with your con- 
struction at the end, there. It’s very important that we continue to 
address my — I think, a lot of people’s — primary concern, which is 
this more conventional problem. And your point about the INF, this 
is very concerning. We do need to address what we all recognize 
is operations outside of the INF. And we do need to address that. 

Senator Lee. I see my time’s expired. General and Mr. Chair- 
man, but I’d just — I cannot fathom a world in which we would see 
that it would make any sense at all for us to negotiate further nu- 
clear reductions with Russia when Russia is in violation of existing 
treaty obligations and Russia is behaving the way that it is toward 
neighbors like Ukraine. I cannot fathom it. And I don’t think the 
American people can support it. And I hope this administration 
will reconsider that very ill-considered policy. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain [presiding]. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. General, for your service and your explaining the 
complex situation we deal with. 

Let me ask a question concerning on oil production and, basi- 
cally, United States reconsidering, if you will, our crude oil expor- 
tation or a ban — removing that ban. The way Russia has been able 
to use, as far as I’m seeing in Europe, Europe remains heavily de- 
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pendent on Russia for energy, with one-third of the EU oil imports 
coming from Russia. Do you think we should consider, strategi- 
cally — would it be something that we could look at that would help 
us with the European allies that we have, if we used our newfound 
wealth, as far as the riches and deposits of energy, towards using 
it from our military standpoint? 

General Breedlove. Thank you. Senator. 

As a fighter pilot, it’s a little bit out of my league, but I do have 
some feelings there. The bottom line is that we have clearly seen 
that Russia uses energy as a tool 

Senator Manchin. Right. 

General Breedlove. — as a weapon, as we talked about in the 
DIME model in that economic end. Threatening, changing, adjust- 
ing prices, cutting off the flow of energy has been a tool and I ex- 
pect will be a tool in the future. 

I think that the current drop in oil prices, coupled with sanc- 
tions, have caused a lot of problems for Mr. Putin. And so, that 
may be somewhat diminished now. But, clearly, energy will remain 
a tool in the toolkit that the Russian Eederation considers. And 
that — efforts that we could make to help Europe and some of our 
key allies to be more energy independent would clearly aid our con- 
cern. 

Senator Manchin. Or less dependent on Russia. And I agree. 

Next of all, the relationship seems to have degraded to the point 
to where the Cold War is colder today than it was during the Cold 
War of yesteryear. I just came back from a conference on Russia 
and Ukraine in Berlin, and it was very enlightening. And they 
were both Russian scholars, people who know the Russian thought 
process, that were saying we should be careful about Ukraine — 
arming Ukraine. I would have thought — as a West Virginian, we 
always stand up for the underdog and try to help them, but they 
said we should rethink that position. You might want to give a 
thought on that, and you already have on some. But, what — the re- 
lationship — what are we doing to build a relationship or a dia- 
logue? I mean, has it deteriorated to the point we’re not talking to 
a country that’s extremely powerful, as far as in the line of nuclear 
weapons? 

General Breedlove. So, Senator, again, thank you. 

I think that there are places where we’re talking a lot. I watch 
our Secretary of State, Secretary Kerry, work with his counterpart, 
Lavrov, a lot. So, there are avenues where there is great conversa- 
tion. 

I would tell you, sir, what’s worrisome is that the military level 
of conversation has been diminished. 

Senator Manchin. Erom your standpoint, your cohort, as far as, 
I guess, on your level 

General Breedlove. Valery Gerasimov. 

Senator Manchin. — is not — it’s nonexistent? 

General Breedlove. We — I’ll be very distinct in how I answer 
this — we have a line of communication that works. We know that 
I can talk to him and he can talk to me. We know that we have 
the right translators and things. 

Senator Manchin. You haven’t had lunch for a while, right? 
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General Breedlove. I haven’t had a lot of conversations with 
him 

Senator Manchin. I understand. 

General Breedlove. — since he went into Crimea. 

Senator Manchin. S-300. Knowing that we have this conversa- 
tion going on, knowing that we have a pending outline of a deal, 
the Iran deal, what did you make of the Russians stepping up and 
making an announcement, in the middle of this negotiations, on 
furnishing S-300s to Iran? How did you read that? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I think that this is a tool to influ- 
ence the conversation, as many other tools have heen used in the 
past to influence conversations. I think that President Putin’s first 
goals are really not about Ukraine, it’s about changing the West. 
Mr. Putin doesn’t like to deal with the EU, in an economic sense, 
and he doesn’t like to deal with NATO, in a military sense. And 
so, many of the tools he used are to try to drive wedges in the EU 
and NATO. And if he can divide those organizations, then all the 
other things he needs falls into place. And I think that he uses 
many tools to force these conversations 

Senator Manchin. But, the P5 h- 1 were working with him on this 
whole framework, and here he is, it looks like, undercutting it or, 
basically, sending a different message completely. How are we 
going to trust that he would be part of the P5 if we have to make 
some decisions, or participate? 

General Breedlove. I agree with your concern. 

Senator Manchin. I have some others, but we’ll talk later. Thank 
you so much. General. 

General Breedlove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. Senator. 

Good morning. General, it’s nice to see you. 

As you know. General Rodriguez testified that he thought Libya- 
based threats have the highest potential of threats in his region to 
increase risk to the United States and the European strategic in- 
terests in the next 2 years. Do you share that concern? And are you 
satisfied with the response that we have had to that crisis in 
Libya? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I am concerned about Libya, and 
I think, as important, as the European Commander, it’s key that 
I should tell you that many of our key allies are very concerned 
about Libya. I would say that, rightfully so, our Italian friends are 
very focused on what’s going on in Libya. You know, they’re — are 
very close to the African continent, and are under great pressure 
from migrations of all manner of people, some of which could be ne- 
farious and some of which could be just legitimate refugees. But, 
what is happening in North Africa, and Libya sort of being at the 
nexus of it right now, concerns me and concerns our allies. 

Senator Fischer. You mentioned specifically the Italians. Do you 
see the refugees that are landing and being transferred into Italy? 
Are they staying in Italy or are they moving through Italy to other 
countries? And, if so, what’s the response of those countries? 

General Breedlove. The answer is yes to both. Some are staying 
in Italy and some are quickly transiting in the Schengen Zone into 
other nations. And all of the Nations of Europe are concerned about 
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these flows, because — what they could possibly bring and, frankly, 
they put pressure on all the social systems of these nations. 

Senator Fischer. Have any of our European allies come up with 
a coordinated strategy in how to deal with refugees? But, really 
more importantly, how are they going to deal with Libya, and are 
we involved in those conversations? 

General Breedlove. So, first, ma’am, as you know, Italy started 
out with an — a military operation if its own, Mare Nostrum. And 
this operation was tough and consumed almost their entire naval 
capacity for a certain amount of time. That military operation has 
been supplanted now by a European Union operation, which is 
right now being stressed pretty badly by what is happening on the 
Mediterranean oceans. And you’ve seen a couple of disastrous re- 
sults, here, recently. 

These are concerns. And the Nations are talking about how to 
handle it and how the Nations that are most effective may need 
other nations’ help. It is primarily a conversation inside the EU, 
because these — this has a — lots of reaches into what we discussed 
earlier. These are, in many cases. Ministry of Interior issues when 
they come to the land, as opposed to Ministry of Defense issues. 

But, the answer, ma’am, is yes, we are talking, and we are look- 
ing at this problem. And I expect that it will be a growing con- 
versation, because this problem will get worse before it gets b^etter. 

Senator Eischer. If I can move back to some of the questions 
and responses you had on the INE Treaty violation with — that the 
Russians committed. Have they acknowledged that they violated 
that Treaty yet? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, I don’t think they’ve acknowledged. 
What they continually do when we bring up the INE issue is, they 
point to how the West has busted the INE. They continually point 
to our missile defenses as being outside of the INE. They point to 
some of the test missiles we have used to — in the past, et cetera. 
So, the conversation is, we address their — what we think they’re 
outside of the INE, and, rather than answering, they address 
where they think we’re outside of the INF. 

Senator Fischer. So, what actions have we taken to date to re- 
spond to their violation? Are we being forceful in any way in trying 
to get the Russians to respond to us in any kind of meaningful 
way, or are we going to continue with this back-and-forth cat-and- 
mouse game? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I actually think that the Depart- 
ment of State — and Secretary Gottemoeller is pushing pretty hard 
on this — and that’s the first stage of this, is to try to do this 
through those kinds of conversations. So, I am actually maybe a lit- 
tle more optimistic than you sound at this point on Rose 
Gottemoeller’s efforts and how she’s working it. 

Senator Fischer. And I appreciate your comments, and thank 
you, sir, for your service. 

General Breedlove. Thank you, ma’am. 

Senator Reed. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I understand you had some discussion with Secretary 
Sullivan — I had to be at another committee meeting briefly — on the 
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question of the Arctic. I’d like to put a slightly different twist on 
that. 

Five of the eight Arctic nations are NATO nations. Are they tak- 
ing this seriously? Are they engaged? Has there heen communica- 
tion, in terms of NATO’s position, with regard to the Russian build- 
up in the Arctic? 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you. Yes, our NATO nations 
are concerned about this. And the — while only five or eight are al- 
lies, others are very close partners in the way that we do business. 
And so, the eight nations, of course, are on the Arctic Council to- 
gether. The United States took charge of the chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council this year. We also work closely with Norway and an- 
other venue in the Arctic. So, there is a consorted concern. Nations 
are not completely unified in the approach yet. But, there is strong 
conversation about. What is it that we do, going forward? 

Senator King. Would you agree that one of the things we cer- 
tainly need to do is infrastructure, in terms of things like ice- 
breakers? We are woefully under-resourced, in terms of that kind 
of asset. Is that correct? Is that your understanding? 

General Breedlove. Sir, I have had the same reports you have, 
and we are limited in our icebreaker capacity. And I think it is im- 
portant that all of the Arctic nations now begin to look at. What 
are our capabilities and capacities to deal wifii this new environ- 
ment? 

Senator King. Thank you. 

To go back to — there was a moment in your opening remarks 
that caught my attention. And I don’t think I wrote it down ex- 
actly, but it goes to the question of the Ukrainians and arming the 
Ukrainians. And you said something to the effect, “When the proxy 
forces run into trouble, Russian forces step in to right the balance.” 
That goes to the heart of my concern about arming the Ukrainians. 
And the consensus seems to be developing that that’s the right 
thing to do. 

My question is. Does not the principle that you stated in that 
sentence apply, in that our arming of the Ukrainians would simply 
provoke a counter-reaction from Russia, a kind of escalation? And 
have you gamed that out? Where does it stop? They’re not going 
to ignore our more direct intervention, in terms of lethal arms. And 
I’d like to know your thinking on that. 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you. This is one of the 
toughest things that we look at and consider, and we are war-gam- 
ing and table-topping to work our way through it, because I have 
been consistent, in my remarks and other testimony, that yes, we 
need to be intellectually honest that anything we do — anything we 
do — is going to provoke a Russian response. This is the way they 
do business. 

And I have also said. Senator, that inaction is also an action, and 
the Russians will react to it. As I said in my opening statement, 
Mr. Putin does understand weakness, and takes advantage of it. 

So, we need to look at both sides of the ledger. And we are doing 
that. We have all agreed, and, as the Chairman mentioned in his 
opening statement, we do not believe that there is any — there is a 
good course in trying to arm the Ukrainians to the points that they 
could defeat Russian forces in the field. We don’t — no one thinks 
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that’s the path ahead. What we do believe is that we should con- 
sider changing the decision calculus of Mr. Putin. And that’s what 
we look at. And we acknowledge, as you have said, that if we do 
consider and eventually yes-or-no on more lethal weapons, it could 
have a detrimental effect, as well. 

Senator King. Everyone around here is trying to psychoanalyze 
Mr. Putin, but do you believe that his incursion or his support of 
the separatists in the Ukraine was provoked by a Russian national 
strategy, if you will, of trying to piecemeal rebuild the Russian em- 
pire, the Soviet Union, or was it provoked by his concern that the 
Ukraine was moving too closely toward the West, there was talk 
of joining the EU, talk of joining NATO? Do — in other words, where 
did all this start? I think — and you mentioned, in your prepared 
testimony, that clearly Russia views Ukraine as within their 
sphere of influence, just as we view Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean 
as within our sphere of influence, and we would react if there was 
a movement of those organizations into what would be considered 
a hostile camp. What — do you understand my — understand where 
I’m going with it? 

General Breedlove. I do. I do. Senator. And I would answer yes 
to both of your first questions. Yes, this is partially due to the sud- 
den movement as the government changed, following the Maidan. 
That certainly had a part of the calculus. Also, there — as you right- 
ly described 

Senator King. I think the question is. Was that the motivation 
or an excuse? That’s what it 

General Breedlove. I would — the answer is yes to both of those, 
as well. I — there are those who have said — and I follow the logic — 
that — and has been reported recently — that Mr. Putin had designs 
on Crimea long before any of this. You’ve seen it reported in the 
press. And so, we do believe that he has thought through these pos- 
sibilities in the past. So, none of this was a spur-of-the-moment ac- 
tion. But, it could also have been a reaction to what we saw in the 
change of government following the Maidan. 

I think what is important to understand is the second part of 
your two-question pair, which is that Russia does want to have a 
sphere of influence that buys a buffer zone between them and the 
West, and they very much see Ukraine as part of that sphere of 
influence. I’ve shortened this to a quip that does not — it should not 
be trivialized, but the bottom line is, Russia wants Kiev out of the 
West, and wants the West out of Kiev. And he would like to have 
Russia driving all of the levers in what happens in Ukraine to 
maintain that in the future. And I think that’s where this is head- 
ed. 

Senator King. Thank you. General, for your thoughtful answers, 
and thank you for your extraordinary leadership on this difficult 
issue. 

Senator, thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Didn’t he also say, on many occasions, the 
worst event of the 20th century was the breakup of the Soviet 
Union? 

Senator Ernst. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, General, very much for being here today, and thank 
you for your service, and your staffs, as well. 

In your posture statement, you stated that one of EUCOM’s top 
three — in the top three security threats is the flow of foreign fight- 
ers between Europe and the Levant. So, with that statement, what 
is the impact to the security of our European allies and to U.S. in- 
terests in that region brought by ISIL, al-Nusra, and any number 
of those other extremist organizations that have been radicalized 
by them, who benefit from the use of Turkish soil as a means of 
their lines of communication, that territory for transit, for recruit- 
ing, financial services, purchase of goods, weapons? What is the 
threat there that you see. General? 

General Breedlove. So, thank you. Senator. 

And it is one of those three sort of threats that have arisen from 
North Africa, from the Levant, especially Iraq and into — or Syria 
and into Iraq, and then, of course, Russia was the third. But, this 
is a problem for all of Europe. It is an immediate problem for our 
Turkish ally, because it’s on their border, and the possibility of it 
spilling over into Turkey, the impact of well over 1.6 million mi- 
grants, et cetera, et cetera — Turkey is facing direct impact from 
what is happening there. And we cannot discount that at — I think 
it’s highly unlikely, let me tell you, but we cannot discount that 
there might actually be a military incursion across it sometime in 
this calculation. So, these are things we need to worry about. 

But, the most pressing issue is what you and others have talked 
about, and that is this flow of fighters, a large number of fighters 
in Iraq and Syria, and many of them will return, with new skills 
and malicious intent, back to their nations. We have seen this al- 
ready disrupted in a few of the Nations. So, how do we address 
that flow? Again, we’re in the nascent stage of two very good 
projects, where we are bringing nations together to address this. 
And those, ma’am, I would need to talk about in a different setting. 

Senator Ernst. Certainly. 

And the fact, fact or otherwise, that Turkey is an ally — I think 
it could be disputed, on any different day. I think there is a lot that 
goes on through Turkey that we would rather not see happening. 
And so, in your opinion, then, is the risk of any sort of action com- 
ing through Turkey, would you consider that that would be — 
whether it’s ISIS or any of these other organizations into Europe — 
would you say that that threat is low — low risk or high risk? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, I would not single out Turkey. I 
think that the flows are in several areas, as was — as we discussed 
earlier. Some of this threat vector may be coming across in this 
flow into Italy, the diaspora from the Libya area, as these people 
move freely across the northern Africa and the Maghreb and 
there — have multiple points of entry into Europe. Turkey is — clear- 
ly has had issues with flows. They are addressing those flows. And 
I — this is a broader problem than just their borders. 

Senator Ernst. Okay. And that is a good point. General, thank 
you. 

And you mentioned earlier you are a fighter pilot. And thank you 
for your service in doing that. Could you please describe how im- 
portant it is to have search-and-rescue capabilities close to those 
areas of the fight? We had seen recently, of course, that Turkey re- 
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fused to allow the United States access to the search-and-rescue 
missions, or having those types of search-and-rescue missions out 
of Incirlik. So, could you please describe what effects that has to 
the combat fighters and those types of missions? 

General Breedlove. So, to the overall question, first, as a single- 
seat fighter pilot, we don’t allow search-and-rescue pilots to buy 
their beers when they’re in the bars, because their job is incredibly 
important to what we do. So, I’ll stop on that one. There is — the 
necessity and the importance of search and rescue cannot be over- 
stated. 

Ma’am, we have been working with Turkey on some very key 
things. One I can talk about in this venue, our training and equip- 
ping missions is now up and running. 

Senator Ernst. Very good. 

General Breedlove. And so, we’ve made progress there. 

Senator Ernst. Very good. 

General Breedlove. On the other two, I would like to have 
someone come by and talk to you about 

Senator Ernst. Absolutely. 

General Breedlove. — the progress there. 

Senator Ernst. We will do that. 

Thank you very much. General. 

And my time is expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

General Breedlove, can you describe the importance of providing 
security assistance training to our NATO allies, particularly in 
eastern Europe? And is there more that we can do? And I under- 
stand that there’s — there may be some question about authority to 
actually provide the assistance that we might want to. And is this 
something that this committee should be looking at as we look at 
making sure you have the ability to do what you need to do with 
respect to training? 

General Breedlove. So, ma’am, this is important. May I just 
make a couple of key examples? 

Senator Shaheen. Please. 

General Breedlove. Georgia and Romania, today the number- 
two and number-four contributor of forces to Resolute Support. The 
number-two troop-contributing nation to our efforts now, our NATO 
efforts and U.S. efforts in Afghanistan, is Georgia, a non-ally. 
We’ve had a great program with our U.S. Marine Corps in training 
Georgian troops, and Georgia has gone to Afghanistan during the 
kinetic fighting, and they’ve died alongside our forces in the tough- 
est parts of southern Afghanistan, where they fought without ca- 
veat. So, all of these efforts that we have, where we train our east- 
ern allies and partners — Romania being an ally, and I’ll talk to 
them in just a moment — but, these efforts that we have, where we 
train our allies and partners means two things: their nations draw 
closer to our Western values and morals and capabilities; and, two, 
as they serve alongside of us, that means our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and airmen do not have to go there in the same numbers. 
And so, it’s absolutely key. 

Romania, now, the number-four contributor to Resolute Support 
and, I think, an anchor in the south on the Black Sea, and the 
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things that they’re doing in our NATO RAP program, where they 
are providing headquarters to lead in the south — so, the bottom 
line is that these allies and partners are incredibly important to us 
a nation and an alliance as we address in the future. 

And, ma’am, there are a lot of authorities out there. What we 
have asked is to be considered to have one created for eastern Eu- 
rope, because we don’t compete well sometimes with other places 
in the world where fighting and things are going on, and that’s 
what we’ve asked you to consider, ma’am. And we would appreciate 
your support. 

Senator Shaheen. And so, just to be clear, this is something that 
would need to be done through statute, and it’s something that we 
can consider as we’re looking at the authorization bill this year. 

General Breedlove. Yes, ma’am. And if you’re interested, we 
will have the right people talk with your staff. 

Senator Shaheen. Absolutely. Thank you. 

Can you — you mentioned in your statement, the European Reas- 
surance Initiative, which I think is something that has not gotten 
a lot of attention. And I wonder if you could assess how it’s work- 
ing, talk a little bit more about what key areas we should be in- 
vesting in. How is the implementation of this going? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, I would never sound like I was cor- 
recting. Maybe it doesn’t get a lot of interest back here, but let me 
tell you, in Europe and amongst our European allies, it gets a lot 
of attention, and it’s being used well. We are using this year’s ERI 
to do a myriad of things: rotational force, the division that has been 
rotating into our northern nations now in that rotational army 
force funded by the ERI; bringing aircraft over, such as the A-lOs 
in Campia Turzii and others — these are brought over in these 
funds. 

Second of all, if I could show you on a map where all of the in- 
vestments in infrastructure have been made, you would see a very 
clear move to the east and the south into our newer nations, pro- 
viding them with small things that would help us if we had to rap- 
idly reinforce — fixing railheads, fixing landing strips and cargo 
pads, things that allow us to more quickly join that partner, if we 
had to in the first, and plot it on a map, you would see a string 
of investments that is demonstratively in the east and in the south 
to address these new nations. 

And so, the ERI has had a direct impact already. And, as you 
know, ma’am, we have asked for it to be continued in 2016. 

Senator Shaheen. So, you are feeling positive about how it’s 
going, and the response from our European partners has been very 
positive. 

General Breedlove. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

My time is up. But, I just wanted to echo the comments that you 
made about Georgia’s contributions to the Afghanistan effort and 
to support for NATO. I agree, I think they’ve been a terrific part- 
ner, and hopefully will continue to be. 

Thank you. General Breedlove. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. General, for your service and lead- 
ership. 
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I wanted to ask you, if another Benghazi-type attack occurred to- 
morrow or tonight in North Africa, would European Command he 
better prepared to respond more quickly and effectively to this type 
of attack in a region that we see even more activity, more ter- 
rorism, and more instability at this point? 

General Breedlove. Senator, first and foremost, AFRICOM 
would be better prepared to respond to this attack. And part of the 
reason AFRICOM would be better prepared is because of our 
hosting, preparing, training, on a day-to-day basis, of those forces 
that AFRICOM would use. As you know, AFRICOM, we share 
forces with AFRICOM. Our Special Forces, our airlift forces, our 
fighters that are on alert are all EUCOM assets, but are at the 
ready to rapidly support AFRICOM if it goes forward. AFRICOM 
has been given a Special Purpose MAGTF Crisis Response, which 
we host — we, EUCOM, host primarily at 

Senator Ayotte. You host that response team, correct? 

General Breedlove. I do, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Yup. 

General Breedlove. And Moron Airbase, in Spain. And today we 
have several pieces of it deployed forward to be even more ready 
because of concern. 

Senator Ayotte. So, the answer would be, we’d be in a better po- 
sition, I hope? 

General Breedlove. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Good. That’s really important. I appreciate that. 

And one of the questions I wanted to ask about — the Associated 
Press reported today that Russia has significantly deepened its 
command and control of the militants in eastern Ukraine in recent 
months. And this greater level of Russian involvement has evi- 
dently resulted in a new term, called “combined Russian separatist 
forces.” General Breedlove, can you comment on that? Have you 
seen increased levels of Russian command and control of the sepa- 
ratists, which I think none of us were any — under any illusion from 
the beginning that they were controlling these separatists, but it 
seems that they’re upping their game in that regard. 

General Breedlove. I do agree with that, and I agree with the 
reporting. 

Senator Ayotte. And if that’s the case, and we look at what’s 
happening right now — and I know that you were asked earlier 
about some of Russia’s other activities, including its violation of the 
INF Treaty — you know, one of the things that concerns, I think, all 
of us is that Russia doesn’t seem to be getting the message with 
the sanctions that are in place alone right now, and with some of 
the support we’re providing in the absence of lethal weapons. So, 
how do you provide assurance to us that we can stop Russia from 
further destabilizing eastern Ukraine, and that the — the world un- 
derstands. I mean, we — you know, these separatists are really — we 
might as well just call them what they are: Russian agents. 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, it’s a broad question, and I’ll try to 
attack it in a couple of pieces, here. 

We do see a very distinct Russian set of command and control 
in the eastern part of Ukraine. And that, I think, has become nec- 
essary for them, because there was disunity in some of the earlier 
attacks. I think the — command and control is also required because 
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they are bringing so much capability in there, it needed to be struc- 
tured, and it needed to be arranged in a way that it could accom- 
plish the goals there in eastern Ukraine. 

So, command and control, air defense, support to artillery, all of 
these things increased and making a more coherent organized force 
out of the separatists — I’ve never called them “separatists,” I’ve al- 
ways called them “Russian-led separatists” or “Russian-backed sep- 
aratists.” There is a new term out there. I think that term is being 
created because it is becoming much more structured by Russian 
leadership. 

How do we get the — whether Russia is getting the message or 
not? There has been a lively conversation about whether what we 
have done has affected Mr. Putin’s calculus. I must admit that, in 
the past, I did not think much so. But, I do now believe that Mr. 
Putin is concerned about further sanctions in some of the things. 
And that may be affecting how he currently does things in eastern 
Ukraine. But, we really have no way of knowing, one way or the 
other. 

Senator Ayotte. So, can we expect — since we’ve heard from some 
of our European partners, including Germany, that they don’t be- 
lieve we should provide lethal weapons, can we expect them to dou- 
ble down on sanctions, at least, in terms of where Russia is right 
now? And I hope that this is something that they don’t back off on 
and, in fact, we increase sanctions. 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, I really am unable to speak to what 
our allies are thinking about, but we hear all of these discussions 
and debates going on now about keeping the pressure on. And I 
think there is a strong current which says that both sides of the 
agreement are — need to be held to meeting this 12 February agree- 
ment that was made in Minsk, and that that will have a direct 
bearing on whether sanctions are relieved, or not. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. I think all of us are very frustrated, 
because we’ve been calling for so long for what needs to be done 
in Ukraine to push back on Russia. And I just hope that the ad- 
ministration is listening to the — what we’ve heard, which has been 
continuous testimony, consistent in this committee, about providing 
lethal support and additional sanctions. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

Let’s — I’d like to talk a little bit about the immigration crisis. We 
now have some of our NATO allies that are down to spending less 
than 1.5 percent of their GDP on defense. Obviously, we have had 
a tragedy that has occurred with hundreds of people going to their 
death because of their efforts to immigrate to Europe from Africa 
and parts of the Middle East. Can you tell me in what ways the 
American military are involved in supporting or working with our 
European allies as they work to humanely deal with all of the refu- 
gees that are attempting to get to Europe? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, if I could dissect just a little bit. 
There is a big problem, as you have identified, with this flow of im- 
migrants across from North Africa into southern Europe; probably 
most acute in Italy, but there is a big problem. We have talked 
today, and I agree with the supposition, that this is primarily an 
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immigration problem, but also inside of these immigrants are orga- 
nized crime and very likely also terrorists and foreign fighters that 
are attempting to get across. So, this is a problem broader than 
just the immigration. But, certainly that is a major driver. 

First and foremost, the Nations have addressed this, as we 
talked about earlier. The Italian operation, Mare Nostrum, worked 
this hard, and then the European Union has taken this mission 
over and now is beginning to work that. 

Your direct question about what the United States is doing, we 
have a broad NATO network of sharing of information about what’s 
going on, on ths seas, where things are moving. To explain the 
military term, we have a maritime cop, which is just the picture 
of what’s going on, on the sea, that we help our neighbors under- 
stand and characterize what their — what is — they’re facing. 

Senator McCaskill. I just worry that, as Italy is — you know, 
they’re spending so little on defense, and it — if they are using any 
of their resources to address this, it certainly limits their ability to 
participate in NATO with us in a more robust fashion. 

You know, I just am curious if you have any take on the rise of 
the Scottish National Party, and what, if any, impact you see. And 
if you want to take it for the record, you can. General. I just — it’s 
fascinating to me. These elections are coming in a few days after 
they voted to not leave the United Kingdom (U.K.) You’re seeing 
a remarkable surge of political power for the Scottish National 
Party. And a lot of commentators are now saying that the Scottish 
National Party is going to be the kingpin, in terms of the formation 
of a government in what is obviously one of our most important al- 
lies on the planet. Have you all discussed this? Is this being talked 
about? It is — you know, I mean. Labor is really getting swamped, 
according to the polling, by SNP. And what impact is that going 
to have on U.K. and their robust participation with us as an ally, 
particularly in NATO? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, can I take your generous offer and 
take that for the record 

Senator McCaskill. Absolutely. 

Senator McCaskill. What about Europeans leaving to fight for 
the Islamic State? Are there any specific actions that the European 
Command is taking to assist the effort of identifying — they have a 
much bigger problem than we do, in terms of citizens of Europe 
leaving to go and join the fight with ISIS — is there any specific ac- 
tions that you all have taken in regards to this problem? 

General Breedlove. Ma’am, the short answer is yes. Much of 
that, we can’t talk about in this room, and I would like to send 
some of my people to maybe brief you and your staff. 

Senator McCaskill. That would be terrific. We would be inter- 
ested in understanding what our role is in trying to assist in stop- 
ping this flow of fighters to these barbarians. 

Thank you very much. General, for your service. And thank you, 
to your team. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Hirono. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. General, for your service. 

This is a question relating to the U.S. rebalance to Asia while 
threats continue to materialize in other regions. In the case of Rus- 
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sia, which crosses both the European and Pacific Command areas 
of responsibility, do you see a potential for leveraging our Asia-Pa- 
cific posture to influence Russia and its actions in the European 
AOR, and vice versa? If you can briefly comment. Because you did 
talk about the need to change Putin’s decision calculus by — i.e., 
possibly arming the Ukrainians or of further economic sanctions. 

General Breedlove. Senator, you have hit at the heart of the 
matter. The — Russia does touch many COCOMs — essentially, 
EUCOM, PACOM, NORTHCOM, because of the existential nuclear 
capabilities in Alaska and the northern passage. Russia also touch- 
es many of our specific non geographic COCOMs: STRATCOM, 
CYBERCOM, TRANSCOM. There are so many that Russia touch- 
es. 

We have had a model in the past in Asia that is called the Chi- 
nese Strategic Initiative, and it has been a great model to bring 
focus to the Asia-Pacific area. We have been treating Russia as a 
partner for many years, and now we see that we’re going to have 
to take the same broad approach in Russia. And so, EUCOM has 
led the formation of a Russia Strategic Initiative, where we’ve 
brought together all of the COCOMs that touch Russia, and we are 
working on just these concerns and these opportunities that you 
mentioned in your question. 

So, yes, we intend to look at Russia more holistically. We’ve had 
a great start. And I expect that this will be a good investment of 
stafftime. 

Senator Hirono. So, I hope that, at some point, you might be 
able to talk with us a bit more about how this strategic initiative 
with regard to Russia is working out with all of the different com- 
mands. 

You — okay, you — I think you talked about the U.S. ballistic mis- 
sile defense, which is very much in high demand. So, can you dis- 
cuss the importance of the European Phase Adaptive Approach and 
the benefits that Aegis Ashore provides in this approach? And can 
you also update us on the progress of installing Aegis Ashore in Ro- 
mania and eventually in Poland? 

General Breedlove. Let me answer the second part, because it’s 
very easy, and then I’ll use what time you want for — to talk more 
about European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA). 

Our two sites in — first, in Deveselu, Romania, is on course, on 
schedule to deliver technically on time. We’re slightly — and I em- 
phasize “slightly,” because this is a good-news story — we’re slightly 
behind in the construction. But, the team completely believes that 
we’re on track for the technical handover on time. And we are on 
or under budget, so far. So, this is good news. 

To the site in Poland, we are — just this week, have signed almost 
every one of the agreements that are required in order to start that 
work, so I think we are on track on our site in Poland, as well. 

So, these two missile sites will be, obviously, incredibly impor- 
tant to our missile defense in Europe. And I am very — I am well 
over — way over a “glass half full” that we are on track with these. 

To the larger question of European Phase Adaptive Approach, 
the Europe — the American contributions are all moving apace. We 
will close out with our fourth destroyer in Rota this year on time. 
Our first two, and now third, are already doing their mission. And 
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our connection and our command and control C2BMC capabilities 
are all proceeding apace. So, the U.S. contribution to EPAA is on 
track. We see the — where we lead, the Europeans follow. And I 
think that we see good cooperation now from Europe as they bring 
alongside what is called ACS, which is another command-and-con- 
trol structure which they have put over the — our — not only our air, 
naval, and our ground capabilities to control these assets. We see 
several of the northern European nations now, one committing and 
one thinking about upgrading their Aegis platforms to be able to 
participate. 

So, the goal in NATO is 28 for 28, every nation contributes some 
way. It may just be ground-based defense of a site, but we want 
all 28 nations involved in this. And I am optimistic, at this mo- 
ment. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time is up. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you. 

Well, along the lines of everyone participating, it seems to me. 
General, that, in talking to European Ministries of Defense re- 
cently, and parliamentarians from various NATO and Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) countries, that 
there is a realization now among our European allies that they’re 
going to have to do a better job of getting to the 2 percent GDP. 
I think I’m learning that the French, for example, aren’t quite 
there, but there’s a determination to get to 2 percent of GDP for 
defense quicker. So, how are we doing — without taking my whole 
5 minutes — across the board, in getting our NATO allies to realize 
that they need to pony up as we’re coming to that realization here 
in Washington? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I cannot confirm, but, on the way 
here this morning, I read in the press that the French have an- 
nounced that they are going to raise their defense spending. And 
so, I don’t have any details. It’s literally watching the press re- 
leases as I came to this. 

But, this is — I think there are several nations that are trending 
in the right direction, here. I must admit that most of them are 
those nations that are in our easternmost positions in our alliance. 
But, we do have nations — Poland, others — that are doing the right 
thing with their investments. 

But, there are still challenges. The nations made this pledge at 
Wales, as you know. They gave themselves to 2024 to arrive at 
that. We see nations moving out now. In general, the trend is 
that 

Senator Wicker. Well, we certainly need movement in the right 
direction well before that. 

General Breedlove. Sir, I could — I agree completely. 

Senator Wicker. And do you agree. General, that it’s not so 
much our persuasiveness as the reality of what they see and the 
actions of people that would be our adversaries over there? 

General Breedlove. That is correct. And, Senator, the other 
piece of this also is that, with their forces, they are beginning to 
do all the right things. Great commitment to the VJTF by six of 
our largest nations — ^European nations committing to be the center 
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brigade of the VJTF. The United States will not be that center bri- 
gade right now. And so, six European nations. 

Senator Wicker. You know, with regard to the thing that Chair- 
man McCain started out talking about with the — supplying defen- 
sive weapons to our Ukrainian friends, he noted that Madeleine 
Albright, Henry Kissinger, Secretary Carter — and I think you said 
you agree with the Secretary of Defense — have all expressed, pub- 
licly before this committee, support for arming our friends with de- 
fensive weapons. And I would simply point out, they’re — these are 
not jingoistic cowboys. You know, they’re very thoughtful people, 
some of the most preeminent experts we have, and we have the 
benefit of their counsel here. It seems to me that, with a substan- 
tial portion of our NATO friends, there’s a nervousness that some- 
how giving people the ability to defend themselves with defensive 
weapons is going to be a provocation to Mr. Putin and allow him 
to gen up his propaganda machine. So, could you comment on that? 
And then, I do want to ask you about being caught by surprise 
with what happened in eastern Ukraine. So, if we could squeeze 
that in, in my few moments. 

General Breedlove. Senator, a weapon is a weapon. And wheth- 
er it’s defensive or offensive is sort of in the hands of the holder 
of the weapon. But, I — there is, as you have 

Senator Wicker. Acknowledged. Yes. 

General Breedlove. Yeah. As you have described. Senator, 
rightly, there is a conversation inside of our alliance. There are na- 
tions that do want to provide lethal weapons. And there are other 
nations who do believe that this is not the correct approach. It is 
a lively debate. And my position has been stated. 

Senator Wicker. Well, let me just ask you. To me, it was stun- 
ning to hear you admit that we were caught by surprise. And I 
think you were referring to what happened in Crimea and in east- 
ern Ukraine. If we had — and I think you said that right before you 
advocated a small additional investment in ISR — if we had already 
had that small investment, would that have prevented us from 
being caught by surprise by these “little green men” coming into — 
men dressed in green uniforms — coming into Crimea? And what 
would we have done, had we not — had we been aware, with better 
ISR and better intel? 

General Breedlove. Right. Senator, I’ll have to go back and look 
at the way I used those words. We have been caught by surprise, 
but mostly it’s as it relates to some of these large exercises, like 
this last exercise that started off being billed as an Arctic exercise; 
it really turned into a western military district, southern military 
district, and Arctic exercise. And, yes, sir, we were caught by sur- 
prise for that. In fact, our first tipper to that came from social 
media, which is an interesting thing. 

But, my concern is that we are in a position where, for all the 
right reasons over the past decade and a half, we have refocused 
our intelligence apparatus, our analysts, our tools on the wars that 
were going on, and on the new threats. And so, I blame no one for 
these decisions. We were focused in areas like Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Syria, Levant, et cetera. 

But, what I think we need to consider now — what we, as a Na- 
tion, need to consider, is, based on the new approach that we see 
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Russia taking to eastern Europe, we should look at, Do we need to 
refocus any of those assets, he them analysts or actual assets, to- 
wards the European program? And I would like to compliment the 
Intelligence Community, because they have begun a very dedicated 
reallocation of analysts to bring to our problem. And it — I think the 
problem — and that, I have to just absolutely thank them for, but 
I think that also we need to be rethinking our ISR and other plat- 
forms that allow us to have this feel for what’s going on in eastern 
Europe that we have not considered important for some time now. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you very much. 

Well, I just commend you — and I — and I’ll have to say, we — ap- 
parently, the decisionmakers in this town have decided that we will 
rebalance toward the Asia-Pacific. And that may be the right deci- 
sion, or it may not. But, I cannot think of a troop that’s in a hotter 
spot than you are. And I just — I hope that this Congress and this 
Government understands that the area of responsibility over which 
you preside is, indeed, very, very consequential to us right now, 
here and now. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

What’s the likelihood, in your view, that Moldova will be in 
Putin’s crosshairs in the next year? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I think it is an area of his concern 
and emphasis. I think you are aware, and it’s fairly open knowl- 
edge, that the forces in Moldova have been retrofitted with new 
equipment, et cetera, across the past year or so. And we see the 
sort of interest and rhetoric in that Transnistria region 

Senator Graham. Right. 

General Breedlove. — that is concerning. And now we 

Senator Graham. Is it kind of almost what we saw in Crimea? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I don’t think it’s to that level yet, 
but it is the leading edge of these kinds of issues. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me it’s most likely to occur 
unless he changes his mind through some recalculation of cost-ben- 
efit analysis of what he’s doing in the Ukraine right now? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I agree that I think Mr. Putin is 
not done in Ukraine. 

Senator Graham. He’s not done in the Ukraine. Moldova may be 
next. Let’s talk about the Baltic states. Can you see a situation — 
well, is it fair to say that the Russians are trying to stir up prob- 
lems for the Baltic states with a Russian-speaking population? Is 
that ongoing right now? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I think some of the information 
outreach to these Russian speakers around eastern Europe, specifi- 
cally in the Baltics, is very — I’m trying — searching for the word — 
it is very good. As we talked about earlier. Senator, before you 
came 

Senator Graham. Good, from a Russian point of view. 

General Breedlove. Sir, exactly. 

Senator Graham. Bad for us. 

General Breedlove. Very “sophisticated” was the word I was 
looking for 

Senator Graham. Okay. 
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General Breedlove. — and I couldn’t find it. 

Senator Graham. What’s the worst-case scenario for the 
Ukraine? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I worry a lot about the military 
problem. I worry almost more about their fiscal issues. We des- 
perately for Ukraine to be able to address the things that the peo- 
ple of Ukraine voted for in their last election, and that is to reform, 
in a lot of ways, and, second, they need to get their fiscal business 
in order. And it’s hard to do when your military is in the field, 
fighting. 

Senator Graham. So, one way to bleed Kiev dry is to keep the 
fight, keep them deployed. 

General Breedlove. Keep the pressure on, keep the Ukrainian 
military in the field. Investors are not going to want to invest in 
a situation where there could be a military conflict 

Senator Graham. So, that’s one way of basically dismembering 
the Ukraine without having to move to Kiev, itself, right? 

General Breedlove. I believe that’s the case. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Mariupol, the port city, is there a way for the 
separatists, in collaboration with the Russians, to basically cut that 
port off from the Ukrainian Government? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I believe that it is one of the 
courses of actions that may be considered. The town of Mariupol 
is a big one, about half a million people. 

Senator Graham. So, you don’t have to invade it, but they can 
basically isolate it. 

General Breedlove. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Graham. And what would that mean for the economic 
survivability of the Ukraine? 

General Breedlove. Mariupol is very important to Ukraine, be- 
cause it is the port that most of their agriculture passes through, 
because that area is 

Senator Graham. So, if you were the separatists or Putin, and 
you really wanted to punish the government in Kiev, that would 
be a move you would make. 

General Breedlove. It is a good option to do that 

Senator Graham. And would you agree with me, if he takes that 
option, that is just an — basically, an all-out declaration of war 
through economic activity? 

General Breedlove. That is an incredibly big step. 

Senator Graham. Okay. So, if that step happens, what should 
the Western response be? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I can’t speak for all of the other 
nations, but I do know that most nations consider Mariupol an im- 
portant point 

Senator Graham. What will we do? Will they increase sanctions? 

General Breedlove. I — Senator, I can’t answer for them. I think 
that’s certainly one of the 

Senator Graham. Should we increase sanctions if they do this? 

General Breedlove. I think it’s most important that we main- 
tain the ones we have, first, and not release the 

Senator Graham. But, do you see this as a provocation taking 
the whole conflict to a new level? 

General Breedlove. I do. Senator. 
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Senator Graham. So, they — should be some red line regarding 
this port city? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I don’t like to talk about red lines. 
If you draw one 

Senator Graham. Well, I just want 

General Breedlove. — you have 

Senator Graham. — the committee and the country to start think- 
ing about what I think is almost inevitable. And we need a plan. 
So, I — ^you don’t have to do it here, but I want somebody from the 
Pentagon to tell me what you recommend if they did this provoca- 
tive act of basically cutting off the port city, which would destroy 
the Ukraine in a different fashion. 

Senator Graham. Finally, in one second — you can take a little bit 
of time — how does sequestration, over time, affect your ability to 
deal with the Ukraine, Russia, and all the problems you have in 
your backyard from migration, from a exploding Mideast, the abil- 
ity to defend our Nation from a rogue missile attack coming from 
the Mideast, just the general ability of you to do your job? And 
what kind of signal would that send to NATO nations if we fully 
implement sequestration? 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you for that question. 

It — sequestration would be very detrimental to our ability to do 
our job forward. And I’ll try to break it into a couple of things, if 
the Chairman will give me a minute or two. I can’t do this in 10 
seconds. 

The first example, we talked about earlier. Part of our budget in 
what we do in Europe is train our partners and allies. As we talked 
about before, the ability to train Russians — or, Russians, excuse 
me — Georgians and Romanians so that they can serve beside us in 
places like Afghanistan, that money will be cut, less Georgians will 
be trained, more Americans would have to go to the field. So, se- 
questration affects our ability to train and equip our partners and 
allies. 

This also affects things as close to us as problems with having 
airfields open when we need them. That’s — the first BCA, the first 
$478 billion cut, is what brought us to having to make changes to 
things like Lajes, like Moron, and only have Moron open during 
certain hours, which affects our ability to use things like the Spe- 
cial Purpose MAGTF, et cetera. 

And then, finally, our own ability to train ourselves and to bring 
rotational forces into Europe. If — we talked earlier about how the 
rotational forces are a part of a way that we solve our forward- 
presence problem. Sequestration would affect the funding for those 
rotational forces. Our rotational force doesn’t accomplish its objec- 
tive unless it is heel-to-toe, no air, and fully funded. 

Senator Graham. Thank you for your outstanding service. You’ve 
done a good job for us. 

Chairman McCain. So, we didn’t — General, you didn’t mention 
the effect on morale and retention of this lurching from one year 
to another. Do you want to mention that? 

General Breedlove. Senator — or, excuse me — Chairman, clearly 
the things that we are able to do — let me first talk to the morale 
of some of those that are in the fight. It’s important that we, I 
think, show faith with nations like Georgia and others who have 
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come alongside of us, and our ability to continue to train and to 
provide, as you know, some incredibly good medical care. I think 
you visited the five Georgian soldiers who were in Walter Reed. 
And these things that we do for them with our budget would be 
under challenge and clearly affect their morale. For our troops, sir, 
you flew; you knew that, when you were current and you had had 
enough flying hours, you had one approach to your job; when you 
were less current and had fewer flying hours, you had a different 
approach to your job. And so, it’s important that we give our own 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines the training opportunities 
and support they need. 

Chairman McCain. And they’re not getting it under sequestra- 
tion. 

General Breedlove. Sequestration will challenge our ability to 
do that. Senator. 

Chairman McCain. I just wanted to mention one other issue very 
briefly. The Portuguese are our great friends, and this issue of 
Lajes has turned into one of their biggest issues. Have you looked 
at alternative uses for the base, such as putting AFRICOM or 
SOCOM there, or move intelligence? Would you evaluate that 
again for us? It is such a huge issue for a small country that has 
been very helpful to us in Afghanistan and Iraq and Iran. It’s 
just — I’ve been visited, frankly, by their Foreign Minister and 
many others that are deeply concerned. So, I’d appreciate if you’d 
have another look at it to see if we can have greater use of the — 
of Lajes. 

General Breedlove. Senator, we’ll do that. You are correct, they 
are a great ally. They are about to deploy a pretty large aviation 
contingency into Romania to do air policing in the middle part of 
our eastern part of our alliance. Portugal is a great ally. And we 
have done a lot of work already to try to make things better in this 
Lajes issue. Even in the civilian sector, our business executives and 
defense BENS have been there. So, we are on this problem. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you very much. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I’m sorry. General Breedlove, I had to be gone at a news 
conference. And so. I’m not sure what all you’ve covered. 

I wanted to mention one thing that I was aware of. First of all. 
I’m sure you’ve talked about the Ukraine. I had occasion to be in 
the Ukraine at the time that they had their elections. It was the 
first time that — it takes 5 percent in order to get a seat in Par- 
liament — this is the first time in 96 years that there will not be one 
Communist in the Parliament of Ukraine. That’s huge. That’s real- 
ly a big deal. And I’m very disappointed in what the military has 
done there. You know, immediately after that, you had Putin come 
in, and he’s still over there. And I’m sure you’ve discussed this, but 
I just wanted to say to you that, when I — when you’re there, as I 
was, and experience a major change taking place that hasn’t hap- 
pened in 96 years, and it’s all — their allegiance to the west and to 
the United States of America, we haven’t done nearly as much to 
assist them as I believe we should. What are your thoughts about 
that? 
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General Breedlove. Senator, first of all, I — as I visit, I see the 
same things. Let me just make a silly example. In the past, it has 
heen said of what used to he called “The Ukraine,” rather than 
“Ukraine,” that its identity was primarily Russian. I know that, as 
you were driven through the city to go see President Poroshenko 
or Prime Minister Yatsenyuk, you prohahly saw the same thing as 
I did: bridges painted blue and yellow. This is a nation that has 
woken up to its nationality, and it is a great people. And I believe 
they are worthy of our attention and help. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. Well, I do, too. And I’m glad you men- 
tioned Yatsenyuk, because he’s a different political party 

General Breedlove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. — than Poroshenko, and yet they are together in 
this one thing, and that is their allegiance to us and to the West. 

Let me ask you about this, because I was following this thing 
when their — the idea of consolidating the intelligence assets to 
Croughton — is that pronounced right? “Krowton”? 

General Breedlove. It is. Senator, thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. And it made sense to me, after what happened 
in Molesworth. And it would seem the logical place. Now, we’re 
talking about the U.K. And yet, I understand — I guess in the 
House, where there is some effort to move that to, of all places, the 
Azores or someplace like that. I’d just like to get your — do you feel 
as I do, that it’s — when the — you know, if it’s — it just seems to me 
that there is a reason to consolidate these assets in a place like 
U.K. And I think it should be done that — what are your thoughts? 

General Breedlove. Senator, thank you. The — there was a lot of 
work done when the siting of this consolidation was considered. 
Many locations were considered. The business case, first, is a first 
point. It points to the current siting plan in the United Kingdom. 
There are other intangibles. The communication pipes in the U.K. 
are extremely good, and would not have to be altered to take on 
the new — in Croughton, would not have to be altered. We were — 
we would be there, close to our United Kingdom and other allies 
who have a great relationship with us in intel. 

In my NATO job, the NIFC, we call it, the NATO Intelligence 
Fusion Center, is there in United Kingdom. It would not be able 
to relocate, because this is 28 nations who have negotiated with the 
United Kingdom to stay there. And I think the synergies of keeping 
our U.S. and AFRICOM and EUCOM capabilities next to our 
United Kingdom partners, next to the NATO NIFC — all of these 
synergies point to a good solution there at Croughton. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. But, you know, I — and I agree with that. 
You’re making my argument, there. And you — and for all those rea- 
sons. Can you tell me, is there a specific reason that you know of 
why somehow the Lajes location might be attractive? 

General Breedlove. Senator, I think there are — there are oppor- 
tunities there, because there is room that is being created by the 
downsizing of our mission there. There would have to be some 
changes made, as 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. 

General Breedlove. — I mentioned before — communications ca- 
pabilities, et cetera. 

Senator Inhofe. Yeah. Well, I appreciate that. 
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My time is expired, but I’m looking forward to the chip of the old 
block, Dan, coming in to be my intern. Looking forward to that. 

General Breedlove. Sir, thank you. I am — I will make sure that 
he is squared away. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe [presiding]. Yeah. Thank you. 

Are there others who want to be heard? 

Senator King. I want to, as well. 

Senator Reed. I want to — just a brief comment. 

The Chairman and Senator Inhofe raised the issue of Lajes. This 
is an issue of very great importance. We’ve worked very closely 
with the Department of Defense. Any efforts that you could bring 
to bear to repurpose the facility, to provide continuing presence of 
a significant nature, would — I would appreciate personally, also. 
General. And again, thank you for your efforts. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. General Breedlove, this comment really isn’t di- 
rected at you. I — and so, I don’t want you to batten down the 
hatches, or pull over the canopy, I guess, in your case. 

This government spends over $70 billion a year on intelligence. 
And I hate hearing the word “surprise” in any hearing. And I get 
frustrated when I hear about your need for ISR. And I have the 
greatest respect for the people in the Intelligence Community. I 
work with them quite frequently as a member of the Intelligence 
Committee. But, I want you to think of yourself as a customer and 
suggest that you might talk to your colleagues in the other com- 
mands, because I think sometimes we forget who needs the intel- 
ligence. And you — you’re the guy that needs it, you’re the customer, 
and you need to advocate for the — for adequate intelligence re- 
sources, whether it’s from the civilian Intelligence Community or 
the Department of Defense, which, as you know, has a very sub- 
stantial intelligence budget. And I think this is something we need 
to continue to think, because — think about, because sometimes 
these agencies go on their own momentum and lose track of who 
needs the information and what they actually need. 

So, this really isn’t a question. General, except a — more of a sug- 
gestion. But, I’ve got to tell you, when I think about $70 billion of 
the taxpayers’ money, like I say, I don’t like hearing the word “sur- 
prise” in any of these hearings. 

I appreciate your testimony. 

General Breedlove. Senator, at risk — can I — may I respond, just 
a little? 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, certainly. 

Senator King. Absolutely. 

General Breedlove. I want to pay the proper respect to deci- 
sions that have been made across the last 15 or 20 years, because 
I do believe we’ve been trying to make Russia a partner, and we 
have come into conflicts in Iraq, in Afghanistan, we’ve come into 
great issues in the northern part of Africa. So, I do not want to 
stand as critical to the decisions that have been made with the lim- 
ited assets of intelligence. And I believe that our Intelligence Com- 
munity has kept a great focus on — those things are very dear to us 
in Russia, if I can stop at that point. 
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But, I think that you are absolutely correct, that now we see that 
there is a different problem, and we need to look at how we appor- 
tion and allocate. I already see, as I mentioned earlier, the Intel- 
ligence Community making clear decisions to reallocate analytical 
capabilities, et cetera. And I will be a customer, sir. I have been 
vocal, and I had it I my opening remarks, here, as you saw. I am 
beginning to advocate that we look at reapportionment of those as- 
sets, as well. So, I agree with your line of logic. Senator. 

Senator King. Minimal trust and lots of verification may be this 
answer. 

General Breedlove. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. Thank you. General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. Senator King. 

Senator Wicker, anything else? 

Senator Wicker. No, thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. We will adjourn this meeting. Thank 
you so much for your attention today and for your service. 

[Whereupon, at 11:41 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE FOE UKRAINE 

I. Senator Jack Reed. At the April 30th hearing, in response to a question from 
Chairman McCain regarding military assistance for Ukraine, you stated that you 
support consideration of the use of “offensive” weapons to change President Putin’s 
decision calculus. For the record, please clarify what types of military assistance you 
believe should he considered. 

General Breedlove. [Deleted]. 
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